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Concrete  and  Reinforced   Concrete. —  Junior    426. 

Process    Report    of    Committee  Curtis,  Loren  Bradley.— Elected  an 

on,  49,   by.  Associate   Member,  264. 
Coxdron,   T.   L. — Correspondence   bv, 

495. 

Constance,    Edward   Cartwrioht. —  Dabney,  T.  G. — Correspondence  by,  1, 

Klected    an    Associate,   52.  187. 

Constant,     Frank     Henry. — Trans-  Dagoett,  Fred  Wallis. — Elected  an 

f erred  to  Grade  of  Member,   189.  Associate  Member,  225. 

Constitution,    Proposed    Amendments  Daggett,   Herbert   Ciiapin. — Elected 

to. — Reports    of    Committee    on,  a  Member,  264. 

49.    71;     Correspondence    Relat-  Dalton,.   B.    J.— Elected    a    Member, 

ing    to,    49,    81 ;    Discussion    on,  424. 

86;  Report  of  Tellers  Appointed  Daniels,   Thomas   Remington    Hol- 

to  Canvass  Ballot  on,   152.  den. — Elected  an  Associate  Mem- 

CoNWAY,  George  Robert  Graham. —  ber,  51. 

Elected  a  Member,  496.  Darrow,     Frank     Ten ney.— Elected 

Coombs,      Arthur      Wellesley.   —  an  Associate  Member,  225. 

Elected  a  Junior,  459.  Dart,  C.  R. — Correspondence  by,  188. 

Cooper,  William  Hill. — Elected  an  Darwin,    Walton    Pruett. — Elected 

Associate,  52.  an   Associate   Member,   51. 

Copeland,      Frederick      Lucius.  —  Davis,  C.  E.  L.  B. — Discussion  by,  51. 

Elected  a  Junior,  460.  Davis,      Charles. — On      Nominating 

Corner,     Charles. — ^Transferred     tx)  Committee,    49,    60;    Deatli    an- 

Gnule  of  Member,  153.  nouneed,  154. 


vm 


DAVIS. 

Davis,  Chableb  Moss. — £lected  a 
Junior,  48. 

Davis,  Geobqe  Jacob,  Jb. — Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  425. 

Davis,  Geoboe  Robebt. — Elected  an 
Associate  Member,  188. 

Davis,  James  L. — ^Appointed  Teller 
to  Canvass  Ballot  on  Proposed 
Amendments  to  Constitution, 
152;  Discussion  by,  223. 

Deacon,  Ebnest  Fbanklin. — Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  264. 

DE  Gbatbesse,  Joseph  Retgondeau. — 
Elected  an  Associate  Member,  2. 

Dennis,  Habbt  Whiting. — Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  425. 

Dennis,  W.  F. — ^Awarded  the  Thomas 
Fitch  Rowland  Prize,  40,  56; 
Paper  by,  162. 

Dent,  Elliott  Johnstone. — Elected 
an   Associate  Member,   225. 

"Description  of  the  Recently  Installed 
Sewage  Disposal  Works  for  the 
Village  of  Ballston  Spa,  New 
York,  A,"  presented  and  dis- 
cussed, 423. 

"Design  of  the  New  Croton  Dam, 
The,"  presented  and  discussed, 
151. 

Develin,  Richabd  Gbifpith.  — 
Elected  a  Member,  224. 

Devlin,  Henbt  Stbatfobd. — Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  262. 

DE  Wyball,  Cybil. — Elected  an  As- 
sociate, 52. 

Dieck,  Robebt  Geoboe. — Elected  an 
Associate   Member,   458. 

DnsDEN,  Gotthabd  Vincent. — ^Elected 
an   Associate   Member,   425. 

Dillman,  Geoboe  L. — Correspondence 
by,  152. 

DiMMicK,  John  Baolet. — Elected  a 
Member,  264. 

Dimmleb,  Ciiables  Louis. — Elected  a 
Junior,  426. 

Dodd,  John  Hugh. — Elected  an  As- 
sociate Member,    153. 

Dodge,  Samuel  Douglass. — Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  458. 

DoEBFLiNG,  Richabd  Geobge. — Trans- 
ferred to  Grade  of  Member,  154. 

Donah  EY,  Joseph  Alexandeb, — 
Elected  an  Associate  Member, 
496. 

Donald,  Robebt  L*Amy. — Elected  an 
Associate  Member.  225. 


DORRANCE. 

DoBBANCE,  Fbank  Young. — Elected  a 

Junior,  53. 
DoBSET,    William    Henbt. — ^Elected 

an  Associate  Member,  262. 
DouGAN,  William  Thomas. — Elected 

a  Member,  424. 
Douglas,    Walteb    Jules. — ^Elected 

a  Member,    188;    Correspondence 

by,  495. 
DowNEB,   Thomas   Benson. — Elected 

an  Associate  Member,  425. 
Dbane,  Bbent  Skinnsb. — Elected  an 

Associate   Member,   264. 
Dbiggs,    Edwin     Leboy. — ^Elected    a 

Junior,  460. 
Dbuby,  E.   H. — On  Local  Committee 

of  Arrangements  for  Annual  Con- 
vention, 194. 
DuNMiBB,  Elijah  Hebbbbt. — Elected 

a  Junior,  190. 

DUNNELLS,        CLIFFOBD        GeOBGE.      — 

Elected  an  Associate  Member,  2. 
Dubyea,  Edwin,  Jb. — Correspondence 
by,  224. 

Eable,  Thomas. — Elected  a  Mem- 
ber,  153. 

Eastebbbooks,  Pbeston  Bubt.  — 
Elected  an  Associate  Member, 
225. 

Ebeb,  John  William. — ^Elected  an 
Associate  Member,  386. 

Egkebt,  Edwabd  W. — ^Resignation  ac- 
cepted,  191. 

Eddy,  Uabbison  Pbesoott. — ^Trans- 
ferred to  Grade  of  Member,  48. 

"Effects  of  the  San  Francisco  Earth- 
quake of  April  18th,  1906,  on 
Engineering  Constructions,  The." 
— Reports  of  the  Committees  of 
the  San  Francisco  Association 
of  Members  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers  on,  pre- 
sented and  discussed,  224. 

Eglee,  Chables  IIenby. — Elected  an 
Associate,  265. 

Eldbidge,  Abchibald  Ronaldson. — 
Death  announced,  53. 

Electric  Railways. — Informal  discus- 
sion on,  268. 

Elus,  Chables  Alton. — Elected  an 
Associate  Member,   188. 

Eltinge,  Obville  Lamont. — Elected  a 
Junior,  48. 

Ely,  Cabl  Bbandes. — Elected  an  As- 
sociate Member,    189. 


IX 


ENDicxmr. 

Enoigott,  Mosdegai  T. — ^Nominated 
as  Vice-President,  430. 

"Engineer  as  a  Professional  Man, 
The,"  Presidential  Address  at 
39th  Annual  Convention,  267. 

Engineering  Education. — ^Report  of 
Board  of  Direction  Relative  to 
Proposed  Committee  on,  49,  63; 
Discussion  of  Report  Relative  to 
Proposed  Committee  on,  65;  Ap- 
pointment of  Committee  on,  270. 

Engineering  Societies  Building. — ^Ap- 
pointment of  Representative  at 
DcMiication  of,   193. 

ESPENSHADE,      EdWARD      BoWMAN.  — 

Elected  an  Associate  Member, 
458. 

Evans,  Edwin  Geoboe. — Elected  a 
Member,  264. 

Evans,  Mtbon  Edwabd. — ^Death  an- 
nounced, 152. 

Evebham,  Abtiiub  Cabsidt. — Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  262. 

Fabley,  G.  p.— Gift  from,  2. 
Fabnhak,     Abthub     Benjamin.  — 

Elected  an  Associate  Member,  2. 
Fabnham,  Ibving  Tuppeb. — Elected  n 

Member,  224. 
Fabnum,  Lobino  Nelson. — Elected  a 

Member,  496. 
Fauntleboy,     James     Deabino.  — 

Elected  a  Member,  261. 
Fenn,  Robebt  Willson. — Elected  an 

Associate  Member,  264. 
Fesnalo,  Robebt  H. — Discussion  by, 

268. 
llBNANDEZ,     Lbandbo. — ^Presides    at 

Meeting,  266,  271. 
l^'EBBis,  James   Joseph. — Elected  an 

A»BOciate,  266. 
Febtig,   Jebome   Henby. — Elected    a 

Junior,  52. 
Fethebston,  J.  T. — Paper  by,  498. 
Field,   Geobge   Russell. — Elected   a 

Member,  458. 
Filley,  Hiel  Hamilton. — ^Death  an- 
nounced, 260. 
Finance  Committee. — Appointment  of, 

192. 
Finch,     James     Kip.  —  Elected     a 

Junior,  263. 
Finch,  Stanley  Phisteb. — ^Elected  a 

Junior,  154. 
Fibth,  Joseph. — Elected  an  Associate 

Member,   262. 


FISCHER. 

FiscHEB,  Theodobe  Chbistian. — 
Elected  an  Associate  Member, 
496. 

FisHEB,  Chesteb  Centennial.  — 
Elected  an  Associate  Member, 
425. 

FiSHEB,  Waoeb. — Elected  an  Associ* 
ate  Member,  458. 

FiSK,  Clinton  Hinckley. — ^Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  262. 

FitzGebald,  Desmond.— On  Commit- 
tee on  Engineering  Education, 
270. 

Fleming,  Thomas,  Jb. — ^Elected  a 
Junior,  460. 

Fogg,  Pebcival  Mobbis. — Elected  an 
Associate  Member,  458. 

Follett,  W.  W. — ^Discussion  by,  268. 

FoBBES,  MuBBAY. — Elected  an  Asso- 
ciate  Member,    262. 

FoBBEST,  Geoboe  Munbo. — ^Elected  an 
Associate  Member,  425. 

FoBTiN,  S.  J. — On  Local  Committee 
of  Arrangements  for  Annual  Con- 
vention, 194. 

FosTEB,  Hebbebt  Bismabck. — Elected 
a  Junior,  387. 

FouLDS,  Robebts  Shephebd. — Elected 
a  Junior,  53. 

Foundations. — Informal       Discussion 
on,  267. 

Fountain,  Thomas  Lilly. — Elected  a 
Junior,  190. 

FowuBB,  Fbank  Geobge. — ^Elected  an 
Associate  Member,  262. 

Fbancis,  Geobge  B. — ^Awarded  the 
Thomas  Fitch  Rowland  Prize, 
49,  56. 

Fbeeman,  Fbank  Leslie. — Death  an- 
nounced, 224. 

Fbeitag,  J.  K. — ^Discussion  by,  224. 

French,  Owen  B. — Paper  by,  496. 

Fbickstad,  Walteb  Nettleton.  — 
Elected  an  Associate  Member, 
262. 

Fbisell,  Ebic  Hjalmab. — Elected  an 
Associate  Member,  262. 

Fbuit,  John  Clyde. — Elected  an  As- 
sociate Member,  496. 

Fby,  Leslie  Monboe. — Elected  an  As- 
sociate Member,   189. 

FuciK,  Edwabd  James. — ^Elected  an 
Associate  Member,  425. 

FuLLEB  Geoboe  W. — Discussion  by, 
267. 

FuLLEB,  William  B. — Paper  by,  223; 
Discussion  by,  223,  267. 


X 

FURBER.  GOODRICH. 

FuBBEB,  W.  C. — Appointed  Teller  to  Goodrich,  Thomas  MacLenathen. — 

Canvass    Ballot    for    Election    of  Elected  a  Junior,  387. 

Officers,   47,   64.  Goodwin,    Ibvino    Dean. — Elected    a 

Junior,  497. 

Gaoel,  Edwabd. — Elected  a  Member,  (Joodwin,    James    Bowman. — Elected 

188.  a  Member,  496. 

Gahaoan,  W.  H. — Discussion  by,  457.  Gould,  J.  W.  DuB. — Appointed  Tel- 

Galvin,  James  Augustine. — Elected  ler  to  Can  vacs   Ballot  for  Elec- 

a  Junior,  387.  tion  of  Officers,  47,  64. 

Gandolfo,    Joseph     Habbinoton.  —  Gowen,  C.  S. — Discussion  by,  152. 

Elected    an    Associate    Member,  Gbay,    Edwabd. — Elected    an    Associ- 

425.  ate  Member,  226. 

Gabdneb,  Randall  Dunbab. — Elected  Gbeeley,  Samuel  Abnold. — Elected  a 

an  Associate  Member,  225.  Junior,  53. 

Gabbbtt,  Robebt  Peel. — Transferred  Gbeen,  B.  R.— On  Publications  Com- 

to  Grade  of  Member,  154.  mittee,  192. 

Gabbison,  Fbank  Lynwood. — Trans-  Gbeen,  Fbedebick  William. — Elected 

ferred  to  Grade  of  Member,  154.  an  Associate,  225. 

Gabvin,  Edqebton  Chesteb. — Elected  Gbeen,  Paul  Evans. — Elected  an  As- 

a  Junior,  497.  sociate  Member,  265. 

Gas     Enf2;ine8. — Informal     Discussion  Gbeen,    Rutqeb    B. — Correspondence 

on,   268.  by,  187. 

Gault,  Homeb  Johnston. — Elected  a  Gbeooby,  Alfbed  Cookman. — Elected 

Member,  424.  an   As80ci9,te   Member,   262. 

Gaut,    Robebt    Eugene. — Elected    a  Gbeooby,  Chables  Emebson. — Paper 

Member,   188.  by,  151. 

Gay,  Leon  Lincoln. — Elected  an  As-  G biffin,  Eugene. — Death  announced, 

sociate  Member,  425.  224. 

Gayij:b,    Cabl. — Correspondence    by,  Gbiffith,  John  Howell. — Elected  an 

495.  Associate  Member,   189. 

Gayol,  Robebto. — On  Local  Commit-  («  bis  wold,   Harby  Todd. — Elected  an 

tee  of  Arrangements  for  Annual  Associate  Member,  496. 

Convention,  194.  Gbonwall,  Thomas  Hagen. — Elected 

Gearhabt,  Hebeb  GossLEB. — Elected  a  a  Junior,  189. 

Junior,  460.  Gbossabt,     Lewis     John     Henby. — 

Geelen,    Timoleon. — Discussion    by,  Elected  a  Member,  224. 

268.                                                   *.  Gbunsky,  C.  E. — Paper  by,  187. 

Gellatly,  John  Thompson  Bisset. —  Gude,      Albebt      Valdemar,     Jb. — 

Elected  an  Associate  Member,  2.  Elected    an     Associate    Member, 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Member-  262. 

ship  for  Purposes  of  Nominating  Guild,   Josepiius    Conn. — Death    an- 

Committee,  192.  nounced,   188. 

Gibbs,  George. — On  Finance  Commit-  Guise,    Philip. — Elected    an    Associ- 

tee,   192;    Discussion  by,  268.  ate  Member,  458. 
GiFFOBD,    Geobge    Hoag. — Elected    a  Gundersen,  August. — Elected  an  As- 
Junior,  53.  sociate  ^leinber,  425. 
GiFFORD,   Robert   Ladd. — Transferred  Gustafson,      Gustaf      Edward.   — 

to  Grade  of  Member,  263.  Elected     an      Associate   Member, 

Gildersleeve,     George     Snyder.  —  265. 

Elected  a  Junior,  53.  Gi^stin.  R.  Prosper. — Elected  an  As- 

(iiLLETTK,  H.   P. — Correspondence  by,  sociate  Member,  225. 

152.  Guzman.  Octavio.  and  Pablo  Sk)Li8. 

Glazier,  William  Leonard. — Trans  — Discussion   by,  267. 

ferred  to  Grade  of  Member,  154. 

Goodman,  Harry  Minott. — Elected  a  Hadsall,    Harry    Hugh. — Elwteil    a 

Junior,  263.  Member,   153. 

Goodrich,  E.  P. — Discussion  by,  260,  IIainks,    K.    G. — Correspondence    by, 

457,  495.                                   '  457. 


HALCOMBE.  HASBROUCK. 

Halgombe,    Norman    Mabshall.  —  Hasbrouck,       Oscar.  —  Elected       a 

Elected  a  Junior,  469.  Junior,  48. 

Hall,     Hubkrt    Harbt. — Elected    a  Haselwood,  Fred  Willis. — Elected  a 

Junior,  226.  Junior,  48. 

Hall,     John     Lincoln. — Elected     a  Hasie,  Montague  Sylvester. — Death 

Member,  264.  announced,  387. 

Ham,    William    Hale. — ^Transferred  Haswell,   Charles  Haynes. — Death 

to  Grade  of  Member,  386.  announced,  260. 

Hamilton,  John  Wilson. — Elected  a  Hatch,  Everett  Hamilton. — Elected 

Member,  264.  a  Junior,  460. 

Hancock,  Lewis  Wernette. — Elected  Hatch,     Frederick     Nathaniei^  — 

an  Associate  Member,  3.  Elected  a  Junior,  263. 

Hand,  Franklin  Clark. — Elected  a  Hattan,  William  Cary. — Elected  an 

Member,  51.  Associate  Member,  458. 

Hand,       Richardson.  —  Elected       a  Hawley,    Charles    Ray. — Elected   a 

Junior,  48.  Junior,  386. 

Handy,   Edward   Adino. — Death   an-  Hawxhurst,      Robert,     Jr. — Trans- 

nounced,  498.  f erred  to  Grade  of  Member,  497. 

Hanna,  Walter  Scott. — ^Elected  an  Hayes,    Ralph    Daniel. — Elected    a 

Associate   Member,    262.  Junior,  263. 
Hansel,  Charles. — On  Committee  on  Hayford,     John     Fillmore. — Trans- 
Engineering  Education,  270.  f erred  to  Grade  of  Member,  189; 
Harding,  James  Judson. — Elected  a  Presents  Paper,  496;   Discussion 

Member,  51.  by,  496. 

Harper,      Frederick      Clayton.   —  Haylow,  J.  H. — ^Discussion  by,  268. 

Elected  a  Junior,  226.  Hayward,  Robert  Francis. — Elected 

Harper,    John    Lyell.  —  Elected    a  a   Member,    264;    Discussion   by. 

Member,  261.  268. 

Harps,  Harry  Macy. — Elected  an  As-  Hazen,  Allen. — Elected  Director,  50, 

Bociate   Member,   426.  107;  On  Finance  Committee,  192; 

Harrington,       Allan       Collins. —  Discussion  by,  223;   Presides  at 

Elected    an    Associate    Member,  Meeting,  424. 

425.  Hebard,   Roy   William. — Elected  an 

Harris,  Borden  Baker. — Elected  an  Associate  Member,  51. 

Associate  Member,  189.  Hedges,  Samuel  Hamilton. — Elected 

Harris,    Guy    Walter.— Elected    an  ^  Member,  264. 

Associate  Member,  262.  Heldt,     Hans     Ludwig. — Elected     a 

Harris,  Jay  Butler. — Elected  an  As-  Member,  261. 

sociate  Member,  425.  Henderson,    John    Thomas. — ^Trans- 

Harrison,    Charles    L. — Nominated  ferred  to  Grade  of  Member,  386. 

as  Director,  430.  Henry,    Alfred    J. — Discussion    by, 

Harrison,  Edmund  Pendleton  Hun-  335 

ter. — Elected  a  Member,  224.  Henry,      Daniel      Farrand. — Corre- 

Harrod,  Benjamin  M. — On  Commit-  spondence    by,    152;    Death    an- 

tee    on    Engineering    Education,  nounced,  264. 

270.  Henry,    P.    W.— Discussion    by,   268. 

Elected    an    Associate    Member,  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  Member,  48. 

..                    -rr              m        «        J     *„  Hebemann,    Fbedebick    Chables. — 

Habtwell,    HABBY.-Transferred     to  "^%,eeted  a  Member,  458. 

Grade  of  Member,  48.  ,,               _,            ,,          „      r^i  ^4.^,1  „ 

Habvey,  Michael  SMnH.-Elected  a  Hebbon,  Geobge  MEBBicK.-Elected  a 

Junior,    263.  Junior,  190. 

Habwood,  Gb»bge  Alec— Transferred  Hebschel,  Cij;men8.— Discussion  by, 

to  Grade  of  Member,  62.  1- 
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HERSEY. 


HOPSON. 


Hebsey,  Gut  Aused. — ^Elected  a 
Junior,  469. 

Hess,  H.  D. — Correspondence  by,  188. 

Hewat,  Henbt  John. — Elected  an 
Associate  Member,  189. 

Hewes,  V.  H. — Presides  at  Meeting, 
50;  Discussion  by,  467. 

Hewett,  Bebtbam  Uenbt  Majendie. 
— ^Transferred  to  Grade  of  Mem- 
ber, 426. 

HiGQiNB,  Geobge. — Elected  a  Member, 
424. 

HiooiNB,  Jambs  Wallace. — Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  189. 

Hill,  Gubtis. — ^Transferred  to  Grade 
of  Member,   48. 

Hill,  Ebnest  Rowland. — ^Elected  a 
Member,  264. 

Hill,  Geobge  Samuel. — Elected  a 
Junior,  62. 

Hill,  Henbt  Fbancib. — ^Elected  a 
Member,  153. 

Hilton,  Joseph  Chubchill. — Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  3. 

HiNMAN,  Lebot  Race. — Elected  a 
Junior,  53. 

HoAD,  William  C. — Correspondence 
by,  151. 

Hobbt,  Abthub  Stanlet. — ^Trans- 
ferred to  Grade  of  Member,  263. 

HoGKE,  Julius  Geobge. — ^Elected  a 
Member,  188. 

HoDGDON,  Fbank  W. — Elected  Direc- 
tor, 50,  107 ;  On  Library  Commit- 
tee,   192. 

Hodgdon,  John  Bbewsteb. — Elected, 
an  Associate  Member,  189. 

Hodge,  Henbt  W. — ^Discussion  by, 
267. 

HOLBBOOK,  Abthub  Ratmond.  — 
Elected  a  Junior,  190. 

Holden,  Chables  a. — Correspondence 
by,  385. 

HoLLET,  Cabl  Hibam. — ^Elected  an 
Associate  Member,  262. 

Holmes,  Edwin  Mbbbit. — ^Elected  an 
Associate  Member,  3. 

Holmes,  Glenn  Dickinson. — Trans- 
ferred to  Grade  of  Member,  154. 

Holmes,  Robebt  LESLrE.->-Elected  a 

Junior,  426. 
Hood,   Joseph    Nelson. — Elected   an 

Associate  Member,  189. 
Hopkins,   Newton    Fisheb. — Elected 

an  Associate  Member,  425. 


HoPSON,  Ebnest  Geoboe. — ^Elected  a 
Member,  264. 

HoBNE,  Habold  Wellington.  — 
Elected  an  Associate  Member, 
425. 

Hobtenstine,  Henby  Robebts.  — 
Elected  an  Associate  Member, 
189. 

HoBTON,  Albebt  Howabd. — ^Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  153. 

HoBTON,  HoBAGE  E. — ^Elected  Director, 
50,  107. 

HosMEB,  Gut  Fbedebic. — ^Elected  an 
Associate  Member,  468. 

Hough,  Fbedebick  Milton. — Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  459. 

How  alt,  Wilhelm  Jens  Chbistian. 
— Elected  an  Associate  Member, 
262. 

Howe,  Geobge  Edwabd. — ^Transferred 
to  Grade  of  Member,  226. 

Howe,  Hebbebt  Fbank. — Elected  an 
Associate  Member,  426. 

Howe,  Hobace  J. — ^Appointed  Teller 
to  Canvass  Ballot  on  Proposed 
Amendments  to  Constitution, 
152;  Correspondence  by,  467; 
Discussion  by,  496. 

Howell,  William  Augustus.  — 
Elected  an  Associate  Member, 
189. 

HoYT,  Henbt  Pebez. — Elected  an  As- 
sociate Member,  490. 

HoTT,  John  C. — Paper  by,  386;  Dis- 
cussion by,  386. 

HuLSE,  Shiblet  Clabk. — ^Elected  an 
Associate  Member,  61. 

HuMPHBET,  Fbedebic  Leabotd.  — 
Elected  a  Junior,  263. 

HuMPHBET,  RiCHABD  L. — ^Presents  Re- 
port of  Committee  on  Concrete 
and  Reinforced  Concrete,  49,  68, 
69. 

HuMPHBETS,  Chables. — ^Death  an- 
nounced, 2. 

Hunt,  Chas.  Wabben. — ^Appointed 
Member  of  John  Fritz  Medal 
Board  of  Award,  191;  On  Li- 
brary Committee,  192;  Elected 
Secretary,  192;  On  Committee  of 
Arrangements  for  Annual  Con- 
vention, 192;  On  Committee  of 
Arrangements  for  Annual  Meet- 
mfj,  499. 

Hunt,  Leigh  Anson. — ^Elected  an  As- 
sociate Member,  51. 


XUI 

HUNTER.  JONAS. 

UuiTTES,  John. — ^Elected  an  Associate  Jonas,  Henbt  F. — Elected  a  Mem- 
Member,  51.  ber,  424. 

HuBDLB,  Reginald  Tbuman. — Elected  Jones,    Abthtjb    Lewis. — Elected    a 

a  Junior,  459.  Member,  264. 

HuBLEY,   John   Patrick. — Elected   a  Jones,     Ibvino     Paul. — Elected     a 

Junior,  387.  Junior,  164. 

HusB,   Gboboe   Mobehouse. — Elected  Jones,  Sidney  Gabdneb. — Elected  an 

a  Member,  224.  Associate   Member,   3. 

HuTTON,  Nathaniel  Henby. — Death  Jobdahl,  Andebs. — ^Elected  an  Asso- 

announced,  260.  ciate  Member,  459. 

Hyde,  John  Lawbence. — Elected  an  Jubb,  Shebman  Augustus. — Elected 

Associate  Member,  265.  an  Associate  Member,  153. 

IBABBOLA,   J.    Ram6n.— Address    by,  Kafka,      Fbedebiok      Pebceval.  — 

266,  271.  Elected    an    Associate    Member, 

Inagaki,   Hyotabo. — Elected   an   As-  225. 

sociate  Member,  425.  Kabnopp,  Edwin  Benjamin. — Elected 

iNGERSOLL,  C.  M.,  Jb.— On  Committee  a  Junior,  48. 

of     Arrangements     for     Annual  Kauffman,  Vebnet  Albbbt. — Elected 

Meeting,  409.  &Q  Associate  Member,  265. 

INOBAM,   WnxABD   Edwabd.— Elected  Kbene,  Wiloam  F.—Resignation  ac- 

an  Associate  ACember    425  oepteo,  lol. 

INNES,  Habby  Cliffobd.— Elected  an  Keith,  Lobin  Acil.— Elected  an  As- 
Associate  Member    51.  sociate  Member,  425. 

International    Engineering    Congress,  Kklley,  Matthew  DeTobin.— Elected 

1904.— Report    on     Erection     of  »   Junior,   426. 

Tablet  in  Commemoration  of,  191.  Kendall,      Chables      Hanfobd.  — 

"Invar    (Nickel-Steel)    Tapes  on  the  ^     Elected  a  Member,  458. 

Measurement    of     Six     Primary  Kbnly,  William  W.— Resignation  ac- 

Base  Lines,"  presented  and  dis-  ^     cepted,    191. 

cussed   496.  Kent,  Willabd. — Elected  a  Member, 

^""X;^^^   L.~Re8ignation   ac-  ^^J^^   Geobge   CECIL.-Death   an- 

^P*^'   ^^^'  nounced,  3. 

Kebnot,  Maubice  Edwin. — Elected  a 

Jahncke,    Ebnest   Lee. — Elected   an  Member,  261. 

Associate  Member,  265.  Ketchum,  Mobbis. — ^Elected  a  Junior, 

Jamieson,  J.  A. — Correspondence  by,  52. 

495.  Ketchum,  Richabd  Bibd. — Elected  a 

Janes,  Geobge  Pobtlock. — Elected  a  Member,  261. 

Member,  224.  Kieffeb,  Stephen  Ephbaim. — ^Trans- 

Jebvey,   Henby. — Elected  a  Member,  ferrea  to  Grade  of  Member,  48. 

261.  Killam,   Chables   Wilson. — ^Elected 

Johnson,    Edwin    Samuel. — ^Elected  an  Associate  Member,  496. 

an  Associate  Member,  425.  King,  Ebio  Tube. — Elected  a  Junior, 

Johnson,   Geobge   Abthub. — ^Elected  53. 

an  Associate  Member,  51.  Kingman,  Lewis. — On  Local  Commit- 

JoHNSON,  Geobge  Rufus. — ^Elected  an  tee  of  Arrangements  for  Annual 

Associate  Member,  225.  Convention,    194. 

Johnson,      Gbanville. — ^Elected      a  Kittbedge,    Geobge    W. — ^Nominated 

Junior,  154.  as  Director,  430. 

Johnson,    Wallace    Clyde. — Death  Knap,  Joseph  M. — Elected  Treasurer, 

announced,  2.  50,  107 ;  Nominated  as  Treasurer, 

Johnston,      Julius      Gebabdus.  —  430. 

Elected  an  Asscciate  Member,  51.  Knight,   Earle   Kelly. — Elected    an 

Jonah,  F.  G. — Discussion  by,  267.  Associate  Member,  496. 


XIV 

KNOBLOCH.  LEWIS. 

Knoblogh,       Walstax       Emile.  —  Lewis,  Nelson  P. — Appointed  to  Rep- 
Elected  a  Member,  424.  resent   Society   at   Dedication   of 
Knox,  Samuel  Lippincott  Gbiswold.  Engineering    Societies    Building, 

— Elected  a  Member,  264.  193;  Discussion  by,  268. 

Kbellwitz,    D.    W. — Discussion    by,  Lewis,  Wilfred. — Elected  a  Junior, 

259;   Paper  by,  424.  497. 

Kboebeb,   Adolph   Thomas. — Elected  Library. — Accessions  to,  24,  124,  169, 

a  Member,  424.  197,  232,  306,  392,  432,  464,  604; 

Kuichlino,  Emil. — Presides  at  Meet-  Classified    Lists   of   Subjects    of 

ing,  1 ;  Discussion  by,  260.  Searches  Made  in,  20. 

Library  Committee. — Appointment  of, 

Labelle,   H.    F. — Correspondence  by,  192. 

2.  "Lighthouse      Construction      in      the 

Lamb,   William   Alfred. — Elected  a  Philippines,"   presented  and   dis- 

Junior,  497.  cussed,  51. 

Lambie,    Charles    Sumner. — Elected  Linard,  Drew  Jones. — Elected  an  As- 

an  Associate  Member,  51.  sociate  Member,  265. 

Lancashire,  Forest  Henry. — Elected  Lippincjott,    J.    B. — On    Nominating 

an  Associate  Member,  265.  Committee,  49,  62. 

Lathrop,  Jay   Cowden. — Elected  an  Livingston,     Archibald     Rogers. — 

Associate  Member,  425.  Elected  a  Member,   188. 

Lavis,  F. — Discussion  by,  152.  Llewellyn,    F.    T. — ^Discussion     by, 

"Laws     of     Proportioning     Concrete,  457. 

The,"    presented    and    discussed,  Local  Associations  of  Members  of  the 

223.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 

Lawson,  Thomas  R. — ^Transferred  to  neers. — Abstract    of    Minutes    of 

Grade  of  Member,  48.  Meetings  of,  6,  158,  231. 

Lawton,  W.  H. — ^Discussion  by,  268.  Loewen  stein,  Jacob. — Elected  an  Ab- 

Layfield,  Elwood  Norman. — Elected  sociate  Member,  51. 

a  Member,  261.  Lombardo,  Javier  Diaz. — Elected  an 

Leahy,  Maurice  Joseph. — Elected  an  Associate  Member,  425. 

Associate  Member,  496.  Lord,     Harold. — Elected     a    Junior, 

Leavenworth,     George     Stevens. —  387. 

Transferred    to   Grade   of   Mem-  Ix)ve,   Andrew   Cavitt. — Elected    an 

ber,  52.  Associate  Member,  52. 

I^E  CoNTE,  L.  J. — Correspondence  by,  "Lower  Colorado  River  and  the  Salton 

151.  Basin,  The,"   presented  and  dis- 

Lee,    George    Wiluam. — Elected    an  cussed,  187. 

Associate  Member,  3.  Lubarsky,  Louis  Henry. — Elected  a 

Lee,  John  Tx)UIS. — Elected  an  Asso-  Junior,  53. 

ciate  Member,  189.  Lundbero,  John  Herv id.— Elected  an 

Ijceds,  Charles  Tileston. — Elected  a  Associate,    189. 

Junior,  52.  Lynch,     Edwin     Lewis.— Elected    a 

LEGARfi,    Balie    Peyton. — Elected    a  Junior,  53. 

Member,  264. 

Lemen,  William  Casweil  SMixin-  ^voUiabmid,  Milo  STUAifr.-Klected 

Elected    an     Associate    Member,  ^^  Associate  Member,  386. 

..               »r               T^i    X  J  Macdonald.  Charles. — Nominated  as 

LeonabdC'likfobo  MiLTO.v-Elected  ^^^^XsWent,    430;    Discussion    by. 

an  A.s.sociate  Member,  425.  4Qfl 

Lesley,  R.  W. — Discussion  bv.  424.  ^,  ,»     «      r»     • 4.i^^    «« 

Lewis,  Chester  BROOKS.-Elected  a  Macdonald,   H.    P.-Resi^ation   ac- 

Junior     460  cepted,  499. 

Lewis,  ClIrkxce  Charles.— Elected  MacKay,    Henry    Martyn.— Elected 

a  Member,  51.  a  Member,  264. 

Lewis,    Marcis    Winfield.— Elected  Macklem,  Norris  Raymond.— Elet^ted 

a  Member,  261.  a  Junior,  426. 
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MACCLENNAN. 


MARSHALL. 


Maclennan,    John    Donald. — Death 

announced,  188. 
McBuBNEY,   Henby. — Elected   an  As- 
sociate, 450. 
McCarthy,  George  Arnold. — Elected 
a  Member,  458. 

McClave,  Stephen  Wood,  .Jr.  — 
Elected    a   Junior,    48. 

McConnell,  John  I^renzo. — Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  3. 

McCoRD,  James  Benney. — Elected  an 
Associate  Member,  3. 

McCrea,  J.  A. — Resignati  .n  acjepted, 
499. 

McCrickett,  Thomas  Francis.  — 
Elected  a  Member,  2. 

McCulloch,  Robert  Austen. — Trans- 
ferred to  Grade  of  Member,  386. 

McDaniel,  George  Glenn. — Elected 
a  Junior,  226. 

McDonald,  Hunter. — On  Nominat- 
ing Committee,  49,  61. 

McDonough,  James  Albert.  — 
Elected  an  Associate  Member, 
189. 

McDonouoh,  Michael  Joseph.  — 
Elected  an  Associate  Member,  3. 

McFetru>6e,  William  Sutton.  — 
Transferred  to  Grade  of  Member, 
386. 

McGeehan,  Paul. — Elected  an  Asso- 
ciate Member,  265. 

McGregor,  Robebt  Roy. — Elected  an 
Associate  Member,   153. 

McKay,  Hood. — Elected  a  Member, 
458. 

McMenimen,  William  Vincent. — 
Elected  a  Junior,  263. 

McReynolds,  Obval  Omab. — Trans- 
ferred to  Grade  of  Member,  154. 

Maieb,  Habby  Ludwio. — Elected  an 
Associate  Member,  262. 

Malcolm,  Chables  Wesley.  — 
Elected   a   Junior,   52. 

Malsbubt,  Omeb  Evert. — Elected  a 
Junior,  53. 

Mansfield,  Royal  John. — Elected  an 
Associate  Member,  265. 

Mapes,  Charles  Maynard. — Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  265. 

Mapes,  Demarest  Haring. — Elected 
an  Associate,  189. 

.Marroquin  y  Rivera,  Manuel. — 
Elected  a  Member,  261 ;  Discus- 
sion by,  267. 

.M.VRSH,  Emmett  Lincoln. — Elected 
a  Junior,  154. 


Marshall,  Cyril  Ernest  Davis. — 
Elected  an  Associate  Member, 
153. 

Marston,  A. — Correspondence  by, 
151. 

Martin,  Wiluam  Franklin.  — 
Elected  a  Junior,  386. 

Massenburg,  Walter  Gray.  — 
Elected  an  Associate  Member,  3. 

Matheson,  John  Douglas. — Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  225. 

Mathewson,  Thomas  Knight.  — 
Elected  a  Member,  224. 

Maynard,  Henry  W^arner. — Elected 
a  Junior,  497. 

Mead,  D.  W. — On  Committee  on  En- 
gineering Education,  270. 

Means,  Thomas  Herbert. — Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  265. 

Meem,  J.  C. — Discussion  by,  267, 
457 ;  Paper  by,  457. 

Meggy,  Robert  Louis  Gurdelston. — 
Elected  an  Associate  Member,  52. 

Membership.— Additions,  27,  128,  162, 
201,  237,  319,  395,  435,  470,  607; 
Resignations,  30,  207;  Changes 
of  Address,  "165,  204,  240,  327, 
396,  437,  473;  Deaths,  30,  131, 
169,  207,  244,  336,  400,  441,  477, 
510;    Reinstatement,   207. 

Merriman,  Mansfield. — Presides  at 
Meeting,  187. 

Merriman,  Richard  Mansfield. — 
Elected  a  Junior,  48. 

Merriman,  Thaddeus.  —  Discussion 
by,   386. 

Mershon,  Ralph  Davenport.  — 
Elected  a  Member,  188. 

Mexican  Association  of  Engineers 
and  Architects. — Courtesies  of 
the  House  of  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  extended  to, 
269. 

Mexican  Association  of  Military  En- 
gineers. —  Courtesies  of  the 
House  of  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  extended  to,  269. 

Meyers,  Clarence  William.  — 
Elected  an  Associate  Member, 
425. 

MiDDLETON,  Robebt  James. — Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  497. 

Miller,  Fritz. — Elected  a  Junior, 
263. 

Miliar,  Harold  Edmund. — Elected  a 
Junior,  426. 


XVI 

MILLER.  MORSSEN. 

MiLLEB,  Henbt  Lanark. — Elected  a  Mobssen,       Chablbb      Michael.  — 

Junior,   263.  Elected    an    Associate    Member, 

Mills,   Adelbert   Philo. — Elected   a  262;  Discussion  by,  267. 

Junior,  387.  Moser,  Albert  Leo  Breoht. — Elected 

Minutes  of  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  a  Junior,  48. 

Direction,  191,  192,  193,  227,  270,  Moulton,       Oren       MgKenney.    — 

388,  427,  499.  Elected  a  Junior,  190. 

Minutes  of  Meetings  of  the  Society,  "Movable    Bridges,"    presented     and 

1,  2,  47,  60,  161,  152,  187,   188,  discussed.    188. 

223,  224,  269,  260,  266,  267,  268,  Mowlds,  Eugene.— Elected    a    Mem- 

271,  279,  385,  423,  424,  457,  458,  ber,  424. 

495,  496.  Mozart,  William  Jacob. — Elected  an 

Mitchell,  Stephen  Abnold. — Elected  Associate  Member,  189. 

a  Member,  424.  Mulholland,    William. — ^Elected    a 

Mitchell,  William  Washington. —  Member,  51. 

Elected  a  Junior,  190.  "Municipal  Refuse  Disposal:   An  In- 

MoBBEBLT,    Henby    Pbyton. — ^Elected  vestigation,"  to  be  presented  and 

an  Associate  Member,  189.  discussed,   498. 

MoDJESKi,     Ralph.  —  Correspondence  Mubphy,   E.    C. — CJorrespondence   by, 

by,  188.  386. 

MoGENSON,   Peteb. — Elected   a   Mem-  Mubbay,  Ray. — Elected  an  Associate 

ber,   264.  Member,  497. 

Moisseiff,    Leon    Solomon. — ^Trans-  Mxjbtauqh,  Mark  Maubice. — Elected 

f erred  to  Grade  of  Member,  497.  a  Member,  224. 
Moler,  William  G. — On  Local  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  for  An-  "Necaxa  Plant  of  the  Mexican  Light 

nual  Convention,  194.  and  Power  Company,  The,"  pre- 

M6ller,   Louis. — Elected   an   Assoc!-  sented  and  discussed,  2. 

ate  Member,  226-  Nelles,  George  Thomas. — ^Death  an- 

Montiel,    Gilberto. — Discussion    by,  nounced,  498. 

267.  Nelson,    Jabez    Curry. — ^Elected     a 

MoNTBRO,   Julio  Daniel. — Elected  a  Junior,  426. 

Junior,  426.  Newbegin,     Parker     Cleaveland. — 

Monthly  List  of  Recent  Engineering  Elected    an    Associate     Member, 

Articles  of  Interest,  31,  132,  170,  225. 

208,  246,  338,  401,  442,  478,  511.  Newell,  Joseph  Pbtttus. — Elected  a 

Moore,    Fred    Forrest. — ^Elected     a  Member,  424. 

Member,  188.  Nichols,  Adelbert  Reid. — Elected  an 

Moorshead,  Alfred  Lee. — Elected  an  Associate  Member,  153. 

Associate  Member,  189.  Nichols,  0.   F. — Discussion  by,  457. 

MoRAN,  H.  P. — Discussion  by,  457.  Nikirk,    Frank   Austin. — Elected   a 

More,  Charles  Church. — Elected  an  Junior,  190. 

Associnte,   62.  NoERR,  Robebt  Collyer. — Elected  an 

MoRiTZ,    Charles    Holland. — ^Trans-  Associate  Member,  3. 

f erred  to  Grade  oi  Member,  189.  Nominations,     Committee    on. — Elec- 

MoRRlLL,  George  Pillsbuby. — Elected  tion  of,  49,  66;  Report  of  Secre- 

an  Associate  Member,  3.  tary   on   Vacancy   on,   266,   282; 

MoBBis,   Clyde  Tuckeh. — Elected  an  Presents  List  of  Nominees,  430. 

Associate  Member,  153.  Norman  Medal. — ^Award  of,  48,  56. 

MoBBis,  Davis  Habrington. — Elected  Nobth,  Edwabd  P. — On  Committee  to 

an  Associate,  459.  Prepare      Memoir      of      Charles 

MoRBOW,   Samuel    Lynn. — Elected   a  Paine,  227. 

Member,  224.  Noyes,  Stephen  Henley. — Elected  a 

Morse,    Geobge    Fbedebick. — Elected  Junior,    426. 

a  Member,   188. 

Morse,   Howard   Scott. — Elected   an  Oakes,    John    Calvin. — Elected    an 

Associate  Member,  426.  Associate  Member,  225. 
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OAKLEY.  PEARSON. 

Oaklet^  Geosge  Israel. — Elected  an  Pearson,  Edward  Jones. — Elected  a 

Associate  Member,  459.  Member,  496. 

Ober,    Ralph    Hadlock. — Elected    a  Pearson,  F.  S. — ^Paper  by,  2. 

Member,  496.  Pearsons,    Galen     W. — ^Death     an- 

Obeendobf,  Paul  Ernest. — ^Elected  a  nounced,  387. 

Junior,    53;    Death    announced.  Pease,   Frederick  Atwood. — ^Elected 

495.  an  Associate  Member,  262. 

Obrbiteb,  Joseph  William. — Elected  Peck,    Charles    Franklin. — ^Elected 

an  Associate  Member,  459.  a  Junior,  190. 

O'Btbne,    Leo    Charles. — Elected    a  Perrino,   Henry   Garfield. — ^Elected 

Junior,  386.  an  Associate  Member,  459. 

OcKEBSON,    John    A. — Elected    Vice-  Perrot,  Emile  George. — ^Elected  an 

President,  50,    107;    On   Finance  Associate    Member,    52;     Corre- 

Committee,    192;    Correspondence  spondence  by,  224. 

by,  496.  Petersen,      Charles      Walter.  — 

O'CoNKOR,      Cornelius      Joseph.  —  Elected  an  Associate  Member,  52. 

Elected    an    Associate    Member,  Pflueoer,  Alvin  Ctbus. — Elected  an 

262.  Associate  Member,  262. 

OoAWA,  Umesaburo. — Elected  a  Mem-  Phelps,  William  Collins. — ^Elected 

ber,  496.  a  Member,  424. 

CHeabn,   John   Lynch. — ^Elected    a  Philips,   James   Harry. — Elected    a 

Junior,  386.  Member,  51. 

Opsahl,    Hilmajb    Torleiv.' — ^Elected  Pierson,  George  S. — On  Finance  Com- 

an  Associate  Member,  189.  mittee,  192. 

O'RouBKE,   John   F. — Discussion   by,  Pistor,  George  Emil  John. — ^Elected 

267,  457.  an   Associate  Member,   265. 
Ortiz,  Eduabdo. — ^Elected  an  Associ-  Pitzman,   Julius. — Elected  a   Mem- 
ate  Member,  225.  ber,  496. 

Orr,  Samuel  Jacob. — Elected  an  As-  Plummer,      Horace      Edwards.    — 

sociate  Member,  52.  Elected  a  Junior,  226. 

Plympton,    George    Washington. — 

Pace,    Fulton. — Elected    a    Junior,  Death  announced,  423. 

497.  PoHL,  Charles  Andrew. — Elected  an 

Pagon,   William  Watters. — ^Elected  Associate  Member,  425. 

a  Junior,  387.  Poole,  Charles  Arthur. — ^Elected  an 

Paige,  Jason. — Elected  a  Junior,  154.  Associate  Member,  262. 

Pains,     Charles. — ^Appointment     of  Porter,    Sam   Graham. — Elected    an 

Committee  to  Prepare  Memoir  of.  Associate  Member,  425. 

227.  Potter,    Edwin    James. — ^Elected    a 

Palmer,  Marshall  Barker. — ^Elected  Junior,    426. 

an  Associate  Member,  262.  Potter,  Herbert   Leroy. — Elected  a 

Parker,  James  Lafayette. — Elected  Member,  424. 

a  Junior,  263.  Powell,    Charles    Francis. — ^Death 

Parker,    M.    S. — Correspondence    by,  announced,  387. 

152.  Preston,    Charles    Henry,    Jr.  — 

Parker,  Philip  A  Morley. — ^Elected  Elected    an    Associate     Member, 

an  Associate  Member,   153.  425. 

Parsons,   Bubt  Hewitt. — Elected   a  Preston,  Henry  Wray. — ^Transferred 

Member,  51.  to  Grade  of  Member,  386. 

Parsons,    H.   de   B. — ^Discussion   by.  Price,  W.  G. — Discussion  by,  187. 

223.  Prince,  Edward. — Correspondence  by, 

Parsons,   Harold   Ashton. — ^Elected  458. 

an   Associate  Member,  .225.  Prizes,  Conmiittee  to  Recommend  the 

Patterson,  Earl. — ^Elected  a  Junior,  Award    of. — ^Report   of,    48,    56. 

226.  Prout,  H.  G.— On  Committee  to  Pre- 

Pavements. — Informal  Discussion  on,  pare  Memoir  of   Charles    Paine, 

268.  227. 
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PUBLICATIONS.  REINFORCED. 

Publications       Committee. — ^Appoint-  "Reinforced  Concrete  Pipe  for  Cany- 

ment  of,  192.  ing  Water  Under  Pressure,"  pre- 

PuQA,     GunxEBMO    T     Bbltban.  —  sented  and  discussed,  424. 

Elected  a  Member,  261.  "Reinforced    Concrete    Towers,"    pre- 
sented, 424. 

QciMBT,     Chables     Henbt,     Jr. —  "Reinforced    Concrete    Work    of    the 

Elected    an    Associate    Member,  McGraw    Building,     The,"     pre- 

497.  sented  and  discussed,  496. 

QuiHBT,  H.   H. — Correspondence  by,  Report  of  Tellers  on  Vote  for  Officers, 

269.  60,  106. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Direction,  8. 

Rail    Sections. — ^Progress    Report    of  Report  of  the  Board  of  Direction  Rel- 

Committee  on,  49,  69,  266,  290;  ative  to  the  Proposed  Committee 

Discussion  on  Receipt  of  Report  on    En^neering    Education,    49, 

of  Committee  on,  266,  283;  Reso-  63;     Discussion  on,  65. 

lution  on  Receipt  of  Report  of  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Concrete 

Committee  on,  266,  289.  and  Reinforced  Concrete,  49,  69. 

"Rainfall  and  Run-Off  in  Storm-  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Rail  Sec- 
Water  Sewers,"  presented  and  tions,  49,  69,  266,  290;  Discus- 
discussed,  161.  sion  on  Receipt  of,  266,  283 ;  Res- 

Rannet,      Chables      Garfield.   —  olution  on  Receipt  of,  266,  289. 

Elected  a  Junior,  226.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Uniform 

Ranson,  Bibtbam  Willabd. — ^Elected  Tests  of  Cement,  49,  68. 

a  Junior,  387.  Report  of  the  Committee  to  Recom- 

Rasteb,  Waltheb. — Elected  an  Asso-  mend  the  Award  of  Prizes,  48, 

ciate  Member,  163.  66. 

Ravenscboft,     Edwabd     Hawkb.  —  Report  of  the  Secretary,  16. 

Elected    an    Associate     Member,  Report  of  the  Secretary  on  Vacancy 

469.  on  Nominating  Committee,  266, 

Rebolledo,   Miguel. — ^Discussion   by,  282. 

267.  Report  of  the  Secretary  Relative  to 

"Recent    Practice    in    Hydraulic-Fill  Time  and  Place  for  Holding  40th 

Dam     Construction,"     presented  Annual  Convention,  266,  279. 

and  discussed,  1.  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  19. 

Reed,  AiiFBED  Clase, — ^Elected  an  As-  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Amend- 

sociate  Member,  262.  ments   to   the    Constitution,    49, 

Reed,  William  Belden,  Jb. — Elected  71;  Discussion  of,  86. 

an  Associate  Member,  262.  Resolution  on  Receipt  of  Report  of 

Reel,  Chables  Gobdoit. — ^Elected  an  Committee  on  Rail  Sections,  266, 

Associate  Member,  262.  289. 

Beioh,  Phillip  Jacob.-— Elected    an  Resolutions  of  Thanks  at  the  Annual 

Associate  Member,  262.  Convention,  269,  299,  427. 

Reichabdt,     Walteb     Fbedebigk. —  Rhodes,    Claude    Ibvin. — Elected    a 

Elected    an    Associate    Member,  Junior,  226. 

^     ^®^-  .  .  -r,,    X  J         Rice,  John  Mabie  Thomas. — Elected 

Reimeb,  Abthub  Adams. — ^Elected  an  ^  Junior    190 

Associate  Member,  163.  ^              Rowland        Grenvtlle     — 

RKiK«»     Wnx^    HKj«a    VALK.-  ^""feleo^Tjunior.  154   ^^ 

Elected  a  Member,  153.  _            .„              ,,    '         -oi    i.  j 

"Reinforced   Concrete   Bridge   Across  Rio«»     W^«>™     MELOY.-Elected     a 

the  Hudson  River  at  Sandy  Hill,  „      Junior,  387. 

New  York,  The,"  presented  and  Richabdson,      CmrroBD.— Discussion 

discussed,  269.  *V»  268. 

"Reinforced    Concrete   Floor   Systems  Richabdson,       Clinton       Leboy.  — 

for      Fire-Resisting      Structures,  Elected    an    Associate    Member, 

The      Economical      Design      of,"  425. 

Awarded  the  Norman  Medal,  48,  Richabdson,      James      Hebbebt.  — 

66.  Elected  an  Associate  Member,  3. 
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RICHARDSON. 

RicHASDSoN,  John  Francis. — ^Elected 

an  Afisociate  Member,  262. 
Richmond,  Julian  Pierre  William. 

— ^Elected  an  Associate  Member, 

497. 
RmowAT,    Robert. — On    Nominating 

GoDunittee,  40,  69. 
RixoEL,    Ross     Milton. — ^Elected    a 

Jimior,  154. 
Riffle,   Franklin.  —  Correspondence 

by,  224. 
Rindsfoos,  Charles  Siesel. — ^Elected 

a  Junior,  190. 
Ripley,    John    Wesley. — Elected    a 

Member,  224. 
Robbins,  Franklin  Henry. — Elected 

an  Associate  Member,  265. 
RoBBiNS,    Hallet    Riob. — Elected    a 

Junior,  460. 
Roberts,  William  Jackson. — ^Trans- 
ferred to  Grade  of  Member,  386. 
Robinson,    Frank    Miner. — Elected 

an  Associate  Member,  3. 
Robinson,  G.  L. — Paper  by,  423. 
Robinson,     Herbert     Fulwiler.  — 

Elected    an    Associate    Member, 

265. 
Robinson,    Ward    Rjsid. — Elected    a 

Junior,  190. 
Rockwell,  James  Vincent. — ^Trans- 
ferred to  Grade  of  Member,  459. 
Rodenbouqh,  James  Foster. — ^Elected 

an  Associate  Member,   189. 
Rogers,    Edwin    Henry. — ^Elected    a 

Member,  2. 
Rogers,   Mesritt   Harrison. — Death 

announced,    264. 
Rogers,  Thomas  Farwell. — ^Elected 

a  Junior,  154. 
Rohrer,  Jacob  Bomberger. — Elected 

a  Member,  458. 
Rowland  Prize. — ^Award  of,  49,  56. 
Roy,  Robert  Maitland. — ^Transferred 

to  Grade  of  Member,  153. 
Rtte,   Malcolm   Asher. — ^Elected   an 

Associate  Member,  262. 
RuGG,  Warren  IBtrmsR. — Elected  an 

Associate  Member,  459. 
RuGGLES,  W.  B. — Correspondence  by, 

151. 
RuMSEY,    B.    C. — Death    announced, 

498. 
RusHMORE,   David   BarkjbJr. — ^Elected 

a  Member,  2. 
Russell,    S.    Bent. — ^Discussion    by, 

267. 
Ryder,  E.  M.  T. — Discussion  by,  268. 


SACKETT. 

Saokett,  Robert  Lemuel. — Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  52. 

San  Francisco  Association  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.  —  Abstract  of 
Minutes  of  Meetings  of,  6,  158, 
231;  Reports  of  Committees  of. — 
On  "The  Effects  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Earthquake  of  April  18th, 
1906,  on  Engineering  Construc- 
tions," presented  and  discussed, 
224. 

Saph,  Augustus  Valentine. — ^Trans- 
ferred to  Grade  of  Associate 
Member,  386. 

Sauerman,  Henry  Burger. — Elected 
an   Associate   Member,   225. 

Savage,  John  Lucian. — Elected  an 
Associate  Member,  225. 

Sawtelle,  Harry  Francis. — Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  153. 

Sawyer,  James  Herbert. — Elected  a 
Junior,  226. 

ScHAEFFLER,  JOSEPH  Carl. — Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  262. 

Schnauber,  Frank  Justus. — Elected 
a   Member,    153. 

Schneider,  C.  C. — ^Paper  by,  188; 
Discussion  by,  188. 

Sghoder,  Ernest  William. — Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  3. 

ScHOFiELD,  Mark  William. — Elected 
a  Member,  224. 

ScHREiBER,  John  Martin. — Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  262. 

Schubert,  Frederick  Celestinb. — 
Elected  an  Associate  Member, 
262. 

Schttlze,  Henry  Atherton. — Elected 
a  Member,  424. 

Schuyler,  James  D. — ^Paper  by,  1. 

SCHWARZ2,  Carl  Theodore. — Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  225. 

ScHwrrzBR,  John  Edward. — Elected 
a  Member,  264. 

Scott,  John  Kuhn.  —  Elected  a 
Junior,  426. 

"Scranton  Tunnel  of  the  Lackawanna 
and  Wyoming  Valley  Railroad, 
The,"  awarded  the  Thomas  Fitch 
Rowland  Prize,  49,  56. 

Seaman,  Henry  B. — ^Discussion  by, 
188,    457. 

Secretary. — Report  of,  16;  Elec- 
tion of,  192;  Report  of.  On  Va- 
cancy on  Nominating  Committee, 
266,  282. 


XX 

SEE.  SMITH. 

See,     Geoboe     Corliss. — Elected     a  Smith,    Fohrest    Leigh. — ^Elected    a 

Junior,  387.  Junior,   263. 

Seebt,  Francis  Joseph. — Elected  an  Smith,    Francis    Betts. — Elected    a 

Associate  Member,  189.  Member,   2. 

Sbkiba,   Shioeki. — Elected   an   Asso-  Smith,  Francis  Marshall. — Elected 

ciate  Member,  426.  a  Junior,  48. 

Sewsll,    John     Stephen. — ^Awarded  Smith,  G.  E.  P. — ^Discussion  by,  267. 

the  Norman  Medal,  48,  56;  Ap-  Smith,  Howard  Everett. — Elected  a 

pointed  to  Represent  Society  at  Member,  458. 

Fiftieth   Anniversary   of   Ameri-  Smith,   J.   Waldo. — On   Publications 

can  Institute  of  Architects,   191.  Committee,    192;    On   Committee 

Seymour,      Horatio.  —  Death      an-  of  Arrangements  for  Annual  Con- 

nounced,  154.  vention,  192;  Discussion  by,  267, 

Shailer,   R.  a. — ^Discussion  bv,  457.  268. 

Shand,   James. — Elected   a   Member,  Smith,  Julian  Chatard. — Elected  an 

424.  Associate  Member,  425. 

Shanlet,  James  Roosevelt. — Elected  Smith,   Latton    Fontaine. — ^Elected 

an  Associate,  153.  an  Associate  Member,  262. 

Shaw,  David  Joseph. — Elected  an  As-  Smith,  Merritt  Haviland. — Elected 

sociate  Member,  153.  a  Member,   188. 

Shedd,     Frank     Edson. — Elected     a  Smith,   Walter   M. — Discussion    by, 

Member,  51.  495. 

Sherrerd,  John  Maxwell. — Elected  Snell,   Thomas   Cullen    Bryant. — 

a  Member,  264.  Elected  a  Member,  264. 

Sherrerd,    M.    R. — On     Publications  Snow,    F.    Herbert. — Discussion    by, 

Committee,    192;    Discussion   by,  267. 

267.  Snow,  Jesse  Baker. — Elected  a  Mem- 

Shoemaker,      Harry.  —  Elected      a  ber,   424. 

Junior,  387.  Society. — Diagram    Showing    Growth 

Shuman,  Edward  Peter. — Elected  a  of,    9;    Diagram    Showing   Ordi- 

Member,  424.  nary  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

Simpson,  Paul  Dyer. — Elected  an  As-  of  (1882  to  1906,  inclusive),  15. 

sociate  Member,  52.  SoLis,  Pabix),  and  Octavio  GuzmAn. 

Sinks,  Fbank  Forrest. — Transferred  — Discussion  by,  267. 

to  Grade  of  Member,  263;  Corre-  Solomon,  Gabriel  Roberts.— Elected 

spondence  by,  495.  an  Associate  Member,  425. 

Sinnickson,  Georoe  Rosenoarten.—  "Solution   of  the   Problem  of   Deter- 

Elected  an  Associate  Member,  52.  mining  the  Economic  Size  of  Pipe 

Sisson,  Georoe  ABTHUR.--Elected   a  for    High-Pressure    Water-Power 

Junior,  226.  Installations,   A,"  presented   and 

Skinner,     Frederick*   Gardiner.  —  discussed    260. 

Elected    an    Associate     Member,  Soper,  George  A.— Discussion  by,  267, 

386.  ^gg 

Slifeb,    HIBA.M    J08BPH.-Elected    a  ^oi  rriEB,  HENRV.-KIeoted  a  Member. 

Member,  261.  ^g^                                                      * 

Smith,    A.    H. — Correspondence    by,  „            '       m                    i»r 

^gg                            ^                  "^  Souther,      Theodore     Wheet^r.  — 

Smith.  '  ALBEBT.-Elected    an    Asso-  ^If^^^    *"     Associate    Member, 

ciate,  189.  ^^'** 

Smith,  Cameron  C— Elected  an  As-  Spiker,   William   Thomas   Clare.— 

sociate     263.  Elected    an     Associate    Member, 

Smith,  Chester  Wason. — Paper  by,  262. 

424.  Sprague.      Norman      Salisbury.  — 

Smith,  Edgar  Field.— Elected  an  As-  Klccted    an     Associate    Member, 

sociate  Member,  225.  265. 

Smith,    Eliot    Nichoi>s.— Elected    a  Sphoul,    ARcninALD    Au;:xander.  — 

Junior,  226.  Elected  a  Member,  225. 
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SQUIRE. 

Squibe,    Habst    Edwin. — Elected    a 

Junior,  48. 
Standeb,  Isaac  Joshua. — ^Elected  an 

Associate  Member,  52. 
Sta&b,  Hebbebt  Habbis. — ^Elected  an 

Associate  Member,  426. 
Stabb,  W11.LIAM  Wbioht. — Elected  a 

Member,  225. 
Stattoit,     Edwabd     Mobes. — ^Trans- 
ferred to  Grade  of  Member,  459. 
Steabnb,    Fbeoebic    p. — Presides    at 

Meeting,  2,  47,  54. 
Steabns,  Ralph  Hamilton. — Elected 

an  Associate  Member,  497. 
Steece,    Emmet    A. — Correspondence 

by,  161. 
Stepath,     Chables     Undebhill.  — 

Elected    an    Associate    Member, 

266. 
Stephenson,    Stuabt    Augustus. — 

Elected    an    Associate    Member, 

266. 
Stebn,    E.    W. — ^Discussion    by,    224, 

269,  457,  496. 
Stevens,  Geobgb  M. — ^Elected  an  As- 
sociate Member,  459. 
Stevenson,      Thomas      Patton.   — 

Elected    an    Associate    Member, 

459. 
Stevenson,     Wiluam     Lawbie.  — 

Elected    an    Associate    Member, 

426. 
Stewart,       John       Wellinoton. — 

Elected  an  Associate  Member,  3. 
Stone,    Henby    Mobton. — Elected    a 

Member,  188. 
Stow,   Mulfobd. — ^Elected   a   Junior, 

387. 
Stbachan,  Joseph. — On  Nominating 

Committee,    49,    57. 
Stbonq,   Sidnet    Davis. — Elected    a 

Junior,  460. 
Stubbixfxeld,  Gabfield. — ^Elected  an 

Associate  Member,  469. 
SUMNEB,  RoBEBT  SwAN. — ^Transferred 

to  Grade  of  Member,  469. 
Sussex,  James  Wolfe. — ^Elected  an 

Associate  Member,  426. 
SuTEB,   Russell. — ^Elected   an   Asso- 
ciate Member,  3. 
Swain,    Geoboe    F. — ^Nominated    as 

Vice-President,  430. 
SwENSSON,    Emil. — On    Publications 

Committee,  192. 
SwETT,  EVEBETT  Uabold. — Elected  a 

Junior,  420. 
Sykes,    Geoboe. — Elected    an    Asso- 
ciate Member,  497. 


TABOR. 

Tabob,  Ebnest  Fbbdebiok. — Elected 
a  Member,  226. 

Tatua,  Alexandeb  Jenifeb.  — 
Elected  an  Associate  Member, 
189. 

Tatlob,  William  Gavin. — ^Elected  a 
Member,  261. 

Teichman,  F. — Correspondence  by, 
424. 

Tellers. — ^Appointed  to  Canvass  B&1> 
lot  for  Election  of  Officers  47, 
54;  Report  of,  On  Election  of 
Officers,  60,  106;  Appointed  to 
Canvass  Ballot  on  Proposed 
Amendments  to  Constitution, 
152;  Report  of.  On  Proposed 
Amendments  to  Constitution, 
152. 

Temple,  Edwin  Bbinton. — Elected  a 
Member,  424. 

Terrell,  Willifobd  Habby. — ^Trans- 
ferred to  Grade  of  Member,  497. 

Tebby,  Abthub  Linvilue,  Jb.  — 
Elected  a  Junior,  164. 

Tebby,  John  Hbbmon. — Elected  a 
Member,  424. 

Thanheiseb,  Chables  August.  — 
Elected  an  Associate  Member, 
266. 

Thompson,  Edwabd  Pebgival.  — 
Elected  an  Associate,  263. 

Thompson,  Sanfobo  E. — Paper  by, 
223;   Discussion  by,  223. 

Thomson,  T.  Ejsnnabd. — ^Discussion 
by,  162,  467. 

Thomson,  Wabben  Bbown. — Elected 
a  Junior,  63. 

Thornhill,  Edwabd  B.-^Resignation 
accepted,  499. 

Thobp,  Richard  Fenwick. — Trans- 
ferred to  Grade  of  Member,  154. 

Thboop,  George  Huntington.  — 
Elected  an  Associate  Member, 
226. 

Thurston,  Eugene  True,  Jr.  — 
Elected  an  Associate  Member, 
163. 

Tiffany,  Nelson  Otis,  Jr. — Elected 
an  Associate  Member,  3. 

Tillinghast,  Frederick  Howard. — 
Elected  an  Associate  Member, 
225. 

TiLLSON,  George  W. — Elected  Di- 
rector, 50,  107,  161;  On  Library 
Committee,  192;  Presides  at 
Meeting,  259,  457;  Discussion 
by,  268. 
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OXDLL.  VENSANO. 

Toll,    Abahbl     Clabk. — Elected    a  Vensano,     Habbt     Chittenden.  — 

Junior,  100.  Elected  a  Junior,  387. 

Tbautwinb,  Jouir  C,  Jb. — Presents  Vlibqenthabt,  Johannes  Gobnelis. 

Minority  Report  of  Committee  on  — ^Elected  an  Associate   Member, 

Amendments  to  Constitution,  49,  262. 

78.  Vooel,    John    Leonabd. — ^Elected    a 

Treasurer. — ^Report  of  the,  19.  Junior,   460. 

Tbibus,  L.   L. — Discussion    by,    259,  von  Schon,  H. — Discussion  by,  385. 

458.  von     Schbenk,     Hebmann. — Elected 

Tbout,  C.  E. — Discussion  by,  496.  an  Associate,  266. 
Tbowbbidoe,     Alfbed     Lockwood. — 

Elected  a  Junior,  387.  Waodell,   J.    A.    L. — ^Discussion   by, 

Tbue,     Albebt      Otis. — Elected      a  267. 

Junior,  53.  Wadswobth,   H.   H. — Correspondence 

Tuckeb,   H.    F. — Correspondence   by,  by,  224. 

496.  Wagneb,  F.  C. — ^Appointed  Teller  to 
TUDOB,   CuNTON   Gambbill. — ^Elected  Canvass    Ballot   for   Election   of 

an  Associate  Member,  225.  Officers,  47,  54. 

Tutheblt,  Geoboe  Cotton. — ^Elected  Wagneb,  Habbt  Edwabd. — Elected  an 

a  Junior,  226.  Associate  Member,  459. 

Tyleb,  Roy  Dexteb. — Elected  an  As-  Wainwbight,  Jonathan. — ^Death  an- 

sociate  Member,  153.  noimced,  460. 

Watte,   Qvy   Bennett. — ^Transferred 

Underground  Piping  in  City  Streets.  to  Grade  of  Member,  459 ;  DisouH- 

— Correspondence  Relative  to  the  sion  by,  495. 

Appointment  of  Special  Commit-  Waitt,  Chables  G. — Resignation  ac- 

tee  on,  260.  cepted,  499. 

Undebhill,    Gbandison    Gbidley. —  Walejsb,    Edwabd    Geoboe. — ^Elected 

Elected    an    Associate    Member,  a  Junior,  190. 

262.  Walkeb,  Gilbebt  Stoddabd. — Elected 

Undebwood,     Howabd     Wabben.  —  an  Associate  Member,  225. 

Elected    an    Associate    Member,  Wall,    Edwabd    E. — ^Paper   by,   458. 

189.  Wabd,   Chables   Clabence. — -Elected 

'^Uniformity     of     Requirement     and  an  Associate  Member,  265. 

Clearness     of     Specification     in  Wabd,   Geobgb   Mebbitt. — Elected    a 

Agreements   for   the  Graduation  Junior,  460. 

of  Railroads,"  presented  and  dis-  Wabdle,       Edwabd       Beaumont. — 

cussed,  162.  Elected    an    Associate    Member, 

497. 

Van     Alstyne,     Henby    Abthub. —  Wabneb,  Edwin  H. — Correspondence 

Transferred    to   Grade   of    Mem-  by,  2. 

ber,  497.  Wabbinoton,      Habby      Esmond.  — 

Van  Hobne,  John  Russell. — Elected  Transferred  to  Grade  of  Member, 

a  Junior,  460.  154. 

Van  Name,  Joseph  Mason. — Elected  Washington,    W.    deH. — ^Discussion 

an  Associate,   189.  by,    187. 

Van     Ness,     Howabd     Edwabd. —  Washington,  D.  C. — Annual  Reunion 

Elected    an    Associate    Member,  of  Members  of  the  American  So- 

497.  ciety  of  Civil  Engineers  Residing 
Van     Obnum,     Samuel     Judson. —  in,  231. 

Elected    an    Associate    Member,  Wasseb,  Thomas  James. — Elected  an 

497.  Associate  Member,  189. 

Vehbenkamp,     Henby    William.  —  Wassneb,  Michael. — Elected  an  As- 
Elected    an    Associate    Member,  sociate  Member,  262. 
262.  "Water    Purification    at    St.    Louis, 

Venable,     William     Mayo. — ^Trans-  Mo.,"    presented    and    discussed. 

.  ferred  to  Grade  of  Member,  426.  458. 
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WATER.  WILSON. 

Water  Supply. — Informal  Discussion  Wilson,  Ghables  Cokeb. — ^Elected  a 

on,  267.  Member,  496. 

Wauoh,      William      Hammond.  —  Wilson,  Habby  Peboival. — Elected  a 

Elected    an    Associate    Member,  Junior,    460. 

262.  Wilson,    Thad    Loben. — ^Elected    an 

Wkbsteb,  6.  S. — ^Discussion  by,  423.  Associate  Member,  265. 

Weeks,  William  Chables. — ^Elected  Winslow,     Benjamin     Emanusl. — 

a  Member,  424.  Elected  a  Member,  424. 

Wbqmann,  EDWABD.^Paper  by,  151;   Wise,    James    Huqhes. — Elected   an 

Discussion  by,  152.  Associate  Member,  52. 

Weidel,    Joseph. — Elected   an   Asso-  Wise,  Russell  Shebwood. — ^Elected  a 

ciate  Member,  265.  Junior,  190. 

Wellman,     S.    T. — ^Resignation    ac-  Wolcott,    Ghbistopheb    Stanton. — 

cepted,  499.  Elected    an     Associate    Member, 

Weston,  Geoboe. — ^Elected  a  Member,  263. 

261.  Wolfe,  Ghbistian  John. — ^Elected  a 

Weymouth,    Fbank   Elwin. — ^Trans-  Member,  153. 

ferred  to  Grade  of  Member,  52.        Wood,  Dethio  Hewitt. — ^Elected  an 
Wheeloce,    DeFobest    Augustus. —  Associate  Member,  52. 

Transferred  to  Grade  of  Member,  Wood,  Geobge. — ^Elected  an  Associate 

226.  Member,   263. 

Whipple,  G.  C. — ^Discussion  by,  468.  Wood,  !^nbt  Shotwell. — Elected  a 
White,  Lazabus. — Correspondence  by.  Member,  225. 

457.  Wood,   Robebt   Walteb. — Elected    a 

White.  Willabd  Olney. — Elected  an  Junior,   386. 

Associate  Member,  189.  Wood,   Wabben   Powell. — ^Elected  a 

Whitman,  Ralph. — ^Elected  an  Asso-  Member,  264. 

date  Member,  459.  Woodcock,  Henbt  Weight. — ^Elected 

Whitnet,    Thomas    Bbyan,    Jb.  —  an  Associate  Member,  497. 

Elected  an  Associate  Member,  52.  Woodbuff,    James    A. — ^Resignation 
WiGom,  Thomas  H. — ^Discussion  by,  accepted,  191. 

424.  WoBCESTEB,     J.     R. — Correspondence 

Wilbanks,  John  Robebt. — ^Elected  a  ,_    ^7>  188,  424. 

Junior,  387.  Wobley,  John  Stephen.— Elected  an 

Wildes,  Waldo  GiLMAN.—Elected  an  ^    Associate  Membei%  263. 

Associate  Member,  3.  ^"^^'''.   Geoboe     Washington.  — 

Wiley,  Hugh   Lemuel.— Elected    an  ^    Elected  a  Member,  226. 

T««Si^   ion  ^*«^t«^    »"  Weight,  John  Bebtbam.— Elected  an 

junior,   iwu.  Associate  Member   225 

Williams,    Gabdneb    S.— Discussion  ^jj^^^jr^       Habby      Blakemori:  — 

by^ 267    268;  Nominated  as  Di-  ^"^Sed  ^arABScli^M^ber, 

rector,  430.  ^gg  ' 

Williams,    Howabd    Shay. — Elected 

an  Associate  Member,   263.  Yates,  Eugene  Adams.— Elected  an 

Williams,  LbRoy  Duncan.— Elected  Associate  Member,   425. 

a  Junior,  63.  Yeo  ,   William    Albebt. — ^Elected    a 

WiLUB,    Albebt    Jones. — ^Elected    a  Junior,  426. 

Junior,   387. 
Willis,  Habby  Pabsons. — Elected  an  Zabriskie,  Albebt  Mengeb. — Elected 

Associate  Member,  153.  an  Associate  Member,  497. 
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iVllNUTES  OF  MEETINQS. 


OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

December  ipth,  1906. — The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.46 
!•.  M.;  Vice-President  Kuichling  in  the  chair;  Chas.  Warren  Hunt, 
Secretary;  and  present,  also,  114  members  and  18  guests. 

A  paper  by  James  D.  Schuyler,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled 
"Recent  Practice  in  Hydraulic-Fill  Dam  Construction,"  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Secretary,  and  discussed  by  Clemens  Herschel,  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  The  Secretary  also  presented  written  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  from  Messrs.  W.  L.  Butcher  and  T.  G.  Dabney. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  deaths: 

Peter  Christian  Asserson,  elected  Member,  July  5th,  1882; 
died  December  6th,  1906. 
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Charles  Humphreys^  elected  Member,  February  let,  1905;  died 
November  18th,  1906. 

Wallace  Clyde  Johnson^  elected  Member,  October  5th,  1892; 
died  December  15th,  1906. 

Adjourned. 

January  ad,  1907. — The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.35 
p.  M.;  President  Stearns  in  the  chair;  Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  Sec- 
retary; and  present,  also,  119  members  and  17  guests. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  December  5th,  1906,  were  ap- 
proved as  printed  in  Proceedings  for  December,  1906. 

A  paper  by  Messrs.  F.  S.  Pearson  and  F.  O.  Black  well.  Mem- 
bers, Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  "The  Necaxa  Plant  of  the  Mexican 
Light  and  Power  Company"  was  presented  by  Mr.  Blackwell,  and 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  The  Secretary  read  communications 
on  the  subject  from  Messrs.  Edwin  H.  Warner,  F.  G.  Baum  and 
H.  F.  Labelle. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  G.  P.  Farley,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.,  presenting  to  the  Society  a  sample  of  a  steel  shaving  dropped 
from  the  forging  of  a  16-in.  B.  L.  rifle  made  at  the  Army  Gun 
Factory,  Watervliet  Arsenal,  West  Troy,  N.  Y.  This  shaving, 
which  is  50  ft.  long,  had  been  woven  into  the  form  of  a  basket. 

The  Secretary  announced  for  the  Annual  Meeting  the  following- 
additional  excursions  on  Wednesday,  January  16th,  1906:  To  the? 
Blackwells  Island  Bridge,  Fifty-ninth  Street  Power  Station  of  the 
Interurban  Kapid  Transit  Co.,  new  Hoboken  Terminal  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Ry.  Co.,  and  several  points  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Tunnel. 

Ballots  for  membership  were  canvassed,  and  the  following  candi- 
dates elected: 

As  Members. 

Madison  Mott  Cannon,  Brunswick,  Ga. 
Thomas  Francis  McCrickett,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Edwin  TIenry  Rogers,  Boston,  Mass. 
David  Barker  Rush  more,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Francis  Betts  Smith,  Vallejo,  Cal. 

As  Associate  Members. 

< 

WiLLUM  Cyrus  Bunnel,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 
Joseph  Revgondeau  de  Gratresse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Clifford  Geor(5e  Dunnells,  Allogliony,  Pa. 
Arthur  Benjamin   Farnham,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
John   Thompson    Bisskt    Gellatlv,    Queenstown,    Cape 
Colony,  South  Africa. 
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Lewis  Wernette  Hancock^  Louisville,  Ky. 

Joseph  Churchill  Hilton,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  Merrit  Holmes,  Daiquiri,  Cuba. 

Sidney  Gardner  Jones,   Straw,  Mont. 

Oeorqe  Wiluam  Lee,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

John  Lorenzo  McConnell,  Winona  Lake,  Lid. 

James  Benney  McCord,  New  York  City. 

Michael  Joseph  McDonouoh,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Gray  Massenburg,  De  Kidder,  La. 

George  Pillsbury  Morrill,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

Egbert  Collyer  Noerr,  Hartford,  Conn. 

James  Herbert  Richardson,  New  York  City. 

Frank  Miner  Robinson,  Quincy,  Cal. 

Ernest  Willum  Schoder,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

John  Wellington  Stewart,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Russell  Suter,  New  York  City. 

Nelson  Otis  Tiffany,  Jr.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Waldo  Gilman  Wildes,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  deaths: 

George  Cecil  Kenyon,  elected  Associate  Member,  April  4th, 
1900;  Member,  June  6th,  1905;  died  October  30th,  1906. 

Alba  Fisk  Brown,  elected  Member,  September  Yth,  1887;  died 
April  22d,  1906. 

Adjourned. 

January  i6th,  1907.— The  minutes  of  this,  the  Annual  Meetingr* 
will  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings  for  February,  1907. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The  House  of  the  Society  Is  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  lo  P.  M., 
every  day,  except  Sundays,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
Christmas  Day. 

MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  February  6th,  1907* — 8.30  p.  m. — A  regular  busi- 
ness meeting  will  be  held.  Ballots  for  membership  will  be  can- 
vassed, and  a  paper  entitled  '^Lighthouse  Construction  in  the  Phil- 
ippines," by  Spencer  Cosby,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  will  be  presented 
for  discussion. 

This  paper  was  printed  in  Proceedings  for  November,  1906. 

Wednesday,  February  aoth,  1907 — 8.30  p.  m. — At  this  meeting 
two  papers  will  be  presented  for  discussion,  as  follows:  '^Rainfall, 
and  Run-Off  in  Storm- Water  Sewers,''  by  Charles  Emerson 
Gregory,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.;  and  "The  Design  of  the  New 
Oroton  Dam,"  by  Edward  Wegmann,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Gregory  was  printed  in  Proceedings  for  No- 
vember, 1906;  Mr.  Wegmann's  paper  is  printed  in  this  number  of 
Proceedings. 

Wednesday,  March  6th,  i907« — 8.30  p.  m. — A  regular  business 
meeting  will  be  held.  Ballots  for  membership  will  be  canvassed, 
and  a  paper  entitled  "Uniformity  of  Requirement  and  Clearness  of 
Specification  in  Agreements  for  the  Graduation  of  Railroads,"  by 
W.  F.  Dennis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  will  be  presented  for  discussion. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  this  number  of  Proceedings, 


PRIVILEQES    OF    ENQINEERINQ    SOCIETIES 

EXTENDED  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN   SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL    ENGINEERS. 

Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  following  Engineering  Societies,  both  to  the  use  of 
their  Reading  Rooms  and  at  all  meetings: 

North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England. 
Society  of  Engineers,  17  Victoria  Street,   Westminster,   S.  W., 

England. 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  99  John  Street,  New 

York  City. 
Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  715  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 

Mass. 
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Civil  Engineers*  Club  of  Cleveland,  1200  Scofield  Building,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis,  3S17  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  1122  Girard  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  803  Fulton  Build- 
ing, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Western  Society  of  Engineers,  1737  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago, 

111. 
Louisiana  Engineering  Society,  004  Tulane-Newcomb   Building, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Engineers'  Club  of  Central   Pennsylvania,  Corner  Second   and 

Walnut  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Engineers'  and  Architects'  Club  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  303  Norton 

Building,  Fourth  and  Jefferson  Streets,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Teknisk  Forening,  Yestre  Boulevard  18-1,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Socicie'  des  Ingenieurs  Civils  de  France,  19  Rue  Blanche,  Paris ^ 

France. 
Svenska    Teknologforenigen,   Brunkebergstorg    18,    Stockliolm, 
Sweden. 

institute  of  Marine  Engineers,  58  Boniford  Road,  Stratford,  Lon- 
don, £.,  England. 

Midland  Institute  of  Mining,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers, 
Sheffield,  England. 

Sachsischer  Ingenieur-  und  Architekten-Verein,  Dresden,  Ger- 
many. 

Assoclasao  dos  Engenheiros  Civis  Portuguezes,  Lisbon,  Portu- 
gal. 

Pacific    Northwest    Society   of    Engineers,     617-618     Pioneer 
Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Institution  of  Naval  Architects,   5   Adelphi    Terrace,    London, 
W.  C,  England. 

Memphis  Engineering  Society,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oesterrelchischer  Ingenieur-   und  Architekten-Verein,  Eschen- 
bachgasse  9,  Vienna,  Austria. 

The  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers,  39  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster, S.  W.,  London,  England. 

Institution  of  Engineers  of  the  River  Plate,  Buenos    Aires,  Ar- 
gentine Republic. 

Sociedad  Colomblana  de  Ingenieros,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Australasian  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

Cleveland  Institute  of  Engineers,  Middlesbrough,  England. 
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Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Konlnidljic  Instltuut  van  Ingenieurst  The   Hague,  The  Nether- 
lands. 
Rochester  Engineering  Society,  Bochester,  X.  Y. 

SEARCHES  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

In  January,  1902,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  make  searches 
in  the  Library,  upon  request,  and  to  charge  therefor  the  actual  cost 
to  the  Society  for  the  extra  work  required.  Since  that  time  many 
searches  have  been  made,  and  bibliographies  and  other  information 
on  special  subjects  furnished. 

The  resulting  satisfaction,  to  the  members  who  have  made  use  of 
the  resources  of  the  Society  in  this  manner^  has  been  expressed  fre- 
quently, and  leaves  little  doubt  that,  if  it  were  generally  known  to 
the  membership  that  such  work  would  be  undertaken,  many  would 
avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  cost  is  trifling,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  time  of  an 
engineer  who  looks  up  such  matters  himself,  and  the  work  can  be 
performed  quite  as  well,  and  much  more  quickly,  by  persons  familiar 
with  the  Library. 

Copies  of  all  lists  of  references  are  filed,  so  that  in  many  cases  it 
is  only  necessary  to  make  a  typewritten  copy,  which  reduces  the 
cost  of  searches  to  a  minimum. 

In  asking  that  such  work  be  undertaken,  members  should  specify 
clearly  the  subject  to  be  covered,  and  whether  references  to  general 
books  only  are  desired,  or  whether  a  complete  bibliography,  involv- 
ing search  through  periodical  literature,  is  desired. 

In  reference  to  this  work,  a  summary  of  all  searches  made  to 
date  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix*  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Direction  for  the  year  ending  December  Slst,  1906. 

LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  OF   MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(Abstract.) 

December  19th,  1906.— The  tenth  regular  meeting  of  the  San 
Francisco  Association  of  Members,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  was  held; 
Edwin  Duryea,  Jr.,  President,  in  the  chair;  Franklin  Riffle,  Sec- 
retary; and  present,  also,  30  members  and  3  guests. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

It  was  decided  to  print  and  send  to  each  member  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  each  meeting. 

♦Pagre  80. 
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The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  A.  L.  Adams. 
Vice-President,   Charles  Derleth^   Jr. 
Secretary,  Frankun  Riffle. 
Treasurer,  J.  D.  Galloway. 

The  Eeport  of  the  General  Committee  on  Earthquake  Effects 
was  presented,  and  also  the  letter  of  the  President  transmitting  the 
reports  of  the  several  Earthquake  Committees. 

The  paper  hy  A.  L.  Adams,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  "Addi- 
tional Information  on  the  Durability  of  Wooden  Stave  Pipe," 
printed  in  Proceedings  for  September,  1906,  was  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Adams,  Howells,  Marx,  Duryea,  Galloway,  A.  M.  Hunt, 
Wagoner,  and  Harroun. 

The  paper  by  James  D.  Schuyler,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled 
^llecent  Practice  in  Hydraulic-Fill  Dam  Construction,"  printed  in 
Proceedings  for  October,  1906,  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Howells, 
Marx,  Duryea,  Wing,  Galloway,  Haehl,  and  Wagoner. 

Adjourned. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTION  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31st,  1906. 


Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  January  16th,  1907. 


The  Board  of  Direction,  in  compliance  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  Society,  presents  its  report  for  the  year  ending  December  Slst, 
1906. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

The  changes  in  membership  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Jan.  l8T,  1006.     Jam.  Ist,  1007.       Lossbs. 


Qrade. 


a 
•a 


Honorary  Members 

Corresponding  Members. . 
Members 


4S0 


a 
•d 


§ 


o 


4» 

a 


P< 


p 
o 

2 
"So 
« 

a 
o 


11       12        2         9 

2         2  I        2 

1  582  1  952     451  1  024 


Associate  Members i  2S5  TSOil  021  809  686 

Associates I    62  79     1811  54  88 

Juniors 119  277,    896  188  880 

Fellows I      9!  16       26  9  15 


s 

o 


11 

2 

2  075 

1  196 

142 

468 

24 


lo 


1 


...I  5   729 
511  2,  8   7 


2 
50 


11  2   2 
815   2 

....    1 


Addi-   ! 

TIONS. 


Totals. 


Total 886 


2  658  8  689     963  2  964 


8  917     108 


A     •  •  •  • 


•68  111 

t48  189, 

2,  Ifil 

....'  142i 


1127  42 
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*61  Associate  Members,  1  Associate  and  1  Junior. 
1 1  Associate  and  47  Juniors. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  net  increase  during  the  year  has  been 
378,  which  is  42  greater  than  last  year's  increase,  and  99  greater 
than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  average  annual  increase  in 
membership  during  the  last  four  years  has  been  301. 

Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  diagram  of  the  mem- 
bership, prepared  by  the  Secretary,  showing  curves  of  the  total 
membership,  and  the  number  in  each  grade,  from  1870  to '1906, 
inclusive.  It  is  believed  that  a  study  of  this  diagram  will  be 
found  of  interest. 

The  total  number  of  applications  received  during  the  year  was 
635;  516  being  for  admission,  and  119  for  transfer. 
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The  losses  by  death  reported  during  the  year  number  42.  They 
are  as  follows: 

Honorary  Member:    Kobert  Bennett  Gorsuch. 

Members:  Arthur  Vaughan  Abbott,  Peter  Christian  Asserson, 
Carl  Christian  Adolph  Both,  Alba  Fisk  Brown,  James  Abercrombie 
Burden,  Kobert  Bruce  Bums,  John  Eugene  Cheney,  Freeman 
Clarke  Coffin,  John  James  Robertson  Croes,  Dunkin  Wirgman 
Hemming,  Charles  Humphreys,  Jones  Mumford  Jackson,  William 
Tyndale  Jennings,  Wallace  Clyde  Johnson,  George  Cecil  Kenyon, 
Jacob  Hays  Linville,  James  Loring  Lusk,  Kyoichi  'Murakami, 
George  Benson  Nicholson,  Charles  Paine,  Henry  Williams  Park- 
hurst,  William  Thomas  Pierce,  David  Ashley  Poynor,  George  Hen- 
ry Kobinson,  Felician  Slataper,  Francis  Edward  Snyder,  Samuel 
Spencer,  George  Tatnall,  George  Y.  Wisner. 

Associate  Members:  Joseph  Hockman  Bowman,  Per  Brynn,  Ar- 
thur Price  Law,  Elver  La  Zelle  Shinbur,  Moses  Hannibal  Wright, 
Eddy  Elbert  Young,  Albert  Henry  Zeller. 

Associates:  William   Gibson,   Jr.,   Charles  Louis   Spier. 

Juniors:  Frederick   Appel   Hausman,   Benno    Rohnert. 

Fellow:  Edward  Cooper. 

LIBRARY. 

The  total  contents  of  the  Library,  and  the  increase  during  the 
year,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Total  Increase 

Contents.  during  1906. 

Bound    volumes 16  110  662 

Unbound   volumes 30  208  1 384 

Specifications    6  366  97 

Maps,  photographs  and  drawings. .  3  818  136 

Total 65  602  2  269 

Of  these  accessions,  414  were  donations  received  in  answer  to 
special  requests ;  80  were  donations  from  publishers ;  1  636  were 
donations  received  in  regular  course,  and  139  were  purchased. 

The  total  number  of  titles  in  the  Library  is  now  21  687. 

The  value  of  accessions  to  the  Library  during  the  year  is  as 
follows,  each  accession  having  been  valued  separately  as  received : 

2 130   Donations   and   exchanges    (estimated 

value) $1 651.07  . 

139  Volumes  purchased    (cost) 495.78 

Binding   148   volumes 166.40 

Total $2  313.25 
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The  following  amounts  have  been  expended  upon  the  Library 
during  the  year: 

Purchase   of   books $496.78 

Express  charges,  etc 21.16 

Binding    166.40 

Fixtures,  supplies  and  sundries 71.09 

Total   $764.42 

The  use  of  the  Heading  Room  and  Library  during  1906  shows 
a  gratifying  increase  over  previous  years.  3  500  persons  registered 
in  the  Eeading  Room  during  the  year,  or  about  100%  more  than 
the  average  annual  attendance  during  the  first  five  years'  occupancy 
of  the  present  house. 

73  new  searches  (containing  2  622  separate  references)  have 
been  made  during  the  year,  and  8  searches  made  in  previous  years 
have  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  copies  of  them  furnished.  The 
total  cost  of  these  searches,  paid  by  members  and  others  for  whom 
they  were  undertaken,  was  $436.61,  or  an  average  cost  per  search 
of  $6.39. 

In  order  to  show  the  character  of  this  work,  and  because  it  may 
be  of  value  to  members  to  know  what  subjects  have  already  been 
covered,  a  list  of  the  searches  made  to  date  has  been  prepared  and  is 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

During  the  year  ten  numbers  of  Proceedings  have  been  issued 
regularly,  and  two  volumes  of  Transactions  have  appeared. 

In  the  Proceedings  the  list  of  references  to  current  engineering 
literature  has  covered  77  pages,  and  contains  3  286  classified  ref- 
erences to  83  periodicals. 

The  stock  of  the  various  publications  of  the  Society  kept  on 
hand  for  the  convenience  of  members  and  others,  now  amounts 
to  137  306  copies,  the  cost  of  which  to  the  Society,  for  paper  and 
press  work  only,  has  been  $18 182.96.  The  sales  of  publications 
have  been  much  greater  than  heretofore. 

During  the  year,  4 132  volumes  of  Transactions  have  been  bound 
for  members  and  others  in  the  standard  half -morocco  and  cloth 
bindings. 

The  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  variety  and  scope  of 
the  professional  papers  and  discussions  published  during  the  year, 
which  have  covered  problems  in  Structural,  Hydraulic,  Municipal, 
Sanitary,  Naval,  Electrical,  Railway,  and  Mining  Engineering,  and 
also  on  Educational  and  Legal  matters,  and  have  discussed,  among 
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Other  subjects,  Lighthouses,  Rainfall  and  Run-Off,  Continuous  Col- 
umns, Eye-Bars,  Municipal  Refuse  and  Garbage  Disposal,  Over- 
loaded Bridges,  Wooden  Stave  Pipe,  Filtration  of  Water  Supplies, 
Sewage  Disposal,  Steam  and  Electrical  Operation  for  Trunk  Lines, 
River  Regulation,  Canal  Building,  Tunnel  Construction  and  Ven- 
tilation, Elow  of  Water  in  Pipes,  Engineering  Education,  Patents, 
Street  TraflBc,  Materials  of  Construction,  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Plants,  Dam  Construction,  Naval  Coaling  Stations,  and  H[ydraulic 
Mining. 

Summary  op  Publications  for  1906. 

Issued.  Edition.  Total  Pages.   Plates.  Cuts. 

Transactions  (Volumes)* 2  4126  1048          74  146 

Proceedings    (Monthly  Num- 
bers)       10  4126  1536        121  168 

Constitution  and  List  of  Mem- 
bers         1  4  660  270        ...  1 


Total    13          ....         2  863  195        314 

The  cost  of  publications  has  been: 

For   Paper,  Printing,  Binding,  etc..  Transactions  and 

Proceedings    $12  236.95 

For  Plates  and  Cuts 1  854.79 

For  Boxes,  Mailing  Lists,  Copyright  and  Sundry  Ex- 
penses      336.67 

For  6  700  Extra  copies  of  Memoirs  and  Papers 654.65 

For  tist  of  Members 1  288.17 


Total    $16  369.23 

Deduct  amount  received  from  sale  of  publications 3  578.14 


Net  cost  of  publications  for  1906 $12  791.09 


INTERNATIONAL  ENQINEERINQ  CONGRESS  OF  1904. 

As  a  suitable  memorial  of  a  very  interesting  occasion,  the 
Board  last  year  authorized  the  Library  Committee  to  have  pre- 
pared and  erected  a  bronze  tablet  commemorative  of  the  Inter- 
national Engineering  Congress,  held  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Society  in  St.  Louis  in  1904. 

*  Includes  Indexes  and  Tables  of  ContenU. 
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DtLring  this  year,  this  tablet  was  designed  and  cast,  and  has 
now  been  erected  in  the  Library  of  Washington  University.*  The 
cost  of  the  Tablet  was  $230. 


MEETINQS. 

During  the  year,  26  meetings  have  been  held,  as  follows:  At 
the  Annual  Meeting,  2;  at  the  Annual  Convention,  5;  and  19  other 
meetings  held  at  the  Society  House. 

At  these  meetings  there  were  presented  22  formal  papers,  6  of 
which  were  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  besides  which  there  were 
5  topical  discussions  and  one  illustrated  lecture. 

The  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Oonvention  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Frontenac,  Thousand  Islands,  N.  Y.,  and  was  well  attended  and 
enjoyable. 

The  total  registered  attendance  at  all  the  meetings  during  the 
year  was  3  643.  This  figure  includes  605  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
and  369  at  the  Annual  Convention,  but  it  is  not  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  total  attendance,  inasmuch  as  some  members  and  many 
guests,  notably  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  were  not  registered. 


MEDALS  AND  PRIZES. 

For  the  year  ending  with  the  month  of  July,  1905,  Prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows: 

The  Norman  Medal  to  C.  C.  Schneider,  Past-President,  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  for  his  paper  entitled  ''The  Structural  Design  of 
Buildings.'' 

The  Thomas  Fitch  Bowland  Prize  to  Charles  L.  Harrison,  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  Silas  H.  Woodard,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  for 
their  paper  entitled  'Take  Cheesman  Bam  and  Beservoir." 

The  Collingwood  Prize  for  Juniors  to  E.  P.  Goodrich,  Jun. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (now  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.),  for  his  paper  entitled 
'^Lateral  Earth  Pressures  and  Related  Phenomena." 


SOCIETY  HOUSE. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Board  a  general  statement  of  the  con- 
tract which  had  been  entered  into  for  the  construction  of  the  addi- 
tion to  the  Society  House  was  made,  and  the  enlarged  quarters 
were  described.  At  that  time  the  builcTing  was  not  finished,  al- 
though it  was  put  in  shape  for  use  during  the  last  Annual  Meet- 

For  description  of  this  tablet  see  Proceedings,  Vol.  XXXII,  pafre  8:^. 
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ing.  During  1906  the  building  has  been  completed  and  paid  for.* 
The  Building  Conunittee,  Messrs.  Alfred  Noble,  S.  L.  F.  Deyo, 
N.  P.  Lewis,  and  Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  has  made  its  final  report  to 
the  Board,  showing  that  the  total  cost  of  the  addition  to  the  build- 
ing was  $61430.30.  The  estimated  cost  was  $60  000.  The  paint- 
ing and  decoration  of  the  addition  have  been  deferred  until  the 
walls  are  thoroughly  seasoned.  This  work  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Board,  and  will  be  taken  up  soon  after  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing, and  the  old  portion  of  the  house  will  be  redecorated  at  the 
same  time. 


LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  MEMBERS. 

Although,  as  stated  in  the  last  report  of  the  Board,  Local  Asso- 
ciations of  Members  of  the  Society  were  organized  at  Kansas  Oity, 
Mo.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  no  active  work  of 
these  Associations  has  been  reported  to  the  Board  during  the  year, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  San  Francisco  Association. 

This  Association  has  been  active  since  its  formation.  A  num- 
ber of  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  papers  published  by  the  So- 
ciety, and  for  other  purposes,  have  been  held,  and  it  has  done  ex- 
cellent work  since  the  San  Francisco  Earthquake  disaster  of  April 
18th,  ld06.  Although  the  organization  as  a  body  did  not  assist 
in  making  the  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  city,  seven  of  its 
members  were  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  on  the 
^'Committee  of  Forty,"  and  these  members  took  an  important  part 
in  the  formulation  of  the  plans  for  reconstruction  which  were  made 
at  that  time. 

The  Association  as  a  body  d[evoted  its  attention  to  a  study  of 
the  earthquake  effects,  with  a  view  to  bringing  out  needed  im- 
provements in  the  design  of  engineering  works. 

To  this  end,  a  General  Committee  and  the  following  Special 
Committees  were  appointed:  On  Geology  of  the  Earthquake;  On 
Fire  and  Earthquake  Damage  to  Buildings;  On  Water- Works;  On 
Li^t,  and  Street  Railway  Transportation ;  On  Sewers ;  On  Railway 
Structures;  and  On  Highway  Structures. 

These  Committees  have  collected  data  and  studied  the  physical 
effects  of  the  earthquake  and  fire,  and  their  reports,  which  are 
fuHy  illustrated,  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  this  So- 
ciety, and  will  soon  be  published  in  Proceedings  for  the  information 
of,  and  discussion  by,  the  membership  in  general. 


*For  a  full  deecrlptlon  of  the  property  of  the  Society  see  report  of  the  Secretary 
to  the  Annual  Gonvention,  June.  1906,  Proceedings,  Vol.  XXXII,  page  827. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  DISASTER. 

Shortly  after  the  earthquake  disaster  at  San  Francisco  in  April, 
1906,  the  Secretary  of  the  Technical  Society  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
in  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Society,  urged  that 
the  engineers  of  San  Francisco  were  in  need  of  engineering  instru- 
ments, office  supplies,  etc.  The  matter  was  brought  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  and,  under  its  authorization,  the  Secretary  pur- 
chased a  supply  of  such  articles  as  seemed  most  appropriate,  and 
forwarded  them  promptly.  It  is  understood  that  their  distribution 
materially  aided  many  engineers  at  a  time  when  it  would  have  been 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  procure  such  supplies  in  any^ 
other  way. 

FINANCES. 

The  attention  of  members  is  invited  to  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  to  the  general  balance- 
sheet  which  accompanies  it,  in  which  the  very  satisfactory  financial 
condition  of  the  Society  appears. 

To  show  this  sound  financial  condition,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
point  out  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during  the  year  the 
extraordinary  receipts  only  amounted  to  $100,  and  the  extraordinary 
disbursements  for  Building,  Commemorative  Tablet,  relief  of  San 
Francisco  Engineers,  payment  of  temporary  loan,  etc.,  amounterl 
to  $29  234.13,  the  cash  balance  on  hand  is  as  large  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning   of   the   year. 

A  diagram  showing  the  ordinary  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  Society  for  each  year  from  1882  to  1906  (inclusive)  is  given 
on  the  following  page. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  are  appended. 

By  ordor  of  the  Board  of  Direction. 

Chas.  Warren  Hunt, 

New  York,  January  3d,  1907.  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY,  FOR  THE 

,  To  THE  Board  of  Direction  of  the 

Gentlemen: — I  have  the  honor  to  present  a  statement  of  Re- 
December  81st,  1906.    I  also  append  a  general  balance  sheet  show- 
New  York,  Januart  2d,  1907. 


Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  December  31st,  1905,  in  Bank,  Trust 

Company  and  in  hands  of  Treasurer $12  957.25 

Entrance  Fees $10  815.00 

Current  Dues 42  898.14 

Past  Dues 1  749.78 

Advance  Dues 19  535.49 

Certificates  of  Membership 438.44 

Badges   2  313.70 

Sales  of  Publications 3  566.24 

Interest    80.04 

Library   407.85 

Convention   3.00 

Annual  Meeting. 1 024.00 

Binding  4  754.42 

Miscellaneous   171.58 

Donation    100.00 

Compounded   Dues 1 075.00 

$88  932.68 


$101  889.93 
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YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31st,  1906. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Enqineers. 

ceipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Society,  ending 
iug  the  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHAS.  WARREN  HUNT, 

Secretary, 

Disbursements. 

Salaries  of  Officers $8  799.96 

Clerical   Help 11368.29 

Caretaking    1  786.19 

Publications   16  368.58 

Postage    4 102.43 

General  Printing  and  Stationery 2  294.53 

Badges  1861.36 

Certificates  of  Membership 307.80 

Binding  2  241.32 

Library    764.42 

Maintenance  of  House 126.13 

Heat,  Light  and  Water 1  623.26 

Furniture    966.99 

Annual  Meeting 2  117.46 

Convention   ' 877.68 

Prizes  187.10 

Interest  and  Insurance 8  707.60 

Petty  Expenses 161.19 

Building    24  687.02 

Refunds    72.66 

Current  Business 734.07 

Payment  Temporary  Loan 3  000.00 

Relief  San  Francisco  Engineers 460.12 

Tablet  Commemorative  of  Int.  Eng.  Cong.  230.00 


988  606.04 


Balance  on  hand  December  31st,  1906: 

In  Union  Trust  Company $476.66 

In  Garfield  National  Bank 11 308.34 

In  hands  of  Treasurer 1  600.00 


13  283.89 
$101  889.93 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  I  have 
the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending 
December  31st,  1906 : 

Balance  on  hand  December  31st,  1905 $12  967.26 

Receipts  from  current  sources,  January  1st  to  December 

3l8t,   1906 88  832.68 

Extraordinary   receipts — Donation 100.00 

Payment  of  Audited  Vouch- 
ers for  Current  Business, 
January    1st    to   December 


31st,  1906    

$69  371.91 

Extraordinary  Expenses  on  Ac- 

count of: 

Building  and  Furniture 

$25  554.01 

Payment  Temporary  Loan. . . 

3  000.00 

San    Francisco    Relief 

450.12 

Tablet     Commemorative     of 

International     Engineering 

Congress,  1904   

230.00 

29  234.13 

Balance  on  hand  December  31st, 

1906: 

In  Union  Trust  Company. . . 

$475.55 

In  Garfield  National  Bank. . . 

11 308.34 

In  hands  of  the  Treasurer. . . 

1500.00 

13  283.89 

$101 889.93  $101 889.93 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Jos.  M.  Knap, 
Xkw  York,  January  2d,  1907.  Treasurer,  Am,  8oc,  0.  E. 
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APPENDIX 

TO  ACCOMPANY  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTION. 


Classified  List  of  Subjects  of  Library  Searches: 
January,  1902,  to  December,  1906. 


BRIDGE. 

Melan  Arch  Bridge  Construction. 

Drawbridges  in  Harbors. 

Bridges  and  Tunnels  on  Mountain  Divisions  of  Transcontinental  Lines. 

Specifications  for  Blair  and  Qlasgow  Bridges. 

Obstruction  of  Bridges  to  the  Flow  of  Water. 

Pressure  on  Foundations. 

Plate-Girders  for  Bridges. 

Gradient  of  Roadways  of  Bridges  at  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  St.  Charles,  and  Omaha. 

Use  of  Reinforced  Concrete  in  Arches,  Abutments  and  Retaining  Walls. 

N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R.  R.  R.  Passenger  Bridge  at  Albany  (Maiden  Lane  Bridge). 


ELECTRICAL. 

Cost  of  Large  Steam-Electrical  Power  Plants. 

Diagrams  of  Hourly  Distribution  of  Power  for  Electric  Lighting  and  Railway 

Service. 
Steam  Turbines,  Hydro-Electric  Installations  and  Masonry  Dams. 
Electric  Conduits  and  Subways. 

MARINE. 

Loading  Cattle  on  Steamboats. 
Japanese  Shipbuilding  and  Docks. 

Dimensions   of   Dry   Docks   on    the   Atlantic    Coast   Large    Enough    for   Trans- 
Atlantic  Steamers. 

MECHANICAL. 

Central  Control  of  Valves  in  Steel  Works. 

Smoke  Prevention. 

Tests  of  Hooks  and  Shackles. 

Central  Refrigerating  Installations. 

Kilns. 

List  of  Iron  and  Steel  Works  in  Germany. 

Acetylene  Gas. 

Mond  Process  of  Gas  Production. 

Passenger  and  Freight  Elevators. 

Jib  Cranes. 

Centrifugal  Pumps,  January,  1900.  to  April,  1905,  inclusive 

Holding  Fower  of  Anchor  Bolts  in  Rock. 

Coal  Handling  Machinery. 

Coal  Storage  Flants. 

Coal  Tipples. 

Sand-Lime  Process  of  Making  Brick. 

Tramways  for  Lumbering. 

Operation  of  Steam  Shorels. 

Friction  Losses  of  Liquids  Other  than  Clean  Water. 

Tower  Derricks. 

Holding  Power  of  Drift-Bolts. 

MEIALLURQICAL. 

Smelting  and  Ferro-Titanium.     Articles  by  A.  J.  Rossi. 
Furnaces,  Furnace  Plants  and  Rolling  Mills   (Books). 

Bibliography  on  the  Nodulislng  and  Desulphurisation  of  Fine  Ores  and  Pyrite 
Cinders. 
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MINING. 

Kind  ftnd  Chaudron  Method  of  Shaft  Sinking  Through  Water- Bearing  Solids. 

Dredging  of  Auriferous  Sand  and  Gravel. 

Poetsch  Pressing  Process. 

Annual  Production  and  Value  of  Phosphate  Rock  in  the  U.  S.  from  1890-1908. 


MISCBLLANBOUS. 

List  of  Technical  Books  for  a  General  Library  to  Cost  about  $260. 

Method  of  Finding  Center  of  Population. 

Selected  List  of  Engineering  Indexes. 

"Hardpan"  (Definition  of). 

"Gumbo"   (Definition  of). 

Geologic  History  of  Manhattan  Island  and  Long  Island. 

Forest  Presenratlon. 

Ethics  for  Civil  Engineers. 

List  of  Books  on  Civil  Engineering  for  a  Small  Library. 

Dictionaries  Containing  Technical  and  Engineering  Terms. 

Civil  Service. 

Pipe  Lines  and  Tanks  for  Oil  Supplies. 

Do  the  Field  Notes  of  an  Engineer  Belong  to  the  Employer  or  the  Employee? 

Meaning  of  the  Terms  "Net  Section"  and  "Neat  Section." 

List  of  American  Publications  on  Water  Supply  of  Towns,  Irrigation,  Hydraulic 
Machinery.  Practical  Bridge  Designing.  Practical  Tunneling.  Railway  Signal- 
ing. Railway  Permanent  way  Material  and  Construction,  Road  and  Street 
Design  and  Construction,  and  Electric  Traction. 


MUNICIPAL. 

Paving  Brick  Tests. 

House  Numbering  Systems. 

Statistics  of  Macadam  and  Other  Street  Paving. 

Municipal  Ownership. 

Use  of  Crude  Petroleum  on  Roads. 

Wood  Pavements. 

RAILROAD. 

Ventilation  and  Construction  of  Timnels. 

(instruction  and  Cost  of  Long  Railroad  Tunnels. 

English  Channel  Tunnel. 

Resistance  on  Railroad  Curves   (Formulas). 

Train  Resistance. 

Freight  Traffic  in  New  York  City. 

Concrete  and  Steel- Concrete  Ties. 

Reinforced  Concrete  Ties. 

Railroad  Terminals. 

Railroad  Signaling  and  Interlocking. 

Sand  Track  (Derailing  device). 

Selected  Bibliography  on  Rails. 

Systems  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Bookkeeping  in  Use  on  Railroads. 

(Tost  of  Transferring  Freight  Cars  by  Ferry. 

Narrow-Gauge  Railroads. 

Reinforced  Concrete  in  Railway  Work. 

Taxation  and  Valuation  of  Railways. 

Maximum  Curves  and  Grades. 

Tonnage  Rating  of  Locomotives  as  Affected   by  the  Length  of  Ruling  Grades. 

The  Barschall  Rail  Joint. 

Ballast. 

Ship  Railways. 

Grade  Crossings. 

Rack-Rail  Systems. 

RAILROAD,  STREET. 

Contract  Prices  of  Electric  Conduit,  Street  Railways. 

Cross  sections  of  Subways,  Berlin  and  Paris. 

On  the  Use  of  Tee-Rails  by  Surface  Railroads,  Particularly  in  Connection  with 

Brick  Paving. 
Details  and  Design  of  Structural  Steel  in  Elevated  Railroads. 
E3cperimenta]  Lines  Built  to  Prove  the  Feasibility  of  Elevated  Railroads. 
Inclined  Planes  in  Use  on  Street  Railways. 
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SANITARY. 

Relation  of  Run-Off  to  Rainfall  in  Sewer  Districts. 

Concrete  Sewers. 

Sewer  Gauging. 

Sewage  Disposal.     List  of  Recent  Books,  January  lOtb,  1903. 

Charcoal  Filter  Used  in  Sewage  Disposal. 

Scott-Moncrieff  System  of  Sewage  Disposal. 

Irrigation  and  Filtration  Methods  of  Sewage  Disposal. 

Septic  Tanks  and  Sewage  Filtration  Beds. 

Ducat  Oxygen  Process  of  Sewage  Disposal. 

Steam  Heating  Plants :  Capacity  about  8  000  000  cubic  feet  of  air. 

Central  Heating  Stations  in  the  United  States. 

Odors  and  Gases  from  Rendering  and  Garbage  Disposal  Works. 

Refuse  Destroyers  in  the  United  States. 

Caisson  Disease. 

Land  Reclamation. 

Nuisances  from  Gas- Works  Refuse  and  Treatment  of  the  Same. 

Tests  of  the  Strength  of  Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe. 

Design  and  Construction  of  Cooling  Tanks. 

Stowage  Purification :  Methods.  Maintenance  and  Results. 


STRUCTURAL. 

Durability  of  Wood  Under  Water :  Data  and  Statistics. 

Concrete  Piles. 

Water  Jet  for  Sinking  Caissons  and  Piles. 

Coffer  Dams  and  Deep  Foundations. 

Preservation  of  Timber. 

Iron  Pipe  in  Structural  Work. 

Modem  Steel-Frame  High  Buildings. 

Protected  Steel  Columns  in  Fires. 

Wakefield  Sheet-Piling. 

Comparative  Test  of  Various  Paints. 

Forms  for  Concrete  Masonry. 

Corrosion  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

Design  and  Requirements  of  Horse  Stables. 

Injection  of  Grout  into  Water-Bearing  Strata. 

Concrete  Floors  for  Loads  of  over  260  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Steel-Concrete  Construction  (Papers  by  A.  L.  Johnson). 

Steel  or  Expanded  Metal  Used  in  Walls  of  Concrete  to  Prevent  Cracking. 

Reinforced  Concrete  Columns. 

Sea  Water  for  Mixing  Concrete. 

Disintegration  of  Concrete  in  Sea  Water. 

Methods  Used  by  the  Romans  in  Making  Mortar  or  Concrete. 

Placing  of  Concrete  under  Water. 

The  Use  of  Broken  or  Crushed  Brick  as  an  Aggregate  in  Concrete. 

Comparative  Merits  of  Cast- Iron  and  Steel  Columns. 

Cast- Iron  Column  Tests. 

Concrete-Steel  Construction. 

German  and  French  Tests  and  Specifications  for  Portland  Cement. 

Laying  Concrete  Mortar  in  Cold  Weather :  Search  in  Transactiwis  Am.  Soc.  C.  B. 

Tests  of  Cement  Mortar  Mixed  with  Sand  in  Different  Proportions. 

Crazing  of  Cement. 

Effects  of  Sea  Water  on  Cement. 

Analysis  of  Puzzolanic  Cements. 

Comparative  Tests  of  Portland  Cement  Made  at  Different  Temperatures. 

Keene's  Cement. 

Concrete-Metal  Construction. 

Collapse  of  Buildings. 

Steel  Construction  for  large  Buildings. 

Disposition  of  Structures  to  Meet  iCsthetIc  Considerations. 

Specifications  for  Paint  for  Railway  Bridges  and  Buildings. 

Grain  Elevators. 

Pile  Driving  (Iron  and  Steel). 

Tests  of  Various  Forms  of  Steel  to  Find  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity. 

Tests  of  Twisted  Bars  of  Steel,  for  Elongation. 

Comparative  Tests  of  Different  Systems  of  Reinforced  Concrete. 

Deterioration  of  Steel.  Wood,  or  Masonry  Structures. 


TOPOORAPHICAL. 

Magnetic  Declination  in  Mexico. 
Methods  of  Treating  Street  Intersections. 
Photographic  Surveying. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  AND  WATER  POWER. 

Tests  of  Cement  Pipe. 

Stecl-<3oncrete  and  Wood-Stave  Pipe  Conduits. 

Reinforced  Concrete  Conduits  and  Penstocks  8  ft.  in  Diameter  and  greater. 

Concrete  Construction  before  1897   (Dams  and  Hydraulic  Work). 

Methods  of  Laying  Concrete  in  Dams  40  ft.  High  and  Greater. 

Appraisal  and  Valuation  of  Water- Works. 

Right  of  Eminent  Domain   (Water- Works). 

Consumption  of  Water  por  Capita. 

Water  Towera. 

Water  Waste  Prevention. 

Recent  Developments  of  Water  Powers  of  Large  Size  and  High  Heads  ;  April,  1904. 

Cost  of  Operation,  etc.,  of  Power  Plants. 

Description  of  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.  Plant  at  Mlllinocket,  Me.  (Water  Power). 

Cost  of  Development,  and  Rental  of  Water  Power  in  North  America. 

Small  Water  Power  Plants  of  the  Past  Bight  Years ;  1897-1905. 

Utilization  of  the  Ebb  and  Flow  of  Tide  for  the  Generation  of  Power. 

Utilization  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Tide  for  the  Generation  of  Power. 

Utilization  of  the  Power  of  Ocean  Waves. 

Water  Power  Developments. 

Water  Power  Development.  4  000  h.  p.  and  Greater  (1904-1906). 

Design.  Construction  and  Cost  of  Large  Flumes. 

Intake  Tunnels  at  Cleveland  and  Chicago. 

Effect  of  Storage  of  Ground- Water  in  Open  Reservoirs. 

Sand  Washing  and  Pumping. 

Construction  and  Operation  of  Water-Conduit  Tunnels. 

Submerged  Intakes,  Principally  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

Flow  of  Water  In  Brick  Conduits. 

Flow  of  Water  In  Concrete  Channels. 

Duty  of  Water  and  Loss  of  Water  from  Canals  and  Reservoirs. 

Rock- fill  Dams. 

Deterioration  of  Cast-iron  Pipe. 

Corrosion  of  Steel  Pipe  Lines,  1908-1905. 

Electrolysis  of  Water  Mains. 

Life  of  Cast-iron,  Cement,  Wrought  or  Riveted- Steel  Pipes. 

Effect  of  Ice  Fields  upon  Dams  and  Abutments. 

"Bottom  of  a  Dam"  and  "Head"  of  Water  on  a  Dam:  References  Tending  to 

Make  Clear  the  Meaning  of  the  Terms. 
Experiments  on  the  Flow  of  Water  Over  an  Ogee  Dam. 
Backwater  Due  to  the  Construction  of  Fixed  Damb. 
Crib  Dams. 

Failures  of  Dams  During  the  Five  Years  Ending  October,  1906. 
Rainfall  in  Mexico. 
Water  Purification;  Methods  and  Maintenance. 

WATERWAYS. 

Water  Supply  for  Canals. 

Shore  Protection,  Wave  Action,  Ocean  Currents,  Jetties,  etc. 

The  Elbe-Trave,  Tel  tow,  and  Oder- Spree  Canals. 

References  in  Reports  of  Chief  of  Bngrs.,  U.  S.  Army :  locks,  dams  and  Improve- 
ments on  the  Ohio,  Monongahela  and  Allegheny  Rivers  under  Major  W.  L. 
Sibert;  and  on  the  Ohio,  Kanawha  and  Little  Kanawha  Rivers  In  West 
Virginia  under  Major  G.  A.  Zinn ;  Survey  of  Illinois  and  Desplalnes  Rivers, 
III.,  tor  Waterway  from  Lockport,  III.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Traffic,  Tolls  Charged,  etc.,  in  the  Suez,  North  Sea,  and  Baltic  Canals. 

Current  Meters. 

Canal  Lock  Gates. 

Canals  and  Canal  Locks. 

Hydraulic  Dredges.  Depositing  Material  on  Shore  through  Floating  Pipe  Lines. 

Jetty  Harbors  of  the  Baltic  Sea 

Hydraulic  Dredges  or  Sand  Pumps. 

South  Pass  Jetties  of  the  Mississippi. 

Jetties  and  Breakwaters  In  Harbors. 

Amount  and  Cost  of  Excavation  at  the  "Iron  Gates"  of  the  Danube  River. 

Lock  Gates  for  Tidal  Harty>re. 

Evaporation  in  Natural  Reservoirs. 

(Toal  and  Ore  Docks  In  the  West. 

Timber  Wharves  Constructed  in  Seawater. 

Chicago  Main  Drainage  Canal.  1899-1901.  References  In  Reports  of  Chief  of 
Engrs.,  U.  S.  Army. 

Breakwater  at  Cherbourg. 

Canal  Construction. 

Fishways. 

Atchafalaya  River ;  Objects.  Methods,  Cost  and  Success  of  the  Measures  Taken  to 
Sink  S11I9  at  the  Entrance. 

Dikes.  Low  and  Movable  Dams. 
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ACCESSIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

From  December  6th,  1906,  to  January  7th,  1907. 

DONATIONS.* 
POWLBR'S  BLBCTRICAL  BNQINBBR'S  HANDBOOK 

And  Directory  of  Light.  Power  and  Traction  Stations,  1907. 
Leather,  6x4  in.,  illtis.,  47  +  726  pp.  Manchester,  England,  Scien- 
tific Publishing  Company,  1906.    3  shillings,  6  pence  net. 

Owing  to  the  growth  of  Electrical  Engineering,  it  is  stated  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  add  nearly  100  pages  of  new  matter  to  this  edition,  and  to  re- 
arrange the  contents.  The  additional  information  consists  of  matter  relating 
to  electricity  meters,  long  flame  arc  lamps,  cable  and  fault  testing,  resistance 
wires,  measurement  of  illumination,  testing  of  alternators  and  transformers, 
designing  of  dynamos  and  motors,  special  types  of  electric  lamps,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  valuable  tables.  The  new  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  respect- 
ing overhead  lines  and  extra  high-pressure  supply,  as  well  as  Lloyd's  rules  for 
electric  lighting  on  board  ship,  are  also  given.  There  is  an  index  of  nineteen 
pages. 

ATTRITION  TESTS  OP  ROAD-MAKINO  STONES. 

By  E.  J.  Lovegrove;  with  Petrological  Descriptions  by  John  S. 

Flett  and  J.  Allen  Howe.     Cloth,  11  x  9  in.,  illus.,  19  +  80  pp. 

London,  The  St.  Bride's  Press,  Ltd.     5  shillings  net. 

This  book  contains  the  results  of  tests  made  by  the  author  on  a  large 
number  of  rocks  of  various  classes  as  to  their  comparative  values  for  road- 
making  purposes.  In  order  to  make  the  investigations  generally  useful,  the 
percentage  of  loss  under  test  was  considered  in  conjunction  with  petrological 
descriptions  and  photo>micrographs  of  the  material.  It  is  stated  in  the  preface 
that  the  combination  of  the  two  processes  assists  in  correcting  the  slight  apparent 
errors  of  variation  which  arise  in  connection  with  attrition  tests,  while  for 
quarrying  variation,  the  test  may  be  regarded  as  a  reliable  guide.  The  machine 
used  consisted  of  three  cast-iron  cylinders,  driven  by  a  gas-engine  through  a  . 
counter-shaft  and  bevel  gearing,  enabling  three  samples  of  stones  to  be  tested 
simultaneously.  Care  was  taken  to  subject  all  samples  to  the  same  conditions 
of  test,  and  to  this  end  the  samples  were  broken  to  a  2- in.  gauge,  as  supplied 
for  road  work,  numbering  about  16  stones  and  weighing  4  lb.  The  number  of 
roTolutions  recorded  was  confined  to  8  000  and  the  speed  to  20  rev.  per  min. 
In  the  wet  tests  the  stones  were  weighed  dry,  about  i^  gal.  of  water  having 
been  placed  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  weight  (after  testing)  was  ascertained  when 
the  chips  and  dust  had  been  thoroughly  dried  again.  The  chips  referred  to  in 
the  table  vary  in  size,  and  the  largest  piece  detached  from  the  parent  stone  was 
taken  as  not  exceeding  %  os.  in  weight.  Samples  of  all  stones  referred  to  in 
the  list  of  tests  were  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Oeology,  London. 
England.  In  the  descriptions  of  the  petrological  characters  of  road  stones,  only 
those  features  were  noted  which  may  be  of  importance  in  determining  the  dura- 
bility of  the  stones.  The  Contents  are :  Introduction ;  Table  of  Attrition  Tests : 
Petrological  Descriptions :  Granite  Group ;  Porphyry  and  Porphyrite  Group ; 
Basalt  and  Diabase  Group  ;  Andesites :  Homfels :  Quartz ites  and  Sandstones ; 
Limestones  and  Dolomites :  Flint ;  Discussion  of  the  Results ;  General  Conclu- 
sions ;  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms ;  Index  to  Localities ;  Appendix :  Supple- 
mentary Table  of  Attrition  Tests. 

ELEMENTS  OP  QAS  ENGINE  DESIGN. 

By  Sanford  A.  Moss.  Cloth,  6x4  in.,  illus.,  2  +  197  pp.  New 
York,  D.  Van  Nostrnnd  Company,  1906.     50  cents. 

The  preface  states  that  this  work  presents,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  funda- 
mental principles  with  which  a  designer  of  gas  engines  should  be  familiar :  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  go  into  the  mathematical  or  constructional  details. 
Most  of  the  work  treats  of  the  Otto  cycle  or  four  stroke  cycle  gas  engine,  and. 
if  not  stated  to  the  contrary,  each  discussion  Is  supposed  to  apply  primarily  to  a 
single  acting  trunk  piston  engine  using  this  cycle.  Some  features  of  other  cases 
not  common  with  the  Otto  cycle  are  also  discussed  briefly.     The  Contents  are: 


*Unless  otherwise  spectfled,   books  in  this   list   have  been   donated   by  the 
publishers. 
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Chemistry  and  Physics  of  Gas  Engines ;  Gasification  of  Coal ;  Gases  not 
Obtained  from  Coal ;  Gas  Engine  Gas  in  General ;  Liquid  Fuel ;  Discussion  and 
Calculation  of  Cylinder  Action ;  Exhaust  and  Admission ;  Compression ;  Combus> 
tion ;  Blxpansion  and  Selection  of  Speed :  Power  and  Bfllclency ;  Methods  of 
Govern  ing :  Cylinder  Action  In  Two  Cycle  Engines ;  Details  of  Design ;  Formulas 
and  Constants  for  Gas  Engine  Design  ;  Tables :  Properties  of  Elementary  Oases ; 
Sample  Gas  Mixture  Calculation ;  Properties  of  Gas  Mixtures ;  Mean  Effective 
Pressures.     There  is  no  index. 

PANAMA:    THE  ISTHMUS  AND  THE  CANAL. 

By  C.  H.  Forbes-Lindsay.   Cloth,  7x6  in.,  illus.,  368  pp.  Phila- 
delphia, The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1906.     $1  net 

The  story  of  the  Panama  Canal  from  the  earliest  explorations  to  the 
present  time  is  told  in  this  book.  Technics  have  been  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  and  the  subject-matter  is  presented  in  a  manner  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.  The  85-ft.  level  plan,  upon  which  the  Canal  will  be  constructed. 
Is  described  in  detail,  and  illustrated  with  maps.  For  comparison  a  description 
of  the  counter  project  has  been  Included.  The  Contents  are:  The  American 
Isthmus  under  Spain ;  Canal  Exploration ;  The  Panama  Railroad ;  The  Isthmian 
Country ;  Colon  and  Panama ;  The  Panama  Canal  Company ;  The  New  Panama 
Canal  Company :  The  American  Enterprise ;  The  Plan  of  the  Canal ;  Various 
Aspects  of  the  Canal ;  Preparatory  Work  on  the  Isthmus.  There  is  an  appendix 
containing  brief  descriptions  and  statistics  of  operation  of  the  great  canals  of 
the  world,  which  matter  is  extracted  from  the  monograph  issued  under  this 
title  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


Gifts  have  also  been  received  from  the  following: 


Am.  Inst,  of  Archts.     1  vol. 

Am.  Ry.  Assoc.     1  pam. 

Bombay  Presidency- Public  Works  Dept. 
1  pam. 

Boston  Soc.  of  Civ.  Engrs.     6  pam. 

Brit.  Fire  Prevention  Comm.  1  bound 
vol. 

Cal.  Miners'  Assoc.     2  pam. 

Canada- Dept.  of  the  Interior.  1  bound 
vol. 

Clarke.  D.  D.     1  bound  vol. 

Collier.  H.  I*.     1  bound  vol. 

Compagnie  Unlverselle  du  Canal  Mari- 
time de  Suez.     6  pam. 

Cornell  Univ.  Library.     1  pam. 

Corthell.  E.  L.     1  pam. 

Darrach.  C.  G.     1  pam. 

Eng.  News  Publishing  Co.  3  bound 
vol- 

Ehigrs.'  Club  of  Cincinnati.     8  pam. 

Engrs.'  Soc.  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

1  pam. 

Engrs.'   Soc.,  Univ.  of  Minnesota.     13 

pam. 
Parley,  G.  P.     5  bound  vol.,  2  vol.,  1 

map. 
France-Mlnistdre  des  Travaux  Publics. 

2  vol. 
Granbery,  J.  H.    1  pam. 

Great  Britain- Patent  Office.     8  vol.,  6 

pam. 
Hunter.  W.  H.     1  pam. 
Indian  Midland  Ry.  Co.,  Ltd.    1  pam. 
Institution    of    Civ.    Engrs.      1    bound 

vol.,  1  pam. 
Junior  Institution  of  Engrs.     2  bound 

vol. 
Karapetoff,  V.     1  pam. 
Lea.  8.  H.     1  bound  vol. 
Lentllhon,  Eugene.     1  pam. 
Magruder,  O.  L.     1  pam. 
Maryland-Geol.  Survey.     1  vol. 
Mass.- Board  of  R.  R.  Commrs.   1  bound 

vol. 
Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.     1  vol. 
Mexican  Central  Ry.  Co.,  Ltd.     2  pam. 


Mllllken  Bros.     1  bound  vol. 
Moore,  Robert.     1  pam. 
National  Blec.  Light  Assoc.     2  vol. 
National  Fire  Protection  Assoc.   2  pam. 
New  England  R.  R.  Club.     2  vol. 
New  York  City-Board  of  Water  Supply. 

2  pam. 
New    York    City-Dept.    of    Health.      3 

bound  vol. 
New  York  City  Record.    1  bound  vol. 
Ohio-Geol.  Survey.     1  bound  vol. 
Orange   River   Colony-Mines  Dept.      1 

pam. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.-Bureau  of  Filtration. 

2  pam. 
Piatt.  T.  C.     4  pam. 
.  Pratt  Inst.  Free  Library.     1  pam. 
Providence.  R.  I. -City  Engr.     1  pam. 
Queenslaad.     Australia- Harbours     and 

Rivers  Dept.  1  pam. 
RIabouchinsky,  D.  1  vol. 
Rochester.  N.  Y.-Dept.  of  Public  Works. 

1  vol. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. -Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.    1  pam. 
Southern  Pacific  Co.     2  pam. 
Sydney  Univ.  Eng.  Soc.     1  vol. 
Tribus,  L.  L.     1  pam. 
U.    S.    Bureau   of    Insular   Affairs.      1 

pam. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.     1 

vol. 
U.   S.   Coast  and  Geodetic   Survey.      1 

bound  vol. 
U.  S.  Forest  Service.     8  pam. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.     24  vol.,  4  pam. 
U.  S.  Isthmian  Canal  Comm.     2  pam. 
U.  S.  Lake  Survey  Office.     2  pam. 
U.  S.  Library  and  Office  of  Naval  War 

Records.     11  pam. 
U.   S.   Library  of  Congress.      1   bound 

vol. 
Vermont-State    Highway     Commr.       1 

pam. 
Westlnghouse     Companies.       1     bound 
vol. 


^6.  ACCESSIONS   TO   THE   LIBRABT.  [Society 

BY  PURCHASE. 

Ice  Formation  with  Special  Beference  to  Anchor-Ice  and  Frazil. 
By  Howard  T.  Barnes.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons;  London, 
Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited,  1906. 

Notes  on  Military  Explosives.  By  Erasmus  M.  Weaver.  New 
York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons;  London,  Chapman  &  tfall,  Limited,  1906. 

Anlageund  Attsfftihrunft  von  Wasserleitungen  und  Wasserwerken 

zur  Wasserversorgunj?  von  Stadten,  Ortschaften,  Anstalten  und 
Privatgebauden.  LeiSaden  und  Handbuch  fiir  Ingenieure,  Archi- 
tekten,  Yerwaltungs-Beamte  und  andere  Berufskreise  in  alien 
Wasserversorgungsfragen.  Vierte  Auflage.  Von  Friedrich  Konig. 
Leipzig,  Otto  Wigand,  1907. 

Dynamo-Electric  Machinery.  A  Manual  for  Students  of  Electro- 
technics.  By  Silvanus  P.  Thompson.  Seventh  Edition  (corrected). 
Volume  I,  Continuous-Current  Machines;  Volume  II,  Alternating- 
Current  Machinery'.  New  York,  Spon  &  Chamberlain;  London^  E. 
&  F.  N.  Spon,  Ltd.,  1906. 

Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Qeblete  der  Technlschen  Mechanlk.    Von 

Otto  Mohr.     Berlin,  Wilhelm  Ernst  &  Sohn,  1906. 

The  Engineering  Index,  Vol.  IV;  1901-1905.  Edited  by  Henry 
Harrison  Suplee  and  J.  H.  Cuntz,  in  Co-operation  with  Charles 
Buxton  Going.  New  York  and  London,  The  Engineering  Magazine, 
1906. 

SUMMARY  OF  ACCESSIONS. 

From  December  6th,  1906.  to  January  7th,  1907. 

Donations  (including  14  duplicates) 172 

By  purchase 7 

Total 179 
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MEMBERSHIP. 


ADDITIONS. 

HEMBEBS.  Membership. 

Baird,    S^JfUEii    Pond.      Cons,    and    Ck>iitr.  [  Assoc.  M.  Mar.  1,  1899 

Engr.,  Portemouth,  Ohio i  M.  Sept.  4,  1906 

Babnes,  Edward  Hardino.    Chf.  Engr.,  G.  R.  &  I.  By. 

Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich Dec.  5,  1906 

BABRAiiiiT,  Thomas  Webster.     24  Young  St.,  Tonawan- 

da,  N.  Y Dec.  5,  1906 

Brown,  Robert  Calvin.    Box  102,  Crafton,  Pa Deo.  5,  1906 

BuFFiNOTON,  Benjamin  Thomas.    22  Bedford  (  Assoc.  M.  Sept.  7,  1904 

St.,  Fall  River,  Mass i  M.  Jan.  3,  1907 

Carter,  Shirley.     Civ.   Engr.,   U.  S.  Engr.  )  '^""-  ^^^  ^^'  ^^^ 

Dept. ,  Box  786,  Norfolk,  Va \  ^««^^-  ^-  ^''^-  ^'  ^»^® 

^  )  M.  Dec.  4,  1906 

Dow,  Alex.  18  Washington  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich Dec.  5,  1906 

Eddy,  Harrison  Prbscott.    Supt.  of  Sewers  (  Assoc.  M.  May  7,  1902 

(Res.,  11  Dean  St.),  Worcester,  Mass. . .  ^  M.  Jan.  3,  1907 

FiCKES,    Clark    Robinson.         Res.   Engr.,    Shreveport 

Bridge  &  Terminal  Co.,  Shreveport,  La Nov.  7,  1906 

Gregory,    John    Herbert.    Engr.   in  Chg.,  ] 

Improved  Water  &  Sewage  Works,  606  {  '^"°-  *^*°-  ^»  ^^^^ 

American  Savings  Bank  Bldg,  Colum-    ^^«^«'  ^'  ^P^^  ^^  ^^^ 

bus,  Ohio I^.  Dec.  4,1906 

Knapp,  Zac  Ellis.    Assl.  Engr.,  Underground  Elec.  Rail- 
ways  Co.    of  London,   Ltd.,   25  Hamilton    House, 

Victoria  Embankment,  London,  E.  C,  England Dec.  5,  1906 

McCoy,  Samuel  Alexander.      Asst.   Engr.,  ^  Assoc.  M.  Sept.  6,  1905 

Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  Hawley,  Minn....  \  M.  Dec.  4,  1906 

Mendiola,  MANT7EL  Maria.     Cludad  Juarez,  Chihuahua, 

Mexico Dec.  5,  1906 

Pi^CE-HopE.  John.     Director  General  of  Public  Works, 

La  Paz,  Bolivia Dec.  5,  1906 

Ralston,  John  Chester.    Mln.  Engr.,  2421  West  Mission 

Ave.,  Spokane,  Wash Oct.  3,  1906 

RooEBS,  Edwin  Henry.     8  Congress  St. ,  Boston,  Mass. .  Jan.  2,  1907 

Ryder,  Ely  Moroan  Talgott.    Engr.,  Con-  . 

solldated   Ry.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  671,  Yale  [^^^'  ^^^'  ^'  ^^^"^ 

Station,  New  Haven,  Conn )  ^-  ^^^'  ^'  ^^^ 

Shand,  Gadsden  Edwards.     1831  Pendleton  St.,  Colum- 
bia, 8.  C Nov.  7,  1906 

Tabeb,  Gboboe  Aymar.      Asst.  Engr.,  Aque-  .  Jun.  April  30,  1895 

duct    Commrs.,     280    Broadway,    New  |-  Assoc.  M.  June  7,  1899 

York  City )  M.  Dec.  4,  1906 

Thian,  Prosper  Eugene.      Chf.   Engr.,   The   Brandon, 
Saskatchewan  &   Hudson's  Bay  Ry.  Ci>.,  Box  367, 

Brandon,  Man.,  Canada Nov.  7,  1906 
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MEMBERS  (Continued).  .   Date  of 

Membership. 

Wells,  Lawrence  WiliiIah.    Chf.  Engr.,  Tex.  Midland 

R.  R.,  Terrell,  Tex Dec.     5,  1906 

ASSOCIATE    HEMBBBS. 

Alexander,    Bobbbt    Lee.        Res.    Engr.,  ( Jun.  Nov.     1,  1904 

Northern  Pacific  By.,  St.  Regis,  Minn. .  i  Assoc.  M.     Dec.     5,  1906 
Billings,  Asa  White  Kenney.    Ck)ns.  Engr.,  Empedrado 

No.  30,  Havana,  Cuba Dec.     5,  1906 

BiRKS,  Arthur  Henrt.    With  Phoenix  Bridge  )  Jun.  April    5,  1904 

Co.,  Phcenlxvllle,  Pa t  Assoc.  M.    Nov.     7,  1906 

BissELL,  Clinton  Talcott.   Bes.  Engr.,  Brighton  Beach 

Impvt.,  Brooklyn  Heights  R.  R.,  315  Lafayette  Ave., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y Dec.     5,  1906 

Butterfield,  Herbert  Mitchell.     Care,  W.  Palliser, 

Kampong  Bahree,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. . .     Oct.      3,  1906 
Decker,  John  Hull.      Chf.  Engr.  and  Gen.  \ 

Mgr.,   Atlantic  Constr.   &  Supply  Co.,  ['^"°-  ^^^'    6,1904 

232  Bartlett  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J...  )  ^®^®-  ^'    ^^^'     ^'  ^^^ 
DE  Gratrebse,  Joseph  Reto6ndeau,  2140  South  Broad 

St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa Jan.     2,  1907 

DiAMANT,  Arthur  Herbert.    Asst.  Engr.  in 

Chg.     of     Aqueduct     Div.,      Aqueduct 

Commrs.,  Res.,  531  West  124th  St.,  New 

York  City 

Duis,  Frederick  Bernhardt.        U.    S.    Engr.    Olfice, 

Wheeling,  W.  Va Deo.     5,  1906 

Edwards,    Oliver   Crohwell,  Jr.       Pres.,  ] 

American  Concrete  Caisson  Co.,  National  I  Jun.  Oct.      7,  1902 

State  Bank  Bldg.     (Res.,  2105  Fifteenth  I  Assoc.  M.     Dec.     5,  1906 

St.),  Troy,  N.  Y J 

French,  George  Harrison.      U.  S.  Asst.  Engr.,  Fuller-  , 

ton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo Dec.     5.  1906 

GiLHAN,  Charles  Edward.    Asst.  Engr.,  Bay  ] 

Cities  Water  Co.,  1368  Geary  St.,  San  [  Jun.  Oct.      6,  1903 

Francisco     (Res.,  430  Forest  Ave.,  Palo  f  Assoc.  M.     Dec.     5,  1906 

Alto),  Cal J 

Harthan,  Alfred    Hanson.      Asst.    Engr.,  \ 

Baltimore  Sewerage  Coram.,  807  Ameri-  y^^'  ^^-     ^'  ^^^ 

can  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md )  ^^^'  ^'    ^'''''     ^'  ^^ 

Haylow,  James  Henrt.     172  Walnut  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn.     Dec.     5,  1906 
Hilton,  Joseph  Churchill.    47  Pierrepont  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y Jan.     2,  1907 

HURLBUT,  Chables  Chase.      320  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

City Dec.     5,  1906 

Jenkins,  James  Edgar.    With  Penn.,  N.  Y.  &  L.  I.  R.  R., 

1  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City Dec.     5.  1906 


Jun.  May     5,  1903 

Assoc.  M.     Dec.     5,  1906 
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AS8O0IATE  MEMBERS   (CfonHnued).  Date  of 

Membership. 

Lee,  Attoustine  Leftwich.      Asst.   Engr.,  Am.   Bridge 

CJo.,  Ambridge,  Pa Oct.      3,  1906 

MiKNiSB,  Geoboe  Stewabt.   702  EllicottSq.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.     Bee.     5,1906 

Randolph,  John  Hampden,  Jr.,     1102  Florida  St.,  Baton 

Bouge,  La Dec.     5,  1906 

BiCHABDSON,  James  Hebbebt.    Care,  Am.  Bridge  Co.,  42 

Broadway,  New  York  City Jan.     2,  1907 

ScHODEB,  Ebnbbt  William.      Asst.  Prof,  of] 

Experimental  Hydraulics  and  Engr.  in  I  Jun.  Oct.      1,  1901 

Chg.  of  Hydr.  Laboratory,  Cornell  Univ.,  j  Assoc.  M.    Jan.     2,  1907 
410  E.  Yates  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y J 

Scott,  Ai<bebt  Lton.     93  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass Nov.     7,  1906 

Seabtone,  Chables  Yictob.     Anna,  111 Dec.     5,  1906 

Setpebt,  Edoab  Ebnebt.  1229  So.  47th  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa July     9,  1906 

Shbyock,  Joseph  Gbundt.    Designing  Engr.,  ^ 

Belmont  Iron  Works,  1622  Real  Estate  i  •^""*  -^P"^    ^*  ^^^ 

Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa )  ^«««^-  ^'    ^««-     5,  1906 

SneiiL,  Habby  Bbonbon.  Prin.  Asst.  Engr.,  Brighton 
Bea<;h  Impvt.,  Braoklyn  Heights  R.  R.,  44  Court 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y Dec.     5,  1906 

SoPEB,  Eiiiiis  Clabk.    South  Pittsburgh,  Tenn Dec.     5,  1906 

Sudbiebs,  Yictob    Boxjbeau.      Orillas  del  Plata,   126a 

Montevideo,  Uruguay Oct.      3,  1906 

SuTEB,  Russell.    Asst.  Engr.,  Board  of  Water  Supply, 

299  Broadway,  New  York  City Jan.     2,  1907 

Tatlob,    Nobman    Alfbed.        Asst.    Engr.,  ^ 

Dept.,  State  Engr.  and  Surv.,  State  Hall,  [  ^^°*  ^^^'      ^»  ^^^ 

Albany  (Res.,  603  Grand  St.,  Troy),  N.Y. )  ^^^^'  ^'     ^^^'     ^'  ^^^ 

Wadswobth,  Geoboe  Reed.     With  Constr.  Dept.,  J.  G. 

White  &  Co.,  Inc..  43  Exchange  PL,  New  York  City.    Nov.     7,  1906 

Wabben,  Hebbebt  Anson.    Contr.  Mgr.,  Am.  Bridge  Co. 

of  N.  Y.,  42  Broadway,  New  York  City Sept.    5,  1906 

Whitson,  Abbaham  Undebhill.      Eastport,  /Jun.  Jan.     7,  1902 

N.  Y )  Assoc.  M.     Dec.     5,  1906 

ASSOCIATES. 

Bbookb,  David  Walkeb.    Clinton  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio.    Dec.     5,1906 

JUNIOBS. 

Baldbidob,  James  Ramsey.      840  West  End  Ave.,  New 

York  City Dec.  4,  1906 

Bates,  Lindon,  Jb.     Ill  Broadway,  New  York  City Jan.  3,  1907 

DtTNCAN,  Jamss  Habpeb.     Houlton,  Me Dec.  4,  1906 

Eable,   Fbakk  Hasbbougx,  Jb.      163    North    7th    St., 

Newark,  N.  J Dec.  4,  1906 
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JVVIOBS  (ConHwued).  .  Date  of 

MemberRhip. 

Febtig,  Jebomb  Henby.    Asst.  Engr.,  IT.  S.  Reclamation 

Service,  Montrose,  Colo Oct.      2,  1906 

Habbison,  Russell  Edwin.      613  The  Nasby,   Toledo, 

Ohio Oct.    30,  1906 

Ketghum,  Morris.     149  East  62d  St.,  New  York  City Dec.     4,  1906 

Malcolm,  Ghables  Wesley.     412  £.  Green  St.,  Cham- 
paign, 111 Sept.    4,  1906 

Mebcer,  Charles  Douglas.    31  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Sept.    4,  1906 

QUERBACH,  Earl.     316  Thorn  St.,  Sewickley,  Pa Dec.     4,  1906 

Roberts,  Harry  Ashton.     Div.  Engr.,  Mon-  \ 

tana  Div.,  Ore.  Short  Line  R.  R.,  Poca-  [^^^-  ^^P"*    ^»  ^^* 

tello,Idaho (AssocM.  Dec.     5,1906 

Stirling,  Vincent  Reynolds.    Care,  Bureau  of  Lands, 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands Oct.      2,  1906 

TowLE,  Foster.     Care,   Board  of  Water  Supply,   High 

Falls,  N.  Y Oct.    30,  1906 

Wilson,  William  West.     840  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 

City , Dee.     4,  1906 


RESIONATIONS. 

wwirT>i]>i>a  i/ai©  or 

M^iMBEBB.  Reagnatlon. 

Campbell,  Habby  Huse Dec.  4,  1906 

Eckert,  Edward  William Jan.  3,  1907 

Keenb,  William  Faitoute Jan.  3,  1907 

Kenly,  William  Watkins Jan.  3,  1907 

ASSOCIATE  members. 

Moses.  Percival  Robebt Dec.     4,  1906 

WooDBUFP,  James  Albebt Jan.     3,  1907 

ASSOCIATES. 

Abbott,  William  Latham Jan.     3,  1907 

JUNIOBS. 

IBELAND,  Mabk  Lorin Jan.     3,  1907 

DEATHS. 

Brown,  Alba  Fisk.      Elected  Member,  September  7th,  1887;  died  April 

22d,  1906. 
Johnson,  Wallace  Clyde.      Elected  Member,  October  5th,  1892;  died 

December  15th,  1906. 
Kenyon,  Geobge  Cecil.      Elected  Associate  Member,  April  4th,  1900; 

Member,  June  6th,  1905;  died  October  30th,  1906. 
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MONTHLY  LIST  OF  RECENT  ENQINEERINQ  ARTICLES  OF 

INTEREST. 

(December  6th,  1906,  to  January  6th,  1907.) 

Note. — This  list  is  published  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before 
the  members  of  the  Society,  the  titles  of  current  engineering  ar- 
ticles, which  can  be  referred  to  in  any  available  engineering  library, 
or  can  be  procured  by  addressing  the  publication  directly,  the  ad- 
dress and  price  being  given  wherever  possible. 

UST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  the  subjoined  list  of  articles,  references  are  given  by  the  numr 
ber  prefixed  to  each  journal  in  this  list, 

(27 


(1)  Joumah    Assoc.    Eng.    Soc,    SI 

Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  30c. 

(2)  Proceedinga,      S^grs.      Club     of 

Pblla..  1122  Girard  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

(3)  Joumah  Franklin  Inst.,  Philadel- 

phia, Pa.,  60c. 

(4)  Journal,  Western  Soc.  of  Bngrs., 

Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  III. 

(5)  Tranaactiom,    Can.    Soc.    C.    B., 

Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. 

(6)  School  of  Mines   Quarterly,   Co- 

lumbia UniT.,  New  York  City. 
50c. 

(7)  Technology  Quarterly,  Mass.  Inst. 

Tech.,  Boston.  Mass..  76c 
(8).  Stevens       Institute       Indicator, 

Stevens  Inst..  Hoboken.  N.  J.. 

50c. 
(9)   Enaineering  Magazine,  New  York 

City,  25c. 

(10)  Cassier'e    Magazine,    New    York 

City,  25c. 

(11)  Engineering     (London),     W.     H. 

Wiley.  New  York  City,  25c. 

(12)  The    Engineer    (London),    Inter- 

national News  (3o.,  New  York 
City,  35c. 

(13)  Ennineering    News,     New     York 

City,  15c. 

(14)  The    Engineering    Record,    New 

York  City.  12c. 

(15)  Railroad  Gazette,  New  York  City. 

15c. 

(16)  EnQineerinp  and  Mining  Journal, 

New  York  City,  15c. 

(17)  Street    Railway    Journal,     New 

York  City.  Issues  for  first 
Saturday  of  each  month.  20c.. 
other  issues  10c. 

(18)  Railway    and    Enaineering    Re- 

view, Chicago,  111..  10c. 

(19)  Scientific   American   Supplement, 

New  York  City.  10c. 

(20)  Iron  Age,  New  York  City.  10c. 

(21)  Railway  Engineer,  London,  Eng- 

land, 25c. 

(22)  Iron    and    Coal    Trades   Review, 

London,  England,  26c. 

(23)  Bulletin,  American  Iron  and  Steel 

Assoc,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(24)  American     €fas    Light    Journal, 

New  York  City.   10c 
(28)  American    Engineer,    New    York 

City,  20c 
(26)  Electrical  Review,  London,  Eng- 
land. 


(28 

(29 
(30 
(31 

(32 

(33 

(34 

(35 
(37 
(38 

(40 

(41 

(42 
(43 
( 


(43 
(46 
(47 
(48 
(49 
(50 
(51 
(52 
(53 

(54 


Electrical  World,  New  York  City, 
10c. 

Journal,  New  England  Water- 
Works  Assoc,  Boston.  Mass., 
$1. 

Journal,  Society  of  Arts.  Lon- 
don, England,  15c. 

Annales  des  Travaux  Publics  de 
Belaique,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Annates  de  I'Assoc.  des  Ing. 
Bortis  des  Ecoles  Speciales  de 
Oand,  Brussels,   Belgium. 

Memoires  et  Compte  Rendu  des 
Travaux,  Soc  Ing.  Civ.  de 
France,  Paris.  France. 

Le  Genie  Civil,  Paris,  France. 

Portefcuille  Economiques  des  Ma- 
chines,  Paris,  France. 

Nouvelles  Annales  de  la  Con- 
struction, Paris,  France. 

Revue  de  Mecanique,  Paris. 
France. 

Revue  Generals  des  Chemins  de 
Fer  et  des  Tramways,  Paris, 
France. 

Railtoay  Age,  Chicago,  111.,  10c 

Modem  Machinery,  Chicago,  111., 
10c 

Proceedings.  Am.  Inst.  Elec 
Engrs..  New  York  City.  50c 

Annales  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees, 
Paris,  France. 

Journal,  Military  Service  Insti- 
tution. Governor's  Island.  New 
York  Harbor,  50c. 

Mines  and  Minerals,  Scranton, 
Pa.,  20c. 

Scientific  American,  New  York 
City,  8c 

Mechanical  Engineer,  Manches- 
ter, England. 

Zeitschrift,  Verein  Deutscher  In- 
genieure,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Zeitschrift  fUr  Bauwesen,  Berlin. 
Germany. 

Stahl  und  Eisen,  Diisseldorf.  Ger- 
many. 

Deutsche  Bauzeitung,  Berlin, 
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RailnNid. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Amer.  Ry.  Eng.  and  M.  of  W^.  Assoc,  on  Ties.*      (85) 

Vol.  7. 
Report  of  Committee  of  Amer.  Ry.   Eng.   and  M.  of  W.   Assoc,  on   Ballasting.* 

(85)     Vol.  7. 


•  Illustrated. 
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Railroad— (CoatiBMd). 

Report  of   Committee  .of  Amer.  Ry.  Ens.   and  M.  of  W.  Assoc,  on  Roadway.* 

(85)   Vol.  7. 
Report  of  Committee  of  Amer.  Ry.  Bng.  and  M.  of  W.  Assoc,  on  Signaling  and 

Interlocking.*     (85)     Vol.  7. 
Report  of  Committee  of  Amer.  Ry.  Eng.  and  M.  of  W.  Assoc,  on  Track  (Contain- 
ing "Easement  Curves"  by  William  O.  Raymond).     (85)     Vol.  7. 
Report  of  Committee  of  Amer.  Ry.  Eng.  and  M.  of  W.  Assoc,  on  Signs,  Fences, 

Crossings  and  Cattle- Guards.     (85)     Vol.  7. 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Amer.  Ry.  Bng.  and  M.  of  W.  Assoc,  on  Rail  (with 

Bpeclllcations.)      (85)     Vol.  7. 
Lecture  Delivered  by  Railroad  Director  Schubert  before  the  "Verein  fflr  Blsen- 

bahnkunde."  at  Berlin,  at  their  meeting  of  March  14,  1899,  on  the  Action 

under  the  Tie  of  a  Railroad  Track.*     (From  OUuer'a  Annalen  fUr  Qe%oerbe 

und  Bauvfesen.)     (85)     Vol.  7. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Yards  and  Terminals.*     (85)     Vol.  7. 
Steel  Rails.*     Robert  Job.     (65)     Nov. 

High  Steam  Pressures  in  Locomotive  Service.*     W.  F.  M.  Gk>ss.     (61)     Nov. 
Four-Cylinder  Compound  Locomotive  with  Lents  Valves.*      (11)     Nov.  80. 
Six-Coupled  Passenger  Locomotive  for  the  Caledonian  Railway.*     (11)     Nov.  80. 
The  Electrical  Equipment  of  a  Newcastle  Railway  Warehouse.*     (26)     Nov.  80. 
Union  Switch  A  Signal  Co.'s  Electric  Motor  Signal.*     (21)     Dec. 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.'s  all  Electric  Power  Plant  (Switches  and  Signals).* 

(21)      Dec. 
Six-Wheels  Coupled  Locomotives  for  Passenger  and  Ck>ods  Service  on  the  Cale- 
donian Railway.*     CHias.  S.  Lake.     (47)     Dec.  1. 
New  Westinghouse  Quick-Acting  Brake.*      (11)      Dec.  7. 
Wireless  Telegraphy  as  a  Safeguard  In  Railway  Service.*     Bugen  Nesper.     (73) 

Dec.  7. 
(^ntlnental  Locomotives  at  the  Milan  Exhibition.*      (12)     Dec.  7. 
Signalling  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.*     (12)     Dec.  7. 

Tests  of  the  Ward-Leonard-Oerllkon  Electric  Locomotive.*     (17)     Dec.  8. 
Cast-iron    Wheels    and   their    Chemical    Composition.      James    Andrews.      (17) 

Dec.  8. 
Progress  In  Blectrlflcatlon  of  the  Rochester  Division,  Brie  R.  R.     (18)     Dea  8. 
Roller  Bearings  for  Electric  Railway  Service.*     (18)     Dec.  8. 
Recent  Steam  Rail  Motor-Cars.*     Chas.  S.  Lake.    (L.  S.  W.  Ry.)     (47)     Deo.  8. 
The  Construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Tunnels  Under  the  Hudson  River 

at  New  York  City.*     James  Forgie,  M.  Am.  Soc  C.  E..  M.  Inst.  C.  B.     (13) 

Serial  beginning  Dec.  IS. 
Axle    Bearings   for   Heavy   Tonnage   Wagons;    Indian   Railways.*      H.    Kelway 

Bamber.     (11)     Dec.  14. 
5-Ton  Steam  Wagon.*     (11)     Dec.  14. 

The  Deepwater  and  Tidewater  Railways.*   (14)     Serial  beginning  Dec.  15. 
Automatic    Block    Signals   with   Storage   Batteries,   L.    S.   ft    M.    S.   Ry.*      (18) 

Dec.  15. 
Diesel  Engines  for  Interurban  R.  R.  Service.    Norman  McCarty.     (27)     Dec.  15. 
The  Omaha  Cut-Off  of  the  Union  Pacific*      (15)      Dec  21. 
Compound  Locomotive  for  the  Kansel  Railway,  Japan.*     (15)     Dec.  21. 
Cape  to  Cairo  Railway.*     Hon.  Sir  Lewis  Michell.     (29)     Dec  21. 
The  Walschaerts  Valve  Gear.*     (12)     Dec.  21. 
Six-Coupled  Tank  Locomotive  with  Lenta  Reversing  Gear,   (Constructed  by  the 

Hannoversche  Maschinenbau  A.-G.,  Hannover-Linden.*     (11)     Dec  21. 
The  Adaptability  of  Electricity  in  Foggy  Weather  on  Railways.*     (26)     Dec.  21. 
The  Track  Department  of  the  Detroit  United  Railways.*     (17)     Dec.  22. 
Electric  Switching  Installation  in  Jersey  City.*     (17)     Dec.  22. 
British-Built  Locomotives  for  Service  Abroad.*     Chas.  S.  Lake.     (47)    Dec  22. 
The  New  York  Connecting  Railroad.*      (15)     Dec.  28. 
The  Pennsylvania  Tunnels  Under  the  North  River.*     (15)     Dec.  28. 
Steel  Cars  from  the  Mlddletown  Car  Works.*     (40)     Dec.  28. 
Beginning  of  Erie's  Terminal  Improvements.*      (40)     Dec.  28. 
BI  Paso  it  Southwestern  Ry.  Shops.*     J.  L.  Campbell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (18) 

Dec.  29. 
New  Locomotives  for  National  Rys.  of  Mexico.*     (18)     Dec.  29. 
Care  of  Air  Governors.*     H.  Schlegel.     (Car  brakes.)      (17)     Dec.  29. 
2-8-2  Type  Electric  Locomotive,  New  York  Central  Lines.*      (25)      Jan. 
Steel  Passenger  Car,  Harrlman  Lines.*     (25)     Jan. 

Passenger  and  Freight  Locomotives;  Central  of  Georgia  Railway.*      (25)     Jan. 
The  Steam  Locomotive  of  the  Future.*     Lawford  H.  Fry.     (10)     Jan. 
The  Electrified  Birsigtalbahn ;  Interurban  Railway  in  Switzerland.*      (41)     Jan. 
Les  Chemlns  de  Fer  aux  Btats-Unls.     Jules  Tilller.     (30)     Dec. 
Apparell  Imprlmeur-Distrlbuteur-ContrOleur  de  Billets  de  Chemlns  de  Fer.*     J. 

Hervleu.     (34)     Dec. 
Experiences  faites  en  1897  ft  la  Cie  Parls-Lyon-M6dlterran6e  sur  le  D6placement 

Transversal  Relatlf  des  Tampons  Volslns  de  deux  V6hicules  Ck>ns6cutlfs  d'un 

Train.*     Chabal  and  Beau.     (38)     Dec. 

*Illustrated. 
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RallnNid— (Ccmtinucd) . 

Note  8ur  la  Nouvelle  Halle  des  Messageries  de  la  Compagnle  du  Cbemin  de  Fer 
du  Nord   (Pari8-Annexe-ExpMltionB).     D.  Dupuis.      (38)      Dec. 

Exposition  de  Milan.*      (38)     Dec. 

Die  Erschliesung  der  Nordargentlniscben  Kordllleren  mittels  einer  Bleicbertschen 
Dratatseilbahn  fttr  Gttter  und  Personen.*  O.  Dieterlcb.  (48)  Serial  begin- 
ning Not.  3. 

Zur  Tbeorle  des  Ubergangsbogens.     Alfred  Wessely.     (53)     Nov.  9. 

Die  Lokomotiven  auf  der  Internationalen  Ausstellung  in  Mailand  1906.*  R. 
Sanzin.      (53)     Serial  beginning  Dec.  7. 

RallnMul,  Street. 

Improvement  of  tbe  Brigbton  Beacb  Line  of  tbe  Brooklyn  Heights  Railroad 
Company.*      (72)   Dec. :    (40)   Dec.  21. 

Experimental  Cooling  System  In  the  New  York  Subway.*      (72)     Dec. 

Tramway  Track  Work.*  E.  C.  Bullough.  (Paper  read  before  the  Municipal 
Tramways  Assoc.)      (47)      Dec.  1. 

The  Great  Northern,  Piccadilly  and  Brompton  Railway.*  (73)  Serial  begin- 
ning Dec.  7. 

Electricity  Regeneration  bv  Tramway  Motors.*  Edward  H.  Johnson.  (Abstract 
of  paper  read  before  the  Manchester  Assoc,  of  Engrs.)  (47)  Serial  begin- 
ning Dec.  8. 

Tbe  Freezing  Process  In  the  Battery  Tunnel,  New  York.*     (14)     Dec.  15. 

New  York's  New  Subways.*      (13)   Dec.  27:    (15)   Jan.  4. 

The  Bast  Side  Bronx  Transportation  Question  in  New  York.*  (17)  Serial 
beginning  Dec.  29. 

Rail  Corrugations  on  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway.*      (17)      Dec.  29. 

Nachtrftglicbe  ITnterfahrunir  elneo  in  Benutzung  Stehenden  Oesrhftftsbauses 
durch  die  Untergrundbahn  in  Berlin.*      (51)     Serial  beginning  Dec.  15. 


Some  Plumbing  Details  in  the  Hotel  Belmont.  New  York.*     (70)     Dec. 

Tbe  Theory  of  the  Brueckner  System  of  Heating.*      (70)     Dec. 

Specifications  for  Refuse  Destructor,  Borough  of  Richmond.  New  York  City.* 
(13)      Dec.  6. 

Heating  and  Ventilation  of  the  Engineering  Building  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.*     (14)      Dec.  8. 

Plueless  Gas-stoves,  and  Others.  S.  Rideal.  (Abstract  of  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Sanitary  Inst.)      (66)      Dec.  18. 

The  Sewage  Pumping  Plant  of  the  City  of  Baltimore.  Md.*      (86)      Dec.  28. 

Sanitary  Administration  and  Medical  Instruction  at  Camps  of  Concentration. 
Col.  Philip  F.  Harvey.     (44)     Jan. 

Selb^tfttige  Raumtemperatur-Regler.*     W.  Mehl.      (82)      Nov.  4. 

Beschafrenheitsiinterscbiede  zwischen  Tonr5hren  und  Steinzeugrdhren.  Otto  HofC- 
mann.      (80)     Nov.  13. 

Tiber  Moderne  Abwasser-Reinlgungsmethoden  unter  Besonderer  Beriicksicbtigung 
des  Biologischen  Verfahrens.     Dr.  Dunbar.     (53)     Serial  beginning  Nov.  16. 

Neue  Verbindung  von  Betonrohren.*     R.  Saliger.     (78)     Dec. 

Stractnml. 

On  the  Resistance  of  Iron  and  Steel  to  Reversals  of  Direct  Stress.*  Thomas 
Ernest  Stanton,  M.  Inst.  C.  E..  and  Leonard  Balrston.      (63)     Vol.  166. 

The  Formation  of  a  Concrete  Well -Lining  by  Cement-Grouting  under  Water.* 
Robert  William  Vawdrey.  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.     (63)     Vol.  166. 

The  Specific  Gravity  of  Portland  Cement.  David  Butler  Butler,  Assoc.  M.  Inst. 
C.  E.      (63)      Vol.  166. 

Testing  of  Building  Materials  by  the  Sand-Blast  Apparatus.*  H.  Burcharts. 
(11)      Nov.  30. 

>ddition  to  the  Sinp^er  Building,  New  York.*      (86)      Dec.  7. 

Tbe  Leslie- Walker  Instantaneous  Fire- Detector.*      (11)      Dec.  7. 

Tension  and  Compression  Tests  of  Concrete.*  (Tests  made  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.)     (14)     Dec.  8. 

Experimental  Theater  Confiagratlons.*  Westphalen.  (Abstract  of  paper  read 
before  the  Hamburg  Soc.  of  Archts.  and  Engrs.)  (19)  Dec.  15;  {33} 
Nov.   24. 

New  Works  of  the  Canadian  Wp«»tInghouse  Co.  at  Hamilton,  Ont.*     (14)  Dec.  15. 

Reinforced  Concrete  in  a  Canadian  Shop  Plant.*     (13)     Dec.  20. 

Practical  Hints  for  Concrete  Constructors.*     W.  J.  Douglas.      (13)     Dec.  20. 

"A  Surface  Finish  for  Concrete.*  Henry  H.  Quimby,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B.  (From 
the  Cement  Age.)      (13)      Dec.  20. 

The  New  Structural  Shapes  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.     (14)     Dec.  22. 

Influence  of  Mineral  Constituent**  of  the  Mixing  Water  upon  the  Strength  of 
Portland  Cement  Concrete.     James  Otis  Handy.     (13)     Dec.  27. 

•  Illustrated. 
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Stractanri— (CoBtlniied) . 

^"^^^i^n  V^**n  '?^x>'^??^*  °'  S®  Electric  Steel  Elevator  Company,  Minneapolis, 
in.    ?*£S*      P'  ^'  F-  Turner,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B.     (86)     Dec  28.  ""««p«i«p 

The  Substructure  of  the  West  Street  Building,  New  York.*     ( 14)     Dec   29 
Ordinance  to  Regulate  Concrete  Building  Construction  in  San  PrancisM.*     (60) 

Concrete    and    Sand-Llme    Bricks    as    Building    Materials.      Alfred    G.    Patton. 
n  1    ^^^^  ^^  before  the  Insurance  Soc.  of  Philadelphia.)      (60)     Jan 
Column  Formulas    n  Relation  to  the  Practical  Column.      (13)     Jan.  3 
The   Collapse    During    Construction    of    a   Relnforced-Concrete    Building    of   the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y.»     (13)     Jan.  3.  *»"""»"« 

(32?"*Oct         ^*  Temperature  sur  la  PragiUtfi  des  M6taux.»     O.   Charpy. 

Circulalre  MinistCrelle  du  20  ()ctobre.  1906,  Relative  t  I'Bmplol  du  Ciment 
Arme.     (84)     Serial  beginning  Nov. 

^^*o,^*"-?"Tx""'*i®  Ollssement  Longitudinal  des  Poutres  M6talliques  &  Ame 

Plelne.*     Lten  Ck>syn.     (38)     Serial  beginning  Dec. 
Lie  Recherche  du  Moment  Maximum  dans  une  Poutre  Simple  sur  Deux  AdduIs 

Soumise  ft  1  Action  d'une  Charge  Uniform4ment  R6partie  et  d'une  S6rle  de 

Charges  Concentr^es  Pormant  Convoi.*     Ihro.     (30)     Dec 
Bmploi  de  la  Sableuse  &  Air  Comprim6  pour  le  D6capage  des  Surfaces  M6tal- 

ilques.*     De  Cavel.     (30)     Dec. 
Brszement.     (80)     Nov.  10. 
Zug-  und  Blegeversuche  mit  Bisenbeton,  ausgefQhrt  durch  die  Materialprlifungs- 

Anatajt  In  Ztlrlch.     A.  Klelnlogel.      (51)      Serial  beginning  Nov.  28. 
XJhm  die  Beanspruchung  Preiaufliegender  TrUger  durch    Stoss  mit  Berttcksich- 

Ugung  der  Schlagbiegeprobe  fttr  Gusselsen.*     A.  Gessner.     (53)     Nov.  30. 
Der  Einfluss  Verftnderlichen  Querschnitts  auf  die  Biegungsmomente  Kontlnuier- 

llcber  Trager,   unter  Besonderer  Berttckslchtigung  von  Betoneisenkonstruk- 

tfonen.     Prank.      (78)      Dec. 
Neae  Versuche  mit  Betonelsernen  Sllulen  In  Lemberg.*    Maximilian  R.  v   Thullie 

(78)     Serial  beginning  Dec. 
Anwendung  von  Umschnartem  Beton  belm  Bau  der  Schokoladenfabrik  Menier  in 

Nolslel  sur  Mame  bel  Paris.*     (78)     Dec. 

Water  Snpply. 

Report  of  (Committee  of  the  Amer.  Ry.  Eng.  and  M.  of  W.  Assoc,  on  Water  Ser- 
vice (for  locomotive  boilers).     (85)     Vol.  7. 

A  Sterilised  Water-Supply  at  Leavesden  Asylum.*  William  Thomas  Hatch.  M. 
Inst.  C.  B.     (63)     Vol.  166. 

The  Piltration-Works  for  Supplying  the  Town  of  Alexandria  with  Potable 
Water.*     Henry  Robert  Cecil  Blagden.     (63)     Vol.  166. 

Hydro- Electric  Power  Station  at  Wangen.*      (12)     Nov.  30. 

A  10  SOO-Horse-Power  Hydraulic  Turbine  with  Volute  Casing.  W.  M.  White. 
(From  American  McKhinist.)      (64)     Dec. 

Legislative  Engineering  (Water- Works  of  Philadelphia X.*  John  C.  Traut- 
wine,  Jr.     (3)     Dec. 

The  Water  Powers  of  Peru;  Their  Development  and  Possible  Applications.* 
Bmile  Guarini.     (9)     Dec. 

The  Pitometer,  as  Used  in  Waste  Water  Investigation.*  J.  D.  Underwood. 
(58)     Dec. 

The  New  Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  Brockton.*  Charles  R.  Pelton.  (28> 
Dec. 

On  the  Protection  of  Public  Water  Supplies  from  Pollution  During  the  Con- 
struction. Maintenance,  and  Operation  of  Railroads,  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Water  Supply  of  Seettle,  Washington:  Together  with  Criticisms  of 
the  Present  Methods  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  of  Railway  Trains.* 
William  T.  Sedgwick.     (28)     Dec. 

A  New  Diagram  for  Hydraulic  Calculations.*     Prank  Poster.     (47)     Dec.  1. 

The  Cataract  Dam.  Sydney,  New  South  Wales;  Discharge  of  a  Large  Volume  of 
Flood  Water  Over  the  Dam  During  Construction.*  L.  A.  B.  Wade,  M.  Inst. 
C.  E.     (13)     Dec.  6. 

The  Pittsburgh  Filtration  Plant.*     (14)     Serial  beginning  Dec.  8. 

A  Remarkable  Experience  with  Pond  Water.     (14)     Dec.  8. 

Copper  Sulphate  for  Water  Filtration.  Adolphe  Kemna.  (Abstract  of  paper 
read  before  the  Assoc,  of  Water  Engrs.)      (66)     Dec.  18. 

Laying  a  Submerged  Water-Main  In  the  River  South  Bsk,  at  Montrose.  Herbert 
Hall.     (Paper  read  before  the  Assoc,  of  Water  Engrs.)      (66)     Dec.  18. 

The  Paterson  Oil-Eliminator  and  Water-Softener.*      (11)     Dec.  21. 

The  Warriors  Ridge  Hydro-Electric  Plant  at  Huntingdon.  Pa.     (14)     Dec.  22. 

The  Wind-Engine  for  Pumping.  George  Phelps.  (Abstract  of  paper  read 
before  the  Assoc,  of  Water  Engrs.)      (66)     Dec.  25. 

The  Empire  Reservoir  of  the  BlJou  Irrigation  District,  Colorado,  and  its  Bight 
Dams.     (13)     Jan.  3. 


*  Illustrated. 
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Water  Supply— (Continued). 

Is  it  Worth  Wblle  to  Strip  the  Surface  Soil  from  Reservoir  Sites?     Report  on 

Stripping  the  Ashokan  Reservoir  Site ;  Additional  Water  Supply,  New  York 

City.      (13)     Jan.  3. 
La  Density  de  la  Neige.    A.  Bracke.     (30)     Dec. 
Die  Ausnutzung  von  Hochwasser  bei  Wasserkraftanlagen.     H.  E.  Qruner.     (48) 

Nov.  10. 
Wasserreiniger.*     Grimmer.      (82)      Serial  beginning  Nov.   11. 
Die  Hecbanische  Kl&rung  und  Filterung  in  Wasserreinlgern.*     Walter  Rottmann. 

(48)     Dec.  1. 

Waterways. 

The  Midland  Railway  Company's  Harbour  at  Heysham,  Lancashire.  George 
Neill  Abernethy.  M.  Inst.  C.  B.     (63)     Vol.  166. 

The  Milan  Navigation  Congress  of  1905 ;  and  Italian  Navigation  Works  and 
Ports  Visited.*  Leveson  Francis  Vernon-Harcourt,  M.  Inst.  C.  B.  (63) 
Vol.  166. 

The  Harbours  of  South  Africa ;  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Causes  and  Treat- 
ment of  Sand-Bars.*  Cathcart  William  Methven,  M.  Inst.  C.  B.  (63) 
Vol.  166. 

The  Crisis  at  Panama.*     Lindon  W.  Bates.      (86)     Serial  beginning  Nov.  30. 

Colombo  Harbour.*      (11)     Dec.  7. 

Proposed  Harbour  of  Refuge  Inquiry.*      (12)     Serial  beginning  Dec.  7. 

Righting  a  Capsized  Lighthouse  Caisson.*     Stuart  Stevens  Scott.     (46)     Dec.  15. 

Steamship  Terminal  with  Concrete  Pile  Piers  at  Brunswick,  Ga. ;  Atlantic  & 
Birmingham  Rv.*     (13)     Dec.  20. 

President  Roosevelt's  Special  Message  on  the  Panama  Canal.*  (13)  Dec.  20; 
(14)    Dec.  22.. 

The  Amended  Form  of  Contract  for  the  Panama  Canal.     (13).    Dec.  20. 

Electrical  Haulage  on  the  Canal  d'Aire  et  de  la  Deule  at  Douai.*     (73)     Dec.  21. 

Controlling  the  Colorado  River  and  Salton  Sea.*     (46)     Dec.  22. 

Closing  the  Break  of  the  Colorado  River  into  the  Salton  Sink.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia.*    H.  T.  Cory,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B.     (13)     Dec.  27. 

The  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Steel  Headgates  for  the  Imperial  Canal,  Colorado 
River.*     James  D.  Schuyler,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B.     (13)     Dec.  27. 

Canal  de  Marseille  au  RhOne.     P.  Mallet.      (30)     Dec. 

Revetements   de   Digues   et   Berges   en   B6ton   Arm6   Systdme   de   Muralt.*      Ch. 

Dantin.     (33)     Dec.  22. 
Der  Seedampfbagger   Thor  der  Welchselstrombauverwaltung.*      Melners.      (48) 

Dec.  8. 


*  Illustrated. 
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The  New  Croton  Reservoir  was  constructed  in  1892-1906  to  store 
an  additional  supply  of  water  from  the  Croton  watershed  for  the 
City  of  New  York.  An  aqueduct  33.12  miles  long,  having  a  capacity 
of  about  300  000  000  gal.  per  day,  was  built  to  convey  the  water 
from  this  reservoir  to  the  city. 

The  reservoir  was  formed  by  constructing  a  high  masonry  dam 
(Plate  I)  across  the  Croton  River,  about  6  miles  above  its  mouth. 
According  to  the  original  plans,  the  dam  was  to  be  built  across  the 
Croton  River  a  short  distance  above  the  old  "Quaker  Bridge,"  the 
proposed  structure  being  called  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam.  Owing  to 
the  great  opposition  to  this  project  that  arose  at  the  "public  hear- 
ings" held  for  a  discussion  of  the  proposed  plans,  the  Aqueduct 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  New  York,  who  had  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  reservoir  and  aqueduct,  decided  to  build  the 
dam  about  H  miles  farther  up  stream,  on  lands  belonging  to  A.  P. 
Cornell  and  others.  For  this  reason  the  dam  was  first  called  the 
"Cornell  Dam,"  but  this  name  was  soon   changed  to   "The  New 

NoTB. — These  papers  are  issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion. Correspondence  Is  inylted  from  those  who  cannot  be  present  at  the 
meeting,  and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  Secretary.  Discussion,  either  oral  or 
written,  will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  number  of  Proceedingt,  and,  when 
finally  closed,  the  papers,  with  discussion  In  full,  will  be  published  in  Trontootions. 
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Croton  Dam,"  as  an  older  dam,  built  3i  miles  farther  up  stream  in 
1837-1842,  was  known  as  the  Old  Croton  Dam. 

The  plans  for  the  New  Croton  Dam  were  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Alphonse  Fteley,  Past-President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Aqueduct  Commissioners,  who  had  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  work  to  January  1st,  1900,  when  he  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill  health.  He  was  succeeded  as  Chief  Engi- 
neer by  the  following  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  are  Members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers:  William  R.  Hill,  January 
Ist,  1900,  to  October  14th,  1903;  J.  Waldo  Smith,  October  16th, 
1903,  to  August  Ist,  1906;  Walter  H.  Sears,  August  1st,  1906,  to 
date. 

Charles  S.  Gowen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  was  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  construction  of  the  dam  as  Division  Engineer,  from  the  be- 
ginninic  to  August  31st,  1906,  when  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  F.  B.  Eogers. 

The  contract  for  constructing  the  dam  was  awarded  on  August 
26th,  1892,  to  James  S.  Coleman,  the  lowest  bidder,  for  $4 160  673. 
Mr.  Coleman  assigned  his'  contract,  on  January  2d,  1896,  to  the 
firm  of  Coleman,  Ryan  and  Brown,  who,  on  July  13th,  1898,  as- 
signed the  contract  to  Coleman,  Breuchaud  and  Coleman.  The 
ori^nal  contractor  was  the  senior  member  of  both  these  firms. 
Ground  was  broken  for  the  construction  of  the  dam  on  September 
20th,  1892,  and  the  work  was  practically  completed  by  February  1st, 
1906,  at  a  cost  of  $7  631186.69,*  the  increase  in  cost  above  the 
original  bid  being  principally  due  to  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
plans  for  the  dam. 

According  to  the  contract  plans,  the  dam  was  to  consist  of : 

First. — ^A  masonry  waste-weir,  about  1 000  ft.  long,  along  the 
rocky  side-hill  forming  the  north  slope  of  the  valley; 

Second, — A  masonry  dam  about  600  ft.  long,  extending  from 
the  waste-weir,  almost  at  right  angles  thereto,  across 
the  valley,  and  well  into  the  south  slope;  and, 

Third, — An  earthen  dam  with  masonry  core-wall,  about  600 
ft.  long,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  masonry  dam 
to  the  south  side  of  the  valley. 


^ThlB  amount  includes,  besides  the  cost  of  the  masonry  dam,  the  expense  of  con- 
structing about  20  miles  of  new  highways  and  of  reinforcing  about  8  miles  of  the  old 
aqueduoC  submerged  by  the  new  reservoir. 
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The  plans  were  modified  sabsequently  by  buildio^  the  whole 
dam  of  masonry  with  the  exception  of  a  len^^  of  145  ft.  at  the 
south  end,  which  was  made  an  earthen  dam  with  a  masonry  core- 
wall,  accordin^^  to  the  original  plans.  The  mairimiim  height  of  this 
earthen  dam  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  only  about  26  ft. 

The  general  plans  for  the  dam  and  the  construction  of  the  foim- 
dations  have  been  fully  described  by  Mr.  Gowen.*  The  principal 
changes  made  in  the  plans  have  also  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Gowen.t 
These  changes  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  a  masonry  structure 
for  the  proposed  earthen  dam.  An  account  of  how  the  dam  was 
built  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Gk>wen's  papers;  the  writer  will  consider 
herein  only  the  design  adopted  for  the  dam. 

The  Design  of  the  Dam, — ^Extensive  studies  and  calculations  were 
made  in  designing  the  proposed  Quaker  Bridge  Dam.  The  profile 
and  plan  adopted  for  the  New  Croton  Dam  were  based  entirely  upon 
the  plans  prepared  for  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam.  Therefore  the 
writer  will  explain  fully  how  the  latter  was  designed. 

The  first  plans  for  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam  were  prepared  by 
the  engrineers  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  the  late 
Isaac  Newton,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  who  was  assisted  by  the  late  E.  8. 
Chesbrough,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  the  late  J.  W.  Adams,  Past-Presi- 
dent, Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Church,  as  Consulting  Engineers. 
In  this  connection  Mr.  Chesbrough  inspected  the  principal  high 
masonry  dams  in  Europe,  but,  unfortunately,  he  died  before  he 
could  write  his  report  on  the  subject. 

The  profile  designed  by  the  engineers  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  No  report  is  on  record  explain- 
ing why  this  form  was  adopted,  but,  from  statements  made  by  the 
engineers  who  assisted  in  preparing  the  plans,  it  appears  that  the 
profile  was  determined  by  a  graphic  method  given  by  A.  de  Beauve 
in  his  "Manuel  de  I'lngenieur  des  Ponts  et  Chau8s6es,"t  a  limiting 
pressure  of  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  being  assumed  for  both  the  up-stream 
and  the  down-stream  faces  of  the  dam  to  the  river-bed.  Below  the 
river-bed,  both  faces  were  made  vertical.     The  maximum  pressure 

*  Transaction*,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XLIII.  p.  460. 

t  TransactionM^  km.  Soc.  C.  E..  Vol  L VI,  p.  88. 

t  A  trannlatloii  of  that  part  of  the  *'ManuAl  de  rinfr^nieur*'  which  fd^es  the  graphic 
method  was  made  for  the  Department  of  Public  Works  by  the  late  E.  Sherman  Gould. 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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at  the  foundation  was  calculated  to  be  274  lb.  per  sq.  in.  at  the 
down-stream  face,  and  197  lb.  per  sq.  in.  at  the  up-stream  face. 

The  reason  which  induced  the  engineers  to  make  both  faces  of 
the  dam  vertical  below  the  river-bed  is  not  apparent;  nor  is  it  clear 
why  they  were  willing  to  subject  the  masonry  at  the  down-streana 
face  of  the  foundation  to  a  pressure  of  nearly  20  tons  per  sq.  ft. 
The  following  explanations  of  these  points  have  been  made  un- 
officially by  some  of  the  engineers  who  assisted  Mr.  Isaac  Newton 
in  making  the  designs : 

1. — ^It  was  assumed  that  below  the  river-bed  the  water  pressures 
against  the  up-stream  and  down-stream  faces  of  the  dam  balanced 
each  other.  This  view  is  evidently  incorrect,  as  the  water  pressure 
on  the  down-stream  face  (assuming  the  river-bed  to  be  saturated 
with  water)  would  only  be  equal  to  the  increase  in  water  pressure 
on  the  up-stream  face  below  the  river-bed. 

2. — The  masonry  below  the  river-bed,  being  supported  laterally 
by  the  back-filling,  could  support  safely  much  greater  pressures  than 
the  masonry  above  the  river-bed.  Although  this  statement  is  prob- 
ably correct,  it  would  be  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge, to  estimate  how  much  additional  strength  would  result  from 
this  support.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  friction  between  the 
masonry  below  the  river-bed  and  the  back-filling  would  relieve  part 
of  the  pressure  on  the  masonry. 

The  plans  for  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam,  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  were  referred  by  the  Aqueduct  Commission- 
ers to  their  own  Engineer  Department,  at  the  head  of  which  they 
had  placed  Mr.  B.  S.  Church  as  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  A.  Fteley  as 
Deputy  Chief  Engineer,  and  Joseph  P.  Davis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
as  Consulting  Engineer.  These  engineers  made  a  very  thorough 
investigation  of  the  subject  of  high  masonry  dams.  The  mathe- 
matical part  of  the  studies  was  assigned  to  the  writer,  who,  at  the 
time,  was  Assistant  Engineer  of  Construction  in  the  service  of  the 
Aqueduct  Commissioners. 

At  that  time  (1884)  there  was  only  one  high  masonry  dam  in 
the  Fnitod  States,  the  Boyd's  Corners  Dam,  78  ft.  high,  constructed 
in  1866  to  1872,  in  Putnam  County,  N.  Y.  Several  high  masonry 
dams  had  been  built  or  were  under  construction  in  France,  notably 
the   Furens   Dam,   164  ft.   high,   built   in   1862   to  1866.   near   St. 
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Etienne.  Very  little  had  been  published  about  high  masonry  dams 
in  Eng'liah  engineering  literature,  but  a  number  of  articles  on  this 
subject  had  appeared  in  the  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Ghaussees,  The 
first  search  made  by  the  engineers  of  the  Aqueduct  Commission  was 
for  methods  of  proportioning  the  profile  of  a  masonry  dam,  and 
the  following  were  found : 

1. — ^De   Sazilly^s   method,   in  his  memoirs   on   "A   Type   of 

Profile   of    Equal   Eesistance    for   Reservoir    Walls.'^ 

(Annales  des  Fonts  et  Ghaussees,  1852.) 
2. — Delocre's  method,  in  his  memoir  on  the  form  of  profile 

to  be  adopted  for  high  reservoir  walls.     {Annates  des 

Fonts  et  Ghaussees,  1866.) 
3. — Professor  W.  J.  M.  Rankine's  method,  in  his  "Report  on 

the    Design    and    Construction    of    Masonry    Dams," 

{The  Engineer,  January  5th,  1872.) 
4. — ^Bouvier's  formulas,  in  his  memoir  on  "Calculations  of 

Resistance  of  High  Masonry  Dams."     {Annales  des 

Fonts  et  Ghaussees,  1875.) 
5. — ^Pelletreau's  method,   in  his  memoirs   on   "Walls   which 

Sustain  the  Pressure  of  Water."     {Annales  des  Fonts 

et  Ghaussees,  1876  and  1877.) 
6. — De  Beauve's  graphic  method,  given  in  his  "Manuel  de 

ringenieur   des   Ponts   et   Chaussecs."    (Paris,   1ST8.) 

The  methods  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor  varia- 
tions, are  all  based  on  the  principles  first  pointed  out  by  De  Sazilly. 
Prior  to  the  appearance  of  his  memoir,  masonry  dams  had  not 
been  designed  according  to  scientific  principles.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  shown  that  some  of  the  dams  built  would  be  stronger  if  their 
positions  were  reversed,  the  up-stream  face  being  turned  down 
stream.  De  Sazilly  stated  that,  in  order  to  be  safe,  a  masonry  dam 
must  comply  with  the  following  two  conditions: 

a. — The  pressures  on  the  masonry  or  on  the  foundation  must 

not  exceed  certain  safe  limits ;  and 
h. — There  must  be  an  ample  margin  of  safety  against  the 

dam  sliding  on  its  foundation,  or  shearing  apart. 
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He  was  unable  to  devise  a  formula  satisfying  these  two  condi- 
tions, but  found  that  if  a  profile  were  designed  to  satisfy  the  first 
condition,  the  pressure  on  the  masonry  and  the  foundations  being 
limited  to  from  8  000  to  12  000  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  the  dam  sliding  or  shearing  apart.  If  a  dam  should 
be  designed  to  sustain  greater  pressures  on  the  masonry  and  founda- 
tion, and  if  it  were  found,  on  trial,  that  it  did  not  have  sufficient 
resistance  to  sliding  or  shearing,  De  Sazilly  recommended  that  the 
profile  be  recalculated  with  a  lower  limit  of  safe  pressure,  until  a 
profile  was  obtained  that  satisfied  both  the  above-mentioned  con- 
ditions. 

Kesolving  the  inclined  resultant  of  the  water  pressure  and  the 
weight  of  the  masonry  into  horizontal  and  vertical  components,  De 
SaziUy  considered  the  former  component  to  be  resisted  at  the  base 
of  the  dam  by  the  friction  between  the  base  and  the  foundation,  and 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  masonry  to  the  foundation.  He  assumed 
the  vertical  component  to  be  distributed  on  the  base  of  the  dam  as 
a  uniformly  varying  pressura  This  distribution  can  be  represented 
graphically  by  plane  figures,  the  centers  of  gravity  of  which  lie  in 
the  line  of  action  of  the  vertical  component.    Four  cases  may  arise: 

I. — ^When  the  vertical  component  intersects  the  base  of  the  dam 
at  its  center,  the  distribution  of  pressure  is  shown  by  a  rectangle, 
the  area  of  which  represents  the  total  pressure. 

n. — ^When  the  vertical  component  intersects  the  base  between 
its  center  and  the  limit  of  its  center-third,  the  distribution  of  pres- 
sure is  shown  by  a  trapezoid. 

m. — ^When  the  component  intersects  the  base  just  at  the  limit 
of  its  center-third,  the  trapezoid  of  distribution  becomes  a  triangle. 

rV. — When  the  line  of  action  of  the  vertical  component  crosses 
the  base  between  the  limit  of  its  center-third  and  the  nearer  ex- 
tremity of  the  base,  the  distribution  is  shown  by  two  triangles,  one 
representing  a  negative  strain,  or  tension,  and  the  other  a  positive 
strain,  or  compression. 

Formulas  can  readily  be  derived  by  calculating  the  maximum 
fressures  resulting  from  the  above-mentioned  distribution  of  pres- 
sure.*   For  the  trapezoid  diagram,  which  changes  from  a  rectangle 

♦  "The  Design  and  Construction  of  Dams,'"  by  Edward  Wegmann,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
p.  10. 
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to  a  triangle  as  the  line  of  action  of  the  vertical  component  movee 
from  the  center  of  the  hase  to  the  limit  of  its  center-third  it  will  be 
found  that : 

2  W 


P  = 


i^-'-r) (-> 


I 

in  which 

W==the  vertical  component  of  the  resultant  pressure; 
u  =  the  distance  of  the  line  of  action  of  W  from  the  nearer  edge 

of  the  base; 
p  =  the  maximum  intensity  of  pressure  on  the  base; 
I  =  the  width  of  the  base. 

; 

When  u  =  -  ,  the  trapezoid  of  reaction  becomes  a  triangle,  and 
o 

2  W 
P=-f (B) 

I 
When  tt  <  -^  there  should  be,  according  to  the  laws  of  a  uniform ly 

varying  stress,  a  positive  and  a  negative  triangle,  the  former  rep- 
resenting the  pressure  on  the  foundation,  the  latter  the  tension  on 
the  base ;  but  as  it  would  be  unsafe  to  depend  upon  the  tension  in  the 
masonry,  it  is  best  to  neglect  it  in  calculating  the  pressure  on  the 
foundation,  which  may  be  found  by  the  formula: 

2  W 

^=3¥ •••(^) 

Formulas  A,  B  and  C  can  be  used  for  calculating  the  pressures 
in  the  masonry  at  any  horizontal  plane  by  assuming  a  horizontal 
joint  at  this  plane.  A  dam  should  be  built  as  nearly  monolithic  as 
possible,  by  having  the  stones  break  joints  in  all  directions,  yet  it 
is  assumed,  for  convenience  in  making  the  calculations,  that  hori- 
zontal joints  occur  at  regular  intervals. 

The  distribution  of  pressure  given  by  Formulas  A,  B  and  C  has 
been  thus  far  assumed  by  all  writers  who  have  proposed  methods  of 
calculating  profiles  for  masonry  dams.  The  late  J.  B.  Francis, 
Past-President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  a  paper  on  "High  Walls  or  Dams 
to  Resist  the  Pressure  of  Water,"*  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  masonry,  the  real  distribution  of  pres- 
sure is  probably  somewhat  different  from  what  is  given  by  the  above- 


•  TraiMactions.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E  ,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  147. 
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mentioned  formulas,  the  pressures  at  the  faces  of  the  dam  bein^ 
less,  and  those  near  the  center  of  the  dam  greater,  than  the  values 
calculated  by  these  formulas.  While  this  statement  is  probably 
correct,  no  rational  formula,  taking  the  elasticity  of  the  masonry 
into  account,  has  yet  been  proposed.  As  it  is  probable  that  For- 
mulas A,  B  and  C  exaggerate  the  amount  of  pressure  near  the  faces 
of  the  dam,  where  the  masonry  is  weakest,  they  are  evidently  safe. 

De  Sazilly  calculated  the  resistance  of  a  dam  to  sliding  or  shear- 
ing, in  the  following  manner: 

In  Fig.  2  : 


s 


->* 


Fio.  2. 

Let  H  =  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  water; 
d  =  the  depth  of  the  water ; 
l^the  length  of  the  base  of  the  dam,  ah; 
W  =  the  total  vertical  pressure  on  the  base; 
B  =  the  resultant  of  H  and  W; 
f  =  the  coefficient  of  friction; 
e  =  the  adhesion  of  the  base  to  its  foundation  per  unit 

of  length; 
i  =  the  angle  made  by  R  with  a  vertical  line. 


The  dam  cannot  slide  on  its  foundation  without  overcoming  the 
friction  which  would  result  from  this  motion  and,  also,  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  base  of  the  dam  to  the  foundation. 

Equilibrium  is  assured  when 


H-fW+e  J 


(1» 


This  formula  may  be  applicjd  to  any  assumed  horizontal  joint 
above  the  base;  in  which  case  e  will  represent  the  cohesion  of  the 
masonry.  The  value  of  f,  as  taken  by  different  writers,  has  varied 
from  0.67  to  0.75;  the  value  of  e,  while  considerable,  has  not  yet 
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been  determined.  De  Sazilly  recommended  neglecting  e  Z^  as  an 
additional  margin  of  safety,  and  writing: 

H  =  fW (E) 

ff 

whence,  /  ^  „^  =  tan.  i (F) 

which  gives  the  least  value  of  f  which  will  prevent  sliding.  For- 
mula E  can  be  used  for  calculating  the  resistance  of  the  dam  to 
shearing  at  any  assumed  horizontal  joint;  in  which  case  f  repre- 
sents the  resistance  to  shearing. 

The  foregoing  method  of  determining  the  resistance  of  the  dam 
to  sliding  or  shearing  has  been  followed  thus  far  by  all  writers  on 
the  subject. 

De  Sazilly  stated  that,  in  making  calculations  for  determining 
the  profile  of  a  dam,  two  extreme  cases  should  be  considered, 
namely,  reservoir  full  and  reservoir  empty.  In  the  first  case  the 
pressures  at  the  down-stream  face  of  the  dam  reach  their  greatest 
intensity,  while  in  the  second  case  the  pressures  at  the  up-stream 
face  reach  their  greatest  values.  To  obtain  the  most  economical 
profile  for  a  dam,  the  design  should  be  made  so  that  the  maximum 
pressures  at  both  faces  are  equal  to  the  adopted  limit  of  safe  pres- 
sure. De  Sazilly  called  this  type  a  profile  of  equal  resistance.  He 
obtained  differential  equations  for  determining  the  faces  of  such 
a  profile,  but  was  unable  to  integrate  them.  Close  approximations 
to  the  theoretical  profile  of  minimum  area  may  be  obtained  by  sub- 
stituting for  curved  faces  either  polygonal  outlines  or  steps.  De 
Sazilly  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  and  designed  a  stepped  profile, 
Fig.  3,  for  which  he  devised  equations  of  the  fourth  degree. 

The  next  writer  on  the  subject,  M.  Delocre,  who  made  the 
theoretical  studies  for  the  Furens  Dam,  in  France,  the  highest  dam 
in  Europe,  adopted  all  the  principles  laid  down  by  De  Sazilly,  but 
gave  the  profile  of  the  dam  polygonal  outlines.  Fig.  3,  as  the  steps 
proposed  by  De  Sazilly  involve  a  waste  of  masonry  and  an  addi- 
tional expense  in  cutting  them.  Delocre's  method  is  quite  labo- 
rious, and  involves  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  sixth  degree. 

About  1871,  Professor  W.  J.  M.  Rankine  was  requested,  in  con- 
nection with  some  proposed  reservoirs  for  Bombay,  India,  to  make 
a  mathematical   investigation   of  the  best  form   of   profile   for   a 
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masonry  dam.  Rankine  adopted  the  same  general  principles  as 
De  SaziUy  and  Delocre,  but  stated  that,  in  addition  to  limiting 
the  pressures  in  the  masonry,  it  was  important  to  keep  the  lines 
of  pressure,  reservoir  full  or  empty,  within  the  center-third  of  the 
profile,  in  order  to  avoid  tension  in  the  masonry. 


COMPARISON  OF  PROFILE  TYPES. 


.De  Sa»llly's  Type 


Delocre's 

Pror.  Rauklne's  " 

Kranlz's       '* 

Crugnola's   •' 


0 


Scale  of  Meters 
iO  on 

Fio.  3. 


:V) 


40 


In  calculating  the  maximum  pressures  in  the  masonry,  the 
French  engineers  assumed  the  same  limit  of  safe  pressure  for  the 
up-stream  and  down-stream  faces,  and,  for  the  case  of  "reservoir 
full,"  they  only  considered  the  vertical  component  of  the  weight 
of  the  masonry  and  of  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  water,  in  calcu- 
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lating  the  distribution  of  pressure  at  any  assumed  horizontal  joint. 

Rankine,  however,  states  in  his  report: 

'^t  appears  to  me  that  there  are  the  following  reasons  for 
adopting  a  lower  limit  at  the  down-stream  than  at  the  up-stream 
face.  The  direction  in  which  the  pressure  is  exerted  among  the 
particles  close  to  either  face  of  the  masonry  is  necessarily  that  of  a 
tangent  to  that  face;  and^  unless  the  face  be  vertical,  the  pressure 
found  by  means  of  the  ordinary  formulae  is  not  the  whole  pressure, 
but  only  its  vertical  component;  and  the  whole  pressure  exceeds  the 
vertical  pressure  in  a  ratio  which  becomes  the  greater,  the  greater 
the  'batter*  or  deviation  of  the  face  from  the  vertical.  The  down- 
stream face  of  the  dam  has  a  much  greater  batter  than  the  up- 
stream face;  therefore,  in  order  that  the  masonry  of  the  down- 
stream face  may  not  be  more  severely  strained  when  the  reservoir 
is  full  than  that  of  the  up-stream  face  when  the  reservoir  is 
empty  a  lower  limit  must  be  taken  for  the  intensity  of  the  vertical 
pressure  at  the  down-stream  face  thus  at  the  up-stream  face  *  *  *." 

In  the  present  state  of 'knowledge,  Remkine  did  not  consider  it 
possible  to  deduce  by  mathematics  the  ratio  which  the  limits  of 
pressure  at  the  up-stream  and  down-stream  faces  ought  to  bear  to 
each  other,  and,  therefore,  he  fixed  the  limits  which  he  adopted  in 
designing  a  profile  entirely  by  what  experience  had  shown  to  be 
safe,  in  connection  with  masonry  dams.  The  limits  of  pressure 
which  he  adopted  are: 

I<imit8  of 

vertical  pressure,  in  pounds 

per  square  loot. 

Down-stream    face 15  625 

Up-stream   face 20  000 

The  same  reasoning  which  led  Kankine  to  recommend  a  lower 
limit  of  vertical  pressure  for  the  down-stream  than  for  the  up- 
stream face  induced  him  to  make  the  vertical  pressures  at  the  down- 
stream face  diminish  as  the  batter  increases.  Basing  this  diminu- 
tion on  practical  examples,  he  designed  his  profile  type  so  as  to 
have,  at  a  d^th  of  160  ft.,  the  maximum  pressure  that  occurs  in 
the  Furens  Dam  at  the  same  depth,  namely,  6J  kg.  per  sq.  cm.,  or 
about  6.66  tons  (of  2  000  lb.)  per  sq.  ft.  Below  this  depth,  the 
maximum  vertical  pressures  diminish  gradually  in  Rankine's  pro- 
file-type. 

The  conditions  given  by  Rankine  do  not  determine  the  form  of 
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the  profile,  but  when  there  is  added  the  practical  requirement  that, 
with  a  view  to  economy,  the  profile  should  have  the  minimum  area 
consistent  with  safety,  the  choice  of  profile  becomes  limited.  The 
methods  of  De  Sazilly  and  Delocre  involve  lengrthy  and  compli- 
cated calculations.  Bankine  devised  simpler  formulHS  for  deter- 
mining the  form  of  a  profile.  Owing  to  his  having  assumed  a 
higher  limit  of  pressure  for  the  up-stream  than  for  the  down-stream 
face,  the  batter  of  the  down-stream  face  becomes  much  steeper  than 
that  of  the  French  types.  The  weight  of  the  water  resting  on  the 
steep  up-stream  face  of  such  a  profile  can  add  but  little  to  the 
stability  of  the  dam.  Eankine  neglected  this  force  in  his  formulas, 
as  the  slight  error  thus  introduced  is  in  the  direction  of  safety. 
This  omission  simplifies  the  formulas.  Tbe  profile  recommended  by 
Kankine  is  described  by  him  as  follows : 

'In  choosing  a  form  in  order  to  fulfil  the  conditions,  without  any 
practical  important  excess  in  the  expenditure  of  material  beyond 
what  is  necessary,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  consideration  that  a 
form  whose  dimensions,  sectional  area,  and  center  of  gravity,  under 
different  circumstances,  are  found  by  short  and  simple  calculations 
is  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  a  more  complex  kind,  when  their  merits 
in  other  respects  are  equal,  and  I  have  chosen  logarithmic  curves 
for  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  face,  the  common  subtangent  being 
80  ft.  for  both."     (Fijg.  3.) 

The  formulas  given  by  Rankine  for  this  profile  are  exceedingly 
simple,  but  they  give  only  one  profile,  the  dimensions  of  which  might 
as  well  be  calculated  once  for  all.  If  a  change  is  made  in  the  weight 
of  masonry,  the  limiting  pressures,  etc.,  upon  which  this  profile  is 
based,  the  formulas  given  are  incapable  of  solution  by  any  direct 
method,  and  can  only  be  solved  approximately  by  a  process  of  trial 
and  error  involving  the  higher  mathematics.  If  such  a  method 
would  give  the  most  economical  profile  for  a  dam,  there  might  be  no 
objections  to  using  it;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  logarithmic 
profile  proposed  by  Rankine  is  only  a  rough  approximation  to  the 
profile  of  minimum  area  fulfilling  the  given  conditions,  and,  if  it 
be  continued  for  a  greater  depth  than  150  ft.,  the  down-stream  face 
becomes  so  fiat  that  it  cannot  be  used  for  a  practical  design. 

Rankino  appears  to  have  been  the  only  English  writer  who  pro- 
posed formulas  for  calculating  an  economic  profile  for  a  masonry 
dam.     Since  the  appearance  of  his  report  on  the  '^Design  and  Con- 
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struction  of  Masonry  Dams,"  some  additional  memoirs  on  this  sub- 
ject have  been  published  in  the  Annates  des  Fonts  et  Ohaussees. 

Bouvier  proposed  to  modify  Formulas  A,  B  and  C  so  as  to  cal- 
culate the  distribution  of  the  whole  resultant  of  the  water  pressure 
and  the  weight  of  masonry  on  an  .assumed  joint  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  action  of  tlie  resultant. 

Pelletreau  advanced  a  method  of  determining  a  profile-type.  By 
the  higher  mathematics,  he  found  a  simple  series  expressing  the 
thickness  of  the  dam  at  any  depth,  as  long  as  the  up-stream  face 
remains  vertical.  He  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  finding  a  general 
formula  for  that  part  of  a  dam  where  both  faces  are  battered. 

A  graphic  method  of  finding  a  correct  profile  for  a  masonry 
dam  is  given  by  de  Beauve  in  his  "Manuel  de  Tlngenieur  des  Fonts 
<3t  Chauasees"  (Paris,  1878).  It  gives  accurate  results,  but  is 
laborious. 

Krantz  proposes  some  profile- types  (Fig.  3)  in  his  book  entitled 
"A  Study  of  Reservoir- Walls"  (Paris,  1870),  but  he  gives  no  for- 
mulas for  determining  their  dimensions. 

Crugnola,  the  Italian  engineer,  likewise  has  given  profiles  for 
masonry  dams  (Fig.  3),  without  formulas,  in  his  book  on  dams 
(Turin,  1882). 

Molesworth,  in  his  pocketbook  for  engineers,  has  given  empiri- 
cal formulas  for  determining  the  profile  of  a  dam. 

The  methods  of  determining  the  profile  of  a  dam  and  the  pro- 
posed types  mentioned  above  are  all  that  the  writer  was  able  to 
find  in  1884,  when  the  calculations  for  the  proposed  Quaker  Bridge 
Dam  were  being  made.  They  are  all  very  laborious  and  more  or 
leas  complicated,  when  used  for  calculating  profiles  based  upon 
different  data  as  regards  weight  of  masonry,  limiting  pressures,  etc. 

In  calculating  the  dimensions  of  the  first  profiles  for  the  Quaker 
Bridge  Dam  for  different  data,  the  writer  used  a  simple  process  of 
trial  calculation  instead  of  the  complicated  methods  described  above. 
The  profiles  were  based  upon  the  following  conditions : 

1. — The  lines  of  pressure,  reservoir  full  or  empty,  must  be 
kept  vdthin  the  center-third  of  the  profile. 

2. — The  maximum  pressures  on  the  masonry  or  on  the  foun- 
dation must  not  exceed  certain  safe  limits,  a  greater 
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limit  of  pressure  being  assumed  for  the  up-stream  than 
for  the  down-stream  face. 
3. — The  dam  must  offer  sufficient  resistance  to  sliding  or 
shearing. 

The  distribution  of  pressure  and  the  resistance  to  sliding  were 
calculated  by  the  formulas  given  by  De  Sazilly. 

The  width  of  the  profile  was  determined  by  trial  calculations  at 
regular  intervals^  usually  of  10  or  20  ft.  A  vertical  axis  of  moments 
was  taken  at  a  convenient  distance  up  stream  from  the  dam,  and 
the  positions  of  the  lines  of  pressure,  reservoir  full  and  reservoir 
empty,  were  determined  at  each  assumed  horizontal  joint  by  taking 
moments  about  the  axis.  The  top  width  of  the  dam  being  given, 
both  faces  were  kept  vertical  until  a  joint  was  reached,  at  a  depth 
found  by  trial,  at  which  the  line  of  pressure,  reservoir  full,  just 
reached  the  limit  of  the  center-third  of  the  profile.  Below  this  joint 
the  down-stream  face  was  battered  so  as  to  keep  the  line  of  pres- 
sure, reservoir  full,  just  on  the  limit  of  the  center-third  of  the  dam, 
while  the  up-stream  face  was  kept  vertical  until  a  joint  was  reached 
where  the  line  of  pressure  for  reservoir  empty  was  at  the  limit  of 
the  center-third  of  the  profile.  Below  this  joint  both  faces  of  the 
dam  were  battered  so  as  to  keep  the  lines  of  pressure,  reservoir  full 
and  reservoir  empty,  just  on  the  limits  of  the  center-third  of  the 
profile. 

The  upper  part  of  the  profile  was  based  solely  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  the  lines  of  pressure,  reservoir  full  or  empty,  should  be 
within  the  center-third  of  the  profile,  as  the  pressures  on  the  masonry 
are  inconsiderable.  After  a  number  of  courses  had  been  determined 
by  this  principle,  a  joint  was  found  at  which  the  maximum  pres- 
sure at  the  down-stream  face  reached  the  giYen  limit.  For  the 
next  courses,  the  down-stream  face  was  given  more  batter  so  as  to- 
keep  the  maximum  pressures  at  the  down-stream  face  on  the  given 
limit,  but  the  batter  of  the  up-stream  face  was  continued  so  as  to 
keep  the  line  of  pressure,  reservoir  empty,  just  on  the  limit  of  the 
center-third  of  the  profile,  until  a  joint  was  reached  at  which  the 
maximum  pressure  at  the  up-stream  face  was  found  to  be  equal  to- 
the  assumed  limit.  Below  this  joint  both  faces  were  battered  so  as^ 
to  keep  the  maximum  pressures  at  the  faces  on  the  given  limits. 
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From  the  process  described  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  joints 
of  the  dam  are  not  based  upon  the  same  condition.  We  have,  com- 
mencing at  the  top: 

1. — A  part  of  the  profile  where  both  lines  of  pressure,  reservoir 
full  and  reservoir  empty,  lie  within  the  center-third  of  the  profile; 
.  2. — A  part  where  the  line  of  pressure,  reservoir  full,  lies  just 
on  the  limit  of  the  center-third  of  the  profile,  while  the  line  of  pres- 
sure, reservoir  empty,  is  within  the  center-third; 

3. — A  part  where  the  lines  of  pressure,  for  reservoir  full  and 
empty,  both  lie  on  the  limits  of  the  center-third  of  the  profile; 

4. — ^A  part  where  the  maximum  pressures  at  the  down-stream 
face  just  reach  the  given  limit,  while  the  limit  of  pressure  is  not 
yet  reached  at  the  up-stream  face;  and, 

5. — ^A  part  where  the  maximum  pressures  at  both  faces  are  kept 
just  on  the  given  limits  of  pressure. 

After  the  first  profiles  had  been  determined  for  the  Quaker 
Bridge  Dam  by  trial  calculations,  as  described  above,  the  writer 
devised  a  simple  analytical  method  of  determining  the  width  of  the 
profile  of  a  masonry  dam  at  regular  intervals,  which  was  used  in  the 
final  calculations.    It  was  developed  in  the  following  manner : 

Assuming  the  highest  water  level  at  the  top  of  the  dam,  and 
taking,  for  convenience  in  the  calculations,  1  cu.  ft.  of  masonry  as 
the  unit  of  weight  or  pressure: 

Let  a  =  the  top  width  of  the  dam ; 

X  =  the  unknown  length  of  a  joint  of  masonry ; 

I  =  the  known  length  of  the  joint  above  x; 

h  =  the  vertical  distance  between  I  and  x; 

u  =  the  distance  of  the  line  of  pressure,  reservoir  full,  from 
the  down-stream  edge  of  x; 

n  =  the  distance  of  the  line  of  pressure,  reservoir  empty, 
from  the  up-stream  edge  of  x; 

ni  =  the  distance  of  the  line  of  pressure,  reservoir  empty, 
from  the  up-stream  edge  of  I;  . 

V  =  the  distance  on  the  joint,  x,  between  the  lines  of  pres- 
sure, reservoir  full  and  reservoir  empty; 

d  =  the  depth  of  water  at  the  joint,  x; 

r  =  the  specific  gravity  of  the  masonry ; 
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H  =  rt —  =  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  water  above  x; 
M  =  ^  —  =  Ihe  moment  of  the  water  relative  to  x; 

O  T 

W  =  the  weight  of  the  masonry  resting  on  x; 
w  =  the  weight  of  the  masonry  resting  on  I; 
B  =  the  resultant  of  H  and  W; 
p  =  the  limiting  pressure  per  square  foot  at  the  down-stream 

edge  of  x; 
9  =  the  limiting  pressure  per  square  foot  at  the  up-stream 

edge  of  x. 

The  vertical  component  of  the  water  pressure  on  the  up-stream 
face  of  the  dam  is  neglected,  as  recommended  by  Rankine,  as  the 
trifling  error  thus  made  is  in  the  direction  of  safety. 


u 


n 


X 
Fio.  4. 

The  lines  of  pressure,  reservoir  full  and  empty,  divide  each  as- 
sumed horizontal  joint  of  the  dam  into  three  parts  (Fig.  4).    For 

the  joint,  x: 

X  =  u  -^  V  +  n (1) 

M 


As 


M  :=Wv,  then  r  = 


W 


Assuming  each  course  of  masonry  to  be  bounded  by  straight  lines, 
then 

(l  +  x)h 


W  ==w  + 


M 


w  + 


Substituting  in  Equation  1  for  v  the  value,  ^^  and  for  TF the  value, 
(l'^x)h 


2 


,  we  obtain 


ar  =  M  -h 


w  + 


M 

(I  +  x)  h 


+  n 


(2) 
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By  substituting  in  Equation  2  for  u  and  n  the  proper  values 
resulting  from  the  given  conditions,  the  minimum  thickness  of  a 
dam  can  be  calculated  at  intervals  as  close  as  desired.  In  the  upper 
parts  of  the  dam,  where  the  only  requirement  is  to  keep  the  lines  of 
pressure  within  the  center-third  of  the  profile,  we  must  write: 

X         ,  X 

«  =  ^,  and  n  =  ^. 

When  the  limiting  pressures,  p  and  q,  are  reached,  the  values  of 
u  and  n  are  obtained  from  Formula  A,  namely: 

2  X       pof        -  205        qo? 

w  =  -     —  •-— ssii  and  7i  ==. S5V- 

3         6  TF'  3        6  TT 

As  far  as  the  thrust  of  the  water  is  concerned,  the  top  width  of 
a  dam  might  theoretically  be  0;  but,  as  the  dam  must  also  resist  the 
shocks  caused  by  waves  and  floating  bodies,  the  top  must  have  a  cer- 
tain width,  and  this  is  to  be  determined  solely  by  practical  considera- 
tions. Generally,  the  top  is  made  sufficiently  wide  to  serve  as  a 
roadway.  Whatever  the  width  assumed,  it  gives  the  dam  an  excess  of 
strength  at  the  top  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  water.  In  order  to 
reach  the  minimum  width  of  profile  to  resist  this  thrust,  both  faces 
of  the  dam  must  be  kept  vertical  until  a  joint  is  reached  at  which 
the  line  of  pressure,  reservoir  fuU,  is  just  at  the  limit  of  the  center- 
third  of  the  profile.  The  depth  at  which  this  joint  will  be  found 
can  be  ascertained  from  Equation  2  by  making  the  following  sub- 
stitutions : 

a  a  cP 

x  =  2  =  a;  w  =  g  ;  n  =  g;  /i  =  d;  w  =  0;  3f  =  ^-. 

After  reducing, 

d  =  a  \/r (3) 

For  the  next  courses,  the  down-stream  face  must  be  battered  so 
as  to  keep  the  line  of  pressure,  reservoir  full,  on  the  limit  of  the 
center-third  of  the  profile;  but  the  up-stream  face  must  be  kept 
vertical  until  a  joint  is  reached  where  the  line  of  pressure,  reservoir 
empty,  lies  on  the  limit  of  the  center-third  of  the  profile.  Between 
this  joint  and  the  one  formed  by  Equation  3,  there  will  be  several 

X  X 

joints  having  ii  =  «  ?  ai^d  n  >  ^ .     The  value  of  n  may  be  found  by 
taking  moments  around  the  up-stream  face  of  the  dam  and  placing 
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the  moment  of  the  whole  weight  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of 
its  parts.    In  this  manner  it  will  be  found  that 

h 


?i  = 


(a?  +  lx  +  P)      +wm 


w  + 


(x  +  l)h 


X 


Substituting  in  Equation  2,  u  =  „  ?  ^^^  the  above  value  of  n, 
we  obtain,  after  reducing: 

«*+  (t^+  0  ^  =  l(^rn  +  M)  +  P (4) 

This  equation  may  be  used  for  a  number  of  joints  until  one  is 
reached  where  the  line  of  pressure,  reservoir  empty,  is  on  the  limit 
of  the  center-third  of  the  profile.  Below  this  joint  both  faces  of  the 
dam  must  be  battered  so  as  to».  keep  the  lines  of  pressure,  reservoir 
full  and  reservoir  empty,  on  the  limit  .of  the  center-third  of  the 
profile. 
.  For  these  joints  we  must  place 

X  X 

u  =^  .  .  and  n  =  *— ,  in  Equation  2. 
o  o 

After  reduction,  we  obtain: 

(2w  +  l)x  _  .6  M 

"^^       h       -~r ^^> 

Equation  5  can  be  used  until  a  joint  is  reached  where  the 
maximum  pressures  on  the  masonry  reach  either  the  limit,  p  or  q. 
As  it  has  been  assumed  that  p  <qy  according  to  Rankine's  recom^ 
mendation,  the  limit  of  pressure  will  be  reached  first  at  the  down- 
stream face.     For  these  joints,  Formula  A  gives 

2  X  /         p  3^ 

3  ^"~ 


u  = 


6\w  + 


(x-{-l)h 


and 


ft 


n  = 


a?  = 


(6> 


Substituting  these  values  in  Equation  2,  and  reducing,  gives 

0  .¥ 
P 

This  equation. may  be  used  for  a  number  of  joints,  until  one  ia 
reached  where  the  pressure  at  the  up-stream  edge  equals  the  limit,  q. 
Below  this  joint  the  pressures,  both  at  the  down-stream  and  the  up- 
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stream  faces,  must  be  kept  at  the  ^ven  limits,  and  therefore,  from 
Formula  A: 

2x  pa? 


u  = 


3        6[«,  +  (^±^T 


2  X  a  01? 


Substituting  these  values  in  Equation  2,  and  reducing,  gives 

a?(p  +  q  —  h)  —  2x  (2+-^)  =6Jtf. (7) 

From  Equations  3  to  7,  inclusive,  may  be  calculated  the  width 
of  the  profile  at  intervals.  If  these  intervals  are  sufficiently  small 
(about  10  ft.)»  the  change  from  one  equation  to  the  next  comes  so 
gradually  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  knowing  which  to  us^. 
Equations  6  and  7,  which  apply  to  that  part  of  the  profile  where 
both  faces  are  battered,  give  the  lengths  of  the  joints,  but  do  not 
^  their  position  with  reference  to  a  vertical  axis,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  following  two  auxiliary  equations  are  required.  They  give 
the  amount  of  batter  of  the  up-stream  face  for  the  course  in  ques- 
tion. This  batter,  which  is  denoted  in  the  formulas  by  y,  is  found 
by  taking  moments  abput  the  up-stream  edge  of  the  joint,  x. 

For  the  joints  found  by  Equation  6: 

_  2w(x  —  ^m)  —  hP 
^  -      6w-]-  h(2l  +  x)      ^^ 

For  the  joints  found  by  Equation  7: 

y—  ^iw  +  f^(2l+x)  ~  ~ ^^^ 

Equations  3  to  9,  inclusive,  were  used  for  determining  the  profile 
of  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam  above  the  river-bed.  For  the  part  be- 
low the  river-bed,  the  equations  were  modified  so  as  to  include  the 
weight  of  the  saturated  gravel  resting  on  the  dam.  The  modified 
equations  were  derived  by  the  late  Ira  A.  Shaler,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
who  calculated  the  final  profile  adopted  fot  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam. 
They  will*  not  be  given  here,  as  they  are  very  lengthy. 

The  profile  of  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam  was  based  upon  the  data 
and  conditions  stated  in  Table  1.  • 
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TABLE  L— QcAKEB  Bs»x  Dam. 


BoCerred  to 


Topotdam _ tlO 


»  W 

of  diMi;;:::::::'j''!"!""'""!"!i!ii!!!!iiii!iii[ii"     -as -^ 

Idp  width  of  dm »ft. 

"- '  '    offliMowy.iMrcabiefoot. ^*t^ 

,of  water, per eabAe fooc •ttlo. 

orMtarBtod|eimvelaiidandfBriver4wd,p6reabief6oft ll5.8BIb4 

OBe  eoMe  foot  of  ■Mooory  was  tafcCB  as  tfae  amt  of  wcigkt. 


*  IfaMi  ttdc  ^tta  moath  of  tiw  Ooton  Bti 

^  CorrBnw  mil  liig  to  a  spocifle  giavity  of  l|4l> 

$  Thto  wilglit  w—  fooDd  by  ■■iiiiiiluft  tbB  wtmA  and  grwt  to  wd^  IS  Ibb  per  ea. 


ft.«  and  aamnlM:  ono^hfrd  of  fta  balk  to  be  flUed  with 


LimiU  of  Pressure. — ^From  the  top  of  the  dam  to  Elevation  110 
the  preaBnres  in  the  masoniy,  at  the  np-stieam  and  down-stream 
faces,  were  limited  to  20  625  and  16  400  lb.  per  sq.  ft,  respectively. 
(Corresponding  to  10  and  8  kg.  per  sq.  cm.) 

From  Elevation  110  to  the  base  of  the  dam,  the  pressures  were 
allowed  to  increase  gradually,  reaching  a  mayimnm  of  30  000  lb.  per 
sq.  ft.  at  both  faces  of  the  base. 

The  full  water  pressure  was  assumed  to  act  as  far  as  the  base 
of  the  dam,  but  no  upward  pressure  under  the  base  was  taken  into 
account.  The  vertical  component  of  the  water  pressure  on  the  up- 
stream face  of  the  dam  was  neglected,  as  recommended  by  Rankine. 

In  order  to  form  a  practical  design,  the  theoretical  profile  found 
in  the  manner  described  above  was  modified  slightly,  as  follows: 

1. — The  top  width  was  increased  by  corbeling  out  to  give  the 
width  required  for  a  roadway. 

2. — The  outlines  were  simplified  by  substituting  a  few  simple 
batters  for  the  many  changes  occurring  in  the  faces  of  the  theoreti- 
cal form. 

3. — In  the  final  calculations  the  dam  was  given  a  superelevation 
of  4  ft.  above  high  water,  and  the  thickness  of  the  profile,  for  a 
depth  of  40  ft.  from  the  top,  was  increased  slightly  to  make  it  more 
symmetrical,  and  to  provide  additional  strength  to  resist  the  shocks 
from  floating  bodies. 

4. — The  sharp  triangle  at  the  down-stream  toe  of  the  dam  was 
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cut  off,  as  it  was  not  considered  to  have  sufficient  strength  to  dis- 
tribute the  pressure  of  the  masonry,  and  the  face  was  carried  up  in 
steps  for  a  certain  height.  This  reduced  the  width  of  the  base  from 
230  to  216  ft.,  and  increased  the  pressures  on  the  masonry  at  the 
down-stream  face  to  33  266  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  Fig.  5  shows  the  profile 
finally  adopted. 

Having  designed  the  profile  by  this  method,  the  next  question 
considered  was  whether  the  dam  should  be  straight  or  curved  in 
plan.  Good  examples  of  each  plan  of  construction  existed.  For  a 
curved  plan,  calculations  were  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  area 
of  the  profile  could  be  reduced  on  account  of  the  additional  strength 
that  might  be  due  to  arch  action.  That  such  action  might  take 
place  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  two  curved  dams — the  Zola  Dam, 
in  France,  and  the  Bear  Valley  Dam,  in  California — resisted  the 
water  pressure  successfully,  although  the  lines  of  pressure  for  reser- 
voir full  fell  outside  of  the  profiles  of  the  dams.  These  dams, 
therefore,  owed  their  stability  solely  to  arch  action,  as  they  were 
unable,  by  gravity,  to  resist  the  water  pressure.  In  both  these  cases 
the  dams  were  constructed  across  narrow  valleys. 

The  Zola  Dam  was  built  about  1843.  Its  height  is  119.76  ft. 
above  the  foundation,  and  its  width  is  only  41.82  ft.  at  the  base. 
Its  length  is  205  ft.  on  top,  and  it  is  curved  in  plan,  the  radius  at 
the  crest  of  the  dam  being  158  ft.  When  the  reservoir  is  full,  the 
line  of  pressure  falls  about  11.50  ft.  outside  of  the  base  of  the 
foundation. 

The  Bear  Valley  Dam  was  constructed  in  1884  in  the  Ber- 
nardino Mountains,  in  California.  The  profile  adopted  was  so  thin 
that  the  line  of  pressure,  reservoir  full,  fell  almost  wholly  outside 
of  the  dam.  This  dam,  which  has  been  replaced  by  a  stronger  one 
built  below  the  first  site,  had  a  maximum  height  of  64  ft.  above  the 
foundation,  and  was  3.17  ft.  wide  on  top  and  20  ft.  wide  at  the  base. 
It  was  curved  up  stream  to  a  radius  of  335  ft. 

While  these  two  examples  proved  that  in  the  case  of  a  narrow 
valley  a  dam  might  resist  the  water  pressure  by  acting  as  a  hori- 
zontal arch,  calculations  showed  that  in  a  curved  dam  built  across  a 
wide  valley,  like  that  of  the  Croton  River,  arch  action  would  produce 
far  greater  strains  in  the  masonry  than  those  which  would  occur  in 
a  dam  d(*ftigned  to  resist  the  water  pressure  by  weight  alone. 
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The  pressures  in  a  curved  dam  were  ascertained  by  supposing 
the  dam  to  be  divided  into  horizontal  courses,  each  of  them  forming 
a  ring  composed  of  a  number  of  voussoirs.  The  pressure  in  such  a 
ring,  which  is  exposed  in  a  horizontal  direction  only  to  the  water 
pressure  acting  normally  to  its  surface,  is  found  by  the  well-known 
formula : 

T  =  pr, 
in  which 

7'  =  the  uniform  thrust  in  a  circular  ring; 

p  =  the  pressure  per  unit  of  length  of  the  ring; 

r  =  the  radius  of  the  ring's  outer  surface. 

This  formula  applies  to  a  circular  ring  of  masonry,  but,  evi- 
dently, it  may  be  imagined  that  part  of  the  ring  is  removed  and 
replaced  by  the  practically  rigid  sides  of  the  valley,  in  which  case 
the  formula  would  still  be  applicable. 

The  authorities  consulted  agreed  that  very  little  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  calculations  treating  a  dam  as  a  horizontal  arch,  and 
that  a  curved  plan  for  a  dam  should  only  be  adopted  for  a  narrow 
valley. 

Delocre  states  that  a  dam  will  cease  to  act  as  an  arch  when  the 
width  of  the  dam  equals  one-third  of  the  radius  of  the  curve,  or  is 
larger. 

Pelletreau  advises  that  the  arched  plan  should  not  be  adopted 
when  the  dam  is  more  than  131  ft.  in  height  and  length. 

Krantz  gives  the  limit  of  span  for  an  arched  dam  as  131  ft.,  with 
a  radius  of  not  more  than  65.6  ft. 

Kankine  says  that  "in  the  present  state  of  science,  the  calcula- 
tions of  stability,  treating  the  dam  as  a  horizontal  arch,  are  so  un- 
certain as  to  be  of  doubtful  utility."  He  recommends  that  a  dam 
be  always  built  suflSciently  strong  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  water 
by  its  own  weight,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  narrow  valley  the  plan 
be  curved  so  as  to  add  some  additional  stability  to  the  structure. 

In  their  reports  to  the  Aqueduct  Commissioners  on  the  design 
and  construction  of  high  masonry  dams,  dated  July  28th,  1887, 
both  Mr,  B.  S.  Church,  Chief  Engineer,  and  Mr.  A.  Fteley,  who  had 
resigned  as  Deputy  Chief  Engineer  and  was  Consulting  Engineer 
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at  the  time;  advised  that  the  plan  of  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam  be 
made  straight,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1. — ^A  dam  of  the  length  of  the  proposed  Quaker  Bridge  Dam 

(1  350  ft.  at  the  crest)  would  be  exposed  to  excessive 

strains  if  it  acted  as  an  arch. 
2. — ^If  designed  to  resist  the  water  pressure  by  its  weight 

alone,  as  recommended  by  Rankine,  it  would  not  yield 

sufficiently  to  cause  arch  action. 
3. — ^If  no  arch  action  should  occur,  the  curving  of  the  plan 

would  involve  a  waste  of  money,  as  it  would  increase 

the  volume  of  masonry. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Messrs.  Church  and  Fteley  were 
fully  concurred  in  by  the  engineers  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works. 

The  next  important  feature  considered  was  the  superelevation 
to  be  given  the  dam  above  the  highest  assumed  flood  level  (Elevation 
206).  This  was  determined  from  the  data  of  existing  dams  and 
from  practical  considerations.  The  top  of  the  dam  was  placed  4  ft. 
above  the  flood  level,  and  the  top  of  the  stone  parapet  3  ft.  higher, 
which  was  considered  sufficient  to  prevent  the  highest  waves  that 
might  occur  from  breaking  over  the  top  of  the  dam. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  to  be  decided  was  the 
length  of  the  overflow  weir.  At  the  Old  Croton  Dam,  which  is 
about  4}  miles  above  the  site  selected  for  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam, 
the  maximum  flood  recorded  produced  a  flow  of  8  ft.  2  in.  deep 
over  the  overflow  weir,  the  length  of  which  is  251.4  ft.  The  water- 
shed above  the  dam  contains  338.82  sq.  miles.  It  was  decided  to 
make  the  overflow  weir  of  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam  sufficiently  long 
to  be  able  to  discharge  in  24  hours  a  volume  of  water  represented 
by  a  uniform  thickness  of  6  in.  over  the  whole  water-shed,  which 
contains  about  361  sq.  miles.  The  length  of  overflow  corresponding 
to  these  conditions  was  calculated  to  be  about  1 300  ft.  In  view  of 
the  fact,  however,  that  the  dam  was  to  be  provided  with  blow-off 
gates,  and  that  one,  if  not  both,  of  the  Croton  Aqueducts  would  be 
drawing  water  from  the  reservoir,  it  was  decided  to  give  the  over- 
flow weir  a  length  of  1  000  ft. 
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In  leferemoe  to  the  kind  of  masonry:  the  plans  contemplated 
the  use  of  unooursed,  broken-range  rubble  masonry,  built  of  quarry 
stone  of  irregnilar  sizes,  laid  with  full  beds  and  joints.  Cut  stone 
was  only  to  be  used  for  ornamentation,  where  required. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  proposed  Quaker  Bridge 
Dam,  and  the  opposition  to  its  construction,  the  Aqueduct  Com- 
missioners, on  March  7th,  1888,  appointed  a  Board  of  Expert  En- 
gineers to  take  into  consideration  the  plans  prepared  by  the  en- 
gineers of  the  Commissioners  and  the  modifications  which  had  been 
or  might  be  suggested  by  others,  either  in  plan  or  in  cross-section, 
and  to  advise  the  Commissioners  fully  on  these  subjects.  Joseph 
P.  Davis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  J.  J.  B.  Croes,  Past-President,  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  and  Mr.  Hermann  Schussler,  were  appointed  on  this 
Board.  Mr.  Schussler  could  not  serve,  and  Mr.  William  F.  Shunk 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
questions  submitted,  the  Board  of  Expert  Engineers,  on  October 
l8t»  1888,  made  its  report  to  the  Aqueduct  Commissioners.  The 
forces  to  which  the  dam  might  be  exposed  were  classified  in  this  re- 
port, as  follows : 

1. — ^The  quiescent  and  ever-acting  forces,  such  as  the  weight 
of  the  masonry  and  the  pressure  produced  by  the  im- 
pounded water; 

2. — ^Forces  produced  by  the  expansion  of  ice  in  place,  or  by 
floating  masses; 

3. — Forces  produced  by  waves  of  translation,  the  possible 
cause  of  such  waves  being  the  giving  way  of  a  dam 
above,  or  an  extensive  land  slide; 

4. — ^Earthquake  shocks. 

The  experts  assumed  the  following  data: 

Top  of  parapet  of  dam Elevation  214 

Highest  water  level "  202 

River-bed    "  35 

Bed-rock    "        —62 

Weight  of  water  per  cubic  foot 62.5    lb. 

Top   width   of   dam 20       ft. 

Weight  of  masonry  per  cubic  foot 146.25  " 

Ice  pressure  per  linear  foot 43  000        " 
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With  reference  to  the  pressure  of  ioe,  the  experts  stated: 

'In  our  search  for  information  upon  the  expansive  force  of  ice 
in  place,  caused  by  increase  of  temperature,  we  found  little  of 
value  recorded;  but  we  obtained  valuable,  thouc^  somewhat  con- 
flicting, information  by  correspondence  and  personal  interviews, 
which  information,  supplemented  by  experimental  data,  concerning 
its  strength,  elasticity  and  rate  of  expansion  under  a  rising  ther- 
mometer, has  led  us  to  the  opinion  that  the  dam  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  resist  a  thrust  at  the  highest  ice  line  of  about  43  000  lb. 
per  lin.  ft. 

^^ore  positive  information  was  available  regarding  the  force 
exerted  by  ice  flow.  Under  certain  unfavorable  conditions,  when  ice 
jams  form  in  a  quick  running  current,  it  appears  to  be  almost  irre- 
sistible by  direct  opposition.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Quaker 
Bridge  Dam,  the  water  current,  when  there  is  one,  will  tend  to 
direct  the  flow  away  from  it,  and  direct  impact  can  be  produced 
only  by  sheets  of  ice  driven  by  the  wind,  we  have  concluded  that, 
if  the  dam  be  proportioned  to  resist  the  pressure  of  43  000  lb. 
per  lin.  ft.,  above  mentioned,  it  will  be  of  ample  strength  to  with- 
stand the  attack  of  floating  masses." 

To  secure  the  dam  from  injury  by  waves  of  translation,  its  upper 
portion,  where  the  effect  of  such  waves  would  be  greatest,  was 
designed  to  have  a  coefficient  of  at  least  2  against  overturning,  when 
the  level  of  the  water  might  be  at  the  top  of  the  parapet. 

Earthquake  shocks  may  vary  from  a  slight  tremor  to  an  im- 
measurable force.  The  experts  stated  that,  if  the  dam  be  propor- 
tioned to  resist  the  forces  already  mentioned,  it  would  have  ample 
stability  to  withstand  all  but  shocks  of  the  severest  nature. 

The  profile  designed  by  the  experts  was  made  to  comply  with 
the  following  conditions: 

1. — The  factor  of  safety  against  overturning  shall  be  at  all 

points  at  least  2; 
2. — The  ratio  of  the  weight  of  masonry  above  any  horizontal 

plane  or  point  to  the  maximum  force  tending  to  cause 

sliding  or  shearing  along  the  plane  shall  not  be  less 

than  3  to  2; 
3. — The  maximum  quiescent  stress  on  the  down-stream  end 

of  the  joints  at  the  river-bed  (Elevation  35)  shall  not 

exceed  20  000  lb.  per  sq.  ft. ; 
4. — Below  the  river-bed,  when  the  strength  of  the  masonry 

to  resist  crushing  is  aided  by  the  lateral  pressure  of 
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the  earth,  the  maximum  quiescent  stress  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 28  000  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
5. — The  pressures  on  the  joints  may  be  somewhat  greater  at 
the  up-stream  face  than  at  the  down-stream  face,  as 
they  will  be  permanently  reduced  as  soon  as  the 
reservoir  begins  to  fill. 


Bad.*«»^ 


QUAKER  BRIDGE  DAM 

DESIQNED  BY 
BOARD  OF  EXPERTS 


lU  5  0      10      so      JU     40      SO 


2'i3.S0 


Fio.  6. 


The  profile  designed  by  the  Board  of  Experts  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  given  above  and,  also,  the  profile  reconmiended  by  the 
engineers  of-  the  Aqueduct  Commission,  are  shown  in  Pig.  6. 

The  fprmer  profile  is  thicker  in  its  upper  part  than  the  latter. 
The  experts- thought  this  increase  in  thickness  necessary  to  give  the 
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dam  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  shock  of  ice  and  exeessiTe 
freshets. 

In  making  the  final  location  of  the  dam,  the  engineers  of  the 
Aqueduct  Commission  had  staked  out  the  axis  of  the  dam  on  two 
straight  lines,  respectively  326  and  1 077  ft.  long,  the  angle  between 
the  two  lines  being  about  46  degrees.  This  was  done,  in  accordance 
with  the  information  obtained  by  test  borings,  to  make  the  excava- 
tion for  the  foundation  as  small  as  possible.  The  experts  recom- 
mended that  the  plan  for  the  dam  be  curved  to  a  radius  of  about 
1200  ft.,  although  this  would  have  involved  a  slight  increase  of 
about  10%  in  the  volume  of  masonry.  The  reasons  that  made  them 
decide  in  favor  of  a  curved  plan  in  preference  to  a  straight  location 
were: 

1. — The  curved  form  accommodates  itself  better  to  changes  of 
volume  due  to  changes  of  temperature. 

2. — ^While  a  curved  plan  would  add  nothing  to  the  stability  of 
a  dam  having  a  "gravity  section,"  as  long  as  the  dam  stood,  it  might 
be  of  great  advantage  in  case  the  masonry  should  yield. 

3. — ^In  a  structure  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
Quaker  Bridge  Dam,  the  question  of  producing  a  pleasing  archi- 
tectural effect  is  only  second  to  that  of  structural  stability.  Such 
an  effect  can  be  obtained  better  by  a  plan  curved  regularly  in  a 
long  radius  than  by  a  plan  composed  of  straight  lines  with  sharp 
angular  deflections. 

In  this  paper  the  writer  has  griven  the  conclusions  of  the  en- 
gineers of  the  Aqueduct  Commission,  and  also  those  of  the  Board 
of  Experts,  to  show  how  eminent  engineers  may  differ  in  their  views 
in  designing  an  important  structure.  The  plans  recommended  by 
the  experts  were  not  adopted  by  the  Aqueduct  Commissioners,  but 
the  drawings  for  the  New  Croton  Dam  were  based  upon  those  pre- 
pared for  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam  by  the  Commissioners'  en- 
gineers. 

Discussion  of  the  Plans  Adopted. — Considering  the  protracted 
studies  made  in  designing  the  profile  for  the  Quaker 'Bridge  Dam, 
one  would  expect  to  find  the  profile  finally  adopted  about  as  perfect 
as  was  possible  with  the  knowledge  available  at  the  time.  Such, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  the  case,  for  reasons 
which  he  will  give.    The  profile  was  based  on  the  conditions  pro- 
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posed  by  Kankine,  but,  on  acoount  of  the  unprecedented  height  of 
the  dam,  greater  limits  of  safe  pressure  had  to  be  assumed  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  structure  than  had  been  recommended  by  Ran- 
kine.  One  of  the  points  in  which  Bankine  had  improved  on  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  French  engineers  was  in  assuming  a 
lower  limit  of  pressure  at  the  down-stream  than  at  the  up-stream 
face  of  the  dam,  the  limits  adopted  by  him  for  a  dam  180  ft. 
high  being,  respectively,  15  625  and  20  000  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  In  de- 
signing the  profile  for  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam,  the  maximum 
pressures  assumed  in  the  calculations  were,  according  to  Mr. 
Fteley,  Consulting  Engineer  at  the  time  and  later  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Aqueduct  Commission,*  for  a  depth  of  water  of  110  ft. 
or  less,  16  400  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  at  the  down-stream  face  and  20  625 
lb.  per  sq.  ft.  at  the  up-stream  face.  From  a  depth  of  watejr  of 
110  ft.  to  the  base  of  the  dam  the  maximum  pressures  in  the  ma- 
sonry were  allowed  to  increase  gradually  until  they<  reached  a 
maximnm  of  30000  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  at  both  faces  at  the  baiae  of  the 
dam.  The  pressure  at  the  ends  of  the  different  assumed  hori- 
zontal joints  of  the  theoretical  profile,  as  given  by  Mr.  Fteley,t 
are  shown  in  Table  2. 


TABLE  2. — Theoretical  Profile  fob  Quaker  Bridge  Dam. 


PRiaeORBS  AT  BIDS  OF  JOOITB,  XX  POUNDS 

llBTattonof  Joiiit 

Depth  of  water 

PER  S^UAUE  POOT. 

at  Joint,  in 
feet. 

Feet. 

Down  stream. 

Upttream. 

171.3 

84.7 

18  061 

6516 

166. 

60. 

14156 

11888 

Its. 

70. 

15884 

15884 

118. 

90. 

15  964 

15  964 

M. 

110. 

16  891 

17  468 

W. 

180. 

16884 

18468 

06. 

160. 

17  078 

19960 

65. 

171. 

18819 

81888 

15. 

iw. 

80064 

88  641 

—4. 

811. 

88680 

95  466 

—65. 

681. 

95  691 

87  818 

-ae. 

806. 

80000 

80000 

The  profile  to  which  Table  2  applies  seems  to  be  somewhat  in- 
ooiuistent,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1. — Greater  pressures  are  allowed  at  the  up-stream  than  at  the 
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down-stream  face,  until  the  base  of  the  dam  is  reached,  where 
the  pressures  are  made  the  same  at  both  faces.  Why  should  not 
a  difference  in  pressure  be  made  at  the  base,  as  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  dam  ? 

2. — The  pressures  at  the  down-stream  and  up-stream  faces,  re- 
spectively, were  limited  to  16  400  and  20  625  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  to  a 
depth  of  110  ft.  of  water,  which  was  assumed  arbitrarily.  Below 
this  depth,  the  pressures  were  allowed  to  increase  gradually.  What 
object  was  accomplished  in  limiting  the  pressures  as  described 
above  to  a  depth  of  110  ft.  when,  below  that  depth,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  increase?  Would  it  not  have  been  more  logical  to  have 
designed  the  upper  part  of  the  profile  solely  with  a  view  of  con- 
fining the  lines  of  pressures,  reservoir  full  or  empty,  to  the  center- 
third  of  the  profile,  and  to  have  allowed  the  pressures  to  increase 
gradually  until  some  assumed  limits  of  maximum  pressures  for  the 
down-stream  and  the  up-stream  faces  of  the  dam  were  reached, 
below  which  point  the  profile  should  have  been  designed  so  as  to 
keep  the  pressures  at  the  ends  of  the  joints  exactly  at  the  pre- 
scribed limits? 

The  theoretical  profile  discussed  above  was  slightly  modified 
to  meet  some  practical  requirements,  as  already  explained.  The 
modifications  changed  the  distribution  of  pressures  in  the  masonry 
somewhat;  these  are  given  in  Table  3*  for  the  final  profile. 


TABLE  3. — Profile  Adopted  for  Quaker  Bridge  Dam. 


I 

Pressures  at  ends  or  joints,  in  poukds 

Elevatloii  of  joint. 

Depth  of  water 

PER  SQUARE  FOOT. 

Croton  datum. 

at  Joint,  in 
feet. 

Feet. 

1 

Down  stream. 

Up  stream. 

178 

88 

1 
8  588                                   8  578 

151 

66 

18  485 

11973 

199 

77 

14  718 

14  960 

107 

99 

15  691 

16  797 

86 

181 

16  M4 

18  891 

68 

148 

16  966 

19  688 

41 

1A& 

17  997 

81578 

19 

187 

19678                                88609 

8 

809 

28406                                 85568 

-86 

881 

86156 

87  609 

-^ 

868 

88  806 

80888 

•  Table  III  of  Mr.  Fteley's  report. 
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AcoordiDg  to  Table  3,  the  difltribution  of  pressure  is  worae 
in  the  modified  than  in  the  theoretical  profile,  the  pressure  at  the 
base,  in  the  former,  being  greater  at  the  down-stream  than  at  the 
up-stream  face.  This  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  part  of 
the  toe  of  the  dam  at  the  down-stream  face  was  cut  off  and  re- 
placed by  steps.  The  writer  does  not  think  it  was  necessary  to 
make  this  change.  The  pressure  to  be  distributed  at  the  face  is 
not  vertical,  but,  according  to  Bankine,  parallel  with  the  face; 
the  batter  immediately  above  the  steps  is  the  same  as  at  the  toe 
of  the  theoretical  profile,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reaaon 
why  the  face  should  be  broken  into  steps  at  the  down-stream  toe, 
while  remaining  battered  immediately  above  the  steps. 

The  contract  plans  for  the  New  Croton  Dam  were  not  made 
until  about  five  years  after  the  studies  for  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam 
liad  been  concluded.  No  further  calculations  were  made.  Mr. 
Fteley,  who  had  become  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Aqueduct  Commis- 
sion, based  the  profile  upon  the  design  he  had  prepared  for  the 
Quaker  Bridge  Dam,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  down- 
stream face  of  the  profile  for  the  latter  was  rounded  off  in  its 
upper  part  by  the  introduction  of  more  chaiiges  of  batter,  the 
area  of 'the  profile  being  also  slightly  increased.  The  profile  of 
the  New  Croton  Dam  given  in  the  contract  drawings  (Fig.  7)  has 
polygonal  outlines,  which,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  down-stream 
face,  approach  closely  to  a  curve.  In  constructing  the  dam,  the 
Division  Engineer  in  charge  fitted  curves  to  the  angular  line  in- 
tended for  the  down-stream  face.  Three  circular  curves  separated 
by  two  short  tangents  of  22  and  26  in.  were  used.  It  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  better  if,  in  preparing  the  contract  dravdng,  the 
profile  had  been  slightly  changed  by  adopting  a  compound  curve 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  down-stream  face. 

The  up-stream  face  of  the  dam  was  built  vertical  from  Eleva- 
tion 140  to  the  top  of  the  dam  (Elevation  210).  Below  Elevation 
140  the  face  was  battered.  A  profile  could  easily  have  been  de- 
signed with  the  up-stream  face  vertical  from  the  top  of  the  dam 
:to  the  refilling  (Elevation  70),  and  would  have  been  more  easily 
-followed  in  construction.  The  water  pressure  against  a  dam  is 
^represented  graphically  by  a  triangle,  and  the  theoretical  profile 
oi  minimum  area  to  resist  the  water  pressure  is  also  a  triangle  until 
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the  pressures  in  the  masonry  reach  the  given  limits  (Fig.  8).  The 
nearer  the  practical  profile  approaches  a  triangle,  the  greater  the 
economy  will  he. 

To  resist  the  action  of  waves,  and  shocks  from  floating  bodies, 
a  dam  must  have  a  certain  thickness  at  the  top,  which  may  have 
to  be  increased  if  it  is  to  have  a  roadway.  The  effect  of  this 
increased  width  is  to  augment  the  dam's  strength  to  resist  over- 
turning or  sliding;  it  adds  only  a  trifling  amount  to  the  pressures 
in  the  masonry.  If  the  thickness  added  at  the  top  of  a  dam  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  calculations,  the  most  economical  profile 
type  is  that  shown  by  Fig.  9,  but  as  the  area  of  this  profile,  down 
to  a  depth  of  150  ft.,  is  only  about  5%  more  than  that  of  the  simple 
triangular  profile  type  shown  in  Fig.  8,  the  writer  thinks  the  latter 
is  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  simplicity.  Such  a  profile, 
if  continued  to  a  depth  of  200  ft.,  would  produce  a  maximum 
pressure  of  30  320  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  if  the  masonry  has  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  2J. 

As  regards  the  location  of  the  New  Croton  Dam,  it  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  the  site  was  changed  from  Quaker  Bridge, 
li  miles  up  stream,  to  that  known  as  CornelFs.  At  the  former 
site. the  dam  would  have  been  founded  entirely  on  gneiss;  the  over- 
flow would  have  taken  place  through  a  lateral  valley;  about  li  sq. 
miles  would  have  been  added  to  the  water-shed,  and  the  storage 
capacity  of  the  reservoir  would  have,  been  increased. 

At  the  Cornell  site  the  waste  water  could  not  be  discharged 
through  a  lateral  valley  without  considerable  expense,  and  there- 
fore Mr.  Fteley  designed  the  waste  weir  to  adjoin  the  main  dam. 
In  order  to  keep  the  waste  channel  in  rock,  which  was  only  to  be 
found  near  the  surface  at  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  and  to  obtain 
also  the  desired  length  for  the  waste  weir  (i.  e.,  1000  ft.),  the 
weir  was  located  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  main  dam,  along 
the  north  hillside,  and  joined  by  curves  with  the  hillside  and  with 
the  main  dam.  This  location,  while  it  provided  an  excellent 
waste  weir  and  channel,  involved  considerable  expense.  In  con- 
structing the  weir  and  channel,  about  120  000  cu.  yd.  of  earth, 
and  about  240  000  cu.  yd.  of  rock  were  excavated,  and  about  90  660 
cu.  yd.  of  masonry  were  laid. 
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The  writer  has  given  herein  some  criticisms  of  the  profile  of  the 
New  Croton  Dam,  considered  as  an  engineering  design.  In  doing  so, 
however,  he  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  dam  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  pressures  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  reservoir 
has  heen  filled  to  Elevation  182  (14  ft.  helow  the  top  of  the  depressed 
spillway),  and  the  dam  has  heen  found  to  be  satisfactory  in  every 
respect. 
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The  coDBtruction  and  betterment  of  the  subgrade  of  railroads 
is  a  large  business,  affecting  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  capital  and  calling  for  the  services  of  thousands  of  engi- 
neers and  contractors. 

A  somewhat  extended  experience  in  this  class  of  construction, 
partly  as  eiigineer  and  partly  as  contractor,  has  impressed  upon  the 
writer  matters  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  worthy  of  consideration  in 
the  preparation  of  agreements  for  such  work.  The  magnitude  of  the 
business,  the  large  number  of  individuals  interested,  and  the  benefit 
to  th^r  business  relations  which  would  result  from  any  advance 
toward  uniformity  of  requirement,  increased  clearness  of  specifica- 
tion, and  reduction  of  friction  in  carrying  agreements  into  effect, 
are  the  reasons  for  presenting  this  paper,  in  which  some  of  the 
matters  covered  in  contracts  for  graduation  will  be  considered. 


NoTB. — ^These  papers  are  issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  and  dls- 
cTisilon.  Correspondence  Is  Invited  from  those  who  cannot  be  present  at  the 
nuetlng.  and  may  be  sent  by  mall  to  the  Secretary.  Discussion,  either  oral  or 
written,  will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  number  of  Proceedinps,  and,  when 
finally  closed,  the  papers,  with  discusRion  In  full,  will  be  published  in  TranaactUmB. 
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Classification. 

Nearly  all  railroads  find  it  useful  to  retain  classifications  in  their 
forms  of  agreement.  Such  classifications  give  a  solid  rock  material 
at  one  end,  and  an  earthy  material  at  the  other,  with,  generally,  an 
intermediate  material  called  loose  rock,  and  frequently  an  addi- 
tional hardpan  classification,  formerly  more  common  than  now. 

Classifications  grew  out  of  a  recognition  that  different  materials 
varied  in  cost  of  removal.  Each  classification  was  an  attempt  at 
segregating  material  into  groups  of  approximately  similar  cost.  The 
theory  w^s  that,  ''not  being  able  to  see  under  the  ground,"  if  the 
contractor,  in  making  a  proposal  for  certain  work,  had  to  guess  at 
his  unit  costs  for  each  material,  and,  in  addition,  had  to  approximate 
the  relative  quantity  of  each,  he  would  have  to  provide  against  a 
double  hazard.  Having  a  classification,  he  could  guess  with  some 
accuracy,  from  his  experience,  the  cost  of  the  different  materials 
under  the  given  conditions,  and  eliminate  the  hazard  of  their  pro- 
portion. 

Where  the  experience  of  the  subordinates,  who  do  the  actual 
classifying,  of  the  management,  and  of  the  contractors,  is  fairly 
well  established  for  a  particular  section,  the  theory  works  out  well, 
with  very  little  friction,  and,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  with  cheaper 
final  results  to  the  railroad  and  more  satisfactory  results  to  the  con- 
tractor— cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  because  of  the  elimination 
of  part  of  the  risk. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  an  unclassified  price  was  exceptional;  to- 
day much  the  larger  volume  of  excavation  is  paid  for  imclassified. 
If  any  tendency  can  be  discerned,  it  is  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
letting  all  excavation  unclassified ;  or  of  limiting  it  to  one  classifica- 
tion for  rock,  and  another  for  all  other  materials. 

On  the  part  of  the  railroads  there  is  the  argument  that  classi- 
fication is  prolific  of  lawsuits,  and  there  is  an  unfounded  belief  that 
an  unclassified  price  prevents  them.  Besides  this,  and  outside  of  all 
other  considerations,  the  growth  of  business  brought  about  by  con- 
solidations and  extensions  leaves  scant  time  for  investigation,  and 
it  is  increasingly  difficult  in  practice  for  the  Chief  Engineer  really 
to  go  into  or  review  any  classification. 

There  is  also  a  process  of  extension  of  operations  and  centraliza- 
tion in  management  in  the  contractor's  business.    On  different  roads 
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he  observc?s  classifications  which  are  not  exact,  even  by  definition, 
largely  modified  by  custom,  and  finds  that  custom  varying  with  in- 
dividual engineers  in  charge,  and,  from  time  to  time,  even  upon  the 
same  railroad.  However  exact  the  contractor's  estimate  may  be,  on 
what  he  considers  a  proper  classification,  he  is  practically  at  sea  as 
to  what  is  to  be  paid.  Should  he  bid  upon  an  anticipated  favorable 
classification,  it  might  be  changed  during  the  progress  of  the  work; 
if  he  assumes  the  unfavorable,  possibly  he  may  lose  the  work.  In 
addition,  he  thinks  that  he  has  clearly  detected  instances  where 
classification  was  influenced  downward  by  financial  considerations, 
pressure  from  the  management,  preliminary  estimates  being  ex- 
ceeded, and  so  on. 

As  a  result  of  these  uncertainties,  the  writer  believes  that  most 
of  the  responsible  contractors  of  to-day,  in  weighing  the  two  hazards 
— ^their  own  both  as  to  proportion  and  cost  of  materials,  or  the  other 
as  to  what  kind  of  classification  they  will  get  from  the  engineer — 
generally  prefer  to  take  their  own  risk  upon  an  unclassified  price. 
In  making  an  unclassified  price,  either  from  necessity  or  choice,  the 
contractor  not  uncommonly  finds  difficulty  in  getting  bidding  in- 
formation which  is  sufficiently  clear  as  to  quantities  and  disposi- 
tion of  material.     Some  engineers  present  a  profile,  but  refuse  to 
give  quantities  in  detail,  being  afraid  that  claims  may  be  made  if 
there  be  any  change.    Contractors,  to  keep  their  business  going,  are 
oomx>elled  to  bid  in  the  form  in  which  the  engineers,  their  customers, 
require.    Under  such  circumstances  they  make  the  best  approxima- 
tion possible;  but  when  full  information  is  not  available  there  is 
less  comx)etition,  and  the  work  goes,  not  to  the  best-informed  or 
best-equipped  competitor,  but  to  the  most  optimistic.    It  is  econom- 
ically wrong  to  let  the  work  too  high  or  too  low,  and  the  engineer  is 
inexcusable  who  does  not  secure  and  present  clearly  every  piece  of 
information  that  will  eliminate  the  risk  of  the  work  as  much  as 
possible. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  both  sides  with  the  un- 
classified price,  the  writer  believes  that  it  is  not  right  in  principle, 
and  that  paying  by  a  proper  classification  is,  in  the  long  run,  the 
most  equitable  and  reasonable  method. 

It  is  worth  while  to  find  out  if  there  may  not  be  some  position 
that  will  shai>e  the  theory  into  a  more  workable  practice.     The  in- 
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quiry  can  cover  only  two  points:  is  the  average  classification  suffi- 
ciently explicit;  and,  if  not,  can  it  be  made  more  so? 

As  before  stated,  the  basis  and  aim  of  classification  are  to  asso- 
ciate in  one  group  classes  of  material  for  which  the  cost  of  handling 
is  supposed  to  be  approximately  the  same.  The  class,  location  and 
magnitude  of  the  work,  and  the  kind  of  equipment  which  is  beet 
adapted  to  it,  have  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  cost,  even  of 
the  same  material.  The  association  of  one  material  with  another 
on  the  basis  of  similar  cost,  therefore,  might  be  proper  in  one  case 
and  not  in  another.  Confusion  from  this  influence,  and  attempts  at 
designating  material  by  names  and  qualities  at  the  same  time,  cause 
uncertainty  in  existing  classifications.  For  work  suitable  only  to 
scrapers,  it  is  inconsistent  to  embrace,  in  the  same  classification, 
earth,  sand,  grumbo  and  cemented  gravel  as  apparently  equivalent. 
If  it  is  assumed  that  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  steam  shovel,  many  of 
the  items  of  loose-rock  cost  for  hand  work  will  approximate  the  cost 
of  an  equal  quantity  of  earth. 

The  company  agrees  to  pay  definite  prices  for  definite  services  in 
a  definite  time.  The  contractor  thereupon  proceeds  to  perform  the 
service,  providing  such  appliances  as  his  judgment,  particular  plant, 
or  financial  ability,  will  justify.  If  he  knows  exactly  how  he  is  to 
be  paid,  from  a  well-understood  classification,  or  similarly  with  an 
agreed  unclassified  price,  he  can  then  make  his  calculations  as  to 
heavy-plant  expense  and  lower  working  cost,  or  the  reverse,  and 
longer  or  shorter  time.  It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  incon- 
sistent if  large  plant  investment  should  cut  down  the  classification; 
yet  one  specification,  the  writer  remembers,  classified  a  material  as 
loose  rock  if  moved  by  hand,  and  as  earth  if  moved  by  steam  shovels. 
If  a  classification  is  desirable  in  itself,  this  principle  seems  to  be 
clearly  wrong.  The  classification  of  a  given  material  should  be 
rigid,  for  removal  by  any  appliance,  and  irrespective  of  quantities 
or  location.  If  special  appliances  can  reduce  cost,  competition  will 
make  the  reduction  appear  in  the  price  for  the  classification.  From 
every  point  of  view,  the  classification  should  be  made,  not  by  names 
and  descriptions  of  material,  but  by  some  definite  physical  char- 
acteristic susceptible  of  uniform  test. 

Is  it  practicable  to  make  a  test  upon  the  materials  generally 
found  in  excavation  for  public  work?    As  a  first  criterion,  a  simple. 
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measurable  test,  easily  applicable,  and  defining  wbat  should  be 
properly  in  the  ''earth"  classification,  is  whether  or  not  the  material 
can  be  plowed  in  its  natural  state  by  a  definite  plow  pulled  by  a 
definite  number  and  weight  of  stock.  Whether  this  material  is 
moved  by  scraper,  grader,  cart,  car,  wheel-barrow,  or  steam  shoTcl, 
what  is  meant  is  clearly  described,  namely  a  material  which  a  desig- 
nated plow  will  produce  in  shoveling  condition.  This  description 
excludes  from  the  earth  classification  some  material  included  in 
some  earth  specifications,  and  includes  some  material  which,  in 
others,  is  classed  as  loose  rock  or  as  hardpan.  As  will  be  seen  later, 
earthy  material,  not  included  in  the  ''earth"  classification,  goes  to 
an  intermediate  classification,  for  convenience  and  other  considera- 
tions, termed  "loose  rock." 

The  reason  for  placing  the  earthy  material,  sometimes  included 
in  earth  and  hardpan  classifications,  in  the  loose-^rock  classification, 
is  the  obvious  one  of  similarity  of  cost.  If  the  material  is  too  wet  to 
be  plowed,  as  in  case  of  swamp  muck,  quicksands  and  some  gumbos ; 
or  is  too  hard  to  be  plowed,  like  hardpan,  cemented  gravel,  etc., 
holding  to  the  proper  theory  of  grouping  by  rough  similarity  in  cost, 
no  designation  by  name  can  properly  make  it  "earth,"  in  a  cost 
sense,  for  all  appliances,  although  it  might  be  for  some.  Additional 
costly  work  may  be  required  to  get  the  material  loaded  or  trans- 
ported. In  some  cases  the  cost  of  unplowable  earthy  material  may 
approximate  and  exceed  that  of  solid  rock;  but,  speaking  generally, 
the  cost  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  cost  of  loose  rock,  and  such 
material  is  most  fairly  included  in  that  classification. 

Preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  a  physical  test  for  solid  and 
loose  rock,  the  following  definitions  have  been  abstracted  from  cur- 
rent sx)ecifications : 

« 

Solid  Eock. 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford. — "All  rock  or  stone  contain- 
ing one  cubic  yard  or  more."     (All  other  material  is  earth.) 

Erie. — "Rock  in  masses  exceeding  one  cubic  yard,  which  cannot  be 
removed  without  blasting." 

Pennsylvania. — "Rock  in  masses  exceeding  one  cubic  yard,  which 
cannot  be  removed  without  blasting." 

Baltimore  and  Ohio. — "Rock  in  solid  beds  or  masses,  which  may  be 
best  removed  by  blasting." 
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Chesapeake  and  Ohio. — "Rock  in  ledges  and  detached  masses  ex- 
ceeding one-half  cubic  yard,  which  may  best  be  removed  by 
blasting." 

Norfolk  and  Western. — "Rock  in  masses  which  may  best  be  lo- 
moved  by  blasting." 

Southern. — "Rock  in  masses  of  more  than  one  cubic  yard,  which 
may  be  best  removed  by  blasting." 

"Big  Four." — ^"Stone  in  solid  masses  or  ledges." 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy. — ^"Stratified  rock  weighing  more 
than  140  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  which  can  only  be  removed  by 
blasting." 

Chicago  and  Alton. — "All  stratified  rock  and  rock  occurring  in 
masses  which  can  only  be  removed  by  blasting  ♦  *  • 
must  ring  under  hammer." 

Great  Northern. — ^'^Rock  in  place,  in  removing  which,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  drilling  and  blasting." 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe. — "Rock  in  solid  beds  or  masses  in 
its  original  or  stratified  position  *  *  *  other  material 
which  can  be  removed  without  continuous  drilling  and  blast- 
ing, but  which  is  as  difficult  *  *  *  as  solid  lime  or  sand- 
stone." 

Illinois  Central. — "Rock  in  solid  beds  or  masses  in  its  original  posi- 
tion *  *  *  which  may  best  be  removed  by  blasting.'* 
(Everything  else  classed  as  "common  excavation.") 

Northern  Pacific. — "All  rock  in  masses  that  cannot  be  removed 
without  drilling  and  blasting." 

Missouri  Pacific. — "Rock  in  solid  beds  or  masses,  in  its  original 
position,  which  can  only  be  removed  by  continuous  blasting." 

What  is  "rock"  and  "stone"?    Notice  the  following  definitions: 

Standard  Dictionary. — Rock. — "The  consolidated  material  form- 
ing the  crust  of  the  earth  *  *  *  not  excluding  beds  of 
clay  or  sand  *  *  *  a  rock  may  consist  of  one  mineral 
species,  as  limestone,  or  of  several  intermingled,  as  granite 
*  *  *  massive  rock,  a  rock  that  does  not  exhibit  foliation 
or  schiaJtose  structure." 

Stone, — "A  small  piece  of  rock.  Rock  as  a  material,  a 
piece  of  rock  shaped  for  a  specific  purpose.  Synonyms, 
boulders,  cobble,  mineral,  gem,  pebble." 

Century  Dictionary. — Roclc. — "The  mass  of  mineral  matter  of 
which  the  earth,  so  far  as  accessible  to  observation,  is  made 
up;  a  mass,  fragment  or  piece  of  the  crust,  if  too  large  to  be 
desiprnated  as  a  stone.  The  unconsolidatod  stony  materials 
which  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  superficial  crust,  such 
as  sand,  gravel  and  clay,  are  not  commonly  designated  as 
rock  or  rooks;  tlie  geologist  *  *  *  includes  under  the 
term  rock     *     ♦^^     *     all  of  the  consolidated  materials  form- 
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ing  the  crust,   as .  well  as  the  fragmental  or  detrital  beds 
which  have  been  derived  from  it." 

Stone, — "A  piece  of  rock.  The  name  rock  is  given  to  the 
aggregation  of  mineral  matter  of  which  the  earth's  crust  is 
made  up.  A  small  piece  or  fragment  of  this  rock  is  gen- 
erally called  a  stone." 

Webster's  Dictionary. — Rock. — "Any  natural  deposit  forming  part 
of  the  earth's  crust,  whether  consolidated  or  not." 

Stone. — "Concreted,  earthy  or  mineral  matter  *  *  * 
also  any  particular  mass  of  such  matter.  In  popular  lan- 
guage, very  large  masses  of  stone  are  called  rocks;  small 
masses  are  called  stones;  and  finer  kinds,  gravel  or  sand." 

Gillette's  "Rock  Excavation." — "Rocks  are  aggregates  of  one  or 
more  minerals,  or  the  disintegrated  products  of  minerals." 

These  definitions  do  not  help  to  clear  up  any  uncertainties  there 
may  be  in  railroad  classifications. 

Loose  Rock. 

Erie. — "Slate,  shale  or  other  rock  which  can  i>roperly  be  removed 
by  steam  shovel,  pick  or  bar,  without  blasting,  although  blast- 
ing may  be  resorted  to  on  favorable  occasions  to  facilitate 
the  work    *    *    *    detached  masses,  3  cu.  ft.  to  1  cu.  yd." 

Pennsylvania. — "Stone  and  detached  rock  lying  in  separate  and 
continuous  masses  containing  not  over  one  cubic  yard;  also 
all  slate  or  other  rock  that  can  be  quarried  without  blasting, 
although  blasting  may  be  occasionally  resorted  to." 

Baltimore  and  Ohio. — "Slate,  coal,  shale,  soft  friable  sandstone  and 
soapstone,  detached  masses  3  cu.  ft.  to  1  cu.  yd." 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio. — ^"Shale,  slate,  ochre,  which  can  be  removed 
with  pick  and  bar,  and  is  soft  and  loose  enough  to  be  re- 
moved without  blasting,  although  blasting  may  be  occasional- 
ly resorted  to.    Detached  masses  3  cu.  ft.  to  1  cu.  yd." 

Norfolk  and  Western. — "Shale,  soapstone,  and  other  rock  which  can 
be  removed  by  pick  and  bar,  and  is  soft  and  loose  enough  to 
be  removed  without  blasting,  although  blasting  may  be  oc- 
casionally resorted  to.  Detached  masses  1  cu.  ft.  to  1  cu.  yd." 

Southern. — ^"Soapstone,  shale  and  other  rock  which  can  be  re- 
moved by  pick  and  bar  and  is  soft  and  loose  enough  to  be 
removed  without  blasting,  although  blasting  may  be  oc- 
casionally resorted  to.  Detached  stone  1  cu.  ft.  to  1  cu.  yd." 
**Big  Four." — ^"Shale,  coal,  slate,  soft  sandstone,  soapstone,  con- 
glomerate stratified  limestone  in  layers  less  than  6  in. — de- 
tached masses  3  cu.  ft.  to  1  cu,  yd." 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy. — "Stratified  rock  which  can  be 
removed  by  pick  and  bar  weighing  more  than  140  lbs.  per  cu. 
ft.    Detached  masses  3  cu.  ft.  to  1  cu.  yd." 
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Chicago  and  Alton. — "Stratified  rock  which  can  be  removed  by 
pick  and  bar  *  *  ♦  and  masses  between  3  cu.  ft.  and 
1  cu.  yd.'' 

Great  Northern. — "Slate  and  other  rock,  and  loose  enough  to  be 
removed  without  blasting,  although  blasting  may  be  oc- 
casionally resorted  to — detached  masses  3  cu.  ft  to  1  cu.  yd.'' 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe. — "Hard  shale  or  soapstone 
*  *  *  in  original  or  stratified  position,  boulders  in  gravel, 
cemented  gravel,  hardpan  *  *  *  and  other  material 
requiring  ♦  *  *  use  of  pick  and  bar  or  which  cannot  be 
plowed  with  10-in.  plow  and  6-horse  team." 

Illinois  Central. — (No  loose  rock.  Everything  but  solid  rock 
classed  as  common  excavation.) 

Northern  Pacific. — "Slate,  soft  sandstones,  or  other  rock  than  can 
be  *  *  *  removed  without  blasting  *  ♦  *  detached 
rock  between  1  cu.  ft.  and  1  cu.  yd." 

l\fissouri  Pacific. — "All  rock  *  *  *  which  requires  for  its  re- 
moval steam  shovel  or  pick  and  bar,  without  blasting,  al- 
though blasting  may  be  resorted  to  at  the  option  of  the  con- 
tractor.   Detached  masses  1  to  18  cu.  ft." 

A  composite  view  of  the  several  descriptions  of  rock  and  loose 
rock  would  reduce  to  about  this:  Kocky  material  which  can  be  re- 
moved without  blasting  is  loose  rock;  and  that  which  cannot  is 
solid  rock.  That  word,  "can,"  is  the  whole  of  the  question,  the  im- 
oertainty  of  the  answer  to  which  causes  most  of  the  disputes  about 
classification.  The  word  "can,"  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  nearly  always  cheaper  to  blast  so-called  loose  rock  than  pick  or  bar 
it  apart,  and,  further,  undeniably  solid  rock  can  be  disintegrated  by 
slow  degrees  without  blasting.  The  word  "can,"  then,  for  reasonable 
interpretation,  depends  upon  some  rate  of  removal  A  solid  mass  of 
rock  might  be  seamy  to  the  extent  of  permitting  wedging  or  barring 
out  1  or  2  cu.  yd.  per  day,  but  that  possibility  does  not  make  it  loose 
rock.  On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  material  might  be  dug  slowly 
by  a  steam  shovel  without  blasting.  If  it  could  be  loaded  faster, 
as  a  result  of  blasting,  it  would  be  taken  out  customarily  by  blast- 
ing, but,  under  the  specification,  that  fact  would  not  necessarily 
make  the  material  solid  rock.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  material^ 
under  nearly  all  specifications,  might  be  solid  rock  by  reason  of  the 
impracticability  of  removing  it  with  pick  or  bar  with  reasonable 
rapidity. 

Taking  a  general  view,  the  difference  between  materials  in  a 
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oonstruction  sense  is  obtained  by  the  writer  from  consideration  of 
the  operations  necessary  in'  loadin^r  such  material  on  their  trans- 
porting appliances.  Earth  is  a  material  which  asu  be  reduced  to 
loading  condition  by  plowing,  or  equivalent  inexpensive  picking  or 
blasting.  Loose  rock  is  a  material  which  generally  can  be  put  into 
handling  shape  by  picking,  barring  and  light  sledging,  or,  in  lieu 
thereof,  by  moderate  blasting,  but  it  is  not  quite  as  easy  to  load  as 
earth.  Solid  rock  is  a  more  refractory  material,  requiring  drilling, 
strong  explosives,  and  general  sledging,  and,  with  this  additional 
expense,  is  not  capable  of  reduction  to  a  loading  condition  as  favor- 
able as  the  other  materials.  In  seeking  for  some  limit  between 
solid  and  loose  rock,  it  is  impracticable  to  fix  any  rate  of  drilling 
or  quantity  of  explosive.  The  condition  after  blasting  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  guide,  because  that  will  depend  upon  the  foregoing,  as 
well  as  upon  the  cohesion  of  the  material.  The  requirement  of  ring- 
ing under  the  hammer  is  inapplicable;  the  expression,  ''continuous 
blasting,"  is  inexact,  and  can  be  worked  as  a  swindle  by  either  side. 

Can  a  physical  uniform  test  be  applied?  It  is  known  that  cer- 
tain soft  or  fractured  rocks  can  be  picked  or  barred  apart  with  rea- 
sonable rapidity,  and  customary  specifications  state  the  fact,  but  do 
not  state  the  rate.  By  definition  of  that  rate  the  classifications  of 
rock  can  be  clearly  defined.  The  writer  thinks  that,  keeping  close  to 
current  practice  in  classification,  the  rate  of  disintegration  for  loose 
rock  should  be  within  the  performance  of  two  men  thus  employed. 
A  material  requiring  more  than  two  men  working  with  pick  and  bar 
to  keep  one  shoveler  busy  is  certainly  a  material  that  ''may  better 
be  removed  by  blasting"  and  which  "can  only  be  removed  by  blast- 
ing," in  a  reasonable  sense. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  criterion  would  throw  some  material, 
occasionally  understood  as  loose  rock,  into  the  solid-rock  classifica- 
tion. The  writer  does  not  think  t}iis  would  be  the  case,  if  the  ordi- 
nary 'looee-rock^'  specifications  mean  what  they  say.  But,  if  so, 
the  point  is,  that  the  cost  of  material  under  any  classification  is  not 
a  fixed  cost,  but  varies  with  many  factors.  For  instance,  a  material 
Tmquestionably  solid  rock,  under  certain  circimistances,  might  be 
loaded  for  40  cents  per  cu.  yd.;  under  other  circumstances,  identi- 
cally the  same  rock,  physically  and  chemically,  might  cost  $1,  $8, 
or  more,  per  cu.  yd.     Fixing  a  standard  by  which  the  contractor 
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can  know  clearly  how  the  material  will  be  paid  for  is  not  going  to 
make  the  price  for  the  classification.  That  price  will  be  made  on 
the  average  cost  of  the  materials  included,  as  modified  and  gov- 
erned by  the  specific  conditions  of  place  and  removal,  embracing 
the  whole  subject  of  quantity,  appliance,  situation,  credit  and  labor. 

A  consideration  of  importance  is  the  size  of  the  rocky  mass  that 
must  be  exceeded  in  order  to  constitute  a  solid-rock  classification. 
In  hand-work  an  isolated  mass  of  3  cu.  ft.  can  be  handled  without 
much  difficulty;  but  any  larger  mass  will  require  disintegration 
before  loading.  The  expense  of  this  disintegration  per  cubic  yard 
will  be  higher  than  that  for  disintegrating  masses  of  the  same  mate- 
rial which,  under  any  size  limit,  would  still  be  solid  rock.  In  steam- 
shovel  work  very  considerable  masses  can  be  loaded  without  disin- 
tegration, and,  consequently,  without  much  real  extra  expense.  An 
objection  to  a  small  size  limit  would  be  an  apparent  necessity  for 
more  particularity  of  measurement.  As  to  that,  the  separate  quan- 
tities in  mixed  material,  in  practice,  are  approximated  percen- 
tages, and  are  as  easy  to  calculate,  with  one  size  limit  as  another. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  theory  of  trying  to  fix  classification  by  simi- 
larity of  cost,  the  writer  thinks  that  1  cu.  yd. — ^the  limit  most  fre- 
quently specified — is  too  high;  3  cu.  ft.,  although  right  in  one  view, 
is  probably  too  low;  and  that  the  compromise  limit  of  J  cu.  yd. 
would  be  about  right.  This  limit  was  formerly  common,  and  is 
still  retained  in  some  specifications. 

In  an  endeavor  to  set  forth  the  foregoing  more  clearly,  the 
writer  proposes  the  following  as  an  outline  classification : 

Excavation,  excepting  foundation  pits  for  structures,  else- 
where classified  separately  as  foundation  excavation, 
shall  be  either  classified  or  unclassified,  as  may  be  de- 
termined at  the  time  of  the  contract.  If  classified, 
the  following  classification  shall  apply: 

Earth, — ^Material  which  in  its  customary  natural  condition 
can  be  plowed — or  is  equivalent  to  a  material  which 
can  be  plowed — with  a  plow  cutting  a  furrow  10  in. 
wide  and  10  in.  deep,  drawn  by  a  team  of  4  horses,  or 
mules,  each  having  an  average  weight  of  1 100  lb.,  and 
moving  at  a  reasonable  plowing  speed,  shall  be  classi- 
fied as  earth. 
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Loose  Rock, — The  following  shall  be  classified  as  loose  rock: 
Earthy  or  mixed  materials,  not  susceptible  of  plow- 
ing under  the  foregoing  test;  soft,  fractured,  dis- 
integrated or  other  rocky  material,  soft  or  loose 
enough  in  its  natural  condition  to  be  barred  or  picked 
apart  by  two  men  thus  employed  serving  one  man. 
shoveling  or  loading  by  hand;  solid  rock  in  separate 
masses  exceeding  1  cu.  ft.  each,  and  not  exceeding  i> 
cu.  yd.  The  continuous  or  occasional  use  of  explo- 
sives, at  the  contractor's  option,  shall  not  affect  the- 
classification,  but  it  shall  be  governed  solely  by  the 
test  above  set  forth. 

Solid  Rock, — The  following  shall  be  classified  as  solid 
rock:  Kocky  material  in  masses  exceeding  \  cu.  yd.^ 
which  cannot  be  broken  apart,  or  displaced  from  its 
natural  position,  except  by  the  use  of  explosives;  and 
other  rocky  material  which  cannot  be  picked  or  barred 
apart  by  two  men  thus  employed  serving  one  man. 
shoveling  or  loading  by  hand. 

Where  any  excavation  contains  material  of  more  than  one- 
classification,  the  relative  percentage  of  each  shall  be 
determined  by  measurement  and  observation  during^: 
the  progress  of  the  work. 

The  principal  point  aimed  at  is  clearness  of  test  and  classifi- 
cation. Experiment  will  determine  whether  or  not  the  material 
can  be  plowed,  and  actual  picking  or  barring  of  the  material  will 
determine  whether  or  not  two  men  can  keep  one  shoveler  going. 
Classification  becomes,  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  demonstra- 
tion. As  illustrating  the  application  of  these  tests  to  bidding:  if,, 
under  the  test,  the  principal  earth  material  upon  a  piece  of  work 
could  not  be  plowed,  and,  therefore,  would  be  classed  as  loose  rock; 
and  if  the  intention  was  to  move  it  by  steam  shovel;  and  if  com- 
peting contractors  considered  that  with  their  appliances  there  was 
little  difference  in  cost  between  the  given  material  and  earth,  they 
would  bid  about  the  same  price  for  loose  rock  and  earth.  Under 
other  conditions  they  might  justifiably  find  that  the  price  of  the 
given  material  had  to  be  two  or  three  times  that  of  plowable  earth. 
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and  bid  accordingly;  the  classification,  in  other  words,  does  not 
make  the  prices.  Eigidity  of  classification  simply  makes  clear  how 
a  given  material  is  to  be  paid  for.  With  this  information,  the  price 
for  the  material  can  be  made  intelligently  by  the  contractor  in  view 
of  his  experience  with  similar  material  and  his  knowledge  of  local 
conditions. 

For  heavy  steam-shovel  work,  the  writer's  opinion  is  that  there 
is  no  especial  benefit  in  a  distinction  by  classification  between  loose 
rock  and  earth,  and,  for  that  class  of  work,  a  classification  for  solid 
rock  and  another  for  all  other  material  would  be  sufiicient;  but 
nearly  all  steam-shovel  work  involves  more  or  less  miscellaneous 
accessory  work  for  team  and  hand  appliances,  and  the  loose-rock 
classification  is  needful  for  them;  furthermore,  classification  on  all 
work  would  become  better  established  by  its  uniform  practice. 

Foundation  Excavation. 

Almost  universally,  specifications  provide  payment  for  exca- 
vating foundation  pits  for  structures.  Formerly,  these  were  gen- 
erally paid  for  on  a  percentage  basis;  but  there  was  frequent  op- 
portunity for  dispute,  mainly  on  account  of  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  kind  and  extent  of  appliances  to  be  furnished  and  the 
proper  compensation  for  them. 

Some  specifications  provide  for  payment  for  the  material  in 
coffer-dams  as  well  as  for  excavation.  Here  the  dispute  comes  as 
to  the  necessary  quantity  of  excavation  and  the  form,  material  and 
size  of  the  coffer-dam,  all  of  which  are  under  unspecified  control. 
Other  specifications  settle  this  by  requiring  the  engineer  to  make 
plans  for  the  coffer-dams.  This  is  impracticable  on  account  of 
delay,  and  throws  the  responsibility  on  the  engineer,  who  is  not 
crenerally  as  well  qualified  as  the  contractor  to  make  an  economical 
design.  The  most  frequent  custom,  and  apparently  the  best,  is  to 
leave  the  material  and  design  of  the  coffer-dam  or  support  to  the 
contractor,  make  him  responsible  and  pay  by  some  definite  stipula- 
tion. Past  experience  should  give  the  contractor  a  fair  idea  of  the 
cost  of  ordinary  foundations,  and  the  conditions  of  more  important 
emplacements  can  be  studied  before  bidding;  so  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, there  should  be  sufficient  information  in  sight  to  make  a  fairly 
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reasonable  estimate.  Experience  shows  that  the  reliable  unit  to  be 
used  in  computation  is  the  cost  of  the  excavated  material  per  cubic 
yard.  Specifications  do  not  generally  define  the  quantity  of  material 
which  shall  be  measured.  The  following  seems  to  the  writer  to  be 
reasonable  practice  and  definition: 

Excavation  for  foundations  of  pipes,  masonry,  or  other 
structures,  shall  be  classified  as  foimdation  excava- 
tion under  the  following  heads : 

Dry 'Foundation  Excavation. — ^Material  of  whatever  nature, 
excepting  solid  rock,  found  above  water  level; 

Roch'Foundaiion  Excavation, — ^Material,  elsewhere  defined 
as  solid  rock,  found  above  water  level; 

Wet-Foundation  Excavation. — ^All  material  below  water  leveL 

By  "water  level"  is  meant  the  average  or  mean  level  during 
construction  at  which  pumping  or  bailing  becomes 
necessary  in  the  work  of  excavating.  The  quantity 
of  wet  excavating  shall  be  computed  as  a  prism  having 
a  height  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  average 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the  foundation  pit  and  the  water 
level  and  a  base  equal  to  the  area  of  the  founda- 
tion course  plus  4  ft.  all  around.  The  dry  and  rock 
excavation  quantities  shall  be  computed  on  a  base 
equal  to  the  bottom  area  of  the  wet  excavation  as 
above  defined,  with  the  necessary  slopes  to  the  natural 
surface. 

Wet  excavation  shall  include  the  cost  of  excavating,  piling, 
coffer-dams,  pumping,  bailing,  leveling  oflF  the  bottom, 
and  the  expense,  of  whatever  nature,  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  foundation  pit  from  low-water  level  to  the 
level  finally  determined  for  the  bottom,  and  to  main- 
tain the  foundation  pit  open  until  the  structure  shall 
have  been  placed  therein,  not,  however,  including  the 
placing  of  iron,  timber,  or  piles,  in  permanent  artificial 
foundations,  these  items  being  paid  for  under  a  sep- 
arate schedule  elsewhere  described. 

The  prices  for  all  classes  of  foundation  excavation  shall  in- 
clude the  cost  of  removing  the  spoil,  and  depositing  it 
in  adjoining  fills,  or  of  wasting  the  spoil,  if  such  de- 
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posit  in  fills  be  not  required  by  the  engineer;  and  also 
the  cost  of  removing  such  portions  of  coffer-danas  aa 
the  engineer  may  require,  for  appearance  or  for  re- 
ducing obstruction  to  the  waterway. 

Measurements. 

Every  now  and  then  textbook  misinformation  is  seen  in  attempts 
to  measure  excavation  by  the  prismoidal  formula.    For  that  formula 
to  apply  strictly,  every  point  of  the  surface  between  the  end  croaa- 
sections  should  be  capable  of  generation  by  a  straight  line  moving 
on  the  two  end  areas.    No  natural  ground  corresponds  exactly  to 
this  theoretical  requirement.     The  middle  area  is  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  calculation,  and  how  may  this  be  obtained  correctly! 
If  not  cross-sectioned,  it  must  be  computed  from  the  end-area  di- 
mensions, and  this  calculation  produces  an  area  which  is  entirely 
Imaginary  and  certainly  out  of  place  in  a  rigid  formula.  If  a  mid- 
dle area  is  measured,  thereby  doubling  the  number  of  cross-sections, 
it  will  still  have  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  solid  is  a  correct 
prismoid.    Using  each  section  in  turn  as  a  middle  area  and  halvin^^ 
the  totals   is  theoretically  preposterous.     The  ordinary  measure- 
ment, by  averaging  the  end  areas,  cannot,  in  Nature,  represent  the 
mathematical  mean  area.    Neither  this  nor  the  prismoidal  formula, 
therefore,  gives  absolutely  rigid  measurement.     Decision  must  be 
made  as  to  which  approximation  is  to  be  taken.     Averaging  end 
areas  is  simple,  quick,  and  natural  in  principle,  easier  to  apply,  has 
the  sanction  of  custom,  and  is  on  the  whole  fairly  exact.    Cross- 
sections  for  any  formula  have  to  be  located  by  the  judgement  of  the 
field  engineer.    Any  reasonably  experienced  man  will  locate  sections 
sufficiently  close  together  on  rough  ground  to  reduce  the  theoretical 
error  of  the  end-area  computation  to  a  small  percentage.  The  writer 
has  a  strong  feeling  that,  in  staking  out  work,  the  ordinary  record 
of  the  measurement  will  vary  from  the  accurate  delimitation  of  the 
true  solid  more  than  the  difference  that  will  appear  by  juggling  the 
record  between  the  two  methods  of  computation. 

In  the  absence  of  a  precise  specification  for  the  use  of  the  pris- 
moidal formula,  custom  would  legally  govern  the  method  of  calcula- 
tion. Even  in  the  event  that  the  prismoidal  formula  was  specified, 
the  writer  does  not  believe  it  would  hold,  because  it  could  not  be 
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demonstrated  to  be  mathematically  correct  in  its  application  to  con- 
struction cross-sections.  With  a  specification  calling  for  what 
could  be  proved  to  be  an  incorrect  method  of  measurement,  the 
<ni8toniary  method,  it  is  believed,  would  control  in  any  controversy. 
Using  the  prismoidal  formula  in  the  computation  of  construction 
quantities  is  an  attempt  at  substituting  something  apparently 
ultra-scientific  for  a  very  simple  computation.  The  use  of  "cor- 
rections'' to  approximate  end-area  computation  to  the  prismoidal 
formula  appears  to  be  still  more  objectionable,  not  having  the  al- 
leged rigid  accuracy  of  the  prismoidal  formula,  and,  as  far  as  the 
writer  can  see,  requiring  nearly  as  much  extra  work,  with  very 
free  chances  for  error. 

Right  or  wrong,  the  kind  of  quantities  produced  by  averaging 
end  areas  is  the  kind  sanctioned  by  custom,  and  in  some  States  re- 
quired by  law.  Any  use  of  the  prismoidal  formula  in  construction 
computation  is  unwarranted  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  very  wrong 
as  to  policy.  The  contractor  will  surely  put  it  down  to  "skinning,*' 
although  the  only  motive  may  be  a  desire  to  be  more  scientific  than 
others. 

Extra  Items  Included  in  Prices  for  Excavation. 

In  the  cost  of  excavation  many  requirements  are  frequently  in- 
cluded which  do  not  properly  belong  there,  such  as  fencing  right 
of  way  during  construction,  maintenance  of  road  crossings,  tem- 
porary bridges,  saving  and  piling  rock,  opening  "horseback"  roads, 
taking  material  across  streams,  rip-rapping  slopes,  benching  em- 
bankments, spreading  material  in  layers,  packing  around  masonry, 
and,  worst  of  all,  including  the  cost  of  foundations  in  the  price  of 
masonry.  All  these  matters  cost  money.  They  may  or  may  not  be 
done.    Quantity  and  cost  are  indeterminate. 

The  specifications  appear  to  assume  that  their  cost  is  considered 
and  added  to  the  excavation  prices;  but  the  quantity  of  excavation 
is  rarely  known  accurately  in  advance,  and,  generally,  the  extent 
and  amount  of  the  extra  requirements  are  absolutely  unknown. 
Under  this  theory,  therefore,  a  portion  of  the  excavation  price  is 
for  something  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  The  engineer,  there- 
fore, is  either  paying  for  something  which  is  not  done,  or  not  paying 
properly  for  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  general  rule  of  business  should  apply  here.    Where  a  defi- 
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nite  thing  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  paid  for  directly.  Matten 
problematical  in  extent  should  not  be  called  for,  except  with  tlie 
promise  of  definite  reimbursement.  One  matter  should  not  cany 
the  cost  of  another  matter,  unless  the  latter  be  uniformly  a  con- 
comitant of  the  first  and  is  specified  so  definitely  that  its  quantity 
and  cost  can  be  calculated.  A  simple,  direct  way  is  to  pay  stipu- 
lated prices  if  these  piatters  are  wanted;  or,  in  lieu  of  that,  to  pay 
for  them  as  extra  work. 

The  current  objection  to  settling  these  matters  as  extra  work  is 
strongly  ingrained,  but  the  authority  for  them  being  granted,  where 
is  the  real  difiOiculty?  The  argument  will  be  made  that  the  general 
office  has  to  pass  upon  an  extra  bill  which  cannot  be  checked.  In 
answer  to  this,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  claim  that  the  con- 
struction engineer  who  is  reliable  enough  to  classify  and  measure 
quantities  running  to  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
would  be  competent  to  investigate  correctly  occasional  bills  running 
to  a  few  hundreds,  and  that  his  signature  should  settle  the  account 

The  human  nature  side  is  that  the  contractor,  when  he  does  these 
things,  sees  that  he  has  to  do  them  without  direct  compensation. 
In  preliminary  cost  estimates,  no  such  accuracy  is  possible  as  to 
have  these  matters  valued  correctly  in  advance.  If  that  view  be  cor- 
rect, the  engineer,  by  paying  these  extras  direct,  would  get  his  exca- 
vation price  lower. 

A  liberal  policy  in  all  these  matters,  as  against  a  rigid  require- 
ment, will  affect  the  aggregate  of  the  contract  to  a  very  small  per- 
centage; but  it  will  eliminate  much  useless  friction  and  dispute, 
and  the  engineer  will  benefit  his  company  in  the  long  run  by  estab- 
lishing a  reputation  for  liberality  and  fairness  at  a  very  small  tem- 
porary expense  and  a  real  saving. 

Making  Embankments. 

The  survival  of  an  error  which  once  gets  into  print  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  frequent  specification:  ^'Embankments  must  be  car- 
ried  up  in  layers  of  2  ft.";  "materials  shall  be  deposited  and  dis- 
tributed as  the  engineer  may  direct."  The  writer  has  known  two 
instances  where  inexperienced  resident  engrineers  attempted  to  en- 
force the  requirement,  but  has  never  yet  seen  a  railroad  fill  made  in 
2-ft.  layers.     The  absurdity  of  such  a  requirement  is  well  illus- 
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trated  by  considering  steam-shovel  work.  It  is  believed  that  this 
xequirementy  in  actual  expense  and  delay,  would  mean  that  the 
dumping  expense  alone  on  heavy  earthwork  might  cause  an  extra 
cost  of  more  than  the  contract  price.  If  the  question  was  between 
the  ordinary  method  and  this  requirement,  would  the  engineer  with 
such  a  specification  feel  warranted  in  paying  the  extra  cost  and 
carrying  out  the  requirement,  from  any  supposed  advantage  to  be 
thereby  obtained?  A  similar  question  arises  as  to  the  segregation  of 
materials.  It  is  absolutely  impracticable,  under  working  condi- 
tions, to  do  anything  else  than  take  the  material  and  dump  it  as  it 
comes.  Where  top  or  slope  rock  dressing  on  fills  is  called  for,  it 
can  hardly  be  gotten,  as  a  general  proposition,  except  by  dumping 
selected  material  and  reloading.  Would  any  engineer  be  willing 
to  arrange  all  his  work  with  the  top  dressing  and  pay  the  cost  as 
an  extra  ?  These  requirements  are  not  generally  enforced,  and  com- 
petition compels  the  contractor  to  disregard  such  problematical 
expenditures,  even  though  the  right  to  them  be  specified  clearly. 
Every  now  and  then  the  requirement  is  enforced,  and  it  is  a  clear 
ease  of  the  contractor  doing  extra  work  for  nothing. 

These  requirements  in  railroad  construction  are  for  things  ab- 
solutely without  any  practical  value;  they  are  unmeaning  when  not 
enforced,  and  a  dead  expense  when  required,  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated. On  the  occasions  when  such  requirements  are  really  neces- 
sary, the  fair  way  is  to  pay  for  them,  and  not  try  to  get  them  done 
for  nothing  under  a  blanket  clause. 

Overhaul. 

The  remarks  as  to  specific  compensation  apply  partially  to 
clearing,  grubbing  and  overhaul,  but  the  latter  are  more  definitely 
ascertainable  by  the  contractor  before  bidding.  On  new  lines,  gen- 
erally, there  is  often  insufiicient  information  and  time  for  minute 
examination.  Kelocation  of  the  line  and  grade  frequently  destroys 
any  calculation.  With  no  price  for  these  items,  where  is  the  equity 
between  the  company  and  the  contractor  where  extensive  change's 
are  made  during  construction  ?  As  an  extreme  case,  suppose  a  steam- 
fihovel  section  5  miles  long,  with  no  overhaul  clause;  suppose  the 
location  of  the  borrow  is  not  shown  at  the  letting;  suppose  that 
available  borrow  exists,  with  a  high-priced  or  unobtainable  right 
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of  way  near  a  fill  at  one  end,  and  that  a  long-haul  horrow,  with  no 
cost  for  land,  is  available  at  the  other.  Has  the  company  a  rigrht, 
in  saving*  right-of-way  expense,  to  force  the  contractor  into  hauling, 
say  4  miles,  under  a  stipulation  of  no  payment  for  changes  or  for 
overhaul ? 

The  overhaul  is  like  the  unclassified  price — ^legally  enforceable 
only  upon  a  specific  line  shown  to  the  contractor  at  the  letting  of 
the  work.  Speaking  in  a  general  sense,  any  hardship  that  comeB 
upon  the  contractor,  from  changes,  will  legally  release  him  from  the 
contract,  unless  they  are  adjusted  to  his  satisfaction.  With  no 
overhaul  specified,  there  is  no  base  agreed  upon  for  change. 

The  writer  admits  that  there  is  complication  in  the  overhaul 
question,  arising  from  what  is  a  proper  overhaul  distance  to 
specify.  A  1000-ft.  overhaul  on  steam-shovel  work  may  be  im- 
material, but  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  team  haul.  The  differ- 
ence could  be  taken  up  by  specifying  that  locomotive  overhaul  price 
shall  apply  beyond  a  certain  distance,  and  on  team  overhaul  beyond 
a  shorter  distance.  On  work  which,  by  reason  of  location,  small 
magnitude,  or  for  other  cause,  naturally  requires  hand  or  team  ap- 
pliances for  excavation,  the  overhaul  price  would  be  made  for  these 
appliances,  and  would  generally  be  high  enough  to  require  wasting 
and  borrowing  before  the  proper  limits  of  steam-shovel  haul  were 
reached.  Where  steam  shovels,  wholly  or  in  part,  are  anticipated, 
the  overhaul  price  will  come  down  to  such  an  extent  that  there  will 
he  no  controversy  as  to  appliances,  because  it  will  be  uneconomical 
to  make  any  team  overhaul  for  the  price  of  locomotive  overhaul.  In 
sections  where  scrapers  are  the  ruling  appliances,  specifications 
give  properly  low  limits  for  the  commencement  of  overhaul — 300, 
f.OO  and  600  ft. ;  1  000  ft.  is  common  elsewhere,  and,  occasionally, 
1  500  and  1  600  ft.  For  team  appliances.  1  000  ft.  is  too  high;  1 500 
ft.  entirely  unreasonable.  The  nonsensical  stipulation,  of  an  over- 
haul after  an  average  haul  on  the  section  or  contract,  has  about 
disappeared,  so  that  nothing  need  be  said  in  criticism.  For  steam- 
shovel  overhaul,  there  is  no  standard  of  custom.  Some  roads  pay 
under  the  general  overhaul;  some  include  it  in  the  yardage  price. 
Prneticnlly,  it  is  a  question  of  track  cost  as  one  item,  variable  per 
cubic  yard,  with  the  yardnpe  per  iinit  of  track:  of  maintenance-of* 
way:  and  of  the  point  wliere  extra  trains  become  necessary.     The 
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latter  distance  is  dependent  upon  factors  not  connected  with  length 
of  haul,  facility  of  dumping,  and  facility  of  loading  and  speed. 

To  have  more  than  one  overhaul  price  or  distance  might  be  con- 
ducive to  conflict  between  the  contractor  and  the  engineer  as  to  the 
proper  equipment  for  the  work.  Inasmuch  as  the  contractor,  in 
making  the  proposition,  must  have  in  mind  the  appliances  by 
ivhich  he  expects  to  move  the  material,  he  should  have  the  ability 
to  adjust  differences  and  work  out  an  overhaul  price  that  will  rep- 
resent  the  average.  The  handicap  to  this  is  the  customary  lack  of 
full  bidding  information.  Whichever  view  is  taken,  it  is  not  of 
sreat  importance,  provided  the  overhaul  principle  is  accepted  and 
a  clear  description  is  given  of  how  it  is  to  be  calculated. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  practice  of  estimating 
overhaul,  and  confusion  as  to  just  what  it  means.  The  customary 
meaning  of  overhaul  is,  that  every  yard  of  material  moved,  over 
and  beyond  the  free-haul  distance,  is  subject  to  the  contract  allow- 
ance for  overhaul.  This  carries  the  implication,  as  is  also  the 
common  understanding,  that  the  free  overhaul  distance  shall  be 
measured  on  the  route  actually  taken  by  the  hauling  appliance  used; 
that  the  route  be  of  grades  customary  for  such  appliance;  and  that 
the  appliance  be  appropriate  to  the  particular  case.  In  the  event 
of,  say,  a  100-ft.  cut  into  a  100-ft.  fill,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
question  of  proper  grades  and  appliances  might  become  very  com- 
plex. To  avoid  controversies,  the  method  of  measuring  overhaul 
should  be  stated  clearly  so  that  the  contractor,  in  bidding,  could 
cover  the  ordinary  hauls,  as  well  as  the  special  hauls  called  for  by 
exceptional  conditions.  The  simplest  method  would  be  to  locate 
the  stations  of  free  haul,  and  then  deal  with  the  cut  and  fill  on 
either  side  by  locating  the  station  of  the  center  of  mass  of  each. 
These  points  could  be  identified  and  understood  during  construc- 
tion, and  the  overhaul  computation  could  be  checked  at  any  sub- 
sequent period.  Unless  the  method  of  calculating  the  haul  be  de- 
fined,  the  common  usage  will  prevail,  the  effect  of  which  is  that,  at 
a  later  date,  no  man  can  check  another,  or  even  himself. 

Clearing  and  Grubbing. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  specially  on  these  items;  as  a  busi- 
ness policy,  they  should  be  paid  for  specifically,  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  no  uniform  relation  to  grading. 
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Sub-Contracting  Work. 

It  is  as  usual  to  see  agreements  specify  that  no  work  is  to  be 
sublet  as  it  is  to  see,  in  the  execution,  sub-contractors  more  or 
less  peacefully  performing  their  assigned  tasks.  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  prohibition  ?  It  is  generally  a  dead  letter  in  the  enforce- 
ment. The  writer  cannot  think  that  experienced  engineers  consider 
it  a  system  of  double  profit.  If  it  is,  is  not  the  contractor,  having 
obtained  his  work  in  competition,  entitled  to  share  his  profit  with 
the  sub-contractor,  if  he  is  so  generously  inclined?  The  sub-con- 
tractor exists  because  his  services  in  detail,  as  foreman,  manager, 
or  contractor,  coupled  with  his  financial  interest  in  results,*  and  his 
special  plant,  are  at  times  more  efficient  than  can  be  obtained  in 
other  ways. 

If  sub-contractors  are  eliminated  entirely,  how  would  the  con- 
tractor class  be  recruited?  Most  successful  contractors  develop  as 
sub-contractors  before  they  qualify  for  a  larger  field.  If  the  pro- 
hibition, except  on  consent  of  the  engineer,  exists,  and  the  sub- 
contractor is  there,  in  any  controversy  that  may  result,  the  engi- 
neer's knowledge  of  that  fact,  the  giving  of  instructions,  or  any 
form  of  recognition,  will  be  as  binding  upon  the  company  as  a 
formal  written  permission.  The  inclusion  in  the  contract  of  a 
prohibition  to  be  waived  in  ordinary  practice  does  not  safeguard 
the  engineer  in  the  event  of  litigation.  The  writer  believes  it  to  be 
against  the  interest  of  the  company  to  try  to  exclude  sublettingf. 
The  only  objection  that  can  be  brought  seriously  against  the  prac- 
tice is  in  case  of  failure,  or  litigation  on  account  of  the  sub-con- 
tractor; but,  in  this  case,  under  any  customary  contract,  the  com- 
pany still  holds  the  contractor  for  the  financial  end. 

The  most  reasonable  view  is  not  to  prohibit  a  perfectly  business- 
like arrangement,  but  frankly  admit  it,  and,  in  admitting  it,  control 
the  form.  A  stipulation  that  would  seem  to  cover  the  whole  case 
would  he  to  require  the  sub-contractor's  agreement  to  read  some- 
thing like  this: 

"The  company  and  the  contractor  shall  have  all  rights  and 
power  as  to  the  sub-contractor,  that  the  company  has  as  to  the  con- 
tractor, in  its  contract  with  him;  and  the  work  assigned  to  the  sub- 
contractor shall  be  done  subject  to  all  the  conditions  stated  in  the 
specifications  of  the  company,  or  embodied  in  the  contract  between 
the  company  and  the  contractor." 
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In  practice,  the  sub-contractor's  agreement  would  be  a  dupli- 
cate, except  as  to  principals  and  price,  of  the  agreement  between  the 
company  and  the  contractor,  with  the  foregoing  provision  added. 

As  the  more  successful  sub-contractors  become  contractors  and 
then  competitors,  the  only  people  really  interested  in  opposing  them 
are  the  contractors  themselves.  They  might  be  said  to  be  opposed 
to  subletting  work  as  a  principle,  but  in  actual  practice  they  find 
that,  for  portions  of  their  work,  the  arrangement  is  the  least  costly 
and  most  efficient  method  of  producing  a  certain  result. 

If  the  engineer  proposes  clearly  and  firmly  to  prohibit  any  form 
x>f  sub-contracting  for  an  individual  piece  of  work,  consideration  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  would  generally  prevent  serious 
opposition,  because,  no  matter  what  his  rights  or  desires  might  be,, 
the  engineer  would  have  the  power  to  withhold  future  invitations. 
On  extensive  constructions  of  20  or  100  miles  of  railroad,  or  more, 
necessitating  simultaneous  construction  from  a  number  of  camps,, 
there  is  no  price  obtainable  by  the  engineer  as  advantageous  to  the 
company  as  that  which  he  will  get  from  contractors  competing 
with  the  expectation  of  sub-contracting  considerable  portions  of  the 
work.  The  engineer,  by  letting  a  great  many  small  contracts,  may 
think  that  he  will  get  a  lower  price;  but  those  engineers  who  try  it 
do  not  generally  endorse  this  method. 

Contractors  have  a  notion  that  a  contract  is  a  sort  of  property; 
that  they  have  the  right  to  make  performance  by  the  most  suitable 
method;  and  that  they  have  as  much  natural  right  to  make  pay- 
ment by  quantity  as  by  time,  for  services  of  individuals  or  groups 
of  individuals.  Some  of,  these  rights  appear  to  be  pretty  strong. 
Sub-contracting  occasionally  gives  the  engineer  some  personal  trou- 
ble— ^it  rarely  gives  his  company  any  financial  trouble — ^where  there 
is  a  sub-contractor  there  is  generally  an  economic  reason.  All  this 
means  that  enforced  prohibition  of  all  sub-contracting  by  everybody 
will  raise  the  price  of  work,  in  the  long  run ;  and  the  engineer  can- 
not justifiably  take  the  position  that,  in  order  to  avoid  some  detail 
and  the  possibility  of  annoyance,  he  may  take  the  risk  of  increasing 
the  cost  of  the  work.  The  point  will  be  made  clearer  by  consider- 
ing the  architects:  Their  clients  have  chances  for  liens,  suits*  etc., 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  railroad  companies  have  from  sub- 
contractors, yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  average  building  has  as 
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many  sub-contractors  as  there  are  trades  represented;  and  they  are 
there  because  that  is  the  cheapest  arrangement  for  the  owner. 

Bight  op  Way. 

One  of  the  scandals  of  railroad  construction  is  the  absolute  dis- 
regard of  plain  business  methods  in  the  acquisition  of  right  of  way, 
and  the  consequent  unfair  saddling  of  useless  expense  on  the  con- 
tractor. It  is  a  notorious  fact  that,  in  general,  the  construction  con- 
tract is  let  with  little  or  none  of  the  right  of  way  secured.  The 
contractor  sometimes  gets  on  the  ground  before  the  right  of  way 
agent.  That  agent's  interest  is  to  get  right  of  way  for  the  least 
money.  He  may  consider  that  a  $20  difference  may  justify  with- 
drawal for  a  month,  or  throwing  the  case  into  court  in  order  to 
sustain  his  prestige.  He  is  held  responsible  for  the  results^  has  a 
hard  job,  and  must  play  all  the  politics  he  knows.  From  his  stand- 
point, his  action  may  be  right.  Suppose  the  contractor  is  held  up  at 
a  critical  point  of  the  work;  the  other's  right  is  not  right  for  him. 
His  contract  says  he  must  wait  the  other's  convenience^  whether  he 
likes  it  or  not,  and  shall  lose  the  time  and  expense  of  waiting.  This 
is  not  a  fancy  picture,  but  a  daily  occurrence. 

Many  engineers  allow  themselves  to  be  hustled  into  starting 
work  with  immature  plans  and  without  right  of  way.  They  would 
have  an  easier  time,  save  money  for  everybody,  and  do  the  right 
thing,  if  they  consistently  refused  to  let  contracts  until  these  mat- 
ters were  thoroughly  in  hand. 

Insurance.     • 

Agreements  generally  contain  amplified  stipulations  that  con- 
struction must  be  maintained  by  the  contractor  until  the  final  ac- 
ceptance by  the  engineer.  This  seems  fair  enough  on  its  face,  but 
the  customary  wording  does  not  make  equitable  distinctions.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  see  that  if  the  contractor,  in  such  an  act  as  trans- 
porting material  to  the  work,  suffers  loss  or  damage  of  that  mate- 
rial before  it  is  put  into  the  structure,  the  company  has  equitably 
nothing  to  do  with  the  damage. 

Further,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  a  structure,  such  as  a  build- 
ing, completed  in  advance  of  other  work,  all  subject  to  acceptance 
at  one  time,  should  be  insured  by  the  contractor.    The  question  be- 
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comes  aomewhat  involved  in  the  instance  of,  say,  trestle-work  which 
has  heen  finally  completed,  in  the  event  of  destruction  from  a  cause, 
not  the  fault  of  the  contractor,  before  acceptance  of  the  work  as  a 
whole.  For  railroad  embankments  washed  away  by  water;  for  the 
destruction  of  masonry  already  laid  according  to  specifications;  for 
subsidence  of  embankments  and  collapse  of  slopes,  and  re-dressing 
necessary  from  that  cause;  and,  for  similar  matters,  it  is  clear  to 
the  writer  that  there  is  no  equitable  reason  why  these  risks  should 
be  forced  upon  the  contractor.  If  the  contractor  places  the  mate- 
rial where,  he  is  directed,  no  stretch  of  imagination  could  make  it 
fair  for  him  to  be  responsible  for  destruction  by  the  elements  when 
he  has  no  control  over  the  selection  of  the  location  or  plan. 

As  illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  equities  are  destroyed  by 
such  clauses,  the  writer  recalls  a  case  where  a  retaining  wall  which 
was  too  light  fell  down  when  the  embankment  was  placed  against  it. 
The  wall  was  rebuilt,  payment  for  it  denied,  and  the  contractor  sued. 
He  established  the  fact  that  the  wall  fell  because  of  improper  de- 
sign, and  that  the  workmanship  was  according  to  contract.  He  lost 
on  the  ground  that  his  contract  was  not  only  to  build,  but  to  main- 
tain until  acceptance,  and  his  remedy  would  have  been  to  have 
notified  the  engineer  that  the  design  was  insufficient  and  to  have 
made  formal  protest  to  building  it. 

The  writer  recalls  a  personal  experience  in  building  a  30-ft. 
arch.  This  arch  was  built  on  a  cemented  gravel  foundation  which 
was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  engineer  and  would  have  been 
all  right  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred.  The  side- walls  and 
four  cross-walk  were  carried  well  down,  and  the  bottom  was  paved 
with  heavy  stone  on  edge,  well  laid.  The  whole  work  was  built 
tmder  continuous  inspection,  and  the  destruction  hereafter  referred 
to  revealed  no  fault  of  workmanship  or  material. 

This  arch  was  accepted  on  a  Friday.  In  the  meantime  the  fill 
had  been  completed  for  part  of  its  width  over  the  arch,  damming 
the  small  valley  except  for  the  arch  opening  of  about  25  by  30  ft. 
On  the  following  Tuesday,  a  cloudburst  occurred,  and  the  arch  ran 
full  and  discharged  as  a  pipe.  The  paving  was  dug  out  by  the 
current,  then  the  gravel  was  eroded,  the  side-walls  fell  in,  and  the 
disrupted  structure  was  spread  over  three  acres  of  ground. 

The  first  question  asked  by  the  management  was  whether  or  not 
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the  contractor  was  responsible  under  the  ''insurance  clauses."  This 
was  disposed  of  by  the  technicality  that  the  arch  had  actually  been 
accepted  a  few  days  before.  Suppose  the  accepting  engineer  had 
been  delayed  on  Friday  and  calculated  to  get  there  on  Tuesday,  in- 
stead; then  a  strictly  technical  construction  of  the  SLgxeement 
would  have  involved  the  contractor  in  replacing  3  000  yd.  of 
masonry  at  his  own  expense.  What  had  the  contractor  done,  or  not 
done,  that  could  have  made  any  real  change  in  the  equity  of  his 
position? 

According  to  the  teaching  of  the  case  first  cited,  the  contractor's 
legal  duty  was  to  have  formally  notified  the  company  of  what  was 
not  a  fact — that  the  foundation  was  bad — ^and  to  have  refused  to 
build  on  the  accepted  foundation,  except  under  protest  It  seems 
to  the  writer  that  the  simplest  investigation  of  how  unfairly  these 
•clauses  can  work  out  is  amply  sufficient  to  show  the  necessity  of 
•eliminating  most  of  them  and  very  carefully  restricting  the  others. 

Indemnitt. 

All  agreements  are  elaborate  in  provisions  to  save  the  company 
harmless  against  any  acts  of  the  contractor  during  construction. 
These  provisions  are  proper,  provided  the  contractor  is  legally 
liable;  they  are  wrong  where  the  company  withholds  payments  to 
force  the  contractor  into  settlements,  whether  proper  or  not  Many 
agreements  recite  that  in  the  event  that  the  company  is  a  party 
to  the  action,  the  company  may  settle  without  the  consent  of  the 
contractor  and  charge  against  him,  together  with  such  legal  ex- 
penses as  the  company  may  choose  to  fix  as  its  cost  of  defense.  If 
the  contractor,  as  an  individual,  is  sued  jointly  with  another  in- 
dividual, he  must  defend  himself  as  best  he  can.  There  is  no 
method  by  which  he  can  recover  the  expense  of  defense,  either 
against  the  party  who  sued  or  on  account  of  whom  he  is  sued. 

The  writer  can  see  no  fair  ground  why  the  company  should  be 
more  favored  in  the  case  of  construction  contracts  than  in  any  of 
its  other  agreements  where  it  takes  its  chance  according  to  the 
general  law.  The  fair  principle  is  that,  if  the  railroad  pays  the 
contract  price,  it  should  get  the  goods;  if  the  contractor  incurs 
liability,  then,  by  agreement,  he  should  indemnify  the  company 
against  loss,  and  the  obligation  should  end  th'ere.    In  accepting  the 
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contractor,  the  company  should  consider  his  ability  to  save  it  harm- 
less, just  as  it  considers  and  accepts  his  ability  to  perform  the 
work.  If  the  company  is  sued  jointly  with  the  contractor,  it  may 
either  let  the  contract  or  defend,  looking  to  his  satisfying  any  de- 
cision, or,  if  it  elects  to  defend  also,  it  should  do  so  at  its  own  ex- 
pense, as  it  would  in  any  other  action. 

Power  and  Authority  op  the  Engineer,  and  of  the  Company. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  current  specifications: 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  B,  B, — "Right  to  change 
line  or  grade.  *  *  *  Should  change  affect  cost  of  doing  work, 
engineer  shall  determine  price  to  be  paid  either  above  or  below,  so 
Us  to  do  substantial  justice  between  the  parties.  *  *  *  Work 
to  be  done  under  direction  of  engineer;  his  decision  of  the  true 
construction   and   meaning   of    specifications    and   drawings    final. 

*  *  *  Contractor  shall  not  sublet.  *  *  ♦  Company  reserves 
the  right  to  suspend,  to  close  and  settle  up.  *  *  *  The  can- 
celling shall  not  entitle  the  contractor  to  any  claim  for  damages. 

*  *  *  Should  contractor  be  delayed  by  other  contractor,  by 
stakes,  damage  by  fire,  etc,,  time  shall  be  extended." 

Erie  R,  B.  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  B.  B. — "Quantities  and  dis- 
position of  excavation  may  be  changed  by  alteration  in  grades, 
curves,  or  alignment.  *  *  *  If  by  such  changes  work  is  made 
more  or  less  expensive,  contractor  shall  have  such  allowances  or  de- 
ductions therefor  as  engineer  considers  just.  *  *  *  Contractor 
shall  conomence,  prosecute  and  complete  under  direction  of  the 
engineer,  who  shall  have  power  to  direct  the  application  of  the 
forces;  to  change  beginning  and  ending  point  of  sections;  to  order 
the  forces  increased  or  decreased.  *  *  *  If  methods  or  appli- 
ances appear  ineflScient,  engineer  may  order  the  contractor  to  in- 
crease and  improve.  *  *  *  Should  right  of  way  not  be  pro- 
cured where  contractor  desires,  he  shall  distribute  his  forces  at 
other  points  without  any  claim  for  damages.  *  *  *  Contractor 
shall  not  sublet.  *  *  *  Engineer  may  make  allowances  he 
deems  just  for  loss  or  damage  to  the  contractor,  resulting  from  right 
of  way  or  other  delays  of  any  kind  occasioned  by  the  company. 

*  *  *  Engineer  shall  have  the  right  to  regulate  wages.  *  *  * 
Contractor  agrees  to  do  work  to  satisfaction  of  engineer.  *  *  * 
The  classification  of  all  excavation,  masonry,  etc.,  shall  be  made  by 
the  engineer ;  decision  in  regard  to  same  shall  be  final  and  binding. 

*  *  *  The  company  shall  have  the  right  at  any  time  to  suspend 
or  annul  the  contract;  such  shall  not  give  any  claim  for  damages." 

Norfolk  and  Western  B.  B, — "In  case  delayed  through  negli- 
gence or  incompetence  of  a  contractor  for  other  work,  no  claim 
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against  the  company  shall  be  made.  *  ♦  *  When  this  agree- 
ment is  completely  performed,  performance  accepted,  certified  in 
writing  by  Chief  Engineer,  final  estimate  shall  be  paid.  ♦  *  ♦ 
Such  final  estimate  shall  be  conclusive  unless  reversed  or  modified 
by  the  president  of  the  company  upon  appeal  by  either  party.  ♦  *  ♦ 
Contractor  shall  not  assign  or  sublet  *  *  ♦  Right  to  make  any 
alteration  in  location,  line,  grade,  plan,  form  or  dimensions.  ♦  *  * 
No  claim  for  damages,  on  any  ground  whatever.  ♦  *  ♦  No- 
compensation  to  contractor  for  hindrances  and  delays,  but  exten- 
sion of  time,  provided  contractor  gives  notice  in  writing.  *  ♦  * 
Company  reserves  the  right  to  suspend,  terminate  or  restrict.  ♦  *  * 
No  claim  for  consequential  damage  or  anticipated  profit  or  damage 
of  any  kind.  *  *  *  AH  questions,  difPerences  or  controversies 
in  any  way  whatever  pertaining  to  said  work  shall  be  referred  to 
Engineer,  and  his  decision  shall  be  in  the  nature  of  an  award,  final 
and  conclusive  upon  both  parties,  unless  reversed  or  modified  by 
the  president,  and  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  with 
every  decision  of  the  engineer,  shall  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
right  to  receive  any  payment  hereunder." 

"Big  Four," — *TBy  failure  to  secure  right  of  way,  company  is- 
not  liable  for  damages,  but  gives  extension  of  time.  *  ♦  ♦  Engi- 
neer at  liberty  to  make  any  changes.  *  *  *  Provisions  of  this 
contract  apply  to  all  changes.  *  *  ♦  Contractor  shall  prosecute 
work  in  such  manner,  at  such  times  and  points  as  engineer  shall 
direct.  ♦  *  *  No  portion  of  the  work  to  be  sub-contracted. 
*  *  *  Final  estimates  upon  the  full  completion,  to  the  satis- 
faction, approval,  and  acceptance  in  writing  of  the  engineer." 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  R,  JB. — ^''No  damages  from  de- 
fault of  the  company,  but  extension  of  time.  *  *  *  Engineer 
may  make  changes.  *  *  *  Addition  or  deduction  to  price  to 
be  made  as  engineer  deems  just  and  equitable.  *  ♦  *  Final  es- 
timates including  quantity,  quality,  classification  and  price,  shall 
be  subject  to  revision  and  adjustment  by  Chief  Engineer.  *  ♦  ♦ 
Company  has  the  right  to  terminate  contract  on  giving  final  esti- 
mate to  date.  *  *  *  To  prevent  disputes  or  misunderstandings 
between  the  parties  hereto  in  relation  to  matters  of  fact,  but  not 
of  law,  the  engineer  is  hereby  constituted  and  appointed  the  umpire 
to  decide  finally,  his  decision  as  to  the  quality,  character,  kind  and 
classification  to  be  in  the  nature  of  an  award,  final  and  conclu- 


sive." 


Missouri  Pacific  Ry. — ''No  damages  from  any  default  of  the 
company.  *  *  *  All  provisions  of  contract  to  apply  to  changes. 
*  #  »  Prosecute  work  as  engineer  shall  direct.  *  ♦  ♦  Work 
shall  not  be  sub-contracted.  ♦  *  *  Final  payment  upon  the  fuU 
completion  to  the  satisfaction,  approval  and  acceptance  in  writing 
of  the  engineer.     *    *    ♦     Company  has  right  to  suspend,  or  re- 
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duoe  force.  *  *  *  After  suspension,  company  can  order  work 
resumed.  ♦  *  »  No  claim  for  damage.  *  *  *  Engineer 
shall  be,  and  hereby  is  made,  constituted  and  appointed,  the  sole 
arbiter  to  decide  all  questions  and  matters,  and  said  engineer  shall 
determine  and  set  forth  in  the  final  estimate,  the  quantity,  char- 
acter, kind  and  classification,  under  the  contract,  and  his  decision 
and  determination,  as  to  any  and  all  matters,  shall  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  an  award,  and  shall  be  final,  binding,  and  conclusive 
at  all  times  and  places.'' 

Chreat  Northern  By, — "Contractor  agrees  not  to  relet  *  *  * 
Work  at  such  points  as  engineer  directs.  *  *  *  Engineer  made 
umpire  to  decide  all  matters  arising  or  growing  out  of  the  contract. 
*.  *  *  Company  has  right  to  stop  any  of  the  work  or  diminish, 
force,  no  claim  for  damages.  *  *  *  Right  to  make  changes, 
but  price  to  be  paid  per  cubic  yard  shall  cover  the  risk  of  any 
change  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  contractor,  and  he  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  any  alteration  that  may  operate  in  his  favor.  *  *  * 
The  decision  of  the  engineer  on  any  point  or  matter  touching  this 
agreement  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  »  *  *  Said  parties 
waive  any  and  all  right  of  action,  suit,  or  other  remedy,  in  law  or 
otherwise.  *  *  *  Final  payment  when  the  certificate  and  esti- 
mate shall  have  been  furnished  by  the  engineer." 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  By. — "Executed  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  engineer,  or  his  authorized  assistants,  by  whose 
measurements  and  calculations,  quantities  shall  be  estimated,  and 
whose  determination  shall  be  conclusive.  *  *  *  Final  estimate 
on  engineer's  certificate  that  the  whole  work  is  completely  and  ac- 
ceptably finished  within  the  time  specified.  *  *  *  Contractor 
shall  not  sublet.  *  *  *  Right  to  make  any  alteration  in  loca- 
tion, line,  grade,  plan,  form  or  dimensions.  *  *  *  No  claim 
for  anticipated  profits  on  work,  altered  or  dispensed  with.  ♦  «  * 
Nothing  construed  into  liability  for  damages  from  hindrances  and 
delays,  but*  contractor  shall  -have  extension  of  time.  *  *  *  All 
questions,  differences  or  controversies  shall  be  referred  to  the  engi- 
neer; his  decision  final  and  conclusive  to  both  parties." 

The  foregoing  extracts  are  sufficiently  illustrative  of  the  powers 
8tip\ilated  for  the  companies  in  their  construction  agreements. 
The   powers   claimed   on   the   average   may   be   summarized   as 

follows : 

Contractor  to  do  the  work  where  and  when  the  engineer  shall 
direct,  whether  the  procedure  is,  or  is  not,  a  reasonable  dne  in 
economical  organization,  and  whether  or  not  the  procedure  is  fair. 

Where  the  company  is  in  default  from  any  cause,  the  expense 
shall  be  borne  by  the  contractor,  his  relief  is  in  extension  of  time, 
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provided  he  gives  notice  and  the  engineer  considers  the  point  well 
taken. 

The  contractor  shall  equip  his  work  with  such  forces  and  appli- 
ances as  the  engineer  shall  direct.  In  case  he  does  not,  the  com- 
pany holds  the  right  to  employ  the  force  and  charge  the  expense; 
to  annul  the  contract  in  whole  or  in  part;  to  seize  the  contractor's 
plant;  and  to  withhold  any  unpaid  sums  of  money  which  may  then 
be  due.  The  contractor's  employees  are  subject  to  discharge  by 
order  of  the  engineer.  A  reservation  of  10%  is  withheld  from  the 
contractor's  payments  in  addition  to  withholding,  by  custom,  an- 
other part  at  the  discretion  of  the  subordinate  engineer.  The  com- 
pany, of  its  own  motion,  without  default  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
tractor, holds  the  right  to  terminate  the  contract  at  any  time,  to 
suspend  the  work,  to  hold  the  contractor  to  resimie,  with  stipulated 
denial  of  the  contractor's  right,  not  alone  to  damage,  but  even  for 
recovery  of  expense.  The  contractor  must  obey  all  orders  of  the 
engineer  and  accept  bis  determination  as  final,  at  a  time  when  the 
engineer  holds  the  relation  of  an  employee  and  agent  of  the  com- 
pany; the  contractor  knowing  at  times  that  the  engineer  has  no 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  work,  and  that  the  information  which  he 
certifies  as  his  final  judgment  is,  in  fact,  the  work  of  an  assistant, 
with  whom  he  may  not  be  even  personally  acquainted. 

Kequirement  that  the  company  shall  have  the  right  to  save  it- 
self in  case  of  claims  against  the  contractors;  to  make  an  ex  parte 
examination,  to  settle  the  controversy  and  charge  the  contractor 
with  the  award  and  such  expense  as  the  company  shall  set,  without 
consultation  with  the  contractor,  and  without  his  acceptance.  Re- 
quirement that  the  contractor  shall  exhibit  complete  receipts,  show- 
ing that  all  accounts  have  been  paid.  Requirement  that  the  con- 
tractor shall  save  the  company  harmless  from  every  matter  growing 
out  of  the  construction. 

Requirement  that,  before  the  contractor  can  get  final  payment 
for  matters  not  in  dispute,  he  shall  accept  the  engineer's  estimate 
ns  a  total  and  release  each  and  every  matter  and  sign  in  full  set- 
tlement, with  a  more  drastic  wording  in  some  contracts;  that  the 
contractor  shall  have  accepted  the  final,  as  handed  out  by  the  engi- 
neer, before  the  company  shall  have  incurred  any  indebtedness  to 
the  contractor. 
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Kequirement  that,  after  the  contractor  shall  have  done  work 
which  is  satisfactory  to  the  inspector  appointed  for  it,  the  work  may 
still  be  condemned  and  required  to  be  done  over. 

The  stipulation  in  favor  of  the  contractor  is,  that  he  shall  have 
the  right  to  accept  without  protest  the  sum  of  money  the  engineer 
shall  say  is  due  him. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  other  business  relation  between  men 
are  such  one-sided  agreements  customary;  in  no  other  relation  is  a 
man  conceived  to  be  clothed,  .by  reason  of  a  written  instrument,  in 
a  mantle  of  infallibility,  as  is  the  engineer  in  customary  railroad 
contracts.  In  political  matters,  some  thinkers  hold  that  an  in- 
telligent despot  can  give  the  most  efficient  government;  so,  in  the 
case  of  the  engineer,  granting  an  untrammeled,  industrious  and 
able  man,  subjecting  the  contract  to  his  exclusive  decision  may 
work  out  as  the  best  arrangement  all  around.  As  far  as  the  writer's 
observation  goes,  the  average  and  general  result  is  good,  without 
much  genuine  ofiset;  but  every  now  and  then  there  is  an  instance 
of  gross  tyranny  and  outrageous  wrong  under  these  powers.  The 
delays,  safeguards,  and  forms  appropriate  for  a  peaceful  civiliza- 
tion would  paralyze  an  active  army.  Railroad  contract  work  re- 
quires somewhat  of  the  army's  autocratic  directness  of  control,  but 
the  control  should  be  within  well-defined  and  reasonable  lines. 

The  objection  in  a  practical  sense,  however,  comes,  not  so  much 
from  arbitrary  or  unfair  use  of  the  engineer's  power,  but  from  his 
carrying  out,  or  being  forced  into  carrying  out,  requirements  which 
are  too  broad  or  are  unreasonable,  which  he  may  have  thoughtlessly 
included  in  his  agreement,  put  there  from  mere  copying  of  prece- 
dent, or  at  the  suggestion  of  a  legal  department  which  considers 
only  its  side  of  the  case.  Ordinarily,  these  clauses  are  unnecessary. 
In  spite  of  them,  most  engineers  have  to  and  do  make  fair  adjust- 
ments, and  settlement  for  the  majority  of  work  groes  through  with 
mutual  satisfaction.  With  these  clauses  too  strongly  drawn,  the 
engineer,  in  spite  of  a  personal  desire  to  be  fair,  may  be  forced  by 
his  company  into  an  opposite  policy,  in  accordance  with  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  contract.  In  no  class  of  cases  is  there  greater  real 
damage  done  than  when  organized  work  is  suspended  or  stopped. 

In  the  old  days,  when  contractors'  equipment  was  carts,  scrapers 
and  stock,  the  suspension  of  work  was  a  serious  blow.    At  the  pres- 
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ent  time  the  organization  and  plant  for  work  is  multiplied  many 
times  more  than  the  requirements  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  ex- 
pense, effort  and  time  sunk  in  organizing,  very  often  with  special 
plant,  has  only  a  partial  relation  to  the  work  which  may  be  per- 
formed at  a  i>articular  date.  It  is  a  general  expense  to  prorate  over 
all  of  it.  Any  suspension  or  stoppage  cuts  off  the  profitable  part  of 
the  work,  and  where  no  compensation  is  made  for  the  stoppage,  the 
contractor  is  in  effect  robbed,  whether  it  be  by  agreement  or  not, 
presuming  that  the  contract  was  profitiable  in  itself. 

It  must  be  further  considered  that  the  contractor,  in  makingr 
agreement  for  a  given  piece  of  work,  has  taken  the  risk,  and  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  uncompleted  work  would  have  been  profit- 
able, upon  suspension  of  this  work,  he  is  legally  and  fairly  entitled 
to  that  profit,  subject  to  such  offset  as  would  be  made  by  an  earlier 
release  of  services.  The  no-damage  clause  offsets  this  or  any  other 
claim. 

As  the  writer  understands  the  obligation  of  contracts,  in  mat- 
ters of  measurement,  classification,  workmanship,  meaning  and  ap- 
plication of  specifications,  and  the  like,  which  have  to  be  decided  by 
an  expert,  and  for  which  the  engineer  is  nominated  by  agreement 
as  such  an  expert,  his  finding  and  decision  will  be  held  final  in  the 
absence  of  fraud.  All  other  matters  are  at  least  open  to  court  re- 
view. Therefore,  a  clear,  fair  contract  interpreted  by  the  engineer 
has  a  better  chance  to  be  upheld  in  its  final  than  one  which  is  un- 
fair and  extravagant  in  its  stipulations  in  favor  of  the  company. 
The  time  has  about  come  for  the  companies  to  be  willing  to  assume 
the  risk  of  their  own  acts  and  plans,  and  not  to  saddle  these  risks 
further  upon  contractors. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  say  that  the  main  thought  in 
this  whole  discussion  is:  That  a  contractor  and  a  company  enter 
into  an  agreement  for  mutual  benefit.  Every  matter  not  clear, 
subject  to  whim  and  opinion  in  its  working  out,  unfair  in  its  in- 
tent, or  in  the  nature  of  a  "strangle  hold,"  is  unfair  to  one  side 
and  reacts  upon  the  other,  and  that  the  business  of  both  parties  is 
best  served  by  a  fair  agreement. 

Construction  methods,  throughout  the  United  States,  at  least, 
are  fairly  uniform  for  like  classes  of  material.  There  is,  however, 
the  widest  variation  in  customs,  requirements,  specifications,  and 
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^neral  clauses  for  the  agreements  for  such  work.  There  is  no 
valid  reason  why  the  agreements  should  not  be  standardized.  The 
consideration  and  preparation  of  a  standard  form  would  be  a 
very  useful  and  important  work  for  this  Society,  and  of  benefit 
to  the  greater  number  of  its  members,  who  have  more  or  less  to  do 
with  carrying  out  these  agreements  at  one  time  or  another.  A 
standard  form  would  not  interfere  with  special  modifications  which 
might  be  necessary  at  times.  These  matters  could  be  covered  by 
special  specifications,  attached  to  the  standard  form. 
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LIBERATION  OF  AIR  IN  SIPHONS. 
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Though  siphons  are  appliances  with  which  it  is  as  well  to  have 
as  little  as  possible  to  do,  conditions  may  arise,  especially  when 
modifying  pre-existing  works,  which  compel  their  use.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  designer  is  at  considerable  disadvantage  throu^^ 
lack  of  data  concerning  the  quantity  of  air  which,  under  prac- 
tical conditions,  it  is  likely  will  be  set  free  by  water  in  its  passage 
through  a  siphon. 

Last  year  the  writer  designed  and  erected  at  East  London,  Cape 
Colony,  the  12-in.  siphon  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
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Before  leaving  Cape  Colony  he  had  not  time  to  carry  out,  as 
he  had  intended,  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  object  of  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  of  air  liberated  under  different  conditions,  as 
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reerards  amount  of  negative  head,  temperature  of  water,  amount 
of  dissolved  gases,  and  quantity  of  water  passed,  with  the  object 
of  framing  a  formula  which  would  take  into  due  account  each  of 
these  factors;  yet  the  following  results  of  the  only  experiment 
efiiected  may,  in  view  of  the  entire  lack  of  data  on  the  subject,  be 
of  some  little  service. 

12'in.  Siphon  Over  the  Amalinda  Embankment. 

Air  vessel  charged  February  12th,  1906,  level  of 

water  inside =  419.50 

Air  vessel  empty  March  22d,  1906,  level  of  water 

inside =  415.50 

Capacity  of  air  vessel =  650  gal. 

Quantity  of  water  supplied  during  above  period 

of  39  days,  39  X  359  000,  approximately. . .  =  14  000  000  gal. 
Level  of  water  in  reservoir,  February  12th,  1906  =  404.50 

Level  of  water  in  reservoir,  March  22d,  1906. . .  =  409.50 

Mean  level  of  water  in  reservoir,  during  period 

of  39  days =  407.00 

]^ean  level  .of  water  in  air  vessel  during  period 

of  39  days =  417.50 

Quantity  of  air  liberated  within  air  vessel  during 

period  of  39  days,  reduced  to  atmospheric 

650[34— (415.50  — 409.50)1  .  .oi.      , 

pressure, ^^ — ^  ....   =  535  gal. 

Air  liberated,  in  percentage  of  water  supplied, 

IOQOq^  X  535  _ 

14  000  000    =  0.003^0 

Under  a  mean  vacuum  of  417.50  —  407.00 =  10.5  ft. 

This  experiment  indicates  that  water  containing  the  quantity  of 
dissolved  gases  ordinarily  found  in  impounding  reservoirs  in  South 
Africa,  in  latitude  33^,  under  a  mean  temperature  of  about  70^ 
fahr.,  that  is,  some  4%  by  volume,  when  passed  at  the  rate  of  about 
360  000  gal.  per  day,  through  a  12-in.  siphon,  under  a  negative  head 
of  10  ft.  6  in.,  liberates,  approximately,  0.00004  of  its  bulk  of  air, 
at  atmospheric  pressure. 
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RECENT  PRACTICE  IN  HYDRAULIC-FILL  DAM 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Discussion.* 


By  Messrs.  William  L.  Butcher  and  T.  G.  Dabney. 


Mr.  Butcher.  WiLLTAM  L.  BuTCHER,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — 
One  point  brought  out  by  Mr.  Herschel,  although  having  no  par- 
ticular bearing  on  the  matter  of  hydraulic-fill  dams,  seems  to  de- 
mand 8ome  comment.  Speaking  of  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that 
filaments  of  water  move  in  straight  lines,  he  says: 

"To  this  day  the  outlet  gates  of  reservoirs  for  a  domestic  supply 
of  water  are  placed  at  several  elevations  for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
enabling  different  ^layers'  of  the  contained  water  to  be  drawn, 
whereas  everyone  knows,  or  by  reflection  may  know,  that  water  is 
as  likely  to  reach  such  an  outlet  from  above,  or  from  below,  or  from 
any  direction  bounded  by  a  hemisphere  within  the  reservoir.  *  *  *" 

Inasmuch  as  practically  every  reservoir  of  any  considerable  size 

has   the   above-mentioned   feature   incorporated   in   its   design,  the 

<iue8tion  of  its  utility  is  a  matter  of  some  moment.     While  Mr. 

Herschel's  contention  would  doubtless  be  true  if  the  water  in  an 

open  basin  were  of  uniform  density  throughout  its  mass,  there  is 

an  abimdance  of  experimental  data  to  prove  that  such  is  not  the 

case. 

The  temperature  changes  with  the  depth  and  the  season,  thiia 

•  Tills  discussioD  (of  the  paper  by  James  D.  Schuyler,  M.  Am.  800.  C.  E.,  printed  in 
Proceedings  for  October,  1906),  is  printed  in  FroceedingsAn  order  that  the  views  ————-* 
may  be  brought  before  all  members  for  further  discussion. 
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producing  a  varying  density  which  gives  rise,  in  deep  ponds,  in  the  Mr.  Butcher, 
more  northern  latitudes,  to  the  well-known  phenomena  of  the  spring 
and  fall  overturn,  during  which  the  water  from  the  bottom  is 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  vice  versa.  Furthermore,  chemical  ana- 
lyses show  that  during  seasons  of  more  or  less  uniform  temperature, 
the  water  becomes  stratified,  the  organic  matter  in  the  bottom  "lay- 
ers" rapidly  exhausting  the  oxygen  in  the  water  and  producing  foul 
conditions  which  remain  until  a  change  in  season  and  temperature 
causes  vertical  circulation^ 

Of  course,  the  wind  is  a  disturbing  factor  to  ideal  stratifica- 
tion, but  an  examination  of  the  weekly  temperatures  of  a  number 
of  reservoirs  indicates  that  even  where  the  maximum  depth  is  not 
more  than  20  ft.,  the  water  of  least  density  is  on  top  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  time.  Therefore,  there  is  apparently  a  very  prac- 
tical reason  for  designing  outlet  gates  so  that  the  water  may  be 
drawn  from  any  desired  level;  and,  under  normal  conditions,  water 
would  be  drawn  from  that  level  and  no  other. 

T.  G.  Dabney,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  writer  has  Mr.  Dabney. 
read  this  paper  and  Mr.  HerscheFs  discussion  with  much  interest. 

In  his  observations,  concerning  the  design  of  the  great  Gatun 
Bam  as  projected,  Mr.  Herschel,  to  the  writer's  apprehension,  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen  into  a  fallacy  in  endeavoring  to  point  out  what 
be  regards  as  a  fallacious  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  designers  of  the 
dam. 

Mr.  Herschel  objects  to  the  extension  of  the  base  of  the  Gatun 
Dam  i  mile  down  stream,  and  insists  that  the  base  width  should 
be  limited  to  the  proportions  adopted  in  common  practice  for  jreser- 
voir  dams,  with  an  impervious  "core-wall"  extending  down  to  bed- 
rock beneath  the  dam  foundation. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  purpose  to  undertake  to  justify  the  design 
of  the  Gatun  Dam  as  a  whole,  not  being  in  a  position  to  pronounce 
upon  it  intelligently;  but  the  particular  objection  made  by  Mr. 
Herschel  appears  to  be  based  upon  an  erroneous  conception  on  his 
part.  Apparently  he  has  neglected  consideration  of  the  particular 
conditions  that  controlled  in  the  adoption  of  the  plan  proposed, 
namely,  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  more  or  less  permeable  material — 
clay,  sand  and  gravel — upon  which  the  dam  must  rest,  which  is  rep- 
resented as  of  such  great  depth  as  to  forbid  the  introduction  of  the 
usual  "core-wall"  down  to  bed-rock. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  under  a  head  of  85  ft.  a  considerable 
volume  of  water  must  be  forced  through  the  permeable  medium  un- 
derlying the  dam,  to  control  which  the  extension  of  base  was  de- 
signed. It  is  difficult  to  understand  upon  what  ground  Mr.  Herschel 
assumes  that  this  extension  of  base  was  adopted  on  the  theory  that 
the  underground  water  would  move  only  "in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  surface  of  the  down-stream  slope  of  the  dam  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, or  in  a  nearly  horizontal  direction." 
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Mr.  Dabney.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  means  designed  to  control  the  flow- 
namcly,  placing  a  great  mass  of  earth  over  a  wide  space  behind  the 
dam,  is  obviously  intended  to  combat  the  tendency  of  the  water  to 
escape  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  in  full  recognition  of  the  rather 
elementary  argument  that  water  must  flow  along  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance. 

The  underground  water  when  forced  under  hydrostatic  pressure 
through  the  medium  beneath  the  dam,  must  meet  with  a  cumulative 
resistance  to  its  horizontal  movement  as  it  proceeds  further  from 
the  source  of  pressure;  and,  if  prevented  from  escaping  upward  hy 
a  resistant  body  of  earth,  must  reach  a  point  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  source  of  pressure  that  resistance  to  its  further  passage 
will  counterbalance  the  velocity  head,  where  further  movement 
must  cease;  which  point,  in  theory,  should  mark  the  limit  of  exten- 
sion of  the  base  of  the  dam. 

The  upward  pressure  must  be  greatest  in  the  region  next  behind 
the  axis  of  the  dam,  and  here  the  superposed  earth  is  thickest.  Pro- 
ceeding away  from  the  central  axis,  both  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
and  the  thickness  of  the  opposing  earth  prism  are  proportionately 
'  diminishing,  until  a  common  point  is  reached  where,  theoretically^ 
both  these  factors  become  zero.  Under  these  conditions,  there  can 
be  no  flow  of  water  "parallel  to  the  down-stream  slope  of  the  dam,*' 
nor  horizontally,  nor  otherwise,  but  all  movement  must  cease,  and 
the  body  of  underground  water  must  become  stationary,  or  have  so 
little  energy  of  motion  as  to  become  negligible  for  practical  pur- 
poses. 

The  attainment  of  this  condition  seems  to  have  been  contem- 
plated in  the  design  of  the  dam,  and  whether  the  requirements  out- 
lined above  have  been  fully  met  by  the  plan  proposed  is  the  only 
question  involved,  in  so  far  as  the  sufficiency  of  the  dam  alone  is  to 
be  considered. 

In  the  writer's  experience  as  a  levee  engineer  on  the  Lower 
Mississippi  River,  it  has  been  found  expedient,  as  well  as  much 
cheaper,  and  quite  effective,  to  cover  treacherous  areas  behind  levees 
with  water  instead  of  earth. 

The  Mississippi  River  levees,  in  many  localities,  are  under- 
laid by  thick  sand  strata,  of  very  permeable  character,  which  are 
usually  overlaid  by  several  feet  of  tenacious  clay,  locally  called 
"buckshot."  These  sand  beds  become  fully  water  laden  during  flood 
stages  of  the  river,  and,  not  infrequently  at  such  times,  it  happens 
that,  under  hydrostatic  pressure,  formidable  eruptions  occur  behind 
the  levees,  in  the  form  of  dangerous  "boils"  or  fountains,  with 
alarming  diaplacoment  of  sub-surface  material,  culminating  in 
some  cases  in  a  "blow  out,"  and  collapse  of  the  levee. 

The  usual  mode  of  combating  this  danger  during  floods  is  by 
building   temporary    "cisterns"    or    pools,    with   earth-filled    sacks. 
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around  the  erupting  crater,  ponding  the  water  over  the  orifice  to  a  Mr.  Dabney. 
depth  of  several  feet.    By  this  device  the  velocity  head  is  reduced, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  dead  "water  cushion"  over  the  "boil" 
stops  the  displacement  of  solid  matter  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

The  writer  has  invoked  this  principle  quite  generally,  by  build- 
ing permanent  "sub-levees,"  around  such  treacherous  expanses,  and 
in  cases  where  the  inclosed  basins  embrace  several  acres,  the  pro- 
cess of  filling  them  with  water  when  under  fiood  pressure,  is  has- 
tened by  the  use  of  siphons  placed  over  the  levee.  In  one  such  case 
a  wide  channel  is  traversed  by  a  large  levee,  the  Hushpuckena 
Bayou,  which  at  that  point  is  1 000  ft.  wide.  The  flood  head  of  some 
30  ft  of  water  is  distributed  between  the  main  levee  and  two  sub- 
levees  in  series,  the  latter  located  across  the  channel  about  400  and 
1 500  ft.,  respectively,  below  the  main  levee,  narrow  channel  widths 
being  selected  for  these  locations. 

By  this  means  the  alarming  symptoms  of  foundation  insta- 
bility are  completely  controlled,  and  the  situation  is  rendered  se- 
cure; and  in  all  similar  cases  the  results  have  been  entirely  satis- 
factory. • 

The  sub-levees  are  provided  with  suitable  spillways,  and  also 
with  sub-drains  to  empty  the  basins  after  the  floods  subside. 

The  suggestion  presents  itself  that  the  same  principle  might 
perhaps  be  invoked  profitably,  under  favoring  conditions,  to  afford 
security  to  doubtful  foundations  of  reservoir  dams;  such  favoring 
conditions  being  facilities  for  covering  the  eruptive  area  below  the 
dam,  in  either  the  bottom  or  banks  of  the  channel,  with  any  re- 
quired depth  of  water  and  to  any  desirable  or  necessary  distance 
below  the  main  structure,  either  in  a  single  pool,  or  a  series  with 
diminishing  depths  and  surface  elevations,  each  separate  structure 
being  proportioned  to  resist  only  the  head  it  has  to  carry,  with  a 
considerable  factor  of  safety. 

Whether  or  not  this  principle  can  be  applied  to  other  situations, 
the  writer  has  found  it  indispensable  for  the  security  of  his  own 
levee  lines,  where  instability  of  foundations  cannot  be  corrected  by 
other  means. 
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ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
ON  THE  DURABILITY  OF  WOODEN  STAVE  PIPE. 

Discussion.* 


By  Messrs.  Andrew  Swickard,  A.  M.  Huxt,  L.  J.  Le  Contk  and 

T.  Chalkley  Hatton. 


Mr.  Swickard.  ANDREW  SwiCKARD,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — ^If 
this  paper  brings  out  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  durability  of 
wooden  pipe,  as  afFected  by  general  and  local  conditions,  the  pro- 
fession will  have  been  benefited.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dis- 
cussions will  be  more  than  mere  statements  of  the  condition  of 
the  materials  of  which  any  particular  pipe  is  constructed.  Such 
statements  are  well  enough  as  far  as  they  go,  but  the  writer  believes 
them  to  be  comparatively  without  value  unless  the  circumstanoeB 
and  conditions,  both  general  and  local,  which  have  brought  about 
or  influenced  the  deterioration  of  the  pipe,  are  considered  in  con- 
nection with  them.  This  is  true  of  any  kind  of  pipe — cast-iron, 
riveted  steel,  or  wood.  It  is  well  known  that  iron  pipe  gives  good 
service  under  some  local  conditions  and  exceedingly  jKwr  service 
under  others.  That  this  is  also  true  of  wooden  pipe  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  durability  of  the  many  pipe  lines  which  have 
been  installed  is  not  dependent  upon  the  number  of  years  they 
have  been  in  use.  Different  lines  built  of  the  same  kind  of  wood, 
but  in  widely  separated  localities,  vary  greatly  in  length  of  life, 
as  do  different  parts  of  the  same  pipe  line.  There  are  always 
reasons  for  these  differences,  and  a  knowledge  of  such  reasons  is 
what  is  most  desired  by  the  profession.     The  fact  that  the  con- 

*  Continued  from  December,  1906,  Proceedinga, 
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dition  of  the  Astoria  wooden  pipe  line  does  not  compare  at  all  Mr.  Sxvickard. 
favorably  with  that  of  many  others,  which  are  much  older,  suggests 
that  there  must  be  local  causes  which  have  brought  about   this 
comparatively  rapid  deterioration. 

The  author  has  made  no  effort  whatever  to  account  for  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  parts  of  this  pipe  which  have  had  to  be 
renewed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  must  know  there  are 
many  wooden  pipe  lines,  which  are  much  older,  and  are  in  excellent 
condition;  and  that  the  reasons  for  the  rapid  deterioration  of  this 
pipe  are  what  the  profession  most  desires.  The  mere  fact  that 
any  engineering  structure  has  failed  is  of  no  value  to  an  engi- 
neer unless  he  knows  why  it  failed.  No  one  is  in  a  better  position 
than  the  author  to  give  the  facts  in  this  case. 

There  are  but  two  conditions  under  which  wood  is  absolutely  . 
decay  proof:  Absolute  dryness,  and  constant  submersion  in  wa- 
ter. The  staves  of  a  wooden  pipe  full  of  water  are  never  in  the 
former  condition,  and  can  only  approximate  the  latter.  As  regards 
the  degree  of  saturation,  the  staves  in  a  pipe,  therefore,  are  at 
some  stage  between  the  two  extremes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  are 
more  or  less  subject  to  decay,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture in  the  outer  portion,  which  in  turn  is  dependent  upon  the 
pressure. 

If  the  moisture  condition  of  the  staves,  alone,  controlled  the 
ravages  of  decay,  then  stave  pipe  built  of  wood  of  any  particular 
kind  or  quality  would  last  as  long  in  one  locality  as  in  another, 
the  pressure  being  the  same.  This  is  not  true,  and  leads  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  there  are  other  causes  entering  into  the 
determination  of  the  life  of  wooden  pipe.  These  causes  are  almost 
entirely  local,  and  generally  cannot  be  controlled,  but  could  probably 
be  avoided  or  rendered  less  effective  if  known  and  understood. 
If  local  causes  cannot  be  avoided,  decay  can  be  arrested  somewhat 
by  rendering  the  moisture  condition  of  the  staves  less  favorable  by 
increasing  the  pressure.  For  example,  had  the  Astoria  pipe  been 
located  so  that  the  portions  which  have  had  to  be  renewed  (whicH 
are  under  a  very  low  head)  had  been  under  a  pressure  equal  at 
least  to  the  "moderate"  pressure  referred  to  by  the  author,  then 
the  life  of  this  entire  pipe  line  would  have  been  as  long  as  that 
of  Sections  2  and  3,  or  about  20  years.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  author  has  not  mentioned  definitely  what  this  "moderate" 
head  is,  above  which  the  water  pressure  had  little  or  no  influence 
in  preserving  the  wood.  The  only  condition  affecting  the  ravages 
of  decay,  that  can  be  controlled  at  all  directly,  is  the  moisture  con- 
dition, and,  if  this  has  little  or  no  effect  above  a  certain  "moderate" 
head,  it  is  desirable  to  know  what  this  head  is. 

Decay  is  a  vegetable  growth,  the  branching  threads  of  which 
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Mr.  Swickard.  gradually  spread  themselves  in  all  directions  in  the  wood,  convert- 
ing the  cell  walls  and  the  contents  of  the  cells  into  food  for  their 
consumption.  In  order  to  thrive,  this  vegetable  growth  must  have, 
among  other  things,  some  moisture.  Air-dried  wood  does  not  con- 
tain sufficient  moisture,  and  wood  constantly  submerged  in  water 
contains  too  much.  Somewhere  between  these  two  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  will  be  found.  Heat,  to  some  degree  (from  60  to 
100®  fahr.  is  most  preferable),  is  necessary  for  a  prolific  growth  of 
decay;  too  great  a  degree  of  heat  will  kill  it,  but  intense  cold  will 
only  arrest  it.  If  the  moisture  and  heat  conditions  are  favorable, 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  decaying  wood  scattered  about  to 
furnish  the  decay  spores  or  seeds,  new  wood  can  be  expected  to  be- 
gin to  decay  very  sodn  and  very  rapidly.* 

The  Astoria  pipe  line  is  located  for  the  most  part  in  a  dense 
forest  of  Oregon  fir  and  hemlock.  This  region  has  an  enormous 
rainfall  which  is  distributed  over  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Through- 
out the  forests  of  the  Northwest  there  is  much  fallen  timber,  which 
is  found  in  all  stages  of  decay.  The  rainfall  furnishes  a  favorable 
moisture  condition,  and,  taken  in  connection  widi  a  moderate  and 
even  temperature,  the  fir  logs  decay  rapidly,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
decaying  wood  is  found  all  about.  New  wood  in  such  a  locality 
will  show  evidences  of  the  deposit  of  decay  spores  within  a  very 
few  days,  if  sought  in  the  proper  way.  It  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  the  new  wood  will  show  evidences  of  decay,  but  that  the  decay 
seeds  have  been  deposited  in  the  wood  and  are  ready  to  grow.  Fa- 
vorable conditions,  then,  are  all  that  is  necessary,  and  the  decay 
fungus  will  take  root  and  thrive. 

The  arrowheads  on  the  author's  profile  (Fig.  1)  indicate  that 
the  repairs  were  confined  to  those  portions  of  the  pipe  which  were 
'  subjected  to  low  pressure,  and  where  the  moisture  condition  for 
decay  growth  was  most  favorable.  These  parts  are  where  it  would 
be  expected  that  decay  would  be  most  rapid.  That,  at  these  points, 
the  pipe  lasted  for  10  years  indicates  that  the  low  pressures  pre- 
vailing produced  moisture  conditions  which  were  not  the  most 
favorable  for  decay.  Fir  wood  decays  very  rapidly,  and  pieces  of 
timber  similar  in  form  to  the  staves  used  would  decay  beyond 
any  possible  use  in  2  or  3  years,  if  left  subject  to  the  natural 
conditions  that  prevail  in  that  region. 

The  writer  is  not  willing  to  accept  the  author's  statement  that 
** water  pressure,  beyond  a  moderate  head,  has  had  little  or  no  in- 
fiuence  in  preserving  the  timber."  This  is  contrary  to  reason,  and 
very  probably  the  facts  in  this  case,  if  carefully  ascertained,  would 
not  bear  out  the  statement.  The  quotation  of  Mr.  Bergsvik,  as  to 
the  future  of  the  pipe,  is  relevant.  Sections  2  and  3  will  last  10 
years  longer,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  repairs  mentioned 


^Bulletin  No.  10,  U.  S.  D3pjtrtin9Dt  of  Avrrlculture,  DiTiston  of  Forestry. 
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as  necessary  3  or  4  years  bence  will  be  confined  niostly  to  Section  3,  Mr.  Swickard. 
wbicb  is  under  a  lower  pressure  tban  Section  2.    It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  autbor  bas  not  gone  into  more  detail  in  tbese  matters, 
whicb  are  really  tbe  most  important. 

There  are  other  local  conditions  wbicb  very  probably  have 
exerted  an  influence  in  tbe  deterioration  of  this  pipe  line.  All  tbe 
different  kinds  of  wood  available  for  pipe  work  have  not  tbe 
same  characteristics  that  affect  their  durability.  Tbe  wood  from 
trees  of  tbe  same  species  always  varies  in  durability  witb  localities 
and  consequent  changes  in  climatic  conditions;  even  wood  from 
different  parts  of  tbe  same  tree  varies.  The  most  favorable  con- 
ditions as  to  soil,  moisture,  light  and  heat,  produce,  in  bard  woods, 
the  greatest  degree  of  durability,  but  have  the  opposite  effect  in 
coniferous  woods.  Tbe  Astoria  pipe  line  was  built  of  Douglas 
spruce  or  Oregon  fir,  wbicb  are  coniferous  woods  growing  in 
the  region  about  the  Columbia  River  under  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. As  a  consequence,  tbe  fir  lumber  from  this  region 
would  be  expected  to  be  less  durable  tban  that  grown  farther 
north,  where  the  climate  is  more  rigorous. 

The  author  makes  no  mention  of  tbe  fact  that  at  least  some 
of  the  most  badly  decayed  portions  of  this  pipe  were  at  points 
where  roots  bad  grown  down  and  entwined  themselves  about  tbe 
surface  of  tbe  staves.  Brush  or  shrubbery,  which  gro^s  rapidly 
and  requires  an  abundance  of  water,  will  cause  much  annoyance 
a]ong  a  wooden  pipe  line.  About  3)  years  ago  about  i  mile  of 
S4-in.  wooden  pipe  was  laid  in  Long  Beach,  in  Southern  California, 
a  portion  being  in  ground  overgrown  by  willows  (willow  grows 
very  rapidly  and  requires  much  water).  Boots  from  tbese  willows  ' 
have  covered  tbe  surface  of  tbe  pipe,  and  the  staves  are  deteriorat- 
ing rapidly.  Tbe  other  portion  of  the  pipe  is  in  -peiiect  condition. 
This  mile  of  pipe  was  laid  as  an  extension  to  about  11 000  ft. 
of  pipe  built  in  1900.  In  making  tbe  connection  between  the  old 
and  the  new  portions,  it  was  necessary  to  take  apart  about  200  ft. 
of  the  old  pipe  in  order  to  lower  tbe  grade,  and  the  staves  of  tbe 
older  portion  were  so  perfect  that  they  were  all  rebuilt  into  tbe 
pipe.  Tbe  decay  of  a  portion  of  this  line  is  caused  by  a  purely 
local  condition.  To  cite  this  case  as  a  criterion  of  the  life  of  wood- 
en pipe,  without  some  explanation  of  tbe  prevailing  conditions, 
would  be  unfair.    Tbe  same  remark  will  apply  to  tbe  Astoria  pipe. 

Tbe  redwood  pipe  wbicb  tbe  autbor  refers  to  as  being  in  no  bet- 
ter condition  tban  tbe  Astoria  pipe  is  very  probably  tbe  30-in. 
pipe  built  for  tbe  West  Los  Angeles  Water  Company  in  1896  and 
1897 — tbe  plant  of  tbe  West  Los  Angeles  Company  bas  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  One  of  tbe  main  troubles  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  this  pipe  line  is  that  it  passes  through 
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Mr.  Swickard.  ground  overgrown  with  willow  brush;  and  where  the  roots  en- 
twined themselves  about  the  pipe  there  was  a  rapid  deterioration 
of  the  staves.  The  roots  seem  to  reduce  the  wood  to  a  condition 
different  from  that  produced  by  ordinary  decay.  Causes  of  de- 
terioration of  this  character  are  local,  and,  usually,  can  be  avoided. 
Since  1898  this  pipe  has  been  full  of  water  with  the  exception  of 
8  or  10  days  each  year  during  the  past  3  years.  Kepairs  were  made 
during  these  8  or  10-day  periods,  and  certainly  the  time  indicates 
that  they  were  not  extensive. 

The  importance  of  keeping  a  wooden  pipe  full  of  water  at  all 
times  cannot  be  over-estimated.  If  a  pipe  is  but  partly  full  of 
water,  even  for  a  few  months,  decay,  which  otherwise  might  not 
have  started,  will  begin.  Wood  once  attacked  by  decay  is  pre- 
disposed to  further  deterioration,  even  if  measures  are  adopted  to 
render  the  conditions  less  favorable.  The  winter  of  1897-98  in 
California  was  exceedingly  dry,  and  the  West  Los  Angeles  Water 
Company  did  not  have  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  30-in.  pipe,  be- 
fore referred  to,  filled.  During  the  sunmier  of  1898,  it  was  found 
that  decay  had  started  at  some  points,  and  the  company  was  put 
to  considerable  expense  trying  to  keep  the  pipe  full  of  water.  The 
decay  was  of  a  kind  that  destroyed  the  staves  very  rapidly.  In  a 
comparatively  short  time  in  a  few  places  the  staves  were  rotted 
nearly  through.  This  rapid  decay  was  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause redwood  has  greater  durability  than  any  other  wood  avail- 
able for  pipe  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Southern  California  Mountain  Water  Company,  at  San 
Diego,  had  a  similar  experience  with  a  line  of  36-in.  pipe,  due  to 
the  pipe,  or  portions  of  it,  being  only  partly  full  of  water  during 
an  exceedingly  dry  and  hot  summer.  The  writer  saw  samples 
of  staves,  taken  from  this  pipe,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  wood  subjected  to  high  heat  in  the  presence  of  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  oxygen.  The  company  recognized  the  fact  that  its  troubles 
were  due  to  avoidable  causes,  and  has  repaired  this  pipe.  About 
10  miles  of  36  and  24-in.  pipe  have  since  been  built  as  an  extension 
of  this  line,  and  the  company  is  planning  to  make  another  large 
installation  of  redwood   pipe. 

In  1890  the  City  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  built  about  9  000  ft.  of  pipe, 
using  Oregon  fir  staves.  The  upper  part  of  this  pipe  was  never 
full  of  water,  and,  as  a  result,  the  top  staves  decayed  rapidly,  and 
a  portion  of  the  lino — about  4  000  ft. — was  replaced  with  sewer  pipe. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  wooden  pipe  is  not  kept  full  of  water 
all  the  time,  but  is  still  in  operation;  it  is  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition.  This  is  an  instance  where  wooden  pipe  should  not  have 
been  used. 

A  decaying  fence  post  will  show  most  evidence  of  rot  at  or 
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just  below  the  surface  of   the  ground,   with   a  gradual  decrease  Mr.  swicksrd. 
downward,   while   it  will  be   absolutely   sound   above  the  ground. 
This  may  also  be  expected  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  wooden  pipe, 
where  it  is  built  with  portions  above  and  under  the  ground. 

All  forms  of  construction  which  remove  a  portion  of  a  stave 
from  immediate  contact  with  the  water  should  be  avoided.  In 
making  junctions  between  wooden  and  iron  pipe,  the  method  of 
putting  the  iron  inside  of  the  wood  should  be  avoided.  The  10  or 
12  in.  of  stave-lap  on  the  outside  of  the  iron  pipe  is  almost  sure 
to  give  trouble  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  It  is  best  to  make 
a  special  iron  hub  to  receive  the  end  of  the  wooden  pipe,  and  caulk 
the  joint  with  oakum  and  lead  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in 
making  joints  in  cast-iron  pipe. 

When,  for  any  reason,  decay  attacks  a  pipe  which  is  subjected 
to  considerable  pressure,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why 
staves  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  should  not  decay,  as  well  as  those 
at  the  top.  If  the  head  on  the  center  of  the  pipe  is  so  slight  that 
the  difference  of  pressure  between  the  top  and  bottom  is  compara- 
tively large,  one  would  naturally  expect  decay  to  take  place  in  the 
vpper  staves  first  and  gradually  extend  to  the  lower  ones.  That 
bound  staves  are  found  contiguous  to  decayed  ones  is  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  durability  of  -the  wood  of  different  trees  of  the 
same  species,  and  also  to  the  difference  in  the  durability  of  staves 
cut  from  the  same  tree.  Staves  taken  from  the  butt  cut  of  a 
coniferous  tree  are  always  more  durable  than  those  taken  from 
the  upper  cuts.  It  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  lumber  cut  from  the 
butts  of  trees  only,  except  in  limited  quantities  and  at  considerable 
extra  expense. 

If  the  Astoria  pii)e  line  was  the  only  wooden  pipe  line  that 
had  ever  been  built,  or  the  oldest,  it  would  naturally  be  taken  as 
a  criterion  of  the  life  of  this  class  of  water  conduit.  There  are 
many  pipe  lines,  which  were  built  a  good  many  years  before  the 
Astoria  line,  which  are  in  good  condition  to-day.  The  first  wooden 
pipe  built  strictly  in  accordance  with  modem  construction  was 
installed  by  the  Denver  Water  Company.  Some  of  its  oldest  pipe 
was  installed  about  25  years  ago.  This  company  is  undoubtedly 
satisfied  with  its  experience,  for,  at  the  present  time,  it  has  under 
consideration  the  installation  of  about  12  miles  of  large-sized  wood- 
en pipe.  This  will  probably  be  built  in  190T.  It  is  fair  to  presume 
that  the  numerous  installations  made  in  recent  years  at  points  not 
far  distant  from  Denver,  and  also  the  projects  now  under  consid- 
eration in  that  region,  which  include  the  extensive  use  of  wood 
pipe,  are  due  directly  to  the  fact  that  the  early  installations  have 
proven  highly  satisfactory.  To  select  one  of  the  oldest  wooden 
pipe  lines,  which  has  proven  satisfactory,  as  an  example  of  what 
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Mr.  Swickard.  might  be  expected  from  such  pipe  in  any  locality,  without  reference 
to  the  conditions  that  made  a  long  life  possible,  would  be  manifest- 
ly unfair;  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  would  deserve  the  same 
criticism. 

The  author  neglected  to  mention  that  the  Astoria  Water  Com- 
mission installed  500  ft.  of  redwood  stare  pipe  in  connection  with 
the  water  system.  This  was  built  in  1900.  Where  the  old  pipe 
has  been  rebuilt,  redwood  staves  have  been  used.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  the  present  condition  of  the  500  ft. 
of  redwood  pipe,  compared  with  that  of  the  fir  pipe  when  it  was 
of  the  same  age,  influenced  the  Commission  to  use  the  redwood 
staves.  Eedwood  railroad  ties  last  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
fir  ties,  as  far  as  decay  is  concerned,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
same  ratio  of  durability  would  exist  in  all  cases  of  similar  condi- 
tions and  circumstances.  It  seems  fair  to  presume  that,  had  red- 
wood been  used  instead  of  fir,  the  life  of  those  portions  of  the 
pipe  which  have  been  repaired  would  have  been  20  years  instc^ad 
of  10,  and  that  the  life  of  the  remainder,  especially  those  portions 
under  a  moderately  high  pressure,  would  have  been  35  or  40  years. 

Since  preparing  the  foregoing,  the  writer  has  received  informa- 
tion, from  a  most  reliable  source,  to  the  effect  that  the  air- valves 
referred  to  and  indicated  on  the  profile  of  the  pipe  line  (Fig.  1). 
are  merely  check- valves.  These  check-valves  do  not  allow  the  en- 
trapped air  to  escape,  and  are  only  intended  to  let  air  into  the 
pil)e — if  for  any  reason  (by  design  or  accident)  the  water  is 
suddenly  allowed  to  escape  at  a  lower  point — and  to  allow  the  air 
to  pass  out  when  the  pipe  is  being  filled. 

As  the  air-valves  represented  are  not  such  in  the  sense  that  they 
will  allow  the  air  to  escape  while  the  pipe  is  under  pressure,  it  is 
certain  that  air  accumulates  at  the  high  points  on  this  pipe  line. 
This  accumulation  of  air,  without  doubt,  has  had  the  effect  of 
producing  a  moisture  condition  in  the  staves  at  these  points,  which 
is  more  favorable  for  decay  growth  than  would  otherwise  have 
existed. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  while  most  of  the  repairs  are  indicated  as 
having  been  made  at  the  high  points  of  the  pipe,  none  (with  per- 
haps one  exception)  are  indicated  as  having  been  made  at  points 
where  stand-pipes  are  located.  This  is  a  significant  fact,  and 
seems  to  indicate  very  clearly  that  the  entrapping  of  air  at  the 
high  points  has  boon  more  than  an  ordinary  factor  in  hastening 
the  decay  that  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  Hunt.  A.  M.  HiNT,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — Within  the  past 
year  the  writer  has  had  occasion  to  inspect  three  short  lines  of 
wooden  stave  pipe  installed  in  connection  with  power  plants  on  the 
Tni<*k('(»  River,  in  California. 
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One  is  a  9-f t.  pipe,  about  1  800  ft.  long,  supplying  water  to  Mr.  Hunt, 
operate  a  paper  mill  at  Floriston,  Cal.  It  is  of  the  usual  con- 
struction, having  redwood  staves  about  3f  in.  thick.  The  pipe  is 
mainly  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  lower  half  of  its  cir- 
cumference being  bedded  with  earth  and  stone  spalls.  It  is  under 
a  pressure  varying  from  about  16  to  36  ft.  It  was  built  in  1898 
and  has  been  in  continuous  use  ever  since,  being  kept  full  of  water. 
It  shows  no  evidence  of  decay  of  staves  or  corrosion  of  bands. 

The  writer  had  occasion  to  bore  through  the  pipe,  to  make 
velocity  measurements,  more  than  a  year  ago,  and,  although  the 
outside  of  the  wood  was  dry,  on  getting  below  the  surface,  it  was 
found  to  be  moist. 

There  are  two  other  lines  of  6-ft.  pipe  jixst  below  this  line,  sup- 
plying water  to  the  wheels  of  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric 
Company.  These  lines  were  built  in  1899,  and  the  staves,  the  writer 
thinks,  are  of  Oregon  pine.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  pipe  has 
shown  no  evidence  of  decay.  It  is  supported  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  pipe  first  mentioned,  the  upper  half  being  exposed.  The 
pressure  varies  from  6  to  65  ft. 

L.  J.  Le  Conte,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  profession  Mr.  LeOonte. 
is  greatly  indebted  to  the  author  for  boldly  giving  the  results  of  his 
experience.      Such   cases  bring   out   most   important   facts,  which 
ought  to  be  known,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  writer  has  not  had  much  direct  experience  with  pipes  of  this 
class,  but  has  always  held  the  opinion  that  they  are  good,  cheap  and 
durable,  and  entirely  suitable  for  light  pressures.  It  now  seems 
that  exi)erience  along  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  goes  to  show  that  the 
life  of  wooden  stave  pipe,  when  buried  in  the  ground,  is  frequently 
only  from  10  to  11  years.  A  closer  observation  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  chief  danger,  as  far  as  known,  lies  in  loamy  soil, 
or  where  the  back-filling  contains  vegetable  mould.  Apparently,  it 
makes  no  diflFerence  whether  the  ditch  is  deep  or  shallow,  the  pipe 
under  heavy  or  light  pressure,  or  whether  the  staves  are  of  pine  or 
redwood — ^the  results  seem  to  be  about  the  same. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  places  along  the  same  pipe  line 
where  for  some  reason  the  pipe  is  apparently  all  right.  The  exact 
nature  of  these  conditions,  in  any  case,  and,  of  course,  their  full 
extent,  are  as  yet  largely  unknown.  It  remains  for  future  ex- 
perience to  bring  out  and  develop  the  facts  clearly.  The  writer 
learns,  from  good  authority,  that  the  supply-main  feeding  a  certain 
section  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Soldiers'  Home  is  of  redwood  stave 
pipe  some  30  in.  in  diameter.  This  pipe  line  is  now  about  11 
years  old,  and  is  reported  to  have  practically  gone  to  pieces.  It  is 
entirely  proper,  however,  that  the  facts  in  this  interesting  case 
should  be  submitted  by  the  City  Engineer  of  Los  Angeles,  which 
no  doubt  he  will  do. 
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Mr.  Le  Conte.  The  Oakland  Water  Company  has  some  wooden  stave  pipe  lead- 
ing from  the  flowing  wells  at  Alvarado  to  the  sump  at  the  pumping 
station.  This  piece  of  pipe  is  laid  in  wet,  soggy  ground,  and  one 
would  naturally  suppose  it  would  he  all  right  in  such  soil.  It  has 
heen  lying  there  for  ahout  11  years,  and  examination  shows  that 
it,  also,  has  all  hut  gone  to  pieces. 

Wherever  this  pipe  is  laid  underground,  therefore,  there  will 
always  he  a  certain  doubt  as  to  its  probable  durability.  It  is  likely 
to  rot  out,  in  places,  in  11  years,  depending  upon  the  character  of 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  laid.  As  far  as  known,  vegetable  mould  is 
one  of  the  active  agents  which  seem  to  hasten  decay. 

In  view  of  the  many  uncertainties  connected  with  the  probable 
life  of  such  pipe,  when  laid  underground,  it  would  seem  to  be  ad- 
visable, wherever  practicable,  to  lay  it  on  top  of  the  ground,  where 
it  is  known  to  have  good  lasting  qualities.  In  a  great  many  cases 
this  can  be  done  without  objection. 

Mr.  HattoD.  T.  Chalkley  Hatton,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  is 
a  very  important  subject  for  the  several  reasons  that  the  prices 
of  steel  and  cast-iron  pipe  have  advanced  to  such  a  point  that 
many  small  cities  and  towns  are  prevented  from  carrying  out  much 
needed  improvements  to  their  present  water  supplies;  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  cast-iron  pipe  at  present  is  so 
great  that,  even  though  the  municipality  is  possessed  of  ample 
funds,  such  pipe  cannot  be  secured  in  any  great  quantity  in  less 
than  6  or  9  months.  The  costs  of  lead  and  labor  have  also  ad- 
vanced very  much  during  the  last  year,  and  thus  it  becomes  al- 
most mandatory  to  seek  some  material  to  take  the  place  of  iron 
and  steel. 

For  these  reasons  alone,  the  writer,  during  the  past  three  years^ 
has  investigated  in  considerable  detail  the  merits  of  wood  pipe. 
This  investigation  has  covered  much  of  the  irrigation  work  in  the 
West  where  continuous  wooden  stave  pipe  has  been  used  for  many 
years,  and  several  of  the  municipal  and  industrial  plants  where 
both  continuous  and  machine-made  wooden  stave  pipe  have  been 
in  use  for  at  least  forty  years.  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to 
present  briefly  the  results  of  these  investigations. 

Continuous  wooden  stave  pipes,  where  bruised,  either  in  the 
handling  or  by  cinching  the  bands  too  tightly,  were  found  in  most 
instances  to  have  suffered  some  decay  where  the  pressure  was  mod- 
erate— less  than  50  lb.  This  was  also  found  to  be  the  case  where 
the  longitudinal  joints  were  wide  at  the  outer  surface  and  the 
contact  not  good,  or  at  the  end  joints,  which  were  not  in  close 
contact,  or  where  a  dry  crack  existed  in  the  end  of  the  stave  be- 
fore it  was  built  into  the  pipe.  The  cause  for  this  is  very  clear. 
Where  the  wood  fibers   do  not  have  natural   and   direct  contact 
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througrhout,  and  recesses  are  left,  the  water  pressure  from  within  Mr.  Hatton. 
is  not  continuous,  and  perfect  saturation  does  not  result.  Thus 
lodfifment  is  found  by  the  organisms  which  destroy  the  wood,  and 
its  decay  is  inevitable.  To  avoid  this,  the  writer  believes  that 
the  outer  surface  of  the  wood  should  be  thoroughly  coated  with 
some  protective  material  which  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  these 
organisms,  and  that  this  coating  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the 
wood  comes  from  the  planer,  thus  preventing  the  organisms  from 
finding  a  home.  If  it  should  be  applied  after  the  wood  has  been 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  these  organisms  will  work  just  as  well 
under  the  coating.  This  fact  is  apparent  to  anyone  who  has  close- 
ly observed  the  life  of  timber  under  various  conditions. 

These  investigations  did  not  disclose  any  facts  such  as  Mr. 
Adams  describes  in  his  Conclusions  5  and  6,  as  far  as  contact  with 
vegetable  matter  was  concerned.  In  many  places  where  the  pipes 
were  uncovered  the  material  in  contact  therewith  was  at  least 
50%  vegetable  matter,  and  no  evidence  of  decay  was  found,  al- 
though the  pipes  had  been  in  constant  use  from  8  to  14  years. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  where  the  top  of  the  pipe  was  only 
partly  covered,  or  had  but  a  few  inches  of  dry  earth  over  it,  a  dry 
rot  had  extended  to  a  depth  of  from  i  to  i  in.,  but  as  soon  as  the 
point  of  constant  saturation  was  reached,  the  wood  was  sound. 

*  The  greatest  defects  which  the  writer  found  in  the  continuous 
wooden  stave  pipe  were  in  the  end  joints  between  the  staves,  due  to 
the  saw  kerf  of  the  two  ends  not  being  exactly  in  position,  so  that, 
when  the  metal  tongue  was  inserted,  the  inner  or  outer  edge  of  one 
stave  was  a  little  higher  or  lower  than  that  of  its  neighbor.  Another 
XDarked  defect  was  in  the  durability  of  the  steel  bands.  These 
bands  are  from  J  to  i  in.  in  diameter,  are  bent  to  a  circular  form, 
coated  with  a  preservative  of  asphaltum  pitch  or  material  of  similar 
character,  and  are  supposed  to  be  free  from  oxide  when  placed  on 
the  pipe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  writer  saw  delivered 
upon  the  work  hundreds  of  these  bands,  which  had  been  exposed 
to  the  weather  for  sufficient  time  to  give  them  a  thick  coat  of 
rust  In  this  condition  they  were  dipped  into  a  bath  of  the  pro- 
tecting material,  thus  covering  the  rust  but  not  stopping  its  de- 
teriorAting  effects  by  any  means.  In  many  instances  the  threads 
at  one  end  of  these  bands  were  badly  rusted,  not  having  been 
coated;  and  in  most  instances  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
move  the  nut,  as  stripping  would  have  doubtless  occurred. 

The  writer's  investigation  of  continuous  wooden  stave  pipe  led 
him  to  believe  that  there  were  too  many  uncertainties  in  its  manu- 
facture; that,  while  the  wood  would  undoubtedly  outlive  steel, 
and  perhaps  cast  iron  in  many  instances,  yet  its  construction  must 
be  necessarily  left  to  irresponsible,  partly  unskilled  workmen,  who 
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Mr.Hatton.  in  many  instances  bad  to  prosecute  their  work  under  the  meet 
unfavorable  conditions.  For  these  reasons  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  a  study  of  machine-made  wood  stave  pipe. 

Here  he  found  a  wooden  pipe  heing  made  of  the  same  kind  of  ma* 
terials  as  the  continuous  wood  pipe,  all  made  and  banded  together 
by  automatic  machines  run  by  capable  workmen,  and  every  stave 
and  band,  and  the  coating  and  all  workmanship  entering  into  the 
construction,  open  to  inspection  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
The  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  pipe  are  cut  to  fit  a  circle;  the 
steel  bands,  of  either  continuous  band  steel  of  any  width  required 
by  the  pressure  to  which  it  was  to"  be  subjected  and  of  about  Xo.  16 
gauge,  or  of  steel  or  copper  wire  of  any  gauge  demanded,  while 
bright  and  free  from  rust,  are  run  through  a  bath  of  warm  asphal- 
tum  pitch  and  then  wound  spirally  upon  the  pipe,  carrying  with 
it  a  heavy  coating  of  the  pitch,  thus  preventing  the  inner  surface 
of  the  band  from  coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  outer  surface 
of  the  staves.  Each  end  of  the  band  is  well  secured  by  a  double 
band  around  each  end  of  the  7  or  8-ft.  section,  the  length  in  which 
the  pipe  is  usually  made.  As  soon  as  the  banding  is  completed, 
the  section  of  pipe  is  run  over  two  rolls  moving  through  a  warm 
bath  of  the  asphaltum  pitch,  thus  coating  the  outside  surface 
of  the  wood  and  bands  with  a  full  protective  coating  of  from  i  to  | 
in.  in  thickness.  To  prevent  this  coating  from  running,  the  pipe 
is  immediately  rolled  in  saw-dust,  which  adheres  to  the  coating 
and  prevents  it  from  being  knocked  off  or  abraded  in  handling.  An 
extra  coating  can  be  readily  applied  to  each  section  by  repeating 
the  operation,  and,  in  all  instances  occurring  under  the  writer's 
notice,  this  covered  the  bands  and  pipe  to  a  thickness  of  nearly 
A  in.  This  coating,  as  soon  as  cool,  becomes  very  tough,  and  can 
only  be  removed  by  a  chisel.  It  is  not  injured  in  shipping  and 
handling,  and  the  pipes  come  upon  the  work  in  as  good  condition 
as  when  they  leave  the  factory. 

These  machine-made  pipes,  as  made  in  the  West  by  the  Washing- 
ton Pipe  and  Foundry  Company,  are  provided  with  a  wood  stave 
coupling  about  8  in.  long,  which  fits  over  the  spigot  end,  said 
spigot  end  being  driven  into  it,  making  a  strong  and  water-tight 
joint.  The  machine-made  pipe,  as  made  by  the  Wyckoff  Companies, 
of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  differs  from  the  above  in  having  a  tenon,  4  in. 
in  length,  on  one  end  and  a  moHise  of  the  same  depth  on  the 
other  end.  The  latter  is  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  so  that 
when  driving  the  pipe  home  the  joint  becomes  tighter  the  further 
it  is  driven.  The  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  pipe,  when  formed 
by  this  method,  are  continuous  throughout,  that  is,  there  are  no 
projections,  and  the  swelling  of  the  wood  when  saturated  by  the 
water  makes  the  joints  as  good  as  the  body  of  the  pipe.     These 
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pipes  can  be  made  of  any  diameter  from  6  to  60  in.,  to  withstand  Mr.  Hatton. 
any  pressure  up  to  300  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  according  to  the  banding, 
and  can  be  laid  by  unskilled  workmen  in  either  wet  or  dry  trenches. 
The  writer  is  now  laying  4  miles  of  24-in.  Wyckoff  pipe  in 
Southern  New  Jersey  to  carry  water  from  a  reservoir  to  the  Car- 
ney's Point  plant  of  the  E.  I.  DuPont  Powder  Company;  and 
800  lin.  ft.  of  this  pipe  have  been  laid  in  a  day,  much  of  it  in  from 
6  to  8  in.  of  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  The  jointing  of 
the  pipe  is  such  a  simple  matter  that  the  inspector,  standing  on  the 
surface  above  the  trench,  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  it  has  been 
properly  done,  as  any  change  in  alignment  or  gradient  can  be 
detected  at  once  at  the  joint,  because  the  two  shoulders  of  the  ad- 
joining pipes  must  abut  all  around  when  properly  laid. 

When  this  work  is  completed,  the  writer  hopes  to  present  to  the 
Society  the  results  of  experiments  as  to  flow,  costs,  etc.,  which  he 
is  going  to  make.  It  may  be  stated  now  that  the  contracts  let  for 
the  4  miles  of  supply  main  show  a  saving  of  $53  130  over  cast-iron 
or  steel  pipe  for  which  preliminary  bids  were  received. 

The  description  of  the  manufacture  of  machine-made  wooden 
stave  pipe  has  been  given  in  some  detail  because  the  writer  knows 
of  many  members  of  this  Society  who  have  never  had  it  brought 
to  their  attention  and  know  nothing  of  its  merits,  and  he  hopes 
his  investigations  may  help  them  to  revise  their  future  estimates, 
as  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  do. 

In  investigating  the  durability  of  this  machine-made  pipe, 
the  writer  visited  a  number  of  places  where  it  had  been 
uaed  for  30  years  under  a  varying  pressure  of  from  50  to  200  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  Some  of  this  pipe  had  been  used  for  8  years  under  a 
direct  pumping  pressure  of  200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Some  lengths  of 
pipe  were  shown  which  had  been  in  service  for  30  years  and  had 
been  taken  up  to  be  replaced  by  the  same  make  of  pipe  of  a  larger 
size.  The  wood  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation;  the 
bands,  while  showing  slight  corrosion,  were  in  good  condition  to 
reinforce  the  pipe;  the  asphaltum  coating  showed  some  deteriora- 
tion on  the  outside,  but  that  on  the  under  side  was  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  The  pipe  had  been  laid  with  about  4J  ft.  of  cover- 
ing, the  soil  being  gravelly  clay  with  some  quicksand. 

The  writer  has  received  letters  from  the  oflScers  of  twenty-five 
municipalities,  water  companies  and  industrial  establishments  where 
this  pipe  has  been  in  use  from  5  to  46  years,  and  in  every  case  these 
officials  testify  to  the  durability  of  the  pipe.  In  no  case  was  an 
answer  to  his  inquiries  unfavorable,  or  indicating  that  the  pipe 
was  not  perfectly  satisfactory   in  every  way. 

Several  years  ago,  while  building  a  sewerage  system  in  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  the  writer  dug  up  some  300  ft.  of  wooden  water  pipe. 
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Mr.  Hatton.  buried  some  8  ft.  undergrround.  Thi8  pipe  was  made  of  bored 
logs  of  white  pine,  was  full  of  water  not  under  pressure,  and  was 
sound  throughout,  although  it  had  been  laid  prior  to  1837 — ^how 
long  before  that  was  not  known.  The  joints  were  made  by  a  tenon 
and  spigot,  and  were  in  excellent  condition.  The  logs  had  cracked 
in  every  case  in  two  concentric  rings  about  equidistant,  and  also 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  at  several  points,  no  crack  extending 
through  the  body  of  the  pipe.  Every  pipe  was  in  this  condition. 
This  season,  while  making  some  improvements  to  the  streets  of 
Salisbury,  Md.,  some  old  corduroy  road  was  dug  up  on  the  main 
street.  The  logs  were  of  white  pine,  from  6  to  8  in.  in  diameter 
and  were  buried  approximately  12  in.  below  the  surface  of  the 
street,  which  was  surfaced  with  oyster  shells.  These  logs,  of 
which  there  were  a  great  many,  were  carefully  examined,  and  were 
found  to  be  in  perfectly  sound  condition  throughout. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  lead  the  writer  to  believe  that  wood- 
en stave  pipe  when  made  of  the  proper  material,  namely,  good  soft 
white  pine,  Douglas  fir,  cypress  or  even  red  cedar,  well  selected, 
and  free  from  dry  or  black  knots,  either  air-  or  kiln-  dried,  free 
from  cracks,  well  jointed  and  secured  with  steel  bands  protected 
from  corrosion,  will  last,  under  average  conditions,  as  long  as  cast- 
iron  pipe;  and  the  lasting  qualities  of  steel  are  not  in  the  same 
class. 

The  writer  further  believes  that  the  life  of  the  wood  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  giving  it  a  further  protective  coating  of 
asphaltum  pitch,  and  that  the  steel,  iron  or  copper  bands  should 
be  thoroughly  covered  with  the  same  material,  and  therefore  they 
should  be  of  flat  band-steel  or  wire.  He  also  believes  that  machine- 
made  pipes  are  more  durable,  as  they  can  be  inspected  more  care- 
fully during  manufacture,  built  by  more  skilled  workmen,  and  can 
better  be  covered  with  protecting  material.  "The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating;"  proof  of  the  durability  of  wooden  stave 
pipe  is  obtainable  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  may  be 
secured  by  any  engineer  for  the  asking. 
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Edwin  H.  Warner,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.   (by  letter). — Approxi- Mr.Wamer. 
mately  ideal  conditions  exist  in  the  plant  designed  and  described 
by  the  authors — a  high  head,  moderate  length  of  penstock,  cheap 
storage,  and  a  market  well  within  the  limits  of  economical  trans- 
mission. 

The  ideal  of  a  practically  uniform  annual  flow,  doing  away  with 
seasonal  storage,  exists  in  but  one  plant  on  this  continent,!  except 
in  cases  of  very  moderate  heads. 

Table  1  shows  the  need  of  storage,  and,  since  this  need  exists, 
it  has  cheapness  to  recommend  it. 

The  authors'  prediction  of  excessive  floods  has  been  confirmed 
during  the  present  rainy  season ;  a  maximum  flow  of  5  280  cu.  ft. 
per  sec.  for  }  hour  occurred  on  August  13th ;  a  flow  of  3  720  cu.  ft. 
per  sec.  for  a  similar  length  of  time  was  observed  on  October  11th ; 
the  flow  for  24  hours  on  each  of  these  days  approached  very  nearly 
the  authors'  maximum  of  3  000  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  The  conditions 
making  possible  these  extreme  floods  were  the  complete  saturation 
of  the  water-shed  by  4  days'  rain,  and  a  fall  of  6J  in.  during  the  24 
hours  prior  to  the  dates  mentioned. 

*  This  diflcuwion  (of  the  paper  by  F.  8.  Pearson,  and  F.  O.  Black  well.  Members,  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  printed  in  Proceedings  for  October,  1906),  is  printed  in  Proceeding*  in  order 
that  the  views  expressed  may  be  brought  before  all  members  for  further  discussion. 

t  **  The  Hydraulic  Phint  of  the  Puget  Sound  Power  Company,"  by  Edwin  H.  Warner, 
K.  Am.  Soc  C.  E.,  Tran*actions,  Vol.  LV,  p.  288. 
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,  TABLE  1.— AiERAQE  Precipitation  at  Necaxa,  1901  to  1906,  both 
Inclisive;  at  Carjies  for  1906;  and  Total  Precipitation  at 
Xkcaxa  for  Six  Years. 


Month.   1  NeoBxa. 

Cirmeo.  |     Montli. 

Necaxa. 

Ctrtan. 

T-,. 

Nmu*. 

3MI 

u.«ln.      July 

0.y«   "     1    December. 

n.Slln. 
IS. so  " 

I.MiD. 

imi 

s 

ISOB 

isot 

lITin. 

i»  •■ 

ATerwe  preclpitMtoD.  ^r  ai 

..  «nin. 

e  diversion  of  many  small  streams  into  the  Nexaca  Valley  at 
>st  gives,  with  the  large  storage  areas,  a  perennial  supply 
to  all  possible  demands  for  many  years  to  come.  Already  the 
.d  is  approaching  the  rated  output  of  the  first  installation  now 
g  completion. 

e  extension  of  the.plant  by  a  second  installation,  with  a  fall 
I  m.  (3  341.6  ft.)  between  the  Tezcapa  and  Los  Reyes  Dams 
1)*  will  involve  an  interesting  development  of  large  units  at 
ipeed,  with  the  related  problem  of  so  iiiee  an  adjustment  of 
>f  intake,  penstock  and  nozzles  as  to  secure  continuous  opera- 
The  pipe  flanges  (Fig.  3)  deserve  careful  consideration.  The 
confesses  to  a  prior  preference  for  riveted  pipe  in  large  sizes ; 
aving  laid,  fiill-bolled  and  tightened,  1  8T0  ft.  of  this  pipe  in 
rs  (three  shifts  of  24  hours  each),  it  has  his  heartiest  recora- 
ition.  The  German  shop  work  is  admirably  standardized,  as 
be  the  case  where  a  misplaced  gasket  prevents  the  bolting  rings 
;  the  correct  position,  and  localizing  any  leakage  in  the  bolting. 
ipca  have  generally  a  length  of  9  m.  (29.5  ft),  and  weigh,  in 
rger  thicknesses.  4  tons  each.  To  handle  this  pipe  on  36  and 
lo|M>s  (Plate  XOIX)*  and  lay  it  in  the  confined  space  of  a 
tunnel  i\'tt^  not  favor  rapid  work. 

Iiether  a  rubber  gasket,  iinder  heavy  pressure  from  side  and 
will  rot  or  harden  with  time,  is  an  open  question.  The  writer 
lintii  to  the  latter  U'lief.  The  one  criticism  to  be  offered  with 
■t  111  this  piix"  is  on  the  variation  in  the  bolts;  there  are  seven 
>f  what  may  be  called  standard  bolts,  and  three  special  forms, 
IS  miiiiy  sizes.  These  latter  are  necessary.  The  number  of 
if  standartl  Wts.  from  practicfll  eons i derations,  could  be  mate- 
r-Hl,i,-e,l. 
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The  arrangement  of  gates  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  end  of  Mr.  Wamer. 
the  30-in.  pipes  (Fig.  1,  Plate  CVI)  is  very  elaborate,  and  while 
their  number — eleven  in  all  within  a  space  of  20  ft. — is  larger  than 
usual,  all  possible  contingencies  are  provided  for.  Motor-driven 
valves  on  the  30-in.  pipes,  operated  from  the  power-house,  wotild 
insure  quicker  closing  than  is  now  to  be  had,  but  the  instan- 
taneous action  of  the  relief  valves  gives  ample  time  for  hand  oper- 
ation, except  in  the  very  remote  contingency  of  a  serious  break  in 
the  pipe. 

H.  F.  Labelle,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  plant  de-  Mr  Labeiie. 
scribed  in  this  paper  has  a  great  deal  of  interest  for  the  hydraulic 
engineer,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  many  novel  features  of  design. 
The  large  hydraulic-fill  dam,  the  intake  tower,  the  use  of  large 
lap-welded  pipes  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  penstocks,  the  intro- 
duction of  square  nozzles  and,  above  all,  the  application  of  the  im- 
pulse turbine  to  the  operation  of  generators  on  a  vertical  shaft,  are 
all  points  worthy  of  special  attention. 

The  managers  of  hydraulic  plants  try  to  have  the  system  of 
racks  connected  with  their  stations  under  their  thumbs,  so  to  speak. 
Racks  are  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  to  superintendents  of  hy- 
draulic stations,  and  the  fight,  at  times,  assumes  important  pro- 
portions.    Various  means  are  used  to  keep  racks  clean  and  prevent 
fluctuation  of  head;  there  are  baffling  walls,  heating  coils,  steam, 
mechanical  rakes  operated  by  electric  motors,  zigzag  racks,  herring- 
bones in  combination  with  sluices  and,  of  course,  the  ubiquitous 
man-rake.     In  the  Necaxa  plant  the  intake,  fortunately,  is  placed 
in  a  large  body  of  water,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  discharge  of 
water,  very  little  drift  will  come  to  it.    Nevertheless,  the  designer 
has  placed  abundant  protection,  at  the  intake,  against  the  entrance 
of  floating  matter  into  the  penstocks.     It  is  hard  to  see,  however, 
how  the  inside  screens  can  be  cleaned  in  case  they  require  it.    Are 
they  made  in  sections,   and  has  special  provision  been  made  for 
lifting  them?     The   writer  would   like   to   be   informed    regarding 
the  operation  of  these  screens  and  racks  under  various  conditions. 
It   is  believed   that  the  branching   of  the  penstocks,   near   the 
power-house,   each  branch   supplying   one  or  two   generating  sots, 
has  originated  in  American  practice;  on  this  Continent  it  is  not 
a  new  thing.     In  Europe,  the  turbines  of  two  of  the  best-eqnipT)ed 
high-pressure  plants,  one  at  Tivoli,  near  Rome,  the  other  at  Val- 
lorbes,  in  the  Swiss  Jura  (which,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  have  the 
most  perfect  and  up-to-date  electrical  installation  in  Europe),  are 
fed  by  a  single  line  of  pipe,  and  only  recently  the  Kubel  plant,  near 
St  Gall,  Switzerland,  has  duplicated  its  original  penstock.     The 
plant   recently   completed   at   Obermatt    (supplying   Lucerne)    has 
also  a  double  jx^nstock  in  operation,  with  two  additional  pipes  for 
future  extensions. 
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Mr.  Labeiie.  The  use  of  lap-welded,  flanged  pipe  of  large  diameter  for  pen- 
stocks is  a  comparatively  recent  innovation,  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  This  kind  of  pipe  was  used  at  Yallorbes,  but  with  more 
commonplace  flanges  than  those  described  in  this  paper.  In  case 
of  accident  to  this  kind  of  pipe,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  far  easier 
to  make  repairs  than  with  a  riveted  pipe.  At  the  head  of  each  of  the 
30-in.  lines  and  just  below  the  stand-pipes,  the  writer  would  have 
liked  to  see  the  installation  of  a  butterfly,  or  other  kind  of  valve, 
operated  by  a  motor  from  the  station  switchboard,  itnd  designed  to 
shut  ofl  the  water  in  case  of  accident  to,  or  bursting  of,  its  appurte- 
nant 30-in.  line,  thus  saving  the  other  lines  from  possible  destruc- 
tion, and  preventing  serious  damage  to  the  power-house. 

Heretofore,  the  high-pressure  or  impulse  turbine  (in  America 
conunonly  called  the  "Pelton"  wheel)  has  been  designed  with  a 
horizontal  shaft,  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  this  for  turbines 
of  the  smaller  sizes.  The  designs  have  carried  one  or  more  nozzles, 
the  multiple  nozzle  being  seldom  used  in  Europe.  In  a  few  of  the 
plants  designed  by  Escher-Wyss  and  Company,  the  double  parallel 
nozzle,  operating  two  sets  of  buckets,  is  used,  but  in  the  majority 
of  even  the  most  recent  European  high-pressure  plants,  the  old  de- 
sign is  adhered  to.  The  generating  units  of  the  Necaxa  plant  are 
radical  departures  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  they  show  the  com- 
bination of  tlie  impulse  turbine  and  the  vertical  dynamo  in  new 
roles,  the  former  on  a  vertical  shaft,  and  the  latter,  which  hereto- 
fore has  been  confined  to  low  heads,  operating  a  plant  under  1  300-ft. 
head. 

It  is  i>ertinent  to  state  here  that  the  two  patterns  of  turbines 
uschI  ahnost  exclusively  in  Europe  to-day — the  Francis  turbine  and 
the  Pol  ton  machine — are  of  American  origin.  A  few  years  ago  Eu- 
ro|>oan  designers  of  turbines,  and  among  them  the  firm  of  Escher- 
Wyss  and  Company,  which  represents  the  best  practice  in  Europe, 
attempted  to  force  tlie  Francis  reaction  turbine  out  of  its  legitimate 
tield,  by  applying  it  to  high-pressure  plants;  the  Pelton  machine, 
however,  siv^n  showeil  its  superiority  in  that  field  over  all  reaction 
tnittits,  an«l  it  is  set^n  now  in  all  the  latest  European  developments 
nnnung  inuier  a  high  head.  Exception  is  to  be  made  of  the  Tivoli 
plant,  whieh  has  Girard  turbines:  improvements  in  that  line,  how- 
ever, have  Im\m\  so  rapid  that  the  hydraulic  plant  at  Tivoli  is  now 
almost  oKl-fa'iluontHi.  In  liXV>.  of  lOS  turbines  built  during  the  year 
by  Ksohor-Wyss  and  Company,  only  3  were  of  the  Girard  type. 

In  the  1"^  or  -0<>  whii*h  separates  present  efficiency  in  turbines 
frvMu  ]M^rt\vtiou,  then^  is  some  5  to  S^r  of  f notional  resistance  be- 
twtvn  ti'.e  moving  and  non -moving  part*:  this,  in  a  large  machine, 
\>^nsTit\i:i^  a  iVMisiilornMe  loss  of  i>^^wer.  This  resistance  in  vertical 
*l*TtvT-\vr.r.<\M«>l   i^^ts   is  rt\l\u>\l   o»M".>i«1orably  by   the  introduction 
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of  oil  pressure  to  support  the  moving  parts,  which  are  under  about  Mr.  Labeiie. 
the  same  conditions  as  the  rotating  screen  of  a  lighthouse,  which 
floats  and  revolves  on  a  body  of  mercury.  In  that  way,  friction 
is  reduced  to  such  a  point  that  when  the  oil  pumps  are  in  operation, 
the  rotor  of  a  1 000-kw.  machine  can  be  moved  by  one  man.  This 
has  been  done  repeatedly  in  the  Chevres  station,  which  supplies 
G^eva,  Switzerland.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  given  in  the  paper, 
this  new  turbine  design  should  have  a  very  high  efficiency,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  Xhat  some  record  of  the  performance  of  the  turbines 
described  will  be  given  by  the  authors  in  their  review  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  4  000  voltage  of  the  Necaxa  generators  is  somewhat  above 
the  time-honored  and  quasi-classical  2  000  to  2  500  voltage  common- 
ly used  in  America,  but  it  is  still  far  below  the  voltages  which  have 
been  used  successfully  in  Europe  for  some  years.  Tivoli  has  been 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  that  line,  the  generators  at  that  plant  running 
at  10000  volts,  and  this  is  also  the  line  voltage.  Other  plants 
generate  at  11000  and  as  high  as  20  000  volts.  In  America  these 
high  voltages  have  been  accepted,  at  last;  the  new  plant  near  Salis- 
bury, S.  C,  on  the  Yadkin,  will  generate  at  11 000  volts.  The  Anglo- 
Roman  Electric  Power  Company,  which  operates  the  Tivoli  plant, 
is  so  well  pleased  with  this  high  voltage  of  generation  that  it 
is  preparing  to  develop  5  000  h.p.  above  Tivoli,  and  is  installing 
generators  which  will  run  at  30  000  volts ;  the  current  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  Rome  at  that  pressure,  and  then  stepped  down  to  10  000 
volts,  so  as  to  connect  it  with  the  old  system. 

Some  years  ago,  hydro-electric  developments  were  carried  out 
without  much  concern  about  storage  possibilities  in  the  water-shed. 
If  a  strefun  had  a  fairly  even  discharge  throughout  the  year,  it 
was  considered  a  good  proposition;  if  not,  it  was  regarded  as  of 
doubtful  value,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  increase  this  value 
by  storage.  In  sections  where  the  rainfall  is  distributed  evenly 
over  the  whole  year,  and  where  streams  have  more  constancy  of 
flow,  storage,  although  always  helpful,  is  not  as  important  as  in 
places  where  the  rainfall  is  confined  to  one-half  the  year,  as  in 
certain  parts  of  the  tropics  and  in  semi-arid  countries,  where,  at 
the  end  of  the  dry  season,  streams  have  dwindled  to  nothing.  Even 
if  the  yearly  rainfall  is  abundant,  it  occurs  mostly  during  one  part 
of  the  year,  and,  therefore,  the  streams  fluctuate  too  much  in  quan- 
tity to  be  of  any  use  for  power  purposes.  Storage,  when  practicable, 
and  where  the  cost  of  reservoirs  does  not  bring  the  enterprise  out- 
side of  proper  limits  financially,  can  improve  a  power  proposition 
wonderfully,  and  change  an  otherwise  valueless  stream  into  a  valu- 
able property. 

Although  this  statement  may  appear  self-evident  to  many,  still 
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Mr.  Labelie.  there  are  people  who  wish  to  be  considered  wise  and  well-informed 
on  these  matters,  who  refuse  to  see  any  advantage  in  storage.  A 
few  years  ago,  it  is  true,  storage  reservoirs  in  connection  with  hydro- 
electric plants  were  not  a  fashionable  combination.  Works  were 
designed  on  the  basis  of  minimum  or  normal  flow,  and  at  some 
plants  as  much  as  76%  of  the  yearly  run-off  went  down  the  river 
without  being  utilized.  Lately,  however,  at  least  one  section  of 
the  country  is  making  for  storage.  Having  outgrown  the  capacity 
of  their  plants,  or  having  tired  of  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  coal 
used  in  their  steam  auxiliaries,  the  electric  power  companies  of 
California  have  begun  to  investigate  storage;  as  their  country  is 
topographically  well  adapted  to  reservoir  building,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  this  phase  of  power  development  will  soon  come  into 
prominence  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  the  reservoir  sites  will  cost  a  great  deal  more  now  than  if 
they  had  been  purchased  at  the  start,  and  if  storage  considerations 
had  been  included  in  the  original  designs. 

The  map  (Fig.  1)  shows  the  importance  which  the  designer  has 
given  the  question  of  storage.  The  proper  conditions,  being  found, 
have  been  quickly  taken  advantage  of.  Without  storage  the  com- 
bined minimum  flows  of  the  two  rivers  would  have  produced  about 
12  000  h.  p. ;  with  reservoirs  (and  in  dry  years  there  is  more  than 
15  000  000  000  cu.  ft.  of  available  rainfall  to  fill  them),  the  average 
flow  can  be  used,  producing  about  50  000  h.p.,  at  probably  no 
greater  cost  yer  kilowatt  of  output  delivered  than  with  the  smaller 
development.  Further,  the  plant  has  the  advantage  of  obtainin^r 
its  storage  from  several  reservoirs,  which  can  be  built  successively 
as  the  output  requires  it;  besides,  it  has  at  its  command  auxiliary 
streams  which  may  be  utilized  when  necessary. 

What  the  writer  has  just  stated  about  auxiliaries  to  hydro- 
electric plants  must  not  be  construed  as  a  wholesale  condemnation 
of  them.  This  question  of  auxiliaries  is  a  complicated  affair  which 
has  not  been  completely  sifted  out  in  America,  and,  until  lately, 
it  has  been  completely  neglected  in  Europe.  Whether  auxiliaries 
should  be  adopted  at  the  start,  their  adoption  postponed  to  some 
future  time,  or  neglected  altogether,  are  questions  of  much  mo- 
ment for  designers  and  promoters  of  works  dealing  with  the  trans- 
mission of  hydraulic  power. 

Dr.  Perrine*  truthfully  describes  the  present  state  of  this  mat- 
ter in  America,  when  he  says: 

"After  all  has  been  done  that  ia  possible  in  obtaining  the  lx«t 
possible  storape  and  in  selecting  the  most  satisfactory  customers, 
it  ia  often  the  case  tbflt  there  remains  a  residuum  in  the  problem 
which  may  be  economically  handled  only  by  steam  or  gas  auxiliaries. 


***The  Value  and  Deslra  of  Water  Power  Plants  as  Influenced  by  Load  Factor/^ 
Journal  of  the  Fmnklin  Institute,  Oct.,  1906. 
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But  a  short  time  ago  the  presence  in  any  hydro-electric  system  of  Mr.  LabeUe. 
steam  oi:  gas  auxiliaries  was  considered  a  confession  of  weakness 
in  the  hydraulic  system.  Fortunately,  this  false  idea  is  fast  losing 
ground,  and  it  is  recognized  that  the  best  of  engineering  is  shown 
by  their  use,  and  in  consequence  fine  hydro-electric  opportunities 
are  being  utilized  which  were  previously  neglected." 

Among  Europeans,  the  clear-headed  Swiss  were  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  auxiliaries.  After  the  plant  at  Chevres,  some 
four  miles  below  Geneva,  on  the  Rhone,  had  been  for  some  time  in 
operation,  it  became  evident  that  the  works  would  never  be  able  to 
give  a  constant  output  single-handed,  too  many  things  causing  the 
head  on  the  turbines  to  fluctuate.  The  station  had  been  built  in  the 
river  near  and  parallel  to  the  right  shore;  the  barrage  was  com- 
posed of  piers  and  balanced  or  Stoney  gates  of  10-m.  spans,  extend- 
ing from  the  upper  end  of  the  power-house  to  the  left  shore.  The 
forebay,  in  consequence,  received  all  the  detritus  brought  down  by 
the  river,  not  only  from  Geneva,  but  from  the  numerous  towns  lo- 
cated on  Lake  Leman  and  from  the  mountain  streams  emptying  into 
it.  In  winter  large  bodies  of  frazil  had  to  be  handled,  these  occa- 
sionally completely  stopping  the  works  in  spite  of  heating  coils  and 
the  generous  uge  of  steam  around  the  racks.  Moreover,  at  certain 
seasons,  the  discharge  of  the  river  was  considerably  reduced.  Brief- 
ly, the  i)ower  output  was  very  irregular,  and  as  if  these  troubles 
were  not  sufficient,  the  river  has  begun  to  pile  up  sand  and  gravel 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  fore-bay. 

The  engineers  of  the  plant,  however,  believe  that  they  have  found 
a  remedy.     They  have  constructed  a  combination  trestle  and  racks 
extending  from  the  upper  end  of  the  power-house,  about  500  ft. 
up  stream,   to  a  point  on  the  right  bank,   thereby  enclosing  the 
forebay.     The  structure  is  placed  at  such  a  small  angle  with  the 
thread  of  the  current   that  it  is  expected  to  divert  the  drift  from 
the  forebay  and  lead  it  over  the  waste  way  provided  in  the  barrage. 
The  Geneva  Council,  however,  did  not  stop  at  the  above  device, 
but,  having  once  recognized  the  utility  of  an  auxiliary  plant,  it  was 
not  slow  in  erecting  in  the  city  what  the  writer  considers  a  model 
electric  power  station  throughout.     The  building  is  spacious  and 
modem,  and  can  accommodate  machinery  to  generate  more  than 
5000  h.p.     The  generators  are  directly  driven  by  Curtis  turbines, 
and  the  steam     is  furnished  by  a  battery  of  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
boilers,  with  all  coal  and  ash  conveyors,  mechanical  stokers,  econo- 
mizers, etc.    It  now  seems  that  the  problem  of  constancy  of  power 
in  Geneva  has  been  solved  satisfactorily,  and  that  the  full  normal 
output  of  the  Chevres  station,  with  the  help  of  its  steam  auxiliary, 
vill  be  available  at  all  times. 

In  the   rapid    advance   of   hydraulic-power   transmission,    both 
America  and  Europe  have  contributed  largely,  and  each  has  taken 
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Mr.  Labeiie.  advantage  of  the  other's  improvements  in  practice.  It  is  true  that 
Europe  has  the  lead  in  turbine  design  and  high  voltage  of  genera- 
tion, but  America  leads  in  high  voltage  of  transmission  and  the  de- 
velopment of  auxiliaries.  Besides,  America  is  awakening  to  the  im- 
portance of  rational  turbine  designing,  and  at  least  one  firm  (the 
I.  P.  Morris  Company,  of  Philadelphia)  has  cut  loose  from  boiler- 
plate outfits,  and  has  entered  the  field  heretofore  occupied  exclusively 
by  Swiss  and  German  designers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other 
firms  of  turbine  manufacturers  in  America  will  follow  this  example, 
and  avail  themselves  of  this  surest  way  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  what  is  now  the  least  efiicient  machine  in  all  hydro-electric  trans- 
formations. 

Mr.  Baum.  F.  G.  Baum,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  state- 
ment made  by  the  authors,  that  a  lap-welded  pipe  is  stronger  and 
more  reliable  than  one  built  up  of  plates  riveted  together,  is  open 
to  question.  Out  of  an  installation  of  four  pipes  of  this  kind,  twa 
failed  at  the  weld,  in  one  case  after  the  pipe  had  been  in  service 
about  seven  years.  The  rupture  showed  the  pipe  to  be  blistered 
nearly  the  entire  length  at  the  weld,  and,  for  a  distance  of  about 
9  in.,  there  was  a  flaw  running  two-thirds  through  the  metal.  At 
the  time  of  the  break  very  cold  water  was  being  drawn  through  the 
pipe,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  contraction  due  to  the  cold  (the 
pipe  was  flattened  at  the  joint)  caused  an  extra  strain  at  the  weld^ 
and  it  yielded.  Numerous  joints  of  tested  pipe  of  this  kind  have 
had  to  be  discarded.    A  test  of  a  few  minutes  is  not  sufficient. 

The  fact  that  pipes  break  occasionally  makes  it  advisable  to 
have  as  few  cross-connections  as  possible,  and  these  connections, 
where  possible,  should  be  normally  closed.  It  is  also  advisable, 
where  possible,  to  take  a  nozzle  for  two  or  more  different  units 
from  the  same  pipe. 

The  vertical  units  cannot  be  justified  on  account  of  a  saving 
of  cost  of  power-house  or  ground  space,  as  horizontal  units  could 
have  been  installed  in  the  same  space.  The  right-angled  connec- 
tions of  the  nozzles  to  the  main  pipes  demanded  by  vertical  units 
are  open  to  objection  on  account  of  the  loss  of  power,  and  the 
pipe  connections  are  more  costly  and  complicated  than  with  hori- 
zontal units.  There  is  also  objection  to  the  vertical  unit  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  the  water  discharged  from  the  buckets  does 
not  clear  the  wheel  as  well  as  in  a  horizontal  unit;  and  certainly 
a  horizontal  bearing  is  preferable  to  a  vertical  bearing,  other  con- 
ditions being  the  same. 

To  obtain  the  same  result  with  a  horizontal  unit  would  have  re- 
quired two  discs  and  two  sets  of  buckets  as  against  one  disc  and 
one  set  of  buckets  for  the  vertical  unit,  assuming  the  buckets  and 
nozzles  to  be  of  the  same  size.     The  extra  cost,  however,  would  be 
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offset  by  reduced  losses  in  the  nozzle  connections  and  probably  by  Mr.  Baum. 
increased  wheel  efficiency. 

In  laying  out  high-tension  electrical  connections,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  bare  wire  will  give  less  trouble  than  one 
to  which  there  are  all  kinds  of  connections,  and  flexibility  should 
be  sacrificed  for  simplicity.  Series  transformers,  etc.,  should  be 
eliminated,  where  possible,  from  the  high-tension  leads,  and  there 
should  be  no  more  switches  than  are  absolutely  necessary.  As  far 
as  possible  the  switches,  transformers,  etc.,  should  be  within  view 
by  the  operator,  so  that  he  may  at  once  locate  any  trouble  in  the 
station,  and  not  repeatedly  throw  the  power  on  a  piec6  of  disabled 
apparatus  which  may  be  in  a  cell,  out  of  view,  not  20  ft.  away.  The 
plans  show  that  the  transformers,  switches,  etc.,  occupy  more  than 
one-half  the  building,  which  certainly  is  a  very  large  proportion. 

The  use  of  steel  towers  on  this  line  adds  another  experience  to 
what  will  ultimately  be  the  regular  practice,  for  it  takes  no  prophet 
to  predict  that  some  time  in  the  future  all  high-tension,  long- 
distance power  lines  will  be  on  towers. 

J.  D.  Galloway^  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — Some  of  the  Mr.  oaUoway. 
authors'  statements  seem  to  be  open  to  criticism,  although  the  plant 
as  a  whole  represents  an  example  of  high-class  construction. 

Pipe  Lines, — The  pipe  lines  consist  of  about  2  400  ft.  of  8-ft. 
riveted  pipe,  2  300  ft.  of  6-f t.  riveted  pipe  and  2  460  ft.  of  30-in., 
outer  diameter,  lap-welded  pipe.  The  details  of  the  construction  of 
the  large  riveted  pipe  are  lacking.  It  is  generally  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  how  to  preserve  the  shape  of  such  pipe  when  built  of 
relatively  thin  material.  Bands  of  angle  iron  are  sometimes  used. 
The  method  of  support  is  not  stated,  except  that  the  pipe  is  on  con- 
crete piers.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  close  the  piers  are 
placed.  The  weight  of  water  in  the  pipe  is  more  than  3  000  lb.  per 
lin.  ft.,  which  would  seem  to  render  the  method  of  support  quite  a 
problem. 

There  is  no  mention  of  air-valves  in  this  section  of  the  pipe; 
the  only  means  for  air  to  enter  is  at  the  stand-pipes,  below  the  re- 
ceiver, they  being  connected  to  the  30-in.  pipes.  The  distance  from 
the  reservoir  to  the  receiver  is  about  4  500  ft.,  and,  if  there  are  no 
air-valves  in  that  length,  a  break  in  the  pipes  would  inevitably 
cause  the  collapse  of  the  portion  of  the  pipe  above.  Stiffening  rings 
might  prevent  this,  but  it  is  doubtful.  The  collapse  of  pipe  has 
occurred  in  a  number  of  plants  designed  in  a  similar  way,  and  the 
resulting  damage  was  enormous. 

The  writer  doubts  very  much  the  statement  that  a  lap-welded 
30-in.  pipe  is  "stronger  and  more  reliable  than  one  built  up  of 
plates  riveted  together,"  and  the  following  is  offered  as  evidence: 

At  a  plant  which  will  be  designated  as  "A"  there  are  two  30-in. 
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Mr.  Galloway,  lap-welded  pipes.  Shortly  after  installation,  one  of  these  opened  at 
the  weld,  causing  much  damage.  After  being  in  use  seven  years, 
another  section  opened  at  the  weld.  Inspection  showed  a  very 
imperfect  weld  and  also  a  shearing  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  ste^ 
from  the  inner  along  the  neutral  axis.  The  steel  seemed  to  be  in 
layers.  At  plant  "B"  there  are  two  lines  of  pipe,  partly  of  30-in-, 
outer  diameter,  lap- welded.  A  number  of  sections  (five,  if  memory 
serves  correctly),  were  rejected  in  the  field,  owing  to  defective  welds. 
Examination  by  drilling  showed  that  in  cases  less  than  one-half 
the  metal  was  in  contact. 

Another  .instance  occurred  at  the  Bishop  plant  of  the  Nevada 
Power,  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  of  the  construction  of  which 
the  writer  had  charge.  A  24-in.,  outer  diameter,  riveted  pipe,  from 
the  same  factory  that  furnished  the  Necaxa  pipes,  was  used,  the 
maximum  head  being  1  068  ft.  This  pipe  was  subjected  to  a  shop 
test  similar  to  that  of  the  Necaxa  pipe,  and  was  inspected  by  a 
prominent  firm  of  inspectors.  On  arrival  at  the  plant,  one  section 
was  found  to  have  opened  along  the  weld  a  length  of  more  than  5 
ft.  After  being  in  place,  with  the  water  turned  on  for  two  weeks, 
another  section  opened  at  the  weld,  causing  a  shut-down  and  a  trou- 
blesome patch. 

At  the  Necaxa  plant  there  are  more  than  2J  miles  of  weld,  and 
engineers  can  appreciate  the  chance  of  such  defects  as  mentioned. 
Personally,  the  writer  believes  such  pipe  to  be  entirely  unsatis- 
factory for  power  plants.  The  resulting  damage  from  a  break 
would  be  enormous,  both  in  cost  of  repairs  and  in  prestige. 

The  use  of  riveted  pipe  is  general  throughout  the  West,  and 
gives  entire  satisfaction.  The  writer  calculates  for  a  stress  of  12  000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  uses  butt-strap  joints,  triple  riveted.  Joints  of 
this  type  can  be  made  with  an  efficiency  of  80%  and  more.  The 
riveting  forms  a  positive  connection,  the  strength  of  which  has  been 
established  by  numbers  of  tests.  All  parts  can  be  inspected,  and 
the  chance  of  defects  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  At  Electra  a 
riveted  pipe  supplying  two  5  000-kw.  generators,  under  1 460  ft. 
head,  designed  as  above,  has  been  in  use  nearly  two  years,  and  no 
defect  has  shown. 

A  comparison  of  cost,  made  by  C.  D.  Marx,  M.  Am.  Roc.  C.  E., 
and  the  writer,  was  afforded  by  the  design  of  pipes  at  Stanislaus, 
Oal.  Bids  were  taken  on  the  two  pipes,  36  in.  in  diameter  at  the 
lower  end,  under  1  495  ft.  head.  Riveted  and  lap-welded  joints  were 
each  taken  as  at  80%  efficiency,  the  stress  in  the  steel  being  12  000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  Allowance  was  made  in  friction  factors,  due  to  less 
friction  in  the  lap-welded  pipe,  the  riveted  pipe  being  of  larger 
diameter.  Including  installation,  the  riveted  pipe  was  10%  higher 
in  cost  than  the  lap- welded,  while  the  time  was  about  40%  longer 
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for  the  lap-welded  pipe.    The  numerous  failures  of  lap-welded  pipe,  Mr.  Galloway 
mentioned  above,  together  with  the  time  required,  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  riveted  pipe  at  a  higher  cost. 

The  design  at  Necaza,  which  has  one  30-in.  pipe  leading  to.  each 
generator,  seems  to  be  not  as  economical  nor  as  effective  as  one  pipe 
serving'  two  generators.  A  single  42-in.  pipe  has  the  same  area  as 
two  30-in.  pipes,  and,  theoretically,  the  same  quantity  of  metal  in 
the  shell.  There  is,  however,  a  greater  carrying  capacity,  due  to 
decreased  friction  in  the  larger  pii)e.  In  laying,  there  is  only  one- 
half  the  number  of  pieces  to  be  handled,  and  only  one-half  the  num- 
ber of  longitudinal  and  transverse  joints.  In  this,  the  cost  is 
largely  concerned  with  the  number  of  parts  handled,  and  not  so 
much  with  their  size. 

At  Necaxa  the  cost  of  the  tunnel  enters  largely  into  the  cost  of 
these  pipes.  Judging  from  the  photograph.  Fig.  2,  Plate  CVI,  there 
seems  to  be  a  space  of  about  2  ft.  between  the  pipes,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  joints.  Each  is  about  14  ft.  wide.  As  three  42-in. 
pipes  would  occupy  only  2  ft.  more  in  width,  one  16-ft.  tunnel  would 
have  taken  the  place  of  two  14-ft.  tunnels.  As  the  tunnels  are  some 
1  900  ft.  long,  and  are  excavated  on  an  incline  of  41°,  and  in  a  re- 
mote place,  it  would  seem  that  a  saving  of  at  least  $30  000  could 
have  been  effected  by  using  larger  pipes  in  this  item  alone.  In  the 
manufacture,  there  is  but  one  joint  instead  of  two,  and  the  labor  is 
reduced  correspondingly.  Heavier  and  larger  pipes  always  come  at 
a  lower  price  per  pound.  Again,  with  two  generators  coupled  to  one 
pipe,  the  chances  of  a  stoppage  of  flow  of  water  and  corresponding 
water  hammer  are  much  reduced.  The  writer  regards  the  placing 
of  two  generators  upon  one  pipe  as  the  most  effective  insurance 
against  damage  to  the  pipe. 

The  Hydraulic  Machinery. — In  connection  with  the  water-wheel, 
as  designed  with  a  vertical  shaft,  the  authors  state: 

"This  construction  has  many  marked  advantages  for  large  units 
over  impulse  water-wheels  heretofore  built  with  horizontal  shafts 
and  single  deflecting  nozzles.  The  double  nozzle  reduces  the  size  of 
both  the  jet  and  the  bucket,  and  permits  the  use  of  a  water-wheel  of 
smaller  diameter  and  higher  speed  of  rotation  without  sacrifice  of 
efficiency." 

To  one  familiar  with  what  has  been  done  in  California,  this 
seems  to  be  an  absurd  claim,  in  many  respects,  as  no  statement  of 
the  wheel  efficiencies  is  given.  In  the  design  as  made,  the  water 
entering  the  nozzles  must  make  two  right-angled  bends,  or  180®, 
before  reaching  the  wheel.  To  compel  wate^  moving  at  from  16  to 
20  ft  per  sec,  under  some  1  400  ft.  head,  to  turn  an  abrupt  right 
angle  would  not  seem  as  effective  as  to  cause  it  to  turn  two  angles 
of  30°,  as  in  the  Pelton  Water- Wheel  Company's  designs.    No  de- 
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Mr.  Galloway,  tail  is  given  of  the  nozzles  or  the  regulating  device,  so  that  com- 
ment cannot  be  made.    To  the  writer,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
devise  a  simpler  method  of  regulation  than  the  deflecting  nozzle^ 
with  the  needle  adjustment  of  the  size  of  the  jet.    With  a  horizontal 
shaft,  it  is  possible,  and  probably  advisable,  to  place  a  wheel  at  each 
end,  on  generators  of  more  than  3  000  kw.  capacity.     Little  space 
has  been  saved,  as  the  generators  are  some  24  ft.  apart  on  centers. 
Single-wheel  generators  of  5  000  kw.  capacity,  on  horizontal  shafts, 
can  be  placed  in  30  ft.    Generally,  the  floor  length  depends  upon  the 
space   required   for   transformers   and   switches   and  not   on  that 
required  for  the  generators.     The  position  of  the  nozzles,  form- 
ing a  couple,  is  theoretically  correct,  but  no  difficulty  has  been 
found  in  running  generators  of  equal  size  under  the  same  liead, 
with  a  single  nozzle.     Little,  if  anything,  is  saved  in  head  by  the 
arrangement  of  placing  the  wheel  near  high  water,  as  the  part  of  the 
total  head  is  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent.    The  authors  comment  upon 
the  higher  speed  possible  by  using  the  vertical  shaft.    The  speed  is 
300  rev.  per  min.     The  writer  knows  of  three  6  000-kw.  generators, 
with  single  wheels  on  horizontal  shafts,  running  constantly  at  400 
rev.  per  min.,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  cost  in  the  genera- 
tors and  wheel  parts,  both  at  the  shop  and  in  transportation.    One 
of  these,  at  de  Sabla,  was  started  nearly  three  years  ago,  and  de- 
scriptions of  it  appeared  in  the  technical  press.   Several  more  of  the 
same  size  are  now  being  installed.     In  fact,  the  speed  of  400  rev. 
per  min.  for  large  generators  seems  to  have  become  a  standard.    In 
the  light  of  these  facts,  the  claim  for  higher  speed  with  the  vertical 
shaft  does  not  seem  to  be  substantiated,  as  the  examples  cited  were 
in  operation  before  the  Necaxa  plant  was  built. 

A  point  of  interest,  not  noted  by  the  authors,  would  be  the  action 
of  the  wheels  under  the  variable  head,  due  to  the  lowering  of  the 
storage  reservoir.  With  the  reservoir  drawn  down  to  a  level  10  ft. 
over  the  lowest  intake  valve,  there  would  be  a  decrease  in  head  of 
about  8  per  cent.  The  efiiciency  of  pipe  and  water-wheels  would 
suffer  in  this  case,  and  information  as  to  what  the  effect  is  would 
be  interesting. 

The  writer  is  not  familiar  with  the  design  of  electrical  appara- 
tus, and  makes  no  comment  upon  those  parts. 

The  towers  of  the  line  are  of  excellent  design  throughout,  and 
undoubtedly  represent  what  will  ultimately  become  a  standard  form 
of  construction.  Cheap  poles  and  right-of-way  questions  have  pro- 
hibited tower  construction   in   the  West. 

Some  points  of  the  design  claimed  to  be  of  much  merit  by  the 
authors,  and  differing  radically  from  construction  with  which  the 
writer  is  familiar,  have  led  to  the  foregoing  comments,  which,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  taken  as  criticism.  It  is  by  the  trial  of  new 
dovicos  that  proprross  is  made. 
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MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 


OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


FIFTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING.* 

January  i6th,  1907.— The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10 
A.  M.;  President  F.  P.  Stearns  in  the  chair;  Chas.  Warren  Hunt, 
Secretary;  and  present,  also,  about  350  members. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  January  2d,  1907, 
was  dispensed  with. 

Messrs.  W.  C.  Furber,  J.  C.  Wagner  and  J.  W.  DuB.  Gould 
were  appointed  tellers  to  canvass  the  Ballot  for  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

*  A  full  report  of  the  Fif  ty>Fourth  Annual  Meeting  is  printed  on  pages  54  to  106  of 
this  number  of  Ptoceedinga. 


48  MINUTES    OP    MEETINGS.  [Socte^f 

The  Secretary  announced; 

The  transfer  of  the  following  candidates  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rection, on  January  3d,  1907: 

From  Associate  Member  to  Member. 

Benjamin  Thomas  Buffinton,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Harrison  Prescott  Eddy^  Worcester,  Mass. 
Harrt  Hartwell,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
WiLLARD  E.  Herring^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Curtis  Hill,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Stephen  Ephraim  Bjeffer,  Monterey,  Mexico. 
Thomas  R.  Lawson,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

And  that  the  following  candidates  were  elected  hy  the  Board 
of  Direction: 

On  January  3d,  1907 : 

As  Juniors. 

Ludlow  Osmond  Barker,  Jr.,  Bristol,  Va.-Tenn. 

LiNDON  Bates,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 

Arthur  Manchester  Grain,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Charles  Moss  Davis,  Mitchell,  Nebr. 

Orville  Lamont  Eltinge,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Richardson  Hand,  New  York  City. 

Oscar  Hasbrouck,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Willis  Haselwood^  Altamont,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

Edwin  Benjamin  Karnopp,  Empire,  Canal  Zone,  Panama. 

Stephen  Wood  McClave,  Jr.^  Grantwood,  N.  J. 

Richard  Mansfield  Merriman,  Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Leo  Brecht  Moser,  Chicago,  HI. 

Francis  Marshall  Smith,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Harry  Edwin  Squire,  Mare  Island,  Cal. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Direction,  and  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Secretary  and  of  the  Treasurer,*  for  the  year  ending: 
December  31st,  1906,  were  presented,  and,  on  motion,  duly  seconded,, 
accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

The  Secretary  made  some  announcements  in  reference  to  the 
programme  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  award  by  the  Board  of  Direction  of 
prizes  for  the  year  ending  with  the  month  of  July,  1906,  as  follows : 

The  Norman  Medal  to  John  S.  Sewell,  M.  Ain.  Soc  0.  E.,  for 

♦For  these  reports,  see  pages [8  to  88  of  the  Proceedings  for  January,  1903:  (VoL 
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his  paper  entitled  "The  Economical  Design  of  Reinforced  Concrete 
Floor  Systems  for  Fire-resisting  Structures." 

The  Thomas  Fitch  Eowland  Prize  to  George  B.  Francis  and 
W.  F.  Dennis,  Members,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  for  llieir  paper  entitled 
"The  Scranton  Tunnel  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  Valley 
Railroad." 

No  award  of  the  Collingwood  Prize  for  Juniors  was  made. 

The  following  were  appointed  members  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee: 

Joseph  Strachan.  . .  .Representing  District  No,  J.  To  serve  2  years. 
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2  years. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  report*  of  the  Board  of  Direction  in 
the  matter  of  a  proposed  Special  Committee  to  report  on  Engineer- 
ing Education. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  a  letter-ballot  ordered. 

Richard  L.  Humphrey,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Secretary  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Uniform  Tests  of  Cement,  reported  progress, 
and  asked  that  the  Committee  be  continued.! 

The  Committee  was  continued. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  progress  reportt  from  the  Special 
Committee  on  Rail  Sections. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Conunittee  continued. 

A  progress  report§  from  the  Special  Conunittee  on  Concrete  and 
Reinforced  Concrete  was  presented  by  Richard  L.  Humphrey,  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Secretary  of  that  Committee. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  Committee  continued. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Report  ||  of  the  Committee  on 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

John  C.  Trautwine,  Jr.,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  presented  a 
,  Minority  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  from  Messrs.  M.  E.  Yeatman,  E.  L. 
Corthell,  George  F.  Swain,  and  S.  Bent  Russell,  relating  to  the 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 


*  See  page  68. 
t  Bee  page  68. 
X  See  page  69. 
f  See  page  69. 
I  See  page  71. 
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Section  S,  Article  U,  of  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, was  amended  by  substituting  the  following: 

^'3. — Corporate  Members  shall  be  persons  who  are,  or  who  ha^e 
been,  engaged  in  the  profession  or  work  of  civil  engineering  in 
its  broad  sense,  including  its  several  branches.'^ 

The  other  proposed  amendments  were  not  amended. 

The  amendments,  as  amended  by  the  Annual  Meeting,  were 
ordered  sent  to  ballot  * 

The  report  of  the  tellerst  appointed  to  canvass  the  Ballots  for 
Officers  of  the  ensuing  year  was  presented. 

The  Presi4ent  announced  the  election  of  the  following  officers: 

President,  to  serve  one  year: 
Oborge  n.  Benzenberg^  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Vice-Presidents,  to  serve  two  years: 

John  A.  Bensel^  New  York  City. 
John  A.   Ockeeson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Treasurer,  to  serve  one  year: 
Joseph  M.  Knap,  New  York  City. 

Directors,  to  serve  three  years: 

Allan  Hazen,  New  York  City. 
George  W.  Tillson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Frank  W.  Hodgdon,  Boston,  Mass, 
James  Christie,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Horace  E.  Horton,  Chicago,  HI. 
Arthur  L.  Adams,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mr.  Schneider  and  Mr.  Collingwood  conducted  Mr.  Benzenberg, 
the  President-elect,  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Benzenberg  addressed  the  meeting  briefly. 

Adjourned. 

February  6th,  1907.— The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.40 
P.  M.;  V.  H.  Hewes,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  the  chair;  Chas.  Warzen 
Hunt,  Secretary;  and  present,  also,  86  members  and  16  guests. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  December  19th,  1006,  and  of 
January  2d,  1907,  were  approved  as  printed  in  the  Proceedings  for 
January,  1907. 

*  For  amendments  in  full  see  Proceedings,  Vol.  XXICIIT,  page  81.    (This  number  of 
Proceedings.) 

t  See  page  106. 
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A  paper  by  Spencer  Cosby,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  "Light- 
house Construction  in  the  Philippines,"  was  presented  by  the 
Secretary,  who  also  read  a  discussion  thereon  by  C.  E.  L.  B.  Davis, 
3L  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  F.  R. 
Hutton,  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, inviting  the  members  to  be  present  at  any  of  the  monthly 
reunions  of  that  society,  which  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
each  month. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  but 
that  the  date  had  not  been  fixed  definitely. 

Ballots  for  membership  were  canvassed,  and  the  following 
candidates  elected: 

As  Members. 

Abel  Morris  Bienenpeld^  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Frank  Edward  Bradley,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
WiLLUM  Lee  Church,  Boston,  Mass. 
Franklin  Clark  Hand,  Purcell,  Ind.  T. 
James  Judson  Hardesg,  Chicago,  111. 
Clarence  Charles  Lewis,  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 
William  Mulholland,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Burt  Hewitt  Parsons,  New  York  City. 
James  Harrt  Philips,  Comstock,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Edson  Shedd,  Boston,  Mass. 

As  Associate  Members.  ' 

Eobert  Stuart  Armstrong,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  Manuel  Babe,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Laurence  Adams  Ball,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Guy  Mannerdcg  Bassell,  Erwin,  Tenn. 

Claude  Berry,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Herbert  Neal  Cheney,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Thomas  Kemington  Holden  Daniels,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Walton  Pruett  Darwin,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Roy  William  Hebard,  Empire,  Canal  Zone,  Panama. 

Shirley  Clark  Hulse,  New  York  City. 

Leigh  Anson  Hunt,  lola,  Kans. 

John  Hunter,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Harry  Clifford  Innes,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

George  Arthur  Johnson,  New  York  City. 

Julius  Gerardus  Johnston,  Austin,  Tex. 

Charles  Sumner  Lambte,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Jacob  Loewenstein,  New  York  City. 
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Andrew  Cavitt  Love,  Port  Allen,  La. 

Robert  Louis  Gurdelston  Meggy,  New  York  City. 

Samuel  Jacob  Ott,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Emile  George  Perrot,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  Walter  Petersen,  Chicago,  111. 

Robert  Lemuel  Sackett,  Richmond.  Ind. 

Paul  Dyer  Simpson,  Crawford,  Nebr. 

George  Rosengarten  Sinnickson,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Isaac  Joshua  Stander,  New  York  City. 

Thomas  Bryan  Whitney,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 

James  Hugh  Wise,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Dethio  Hewitt  Wood,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

As   Associates. 

Edward  Cartwright  Constance,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
WiLUAM  Hill  Cooper,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Cyril  de  Wyrall,  Ridgefield,  N.  J. 
Charles  Church  More,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Secretary  announced: 

The  transfer  of  the  following  candidates  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tion, on  February  6th,  1907: 

From  Associate  Member  to  Member. 

Harry  Thomas  Cory,  Calexico,  Cal. 
George  Alec  Harwood,  New  York  City. 
George  Stevens  Leavenworth,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Elwin  Weymouth,  Glendive,  Mont. 
The  election  of  the  following  candidates  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rection : 

As  Juniors. 

On  September  4th,  1906 : 

Charles  Wesley  Malcolm,  Champaign,  HI. 

On  October  2d,  1906: 

Jerome  Henry  Fertig,  Montrose,  Colo. 

On  December  4th,  1906: 

Morris  Ketch um.  New  York  City. 

On  January  3d,  1907: 

George  Samuel  Hill,  Chicago,  111. 

Charles  Tileston  Lekds,  Ft.  Bayard,  N.  Mex. 
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On  February  5th,  1907: 

Charles  Wilbur  Banks^  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

WiLLUM  Flint  Bixby,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Chester  Egbert  Chadwick^  New  York  City. 

Harry  Louis  Coyne^  New  York  City. 

Frank  Young  Dorrance,  Aspinwall,  Pa. 

Egberts  Shepherd  Foulds,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

George  Hoag  Gifford,  HoUis,  N.  Y. 

George  Snyder  Gildersleeve^  Detroit,  Mich. 

Samuel  Arnold  Greeley,  New  York  City. 

Leroy  Eace  Hinman,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Eric  Ture  King,  Arrochar,  N.  Y. 

Louis  Henry  Lubarsky,  New  York  City. 

Edwin  Lewis  Lynch,  Portland,  Me. 

Omer  E\'ert  Malsbury,  Miraflores,  Canal  Zone,  Panama. 

Paul  Ernest  Oberndorf,  Melville,  La. 

Warren  Brown  Thomson,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Otis  True,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

LeEgy  Duncan  Willl\ms,  Bevier,  Mo. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  death: 

Archibald  Eonaldson   Eldridge,   elected  Member   October   2d, 
1901;  died  January  17th,  1907. 

Adjourned. 
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Meeting  Called 
to  Order. 


Tellers 
Appointed. 


Aimoiince- 
mente. 


REEH)RT  IN  FULL  OF  THE  FIFTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETINa, 

JANUARY  i6th  and  17th,  1907. 

Wednesday,  January  16th,  1907.— The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  at  10  a.  m.;  President  F.  P.  Stearns  in  the  Chair;  Charles 
Warren  Hunt,  Secretary;  and  present,  also,  about  350  members. 

The  President. — The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  The 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  January  2d,  1907,  in  accordance  with  tlie 
custom,  will  be  printed  in  the  January  number  of  Proceedings,  and 
come  up  in  due  course  for  action  at  the  meeting  of  February  6th, 
1907;  in  view  of  which  the  reading  of  these  minutes  will  be  dis- 
pensed with,  unless  a  call  is  made  for  them.  The  chair  hears  no 
objection,  and  this  course  will  be  followed. 

I  will  appoint  as  tellers  to  canvass  the  Ballots  for  Officers 
Messrs.  W.  C.  Furber,  J.  C.  Wagner,  and  J.  W.  Du  B.  Gould.  The 
ballot  will  not  close  until  12  o'clock,  and  ballots  will  be  received 
up  to  that  time;  but,  following  the  custom,  I  will  ask  the  tellers 
to  proceed  at  once  with  the  counting.  They  will  find  assistance  in 
the  library  from  the  employees  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  will  make  some  announcements. 

The  Secretary. — Mr.  President,  all  members  have  had  the 
printed  programme  of  the  meeting,  and  there  is  little  to  be  added. 
There  is  no  change  in  any  of  the  events  on  that  programme,  but 
the  programme  states  that  the  Committee  will  arrange  this  after- 
noon several  short  trips  to  several  nearby  points  of  engineering 
interest,  so  that  members  may  choose  whichever  of  them  is  of 
special  interest. 

The  excursions  which  have  been  arranged  for  this  afternoon, 
the  start  for  which  will  take  place  immediately  after  luncheon, 
are  as  follows: 

To  the  new  Lackawanna  Terminal  in  Hoboken.  Mr.  Lincoln 
Bush,  Chief  Engineer,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Triest,  of  Snare  &  Triest, 
the  contractors,  will  be  here,  and  both  these  gentlemen  will  go  with 
those  who  care  to  take  that  particular  trip. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Nichols,  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Department  of 
Bridges,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Knighton,  Engineer  in  charge  of  construc- 
tion of  the  BlackwelFs  Island  Bridge,  will  pilot  a  party  to  that 
bridge,  in  case  it  is  made  up. 

Mr.  George  H.  Peg^am,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Interborough 
Kapid  Transit  Company,  has  invited  all  members  to  visit  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  Power  Station,  either  this  afternoon  or  at  any  time 
during  this  week.  They  will  be  admitted  at  any  time  by  showing 
their  badges,  and  if  sufficient  interest  is  manifested  to  make  up  a 
party  for  this  afternoon,  such  a  party  will  make  the  visit  under 
Mr.  Pegram's  guidance. 
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Another  excursion  arranged  for  is  to  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road  Tunnel;  the  site  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  Terminal  at  Eighth 
Avenue  and  Thirty-second  Street;  the  Power  Plant  for  driving 
tunnels  under  the  East  River,  which  is  located  at  First  Avenue; 
and  that  part  of  the  tunnel  crossing  Manhattan  Island.  Mr.  O.  0. 
Clarke,  Eesident  Engineer  of  the  terminal,  and  J.  H.  Brace,  Resi- 
dent Engineer  of  the  other  part  of  the  line,  and  Mr.  D.  L.  Hough^ 
who  has  the  contract  for  that  part  of  the  work,  will  all  he  here  to 
pilot  that  party. 

I  rather  expect  that  there  will  he  more  people  present  later, 
and  possibly  these  announcements  will  he  repeated,  and  at  that 
time  these  gentlemen  will  probably  be  here,  and  I  will  ask  them 
to  say  a  word  or  two  to  you  about  the  work  to  be  seen,  so  as  to 
give  the  proper  points  of  view  to  members,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  decide  to  which  they  wish  to  go,  and  also  that  they  may 
subsequently  recognize  their  guides. 

These  are  all  the  announcements  .regarding  the  programme,  Mr. 
President. 

I  have  to  announce,  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  the  transfer  of 
candidates  from  the  grade  of  Associate  Member  to  that  of  Member, 
and  the  election  of  candidates  as  Juniors,  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rection, on  January  3d,  1&07.* 

The  President. — The  Secretary  will  now  present  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Direction. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Direction.t  *^®^m  of  "^^ 

The  pREsn)ENT. — ^Will   you   continue   with   the   report   of   the     Direction. 
Secretary? 

The  Secretary. — ^If  there  are  any  members  present  who  have 
not  a  copy  of  this  report,  there  are  plenty  of  them  here,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  them  distributed. 

The  Secretary  read  his  report.t  Report  of  the 

The  PREsroENT. — ^What  is  your  pleasure  in  regard  to  these  re-     *^**^®**^y 
ports — the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Direction  and  of  the  Secretary? 

It  was  duly  moved  and  seconded  that  they  be  accepted  and 
placed  on  file. 

The  President. — ^It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  these  reports 
be  accepted  and  placed  on  file.  Those  in  favor  say  "aye";  opposed, 
"no".    The  motion  is  carried  unanimously. 

We  will  hear  next  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Knap. 

The  Treasurer  read  his  report.  8  Report  of  the 

Joseph  M.  Knap,  Treasurer,  Am.  See.  C.  E. — I  should  like 

*  See  lUnutes  of  Meetings,  p.  48. 
t  See  Proceedinga,  Vol.  XXXltl,  p.  8  (January,  1907). 
t  Bee  Proceeding*,  VoL  XXXIII,  p.  16  (January,  1907;. 
S  See  Proc«edf iM7«,  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  10  (January,  1907). 
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to  add  a  word  in  a  general  way  to  this  report,  which  perhaps 
be  of  interest.  Our  mortgage  debt  in  January,  1904,  was  $65  000. 
It  is  now  $175  000.  That  is  a  increase  of  our  mortgage  indebted- 
ness of  $120  000,  but  during  that  time  the  extraordinary  expenses 
for  lot  and  buildings,  and  so  forth,  were  about  $162  000,  and  for 
the  expenses  of  the  International  En^neering  Congress  about 
$35  000,  making  a  total  of  what  we  might  call  extraordinary  ex- 
penses of  $197  000,  but  showing  an  increase  in  the  mortgacpe  of 
only  $120  000. 

I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  financial  condition  of  tbe 
Society  is  most  excellent,  holding  out  the  prospect  of  the  speedy 
reduction  of  this  bonded  indebtedness  from  year  to  year. 

The  PREsroENT. — ^You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 
What  action  shall  be  taken  upon  it? 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  report  was  accepted  and  placed 
on  file. 

The  President. — ^Next  in  the  order  of  business  is  the  announce- 
ment of  the  awards  of  prizes  by  the  Board  of  Direction. 
The  Secretary  read  the  following  announcement: 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  the  Board  of  Direction  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing awards  for  the  year  ending  with  the  Transactions  of  July, 
1906: 

The  Norman  Medal  to  John  Stephen  Sewell,  M.  Am,  Soc.  O.  E-, 
for  his  paper  entitled  "The  Economic  Design  of  Reinforced  Con- 
crete Floor  Systems  for  Fire-resisting  Structures." 

The  Thomas  Fitch  Rowland  Prize  to  George  B.  Francis,  and 
William  F.  Dennis,  Members,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  for  their  paper  en- 
titled "The  Scranton  Tunnel  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming 
Valley  Railroad." 

No  award  of  the  Collingwood  Prize  for  Juniors  has  been  made 
by  the  Board. 

The  President. — The  report  of  the  Secretary  upon  the  sugges- 
tions from  the  various  districts  in  the  matter  of  the  Nominating 
Committee. 

The  Secretary. — In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  Mr. 
President,  the  suggestions  received  from  the  membership  in  the 
matter  of  appointments  of  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
from  the  various  districts  have  been  tabulated,  and  by  districts 
are  as  follows,  and,  if  I  might  suggest,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  when  one  district  is  read  to  attend  to  the  appoint- 
ment from  it  before  proceeding  with  the  next. 

District  No,  1. — Total  number  of  votes  received,  126;  distributed 
as  follows: 
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Joseph    Strachan    48 

W.  E.  Belknap 24 

G.    C.    Clarke    6 

Henry  W.  Hodge 2 

George  E.   Francis    2 

Alfred  Noble*   2 

R.  H.  TiNGLEY    2 

W.     J.    WiLGLS     2 

The  following  have  received  one  vote  each : 

Frederick  Auryansen^  R  C.  Hollyday, 

A.  L.  Bowman,*  Joseph  M.  Knap/ 

JosiAH  A.  Briggs,  Horace  Loomis, 

C.  W.  BucHHOLz,  Charles  Macdonald^ 

Albert  Carr,  O.  F.  Nichols, 

Theodore  Cooper,  Edward  P.  North, 

A.  B.  Corthell,  Stacy  B.  Opdyke,  Jr., 

Elmer  L.  Corthell^  A.  McC.  Parker, 

W.  H.  Coverdale,  Walter  H.  Sears, 

Alfred  Craven,  Charles  H.  Snow, 

Foster  Crowell,  George  D.  Snyder, 

WiLLUM  G.  Ford,  S.  C.  Thompson, 

W.  B.  Fuller,  John  Thomson, 

George  Gibbs,*  George  W.  Tillson,* 

Charles  H.  Graham,  Louis  L.  Tribus, 

George  T.  Hammond,  Charles  E.  Trout, 

William  J.  Haskins,  Clement  I.  Walker, 

Willum  R.  Hill,  f .  S.  Williamson, 

Joseph  B.  Wright. 


The  President. — You  have  heard  the  report  from  District  Nob. 
1     What  is  your  pleasure? 

G.  W.  Tillson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — As  Mr.  Strachan  has  re- 
ceived exactly  double  the  number  of  vbtes  of  the  man  next  below 
him,  I  move  that  he  be  elected  to  the  Nominating*  Committee  from 
District  No.  1. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President. — ^It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Strachan 
be  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee  from  Dis- 
trict No.  1.  Those  in  favor  of  that  motion  will  say  "aye";  those 
opposed,  "no."    The  motion  is  carried. 

The  Secretary. — From  District  No.  2  the  nominations  are: 

*  IneUgible. 
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cSSSittSf         District  No.  «.— Total  number  of  votea  received,  48;  distributed 

(conUmied).      aS  follows: 

Otis  F.  Clapp   10 

Joseph   R    Worcester    6 

Leonard  Metcalp*    3 

Fred.  Brooks    3 

William  H.  Moore  2 

S.   E.   TiNKHAM    2 

The  following  have  received  one  vote  each: 

C.  Frank  Allen,  L.  J.  Johnson, 

Charles  M.  Allen,  Georqq  A.  Kimbai x, 

WiLLUM  M.  Bailey,  Henry  Manley, 

H.  Bissell,*  Oeoroe  N.  Merrill, 

Dexter  Bragkett,  Hiram  A.  Miller, 

George  C.  Carpenter,  Arthur  T.  Safford, 

J.  Vinton  Dart,  Albert  F.  Sickman, 

Arthur  Willard  French  F.  P.  Stearns,* 

Frank  L.  Fuller,  George  F.  Swain, 

A.  B.  Hill,  Leonard  C.  Wason, 

Frank  W.  Hodgdon,*  William  Wheeler. 

C.  Frank  Allen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — ^Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  Mr.  Otis  F.  Clapp  be  elected  member  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee for  District  No.  2. 
Motion  seconded. 

The  President. — ^It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Otis  F. 
Clapp  be  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee  for  Dis- 
trict No,  2.  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say  "aye;"  those 
opposed,  "no."    The  motion  is  carried. 

The  Secretary. — From  District  No.  3  the  following  nomina- 
tions have  been  received: 

District  No.  S. — Total  number  of  votes  received,  67;  distributed 
as  follows : 

Eobert  Ridoway    15 

George  F.  Stickney  9 

Gardner  S.   Williams    5 

William  A.  Brackenridoe 3 

Clarence  Coleman   3 

William  de  la  Barre 2 

Benjamin   Douglas    2 

E.  A.  Fisher*  2 

Charles   M.   Morse    2 

Palmer  C.  Ricketts    2 

The  following  have  received  one  vote  each : 

*  Ineligible. 
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C.  LooMis  Allex^  Louis  M.  Knapp^ 

Henry  C.  Allen,  Emil  Kuichling,* 

Le  Grand  Brown,  Clarence  R.  Neher, 

M.  J.  Butler,  Willard  Pope, 

WiLLUM  B.  Cogswell,  L.  W.  Rundlett, 

C.  E.  L.  B.  Davis,  Cecil  B.  Smith, 
James  H.  Edwards,  Charles  F.  Stowell, 
E.  E.  Haskell,  George  F.  Stickney, 
Franklin  A.  Hinds,  A.  H.  Sutermeister,* 
Francis  E.  House,  F.  E.  Turneaure, 
Thomas  C.  Keeper,  C.  A.  P.  Turner, 

The  President. — ^You  have  heard  the  report  on  District  No. 
3;  what  is  your  pleasure? 

E.  B.  Codwise,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — ^I  move  that  Mr.  Ridgway 
be  declared  elected  as  memher  of  the  Nominating  Committee  from 
District  No.  3. 

The  President. — ^It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  Rohert  Ridg- 
way be  elected  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee  from  Di3- 
trict  No.  3.  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say  "aye;"  those 
opposed,  "no."    The  motion  is  carried. 

The  Secretary. — The  following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ceived from  District  No.  4 : 

District  No.  J^, — Total  number  of  votes  received,  72;  distributed 
as  follows : 

Charles  Davis   32 

Joseph  Ripley   4 

Benjamin   T.    Fendall    2 

Thomas  H.  Johnson    2 

The  following  have  received  one  vote  each: 

Kenneth  Allex,  Morris  Knowles, 

J.  A.  Atwood,  Theodore  A.  Leisen, 

Frank  L.  Averill,  D.  E.  McComb, 

D.  S.  Carll,  Edgar  Marburg/ 
Mendes  Cohen,  Maxsfield  Merriman, 
Robert  A.  Cummings,  S.  P.  Mitchell, 

A.  P.  Davis,  Frederick  H.  Newell, 

George  S.  Davison,  Alexander  Orr, 

John  Sterling  Deans,  H.  T.  Porter, 
William  Copeland  Furber,  Alfred  M.  Quick, 

Herbert  T.  Grantham,  Joseph  T.  Richards, 

James  H.  Harlow,  E.  M.  Scofield, 

V.  K.  Hendricks,  Emil  Swensson,* 

C.  W.  Hudson,  John  C.  Trautwike  * 

Richard  L.  Humphrey,  George  Smedley  Webster, 

_  Richard  Khuen,  W.  G.  Wilkin  s. 

*  Ineligible. 
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CommtSe  ^'  '^'  ^^^^TER,  M.  Am.  Soo,  C.  E. — I  move  that  Charles  Davis 

(continued),  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee  from  District 
No.  4. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President. — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Chaiki 
Davis  be  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee  from 
District  No.  4.  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say  "aye;" 
opposed,  ^^no."    The  motion  is  carried. 

The  Secretary. — I  would  like  to  ask  again,  for  the  sake  of  the 
stenographer  and  the  records,  that  each  member  give  his  name.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  keep  track  of  this  unless  he  does. 

The  nominations  from  the  Fifth  District  are: 

District  No.  6. — Total  number  of  votes  received,  67;  distributed 
as  follows: 

Ira  O.  Baker  34 

John  W.  Alvord*  3 

Albert  F.  Reichmann 2 

Samuel   Eogkwell    2 

W.  G.  Brenneke 2 

The  following  have  received  one  vote  each: 

Daniel  Bontecou,  Charles  F.  Loweth, 

C.  S.  Burns,  Daniel  W.  Mead, 

T.  L.  CoNDRON,  Hiram  Phillips, 

E.  B.  Fay,  Willum  V.  Polleys,. 

Edward  Flad,  .  'CD.  Purdon, 

Charles  Francis,  Wiluam  G.  Raymond, 

Christopher  L.  Gates,  A.  F.  Robinson, 

L.  F.  GooDALE,  S.  Bent  Russell, 

Bernard  L.  Green,  E.  C.  Shankland, 

E.  A.  Handy,  William  B.  Storey,  Jr.,* 

Horace  E.  Horton,*  Harry  E.  Talbott, 

Charles  A.  Judson,  J.  A.  L.  Waddell. 

The  President. — ^You  have  heard  the  report  from  District  No« 
6.    What  is  your  pleasure? 

M.  R.  Sherrerd,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— I  move  that  Ira  0.  Baker 
be  elected  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee  from  District 
No.  6. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President. — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Ira  0. 
Baker  be  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee  from 
District  No.  6.  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say  "aye;"  thofle 
opposed,  "no."    The  motion  is  carried. 

The  Secretary. — The  nominations  from  District  No.  6  are: 


* 


Ineligible. 
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District  No.  6. — Total  number  of  votes  received,  55;  distributed 
as  follows : 

Hunter  McDonald   9 

J.  F.  Coleman  7 

Henry  B.  Richardson   4 

W.  B.  W.  Howe 3 

Arthur  Hjder    2 

Richard  Montfort    2 

The  following  have  received  one  vote  each: 

T.  H.  Aldricii,  B.  M.  Harrod^ 

D.  M.  Andrews,  John  B.  Hawley^ 

E.  E.  Betts,  Julian  W.  Kendrick^ 
M.  J.  Caples,  W.  a.  Leland, 

C.  L.  Carpenter^  (lEORofe  K.  Little^ 

Charles  S.  Churchill,  C.  A.  Lookb> 

W.  W.  CoE,  I).  W.  LuM,* 

George  G.  Earl,  M.  Morris, 

C-  F.  W.  Felt,  Arthur  Pew, 

n.  Fernstrom,  a.  M.  Scott, 

Roberto  Gayol,  H.  K.  Seltzer, 

Edward  Gray,  Jr.  Thomas  IT.  Taylor, 

J.  P.  Hvllihan,  R.  a.  Thompson, 

J.  S.  Walker. 

Nine  of  the  members  in  this  District  have  voted  for  two  candi- 
dates; the  names  of  all  the  candidates  voted  for  have  been  recorded. 

The  President. — ^You  have  heard  the  report  from  District  No. 
6.    What  is  your  pleasure? 

R.  Montfort,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  move  that  Hunter  Mc- 
Donald be  elected  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee  from 
District  No.  6. 

The  President. — ^Is  the  motion  seconded? 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President. — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Hunter 
McDonald  be  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
from  District  No.  6.  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say  "aye;" 
opposed,  "no."    The  motion  is  carried. 

The  Secretary. — District  No.  7  sends  the  following  nomina- 
tions : 

District  No.  7. — Total  number  of  votes  received,  65;  distributed 
as  follows : 

E.    DURYEA,    Jr 4 

J.    B.    LiPPINCOTT 4 

W.  W.  Harts  4 

*  Ineligible  (resides  in  Washington). 
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?SS'r^*  W.  H.  Sanders  4 

(continued)  ViRGIL    Q.    BoGUE    3 

D.  C.  Henny 3 

Franklin  Riffle   3 

A.  L.  Adams*  2 

John  D.  Galloway  2 

Clarence  T.  Johnston 2 

C.  A.  Morse 2 

Theron  a.  Noble   2 

j.  h.  quinton   2 

H.  N.  Savage   2 

The  following  have  received  one  vote  each: 

G.  M.  Bacon,  Thomas  W.  Jayc ox, 

1'rank  E.  Baxter,  (J.  D.  Marx, 

James  W.  Beardsley,  F.  O.  Marvin* 

H.  J.  Burt,  S.  D.  Mason, 

Eugene  Carroll,  P.  N.  Nunn, 

George  L.  Dillman,  George  T.  Prince, 

Charles  E.  Fowler,  F.  Rosenberg, 

Edward  Gillette,  Andrew  Rosewater, 

Hubert  E.  Green,  D.  W.  Ross, 

Homer  Hamlin,  James  D.  Schuyler, 

Arthur  Hider,  H.  A.  Sumner, 

Louis  C.  Hill,  J.  H.  Wallace, 

F.  W.  D.  HoLBRooK.  A.  J.  Wiley. 

The  President. — Will  you  please  read  again  the  four  who  have 
four  votes  each,  who  are  eligible? 

The  Secretary. — E.  Duryea,  Jr.,  J.  B.  Lippincott,  W.  W.  Harts 
and  W.  H.  Sanders. 

The  President. — ^You  have  heard  the  report,  gentlemen ;  what  is 
your  pleasure? 

Clemens  Herschel,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — ^I  move  that  the  Nomi- 
natiilg  Committee  be  represented  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott  from 
District  No.  7, 

Motion  duly  seconded. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion  that 
Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott  be  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  for  the  Seventh  District.  Those  in  favor  will  pleaae 
say  "aye;"  opposed,  "no."    The  motion  is  carried. 

The  Secretary. — Mr.  President,  I  omitted  to  make  a  statement 
in  regard  to  District  No.  6.  A.  H.  Zeller,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
was  elected  on  January  17th,  1906,  to  represent  District  No.  6  on 


Ineligible. 
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the  Nominating  Committee.  Since  that  time  the  Society  has  been 
redistricted,  and  St.  Louis,  from  which  city  Mr.  Zeller  was  elected,  is 
now  in  District  No.  5.  Mr.  Zeller  was  elected  for  two  years.  He 
died  on  November  2d,  1906.  There  must,  therefore,  be  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Nominating  Committee  appointed  at  this  meeting  from 
District  No.  6,  one  to  serve  two  years  and  one  to  serve  one  year, 
as  it  has  no  representative  now  except  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
been  appointed,  Mr.  Hunter  McDonald;  and  I  should  like  to  say 
that  in  making  this  report  a  number  of  ballots  were  received  from 
members  who  voted  two  names,  and  all  the  names  voted  have  been 
put  on  this  list  and  given  one  vote  each,  whether  the  member 
voted  for  one  man  or  voted  for  two  men.  I  could  not  see  any 
other  way  to  report  the  vote. 

Mr.  Knap. — ^Who  is  the  second  on  the  list,  next  to  the  man 
elected? 

The  Secretary. — ^J.  F.  Coleman;  Hunter  McDonald  has  been 
elected. 

Mr,  B^nap. — ^I  move  that  Mr.  Coleman  be  elected  to  serve  one 
year. 

The  President. — We  will  take  up  first  the  election  of  Mr.  Cole- 
man as  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  and  then  we  will 
decide  which  one  shall  serve  for  two  years. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President. — ^It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Coleman 
be  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee  from  Dis- 
trict No.  6.  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say  "aye;"  those 
opposed,  "no.''    The  motion  is  carried. 

Now,  a  motion  will  be  in  order  to  see  which  one  shall  serve  for 
two  years. 

Emil  Swensson^  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E. — I  move  that  Mr.  Hunter 
McDonald,  inasmuch  as  he  was  named  first,  be  designated  as  the 
member  to  serve  two  years. 

Motion  seconded,  stated  and  carried. 

The  President. — ^The  next  is  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rection in  the  matter  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Engineering 
Education. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  following  report: 

To  the  American  Society  op  Civil  Engineers  : 

At  the  Business  Meeting  of  the  Annual  Convention,  June  27th,     p?5^^ 
1906,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted :  Committee  on 

Engineerfng 
"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  a  Special    ^^<»"on- 
Committee  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  status  of  Engineering  Edu- 
cation in  this  country,  and  to  recommend  measures  calculated  to 
place  it  on  the  highest  plane  of  efficiency." 
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Report  on  This  resolution  was  then  "referred  to  the  Board  of  Direction, 

ComnSt^on  for  consideration,"  under  Article  VI,  Section  12,  of  the  Constitu- 

Bngineering     .. 
Education      tion. 

(continued).  j^  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  VI,  Section  12,  of 

the  Constitution,  the  Board  of  Direction  has  considered  the  resolu- 
tion, and  gives  below  arguments  for  and  against  the  appointment 
of  such  Special  Committeee. 

Arguments  in  Favor. 

The  views  of  technical  educators  dijBFer  widely  as  to  some  of  the 
fundamentals  of  preparatory  educational  work,  and  therefore  there 
are  as  many  varieties  of  Civil  Engineering  graduates  as  there  are 
Technical  Schools.  The  report  of  such  Committee  would  tend 
toward  more  uniformity  in  preparation  for  professional  work. 
Among  engineers  who  have  been  in  active  practice  for  years,  and 
have  had  opportunities  for  close  observation  of  recent  graduates, 
there  is  a  more  or  less  strong  belief  that  changes  might  be  made  in 
existing  courses  of  instruction,  which  would  not  only  increase  the 
immediate  efficiency  of  such  graduates,  but  would  also  prepare  them 
better  for  the  more  advanced  responsibilities  which  will  come  to 
them  later. 

It  is  believed  that  the  work  of  such  Committee  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  future  of  the  engineering  profession,  and  that  there- 
fore its  appointment  would  be  well  within  the  scope  of  the  objects 
of  the  Society  as  set  forth  in  Article  I,  Section  3  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Arguments  Against. 

It  is  questionable  whether  this  is  a  proper  subject  for  a  report 
by  a  Special  Committee  in  the  sense  intended  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  Society,  which  provides  that  such  Special  Committees  may  be 
appointed  "to  report  upon  engineering  subjects." 

This  Society  is  not  an  educational  institution,  and  its  function 
is  to  deal  only  with  the  engineer  and  not  with  the  student. 

If  such  a  Committee  were  made  up  largely  of  educators  its  re- 
port would  probably  not  change  to  any  great  extent  existing  prae- 
tice  in  technical  schools,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  men  of  anv  other 
class  are  qualified  for  membership  on  such  a  Committee. 

The  Board  of  Direction  recommends  to  the  Society  that  a 
Special  Committee  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  status  of  En- 
gineering Education  in  this  country,  and  to  recommend  measures 
calculated  to  place  it  on  the  highest  plane  of  efficiency. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Direction, 

Chas.  Warren  Hunt, 

Secrefary. 
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The  President. — ^You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Direction.  The  Constitution  provides  that  in  a  case  like  this  a 
motion  may  be  made  for  the  issue  of  a  letter-ballot,  and  if  the 
motion  is  approved  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  at  this  meeting  the  ballot  shall  be  sent  out  to 
the  members  of  the  Society.    What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

John  F.  O'Eourke^  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  move  that  the  report  Discussion  on 
be  accepted  and  laid  on  the  table.  CommfSee  on 

Motion  seconded.  IS^^ 

The  President. — ^It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be 
accepted  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Chester. — I  think  it  is  worthy  of  consideration.  I  should 
^e  to  see  a  motion  to  have  that  report  adopted,  and  I  think  it  is 
taking  too  hasty  an  action  to  table  such  an  important  motion. 

The  President. — The  motion  before  the  meeting  is  to  lay  on 
the  table.  It  cannot  be  amended.  It  can  be  voted  down.  A  vote 
will  be  taken  on  Mr.  O'Rourke's  motion  to  accept  the  report  and 
lay  it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Knap. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  O^Rourke  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  O'Rourke. — ^I  will  withdraw  my  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  and  will  make  that  motion  after  the  motion  to  receive  has 
been  voted  upon. 

The  President. — The  motion  is  to  accept  or  receive  the  report. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  PREsroENT. — ^Is  there  any  discussion?  If  not,  the  chair 
▼ill  put  the  motion. 

Oscar  Lowinson,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  would  like  to  ask 
whether  the  acceptance  of  that  motion  without  a  subsequent  motion 
18  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  issuance  of  this  ballot. 

The  President. — ^It  is  not. 

Mr.  LowiNSON. — Then,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  amend  that 
motion  by  adding  that  the  Society  authorizes  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tion to  issue  a  letter-ballot  for  that  purpose. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President. — ^It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  motion  to 
accept  the  report  be  amended  by  a  motion  that  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tion be  directed  to  issue  a  letter-ballot.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment.    Is  there  any  discussion  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Lowinson. — Possibly  it  might  be  necessary  to  say  one  word, 
only.  I  think  the  subject  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
that  it  be  discussed  thoroughly  by  the  Society,  and,  without  going 
into  any  details  in  connection  with  the  advisability  of  it,  I  think 
it  18  advisable  that  the  membership  should  decide  the  subject  and 
not  shelve  it,  and  that  was  my  reason  for  making  the  motion  in 
that  shape. 
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^^ft-oTOSBd*"^  Mr.  O'Rourke. — My  motion  in  regard  to  the  tabling  of  this 
Committee  on  report  was  not  SO  much  due  to  a  disagreement  with  the  report  as 
E^usAtiim  to  the  fact  that  we  ought  to  set  apart  a  week  or  two  to  discuss  it. 
(continued).  ^^  ^jjy  Yiaye  a  very  short  time  to-day  to  do  the  work  of  the  Annual 
Business  Meeting;  and,  to  bring  in  this  question  of  going  into  the 
regulation  of  engineering  education  would  take  all  the  time  that 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  business  meeting,  that  the  members  may 
laud  the  particular  institutions  where  they  were  educated  to  show 
how  these  institutions  send  out  great  engineers,  and  a  number 
of  the  important  things  that  went  on  in  order  to  do  that.  I  think 
that  engineering  education  will  go  on  with  the  process  of  educa- 
tion as  it  now  goes  on,  and  will  go  on  as  long  as  we  live.  If  we 
are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  education  we  be- 
come  better  educated,  but  as  soon  as  the  Society  goes  into  the 
discussion  of  that  it  puts  everything  else  away  that  we  might  want 
to  do  while  we  discuss  this  everlasting  question,  because  it  would 
be  everlasting. 

When  we  get  into  this  subject  we  would  get  everybody  who  had 
graduated  from  an  engineering  institution  showing  how  his  par- 
ticular institution  had  turned  out  a  great  engineer,  and  giving 
the  reasons  for  not  going  back  on  the  system  which  has  turned  out 
so  many  promising  students  and  engineers.  On  that  account,  Mr. 
President,  with  full  regard  to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tion and  a  desire  to  pay  them  every  courtesy,  my  motion  was  that 
their  report  be  received  and  placed  on  file.  That  has  nothins"  to 
do  with  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  I  wanted  to  make  a  motion 
to  lay  the  matter  on  the  table  afterward,  but  now,  having  declared 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  best  thing  to  do  with  that  report,  anybody 
else  has  my  permission  to  make  that  motion. 

Mr.  Knap. — The  last  speaker  has  taken  up  a  lot  of  time  al- 
ready— ^I  might  even  say  an  undue  amount.  I  would  say,  sir,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  discuss  this  at  very  great  length,  but» 
at  least,  we  might  take  a  vote  on  it  and  put  it  out  to  the  Society  by 
letter-ballot.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  few  moments,  or  half  an  hour, 
would  not  be  wasted  on  this  important  subject,  and  I  hope  we  will 
have  a  further  opportunity  to  discuss  it. 

The  Secretary. — May  I  call  attention  to  the  wording  of  the 
Constitution?  The  Constitution  says  "if  a  motion  for  the  issue 
of  a  letter-ballot  thereon  receive  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Corporate  Members  present,  the  Board  of  Direction  shall" 
do  something.  It  appears  to  indicate  that  a  motion  to  do  some- 
thing must  be  made. 

Mr.  Allen. — ^In  relation  to  a  matter  of  fact  stated  by  Mr. 
O'Rourke,  I  believe  there  is  an  opportunity  for  correction.  I  have 
been  for  more  than  twelve  years  a  member  of  The  Society  for  the 
Promotion   of   Engineering   Education,   and   T   think  perhaps   you 
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could  get  some  idea  of  what  the  drift  of  the  discussion  might  be 
from  their  proceedings;  and  from  their  proceedings  it  has  not 
been  true  that  at  any  meeting  that  I  have  ever  attended  which  they 
have  ever  held  that  the  occasion  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to 
exploit  the  advantages  each  of  his  own  system  of  education.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  discussion  would  take  that  form  at  all.  I  think 
wc  can  judge  by  experience,  rather  than  by  an  off-hand  guess. 

A  Member. — Question. 

The  President. — The  question  is  on  the  amendment.  If  there 
is  no  further  discussion,  it  will  be  put  to  a  vote,  as  it  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Corporate  Membership  present,  because  it 
virtually  requires  the  Board  of  Direction  to  issue  a  ballot.  I  will 
ask  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  stand  until  .they  are  counted. 

A  Member. — May  I  hear  what  the  question  is? 

The  PREsroENT. — The  question  is,  shall  the  issue  of  a  letter- 
ballot  to  the  members  be  directed? 

The  Secretary. — (After  making  a  count.)    105. 

The  President. — Those  opposed  will  stand  up. 

Mr.  O'Rourke. — ^I  rise  to  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  President.  My 
point  of  order  is  that  the  Constitution  requires  that  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  shall  vote  in  the  affirmative.  I  hold  that  no 
negative  vote  is  necessary  in  this  connection,  but  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  affirmative  votes  be  ascertained  to  be  at  least  two- 
thirds. 

The  PREsroENT. — The  point  of  order  is  well  taken. 

A  Member. — ^I  would  rise  to  another  point  of  order.  I  do 
not  think  the  absence  of  a  vote  is  necessarily  a  negative  vote. 
There  may  be  people  here  who  do  not  wish  to  vote  against  it. 

The  President. — There  may  be  people  present,  also,  who  are  not 
members. 

Mr.  O'Rourke. — ^I  think  everybody  registered  is  supposed  to  be 
present  at  this  meeting,  everybody  who  has  registered  to-day. 

The  President. — ^There  is  a  way  in  which  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained how  many  members  are  present — of  ascertaining  those  who 
are  here  present  and  not  voting. 

The  Secretary. — ^Everybody  present  who  is  not  a  Corporate 
Member  of  the  Society  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

There  are  20  to  be  deducted.  Now  I  will  count  the  whole 
membership. 

Mr.  Chester. — ^I  think  the  new  construction  put  upon  this 
might  i)08sibly  influence  this  vote,  had  it  been  known  prior  to  the 
votes  being  taken;  and  I  make  the  motion  that  the  vote  be  taken 
again  and  be  counted,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  going  to  be 
counted  in  this  way. 

The  President. — I  think  the  point  is  well  taken,  because  many 
members  may  have  remained  in  their  seats  with  the  expectation 
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Dpscuasion  on  that  their  votes  would  not  be  counted  either  for  or  against  the 

Oommittoeon  motion.    I  will,  therefore,  ask  for  another  vote  on  the  affirmatiTe. 

^gf^^^    Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  please  stand  until   thej  are 

(cenUnued).     counted. 

The  Secretary. — (After  making  a  count.)     131. 

The  President. — 131  have  voted  in  the  affirmative.  The  Secre- 
tary will  now  count  the  whole  number  of  members  present,  deduct- 
ing 20  for  the  non-corporate  members. 

The  Secretary. — (After  making  a  count)  208  less  20;  188,  Mr. 
President. 

The  pREsmENT. — The  total  number  of  members  present  is  188; 
necessary  for  a  choice,  126.  The  vote  in  the  affirmative  is  131,  and 
the  amendment  is,  carried.  This  is  a  iKculiar  motion,  and  it 
now  recurs  on  the  original  motion. 

Mr.  O'Kouree. — This  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  is 
ruled  by  a  Constitution  and  by-laws  and  parliamentary  rules.  There 
was  a  vote  taken  here;  number,  105.  There  was  no  motion  to  re- 
consider, and  as  a  motion  to  reconsider  is  necessary  before  a  sec- 
ond vote  can  be  taken,  I  hold  that  the  motion  in  favor  of  this 
thing  is  105,  and  that  the  second  vote  is  informal,  and  that  the 
motion  is  defeated. 

The  President. — The  chair  will  rule  against  this  view,  on  the 
ground  that  the  result  of  the  vote  had  not  been  announced,  that 
the  vote  was  taken  under  a  misapprehension,  and  that  this  Society 
is  not  so  closely  tied  down  to  parliamentary  rules  that  it  must 
reach  a  decision  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  members  present. 

Mr.  O'Rourke. — Then,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  this  com- 
mittee, if  appointed,  shall  take  instructions  in  an  engineering 
sense,  on  the  necessity  of  conducting  proceedings  regularly. 

Mr.  Knap. — I  would  add  to  that  that  there  be  not  too  much  in- 
struction on  the  part  of  the  member. 

The  PREsmENT. — ^I  think  that  the  motion  that  has  been  made 
directs  the  Board  of  Direction  to  issue  the  letter-ballot,  and  it 
sivms  to  me  to  be  rather  unnecessary  to  take  the  time  required  for 
a  further  vote  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  report,  unless  somebody 
requests  such  action. 
Beoort  of  ^  ^^^^  *®^  ^^  there  is  any  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 

Oommiitee  on  T^iiiform  Tests  of  Cement.    Mr.  Georgre  S.  Webster  is  chairman  of 

Uniform  Tesu  ^,     ^  ... 

of  Cement,      tluit  committee. 

RiOHARD  L.  Humphrey,  M.  Am.  Soo.  C.  E. — The  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Uniform  Tests  of  Cement  has  under  consideration  the 
making  of  tests  for  determining  the  proper  methods  of  making 
cement,  the  proper  percentage  of  sand,  the  proper  percentage  of 
water  required  in  certain  methods,  and  those  tests  are  in  such  a 
shape  that  it  does  not  warrant  a  report  at  this  time.'  The  Com- 
mittee has  made  some  minor  changes  in  its  report,  particularly 
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in  the  phrasing  of  certain  sentences,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
read  as  it  will  be  transmitted  in  the  formal  report,  and  the  Com- 
mittee asks  to  be  continued. 

Edward  P.  North,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee be  continued. 

Motion  seconded,  stated  and  carried. 

The  President. — The  next  is  the  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Hail  Sections. 

The  Secretary. — The  Committee  on  Rail  Sections  has  handed  ^i^JKU^'  „ 

Committee  on 

me  the  following  report  and  asked  me  to  read  it  at  this  meeting.      Rail  sections. 

Your  Special  Committee  on  Rail  Sections  respectfully  reports 
as  follows:  • 

At  the  Annual  Convention,  held  at  Thousand  Islands  in  June, 
1906,  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Rail 
Sections  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee  for  further  action  and 
final  report,  in  the  hope  that  the  majority  and  minority  may  har- 
monize their  views  and  present  a  unanimous  report." 

I 

It  has  not  been  thought  practicable  or  desirable  to  attempt 
to  make  a  unanimous  and  final  report  at  this  time,  and  your  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  reports  progrress  and  asks  to  be  continued  for 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  and  further  report. 

H.  G.  Prout,  Chairman,  pro  tem. 

Wm.  R.  Webster,  Secretary,  pro  tern. 

The  PREsroENT. — ^You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rail  Sections.    What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Swensson. — ^I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  it  be  accepted-  and 
the  Committee  continued. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  PREsroENT. — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be 
accepted  and  the  committee  continued.  Those  in  favor  of  that 
motion  will  say  "aye;"  opposed,  "no."    The  motion  is  carried. 

The  next  is  a  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Concrete  and     Report  of 

Reinforced  Concrete.  Committee  on 

^^-,  -w-^-r*  A<^A^-r^mi.  ConcTeteaml 

t.  C.  ScHNEroER,  Past-Presidext^  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — This  report    Reinforced 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  who  will  read  it 
to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Humphrey  presented  the  following  report: 

President  and  Members  of  the 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 

Qextlemen: — ^Your  Special  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Re- 
inforced Concrete  desires  to  present  the  following  report  on  the 
work  accomplished  during  the  past  year : 

la  the  matter  of  the  collation  of  existing  literature  and  the 
Ksults  of  previous  investigations,  your  Committee  finds  the  amount 


1 
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CwnSSttee'  n  ^^  work  entailed  much  greater  than  had  heen  anticipated,  and  the 

Concrete  and  close  of  the  year  finds  the  reports  of  the  various  sub-committees  on 

Concrete*     *^^®  subject  only  partially  completed;  inasmuch  as  this  work  re- 

(codtioued).    quires  searches  in  libraries  involving  a  great  amount  of  time,  it  is 

the  opinion  of  your  Committee  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 

it   to   do   this   work   unaided.     It   has   therefore   appealed    to    the 

Secretary  of  the  Society  and  he  has  agreed  to  make  such  searches 

•  in  the  library  of  the  Society  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the 

Committee.    There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  work  will  be 

completed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  present  year.     During  the  year 

your  Committee  has  planned,  and  there  is  being  executed  under 

its  direction,  an  extensive  series  of  tests  of  concrete  and  reinforced 

concrete,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  sufficient  data  to  serve  as 

the  basis  in  the  preparation  of  a  report. 

This  work  is  being  done  in  the  Structural  Material  Testing 
Laboratories  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  in  the  laboratories  of  some  of  the  technological  institu- 
tions possessing  the  requisite  facilities. 

The  investigations  at  St.  Louis  are  made  possible  by  an  ap- 
propriation of  $100  000  made  by  the  last  Congress  and  available 
imtil  June  30th,  1907;  the  present  Congress  is  expected  to  appro- 
priate a  like  sum  of  money,  thus  extending  the  work  until  Jano 
30th,  1908. 

Your  Committee  desires  to  express  its  thorough  appreciation 
and  thanks  for  the  interest  taken  and  the  untiring  assistance 
rendered  on  behalf  of  this  appropriation  by  a  fellow  member  of 
our  Society,  the  Hon.  William  H.  Wiley,  Member  of  Congress  from 
New  Jersey. 

Two  bulletins  will  be  issued  shortly  by  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  giving  the  results  of  the  tests  thus  far  made  at 
St.  Louis  and  in  the  laboratories  of  the  various  technological  in- 
stitutions, and  it  is  the  intention,  if  practicable,  for  the  Geolo^- 
cal  Survey  to  issue  monthly  or  bi-monthly  bulletins,  giving  the 
results  of  tests  as  rapidly  as  available. 

From  now  on,  your  Conmiittee  believes  that  the  great  amount 
of  necessary  work  of  a  preliminary  character  which  has  been  done 
will  begin  to  bear  fruit  and  show  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
entrusted  to  the  Committee. 

Your  Committee  asks  for  its  continuance. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

C.  C.  Schneider^  Chairman. 
Richard   L.   Humphrey,   Secretary. 
Committee : 

C.  C.  Schxetoer, 

Emil  Swexsson, 

Richard  L.  Humphrey, 

John  E.  Greiner, 

W.  K.  Hatt, 

Olaf  Hoff, 

Robert  W.  Lesley,  ' 

j.  w.  schaub, 

A.  N.  Talbot, 

J.  R.  Worcester. 
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The  President. — ^You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete.  What  is  your 
pleasure? 

Mr.  Lowinson. — ^I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  the 
Committee  continued. 

Motion  seconded,  stated  and  carried. 

The  PREsroENT. — The  next  in  order  is  the  report  of  the  Com-     Report  of 
mittee    on    Amendments    to    the    Constitution.      I    will    ask    Mr.  Amendments 
Whinery,  the  Chairman,  to  present  this  report.  Constitution. 

Samuel  Whinery,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  have  not  been  able  to 
see  in  the  meeting  Mr.  Merriman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 
Is  Mr.  Merriman  here?*  If  so,  I  would  like  him  to  present  the 
report  to  the  Society;  if  not,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  read  the  report,  as  it  has  already  been 
issued  to  the  membership. 

The  President. — The  Secretary  will  read  the  report. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 

CONSTITUTION. 

At  the  Business  Meeting  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  So- 
ciety, held  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  last,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted: 

^hat  the  proposed  amendments  be  referred  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  further  consideration  and  report,  with  instructions  to 
place  such  report  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  at  least  sixty  days 
prior  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  so  that  copies  of  it  may  be  sent  to  the 
membership  in  advance  of  that  meeting.'^ 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  Committee  resun^ed  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  thus  recommitted  to  it,  and  now  submits 
the  following  report,  which  may  be  considered  as  supplementary  to 
its  previous  report. 

The  Committee  has  taken  note  of,  and  has  given  careful  con- 
sideration to,  the  discussion  at  the  Annual  Convention  relating  to 
the  amendments  then  proposed  by  it,  and  has  re-examined  the  whole 
subject  in  tike  light  of  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  then  offered, 
and  now  recommends  that  the  Constitution  be  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  whole  of  Article  II,  and  substitute  for  it  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Article  II. — ^Membership. 

Sec.  1. — The  membership  of  the  Society  shall  be  classified  as 

follows : 

Honorary  Members,  Members,  Associate  Members,  Associates, 
Juniors,  and  Fellows. 
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Report  of  2. — The  Members  and  Associate  Members  shall  constitute  the 

Ain^^u    Corporate  Membership  of  the  Society. 

CovSt^Mon         ^' — "^  Corporate  Member  shall  be  a  Civil,  Military,  Naval,  Min- 
(continQed).    iug,   Mechanical,   Electrical,   or   other  professional  Engineer,   an 
Architect  or  a  Marine  Architect. 

4. — ^A  Member  shall  be  not  less  than  thirty-three  years  of  age; 
shall  have  been  in  the  active  practice  of  engineering  for  at  least 
ten  years ;  shall  be  qualified  to  design  and  direct  engineering  works ; 
shall  have  had  responsible  charge  of  engineering  work  of  import- 
ance for  at  least  five  years,  and  shall  have  attained  honorable  stand- 
ing in  the  profession.  Graduation  from  a  school  of  engineering 
of  good  reputation  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  two  years  of 
active  practice.  The  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  professor  of 
engineering  in  any  of  its  branches  in  such  a  school  shall  be  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  active  practice. 

5. — ^An  Associate  Member  shall  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  years 
of  age;  shall  have  been  in  the  active  practice  of  engineering  for  at 
least  siz  years,  and  shall  have  had  responsible  charge  of  engineering 
work  of  importance  for  at  least  one  year.  Graduation  from  a  school 
of  engineering  of  good  reputation  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to 
two  years  of  active  practice.  The  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  in  any  of  its  branches  in  such  a  school 
shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  active  practice. 

6. — An  Honorary  Member  shall  be  a  person  of  acknowledg^ed  emi- 
nence in  some  branch  of  engineering  or  the  sciences  relating  thereto. 
There  shall  be  not  more  than  twenty  Honorary  Members  at  any  one 
time. 

7. — An  Associate  shall  be  one  who  by  scientific  acquirements  or 
technical  experience  has  attained  a  position  in  his  special  pursuit 
qualifying  him  to  co-operate  with  engineers  in  the  advancement 
of  professional  knowledge  and  practice,  although  he  may  not  be 
a  professional  engineer. 

8. — A  Junior  shall  be  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
his  connection  with  the  Society  shall  cease  when  he  becomes  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  unless  he  shall  have  been  transferred  to  another 
grade  of  membership.  He  shall  have  been  in  the  active  practice  of 
engineering  for  at  least  two  years,  or  he  shall  have  been  graduated 
from  a  school  of  engineering  of  good  reputation.  The  status  of 
Juniors  elected  prior  to  March  4,  1891,  is  not  changed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Section. 

9. — ^A  Fellow  shall  have  contributed  to  the  permanent  funds  of 
the  Society.  After  July  1,  1907,  admission  to  the  grade  of  Fellow 
shall  be  discontinued. 

10. — Honorary  Members,  Associates,  Juniors  and  Fellows  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Society  except  the  rights  to 
vote  and  to  hold  office.     Corporate  Members,  elected  to  Honorary 
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Membership,   shall  not  thereby   forfeit  their  rights   as   Corporate 
Members. 

Amend  Sec.  2  of  Art.  IH  by  inserting  in  the  final  clause,  after 
the  word  "applicant/*  the  words  "i)088e88es  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions and" .  The  clause  will  then  read,  "to  show  that  the  ap- 
plicant possesses  the  necessary  qualifications  and  is  worthy  of  ad- 
mission." 


In  reference  to  these  amendments,  the  Committee  wishes  to  sup- 
plement its  previous  report  with  the  following  remarks: 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  its  former  report,  the  Committee  is 
still  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  change  the  present 
classification  of  the  membership,  or  to  change  the  present  names  of 
the  several  grades. 

The  Committee  recognized  from  the  first  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing in  the  Constitution  an  accurate  and  adequate  definition  of  the 
term.  Civil  Engineering,  and  devoted  much  careful  thought  to  the 
matter.  The  appropriate  place  in  the  Constitution  for  such  a  defi- 
nition is  obviously  in  Art.  I.  The  resolution  appointing  the  Com- 
mittee and  fixing  the  scope  of  its  work,  seemed  to  confine  its  con- 
sideration to  matters  relating  to  membership  alone,  and  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  feel  that  an  amendment  to  Art.  I  could  be  con- 
sidered as  pertinent  to  the  amendments  referred  to  it.  But  a  defi- 
nition of  civil  engineering,  or  of  the  civil  engineer,  seemed  essen- 
tial in  order  to  describe  and  limit  correctly  the  boundaries  of  cor- 
porate membership,  and  the  Committee,  therefore,  endeavored  to 
incorporate  such  a  definition  in  the  provisions  of  Art.  II. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has,  from  the  first, 
held  to  the  original  broad  interpretation  of  the  term  Civil  Engi- 
neering, as  a  generic  term,  including  the  various  branches  now 
known  by  specific  names  such  as  mechanical  engineering,  mining 
engineering,  electrical  engineering,  and  others,  and  excluding  only 
engineering  devoted  to  purely  military  operations.  The  Society 
followed  in  this  respect  the  lead  and  example  of  the  oldest  and  most 
influential  society  of  engineers  in  existence — The  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britain — and  the  committee  has  as- 
sumed that  our  Society  does  not  wish  to  change  its  position  on  this 
point 

But  the  work  of  the  civil  engineer  merges  by  almost  impercep- 
tible gradations  into  that  of  the  trades  and  many  of  the  common 
occupations  of  mankind,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult,  if  it  be  indeerl 
possible,  to  frame  any  general  definition  which,  on  one  hand,  will 
be  broad  enough  to  cover  the  recognized  legitimate  field  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  on  the  other  hand,  will  clearly  differentiate  it  from  oc- 
c\ipations  or  pursuits  which  are  not  oonsiderod  civil   engineering. 
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Committee  on  ^^^  classical  and  often  quoted  definition,  by  Tredgold,  adopted  by 
Am=>nd'^ent8  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it 
CoDstitution  logically  includes  manufacturers,  farmers  and  many  other  classes 
(continued^.  q£  people,  since  clearly  they  are  often  engaged  in  the  scientific  or 
practical  work  of  directing  the  great  sources  of  power  in  Nature  for 
the  use  and  convenience  of  man.  The  committee  was  not  able  to  find, 
or  to  devise  and  to  agree  upon,  a  satisfactory  brief  definition  whidi 
might  be  appropriately  used  in  stating  in  general  terms  the 
professional  qualifications  for  Corporate  Membership,  and  be- 
fore its  previous  report,  abandoned  the  attempt.  The  discussion 
at  the  Annual  Convention  indicated,  however,  that  such  a  definition 
is  felt  by  the  membership  to  be  important,  and  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  matter  has  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  attention  and  work 
of  the  Committee  since  the  amendments  were  recommitted  to  it 
Failing  to  agree  upon  any  concise  and  satisfactory  form  of  state- 
ment for  such  a  definition,  the  Committee  has  reluctantly  returned 
to  substantially  the  language  of  the  present  Constitution,  which 
designates  the  b^^ai^ches  of  the  profession  from  which  persons  shall 
be  eligible  for  Corporate  Membership.  It  may  be  stated  that  no 
member  of  the  Committee  feels  satisfied  with  this  form,  and  it  was 
adopted  only  after  the  failure  of  efforts  to  devise  a  satisfactory  defi- 
nition of  civil  engineering  acceptable  to  even  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  discussion  at  the  Annual  Convention  disclosed  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  certain  professional  classes,  namely.  Archi- 
tects and  Military  Engineers,  should  be  admitted  to  Corporate  Mem- 
bership. The  right  of  the  Society  to  exclude  these  classes  is  un- 
questioned, but  the  wisdom  of  doing  so  is  at  least  open  to  the 
gravest  doubt. 

In  the  view  of  the  Committee,  the  Society  is  primarily  an  or- 
ganization for  the  professional  improvement  of  its  members,  rather 
than  a  guild  in  which  one  of  the  objects  of  membership  is  benefit 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  and,  while  it  is  undesirable  to  admit 
persons  or  classes  not  in  harmony  with  this  primary  object,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  restrict  Corporate  Membership  to  civil  engineers, 
in  the  narrower  signification  of  the  name.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  frame  any  comprehensive  definition  of  civil  engineering  that 
would  wholly  exclude  Architecture  and  Military  Engineering,  as 
these  terms  are  now  understood.  In  the  present  status  of  the  Society» 
with  its  established  reputation  for  wise  conservatism,  it  is  believed 
there  would  be  less  danger  to  its  best  interests  in  broadening  than 
in  narrowing  the  limitations  of  Corporate  Membership. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  discussion  that  many  architects  are  lit- 
tle more  than  decorators,  and  should,  therefore,  be  classed  with 
artists  rather  than  with  civil  engineers.  If  this  be  true,  it 
may  be  said  in  reply  that  such  persons  could  not  be  admitted  to 
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Corporate  Membership,  under  even  the  most  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  grades  of  Member 
and  Associate  Member.  The  Board  of  Direction  may,  it  would  seem, 
be  safely  depended  upon  to  draw  the  necessary  distinction  between 
what  is  and  what  is  not  the  engineering  element  in  architecture. 
It  was  suggested  that  architects  might  be  more  appropriately  ad- 
mitted to  the  grade  of  "Associate"  in  the  Society.  This  grade  was 
designed  to  form  a  working  connection  between  civil  engineers  and 
those  who  by  scientific  acquirements  or  practical  experience  have 
attained  a  position  in  their  special  pursuits  qualifying  them  to  co- 
operate with  engineers  in  the  advancement  of  professional  knowl- 
edge and  practice.  It  was  evidently  intended  that  only  persons  in- 
eligible for  Corporate  Membership  should  be  admitted  to  this  grade, 
since  the  present  Constitution  seems  to  exclude  from  it  those  who 
are  professional  engineers.  To  relegate  architects  to  this  grade 
would  practically  be  to  read  them  out  of  the  profession  of  engi- 
neering. The  Society  can  hardly  afford  to  take  this  position.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  any  considerable  number  of  the  worthy 
members  of  that  profession  would  care  to  join  the  Society  in  the 
subordinate  grade  of  "Associate,"  and  it  is,  therefore,  most  probable 
that  such  a  change  as  that  suggested  would  result  practically  in  the 
exclusion  of  architects  from  the  Society.  These  observations  apply 
in  some  degree  to  marine  architects,  whose  work  is,  in  the  main, 
unquestionably  engineering  design  and  construction. 

In  regard  to  the  Military  Engineer,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
distinction,  originally,  between  Civil  and  Military  Engineer- 
ing has  largely  disappeared.  In  this  country,  at  the  present  time, 
the  only  class  to  which  the  term  Military  Engineer  can  be  appro- 
priately applied  is  made  up  of  the  members  of  the  Engineer  and 
Ordnance  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  The  members  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  are  engaged  for  the  greater  part  of  their  time  upon  work 
which  is  distinctly  Civil  Engineering.  Even  when  their  duties  relate 
exclusively  to  military  projects,  such  as  the  construction  of  forts 
and  of  military  bridges,  the  purpose  rather  than  the  character  of 
the  work,  distinguishes  it  from  civil  engineering.  In  Vke 
manner,  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  members  of  the  OrdnaBoe 
Corps  is  distinctly  Mechanical  Engineering  of  a  high  order,  and 
admission  to  the  Society  from  this  corps  has  been  based,  heretofore, 
on  meritorious  work  of  that  character.  The  Committee  does  not 
understand  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Society  to  shut  its  doors 
against  the  members  of  either  of  these  corps,  and  it  is  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  any  other  engineers  in  this  country  to  whom  the 
term  military  engineer  is  appropriate. 

The  discussion  at  the  Annual  Convention  developed  some  vig- 
orous opposition  to  the  clause  proposed  at  that  time  which  required 
that  a  Member  "shall  have  attained  a  recognized  position  of  honor- 
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Report  of  able  high  standing  in  the  profession."  It  also  indicated  that  the 
Amendments  Committee  failed  to  make  sufBciently  clear  the  reasons  which  seemed 
Coi:«titution  ^  warrant  the  insertion  of  this  clause,  or  else  that  the  meaning  of 
(continued),    ^jj^  clause  was  misapprehended. 

The  Committee  did  not  anticipate  that  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  the  clause  would  be  open  to  misconception,  and  certainly  did  not 
intend  that  it  should  relate  to  fortuitous  or  popular  reputation.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  application  of  this  requirement  the 
candidate  will  be  judged  by  his  fellow  engineers  alone,  than  whom 
no  class  of  men  is  better  able  to  discern  and  to  value  properly  fac- 
titious reputation,  or  more  ready  to  recognize  and  to  concede  troe 
professional  merit. 

The  Committee  believes  that  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  the 
Society  in  favor  of  raising  the  standard  for  admission  to  the  grade 
of  Member,  and  it  has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  question 
how  this  may  best  be  accomplished.  The  age  of  admission  and  the 
time  engaged  in  professional  practice  might  be  advanced,  but 
these  qualifications  supply  no  adequate  measure  of  an  engineer's 
professional  capacity;  and  to  raise  these  requirements  very 
materially  might  exclude  men  who  in  more  important  requisites 
are  fully  eligible.  It  does  not  seem  to  the  Committee  wise  to  raise 
the  age  of  admission  above  33  years,  or  to  increase  at  all  the  other 
time  stipulations.  To  raise  the  other  requirements  and  to  state 
them  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  make  them  something  more  than 
matters  of  opinion  is  found  to  be  so  difficult  that  it  may  be  said  to 
be  almost  impossible. 

Under  these  conditions  the  most  practicable  course  would  seem 
to  be  to  supplement  such  requirements  as  it  is  possible  to  state,  by 
a  general  requirement  based  upon  the  reputation  of  the  applicant 
for  engineering  ability,  as  judged  by  his  professional  associates. 

The  present  Constitution  prescribes  certain  definite  and  unmistak- 
able requirements  for  admission  to  the  grade  of  member:  the  appli- 
cant must  be  at  least  thirty  years  old  and  must  have  been  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  for  at  least  ten  years.  It  also  stipulates 
certain  other  requirements  that  are  more  or  less  indefinite:  1k^ 
must  have  had  responsible  charge  of  work  for  at  least  five  years, 
and  he  must  be  qualified  to  design  as  well  as  to  direct  engineeriag 
work. 

What  constitutes  "responsible  charge  of  work?"  The  Board  of 
Direction  holds  it  to  mean  "the  direction  of  work  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  one  may  be  called  upon  to  use  skill  and  judgment 
in  meeting  unforeseen  conditions."  Without  presuming  to  criti- 
cise this  definition,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  hardly  a 
Junior  in  the  Society  who  has  been  at  professional  work  for  a  few- 
years,  and  has  discharged  his  duties  satisfactorily,  who  has  not 
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often  met  and  complied  with  this  requirement.  The  Board  douht- 
less  adopted  this  definition  because  it  found  it  impossible  to  frame 
a  more  accurate  one  that  would  fit  the  many  varying  conditions. 
More  or  less  ''responsible  charge"  is  involved  in  the  work  of  any 
engineer,  whatever  his  professional  attainments  and  skill  may  be, 
and  there  are  so  many  gradations  in  the  degree  and  character  of 
responsibility  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  defi- 
nite measure  which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution. 
The  subordinate  engineer  upon  one  work  may  be  burdened  with  a 
greater  weight  of  responsible  charge  than  the  chief  engineer  on  an- 
other. Between  the  responsibility  of  the  engineer  who  constructs-  or 
maintains  a  logging  or  mining  tramway  a  few  miles  long,  and  that  of 
the  one  who,  perhaps  not  a  whit  more  honorably  and  successfully, 
constructs  or  maintains  a  great  trunk  line  railroad,  there  is  ob- 
viously a  wide  range.  Strictly  construed,  however,  one  is  as 
much  in  responsible  charge  as  the  other.  What  the  Board  of  Di- 
rection very  properly  takes  into  consideration  in  the  practical 
appHcation  of  this  requirement  is  the  character  and  importance  of 
the  responsibility  involved.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  based  upon 
the  ascertainable  facts,  and  these  facts,  in  the  aggregate,  are  ele- 
ments in  the  professional  reputation  of  the  applicant. 

The  requirement  that  the  applicant  must  be  qualified  to  de- 
sign as  well  as  to  direct  engineering  work  is  also  indefinable  in 
exact  terms.  The  ruling  of  the  Board,  that  qualification  to  design 
"is  to  be  proved  by  actual  performance,  by  having  added  something 
of  some  importance  to  the  actual  engineering  work  done  in  the 
world,"  is  itself  indefinite.  Assuming  that  all  the  facts  are  obtain- 
able, the  question  of  what  constitutes  importance  in  the  work  de- 
signed must  in  many  cases  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  Neither  is  the 
qualification  to  direct  engineering  work  susceptible  of  definite 
gradation. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  then,  that  of  the  present  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  grade  of  Member,  two  only  are  definite — age  and 
length  of  professional  service — and  neither  of  these  offers  a  satis- 
factory measure  of  an  engineer's  professional  knowledge  or  skill,  or 
of  his  fitness  for  admission  to  the  highest  grade  of  membership.  The 
others  are  so  indefinite  that  in  practice  the  Board,  in  considering 
applications,  and  the  Society  in  voting  upon  the  question  of  ad- 
mission, must  rely  largely  upon  the  professional  reputation  of  the 
applicant,  as  evidenced  by  the  historical  facts  of  his  career. 

The  distinction  between  the  grade  of  Associate  Member  and 
that  of  Member  should  involve  something  more  than  the  elements  of 
age,  length  of  professional  service  and  other  qualities  that  may  be 
definitely  measured  and  stated.  The  grade  of  Member  may,  in  a 
measure,  be  considered  an  honorary  degree,  denoting  that  the  engi- 
neer upon  whom  it  is  conferred  has,  in  the  opinion  of  his  feUow 
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cJ^ittee  on  ®a«in©er8,  won  by  merit  a  position  of  some  honor  and  distinction 

Amendments   in  the  ranks  of  the  profession.     This  opinion  must  necessarily  be 

Constitution   founded  upon  the  professional  knowledge  and  skill  he  has  dis- 

(conttnued).    pigy^d^  and  the  character  and  extent  of  the  work  he  has  aooom- 

plished,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  professional  reputation  he  has 

built  up  among  his  fellow  engineers. 

The  reasons  above  stated  seem  to  the  Committee  to  warrant  the 
retention  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  of  the  requirement  that 
candidates  for  the  grade  of  Member  shall  have  ''attained  honorable 
standing  in  the  profession.'' 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  other  amendments  now  recom- 
mended were  given  in  the  previous  report  of  the  Committee,  and  as 
no  serious  objection  to  these  was  expressed  at  the  Convention,  they 
need  not  be  considered  further  in  this  report. 

EespectfuUy  submitted, 
S.  Whinery, 
Alfred  Noble^ 
Onward  Bates, 
Morris  E.  Sherrerd^ 
Samuel  E.  Tinkham, 
Thaddeus  Merriman^ 

Committee. 

The  Secretary. — There  is  a  minority  report,  signed  by  Mr. 
Trautwine,  who  is  here. 

The  President. — The  chair  will  interrupt  this  matter  for  a 
moment — the  time  for  closing  the  ballot  for  officers  has  arrived. 
If  there  are  any  members  who  wish  to  vote,  their  ballots  will  now  be 
received.    • 

The  chair  declares  the  ballot  for  officers  closed. 

The  next  matter  is  the  Minority  Eeport  on  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  Mr.  Trautwine  made  that  report;  I  think  he  is 
present. 

John  C.  Trautwine,  Jr.,  Assoc  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  presented  the 
following  report: 

MINORITY    REPORT. 

The  undersigned,  a  minority  of  a  Committee,  to  which  were  re- 
ferred certain  proposed  Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  respect- 
fully reports: 

That  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  differ  with  his  fellow  mem- 
bers on  the  Committee  in  five^  matters  of  some  importance,  namely: 

(1).  In  Sec.  I,  Art.  11,  the  use  of  the  term  "Members"  to  signi^ 
only  the  members  in  the  highest  grade;  while,  elsewhere  in  the  Con- 
stitution, the  same  term  is  used  to  signify  members  of  all  grades; 

(2).  The  proposed  wording  of  Sec.  8  of  Art.  IT; 
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(8).  In  Sec.  4,  Art.  U,  the  raising  of  the  lower  age  limit  from 
30  to  33  years; 

(4).  In  Sec.  4,  Art.  U,  the  requirement  that  a  Member  "shall 
have  attained  honorable  standing  in  the  prof ession'^ ; 

(6).  In  Sec.  7,  Art.  11,  the  use  of  the  words  "although  he  may 
not  be  a  professional  engineer." 

Beferring  to  these  several  points  of  difference,  the  undersigned 
would  recommend: 

(1).  That  Sec.  I  of  Art.  11,  be  made  to  read  as  foUows: 
Sec.  1. — The  membership  of  the  Society  shall  be  classified  as 
follows: 

Honorary  Members,  Senior  Members,  Associate  Members,  Asso- 
ciates, Juniors,  and  Fellows. 

Sec.  1  of  Art.  11,  as  proposed  by  the  Committee,  follows  the  Con- 
stitution as  at  present  worded,  in  using  one  and  the  same  word^ 
''Members,"  to  designate  (1)  all  members  of  the  Society  (or  at  least 
all  Corporate  and  Honorary  Members),  and  (2)  members  of  the 
highest  class. 

It  is  plainly  imf  ortunate  to  use  one  and  the  same  word  to  desig- 
nate two  distinct  ideas,  one  of  these  ideas  including  the  other.  No 
authority,  however  resi>ectable,  can  justify  such  abuse  of  language. 

The  undersigned  suggests  that  some  qualifying  term  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  word  "Member,"  when  used  to  indicate  the 
highest  class  of  membership  in  the  Society;  and  that  the  word 
"Senior"  is  a  suitable  term  for  this  purpose. 

(2).  For  Sec.  3  of  Art.  11,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee, 
read: 

Sec.  2. — Corporate  Members  shall  be  persons  who  are,  or  who 
have  been,  engaged  in  the  profession  or  work  of  civil  engineering 
in  its  broad  sense,  including  its  several  branches,  such  as  those 
commonly  known  as  Civil,  Mining,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. 

The  section,  as  proposed  by  the  undersigned,  has  the  merit  that 
it  makes  eligible  to  Corporate  Membership  those  who  have  qualified 
thenriselves  for  such  membership  by  being,  or  by  having  been,  en- 
gaged in  the  profession  or  work  of  civil  engineering,  by  whatever 
term  their  particular  branch  of  the  profession  may  be  called.  It 
thus  avoids  the  necessity  of  making  out  a  catalogue  of  those 
branches,  a  catalogue  which  must  always  be  liable  to  the  necessity 
of  amendment  by  the  addition  of  newly  created  titles,  or  otherwise. 

To  undertake  to  furnish  such  a  catalogue  thus  subjects  the 
Society  to  the  risk  of  giving  unintentional  offense  to  the  members 
of  some  class  of  engineers,  the  name  of  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
catalogue. 

The  Committee  carefully  sought  to  avoid  all  possible  offense  to 
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Report  of     members  of  such  branches,  and  the  undersigned  submits  his  pro- 
Ameuujjients   posed  substitute  as  a  means  of  avoiding  such  offense,  making  Mem- 
Constitution   bership  depend,  not  upon  the  title  assigned  to,  or  assumed  by,  the  ap- 
^continued).    piicant  for  membership,  but  upon  the  past  or  present  activity  of  such 
applicant. 

(3).  Sec.  4. — To  raise  the  lower  age  limit  from  30  to  33  yearsy 
would  deprive  the  Society  of  three  years'  membership  of  many  men 
richly  entitled  to  it. 

(4).  In  Sec.  4,  the  requirement  that  "A  Member  shall  have  at- 
tained honorable  standing  in  the  profession,"  while  no  such  re- 
quirement is  made  in  the  case  of  members  of  other  classes,  implies 
that  members  of  those  classes  need  not  have  attained  honorable 
standing  in  the  profession. 

The  undersigned  fully  agrees  with  his  fellow  members  as  to  the 
desirability  of  inserting  some  such  clause,  but  he  submits  that 
the  clause  here  used,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  so  used  as  to  cover  all 
grades  of  membership. 

He  believes  that  some  additional  qualification  of  this  sort 
should  be  required  of  members  of  the  highest  grade,  and  he  would 
suggest  that,  in  the  case  of  members  of  that  grade,  the  word  ''high'* 
should  be  introduced,  making  the  additional  requirement,  for  that 
grade,  read:  "Shall  have  attained  high  standing  in  the  profession-" 

(5).  The  Constitution,  in  its  present  form,  requires,  in  Sec.  5 
of  Art.  n,  that  "An  Associate  shall  be  a  person  who  *  ♦  ♦  has 
attained  a  position  *  *  *  qualifying  him  to  co-operate  with 
engineers    *    *    *    but  who  is  not  a  professional  engineer." 

This  last  clause  has  been  taken  as  meaning  that  no  professional 
engineer  is  eligible  as  an  Associate;  and  the  Committee,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  undersigned,  amended  the  last  clause  to  read:  ''al- 
though he  may  not  be  a  professional  engineer." 

This  obviated  the  difficulty  just  mentioned,  but  the  undersigned 
now  sees  that  this  amendment  leaves  the  section  in  bad  shape  rhet- 
orically, and  makes  it  fail  of  its  purpose;  for  the  section,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Committee,  provides  in  ejQFect  that  "An  Associate,  al- 
though he  may  not  be  a  professional  engineer,  shall  be  one  quali- 
fied to  co-operate  with  engineers;"  whereas  the  intention  of  the 
section  doubtless  is  that  one  qualified  to  co-operate  with  engineers 
shall  be  eligible  as  an  Associate,  although  he  may  not  be  a  pro- 
fessional engineer. 

The  undersigpaed  submits  that  both  clauses  may  be  obviated  by 
simply  erasing  the  words,  "although  he  may  not  be  a  professional 
engineer." 

As  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  the  undersigrned  suggests 
such  rearrangement  of  the  sections  that  the  following  provision 
may  be  stated  once  for  all  as  applying  both  to  members  of  the 
highest  grade  and  to  Associate  Members. 

"Graduation  from  a  school  of  engineering  of  good  reputation  wh^ll 
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be  considered  equivalent  to  two  years  of  active  practice.  The  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  professor  of  engineering  in  any  of  its 
branches  in  such  a  school  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  active 
practice." 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  C.  Trautwine,  Jr. 

The  President. — ^I  am  going  to  ask  those  members  who  aie 
standing  in  the  rear  if  they  will  kindly  take  seats.  We  will  have 
to  keep  quiet  during  the  discussion  of  matters. 

You  have  heard  the  report  of  your  committee  and  also  the 
report  of  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.    What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Fisher. — ^I  move  that  the  reports  be  accepted. 

Mr,  North. — The  effect  of  that  motion  would  be  that  both  re- 
ports would  dome  up  for  discussion.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about 
it,  for  a  vote 

Mr.  Fisher. — ^I  move  that  both  reports  be  accepted. 

The  President. — That  the  report  of  the  committee  be  accepted 
and  the  report  of  the  minority  be  accepted,  which  would  bring  the 
matter  before  the  meeting  for  discussion.  Those  in  favor  of  the 
motion  will  say  "aye;"  opposed,  "no."  Carried.  The  reports  are 
accepted  and  they  are  now  before  the  meeting. 

The  Secretary. — ^I  have  two  or  three  written  communications 
from  gentlemen  who  could  not  be  here.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well 
to  read  them  first. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letters:  Discussion  on 

Amendments. 

10  Victoria  Street, 

Westminster,.  S.  W.,  Dec.  8,  1906. 
C.  W.  Hunt,  Esq., 

Sec,  Am.  8.  C.  E, 

Dear  Sir: — ^While  favoring  in  general  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  as  drafted  by  the  Committee,  I  desire  to  put  on  record 
my  protest  against  the  substitution  in  Art.  II,  Sec.  7,  of  the 
words  "although  he  may  not  be  a  professional  engineer"  for  "but 
who  is  not  a  professional  engineer.'^  It  seems  to  me  essential  that 
engineers  should  be  excluded  from  the  class  of  Associates.  Surely 
any  one  who  is  an  engineer  and  otherwise  desirable  can  find  his 
place  either  among  Members,  Associate  Members,  or  Juniors,  and 
to  admit  him  as  Associate  is  simply  to  allow  him  to  enjoy  most  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Society  while  evading  a  portion  of  the  dues. 

With  best  wishes,  and  regretting  that  I  cannot  be  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  Yours  truly, 

M.  E.  Yeatman. 
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Discuasion  on  Chalon  s.  Saone,  Dec-  28,  1906. 

Ameadments.    ^~  ~^y.  — —  — . 

(conttnued^     ChaS.  WaRBEN  HuNT^  £sq.^ 

Secretary,  Am,  8oc.  C.  E, 

Dear  Sir: — The  circular  of  Nov.  23d,  1906,  has  reached  me  here. 
I  would  like  to  offer  some  suggestions  along  the  lines  I  have  for 
several  years  advocated  in  regard  to  membership  in  the  Society. 
The  scope  of  the  Society  in  work  and  membership  should  be 
broader  and  less  restricted,  as  the  work  of  the  Engineer  is  constantly 
broadening  and  including  on  almost  every  large  work  the  various 
classes  of  work  referred  to  in  the  majority's  definition  No.  3  of  a 
"Corporate  Member." 

For  example,  the  port  which,  as  Consulting  Engineer,  I  am 
preparing  to  build  at  Para,  Brazil,  embraces  civil,  mechanical,  elec- 
trical and  even  mining  engineering,  if  provision  for  handling  coal 
comes  under  the  latter  head.  Why  should  there  be  any  distinction 
made  between  these  branches  of  civil  engineering?  We  may  any 
day  have  new  names  added  to  the  classes  of  Civil  Engineering;  and 
therefore  I  am  in  favor  of  abolishing  all  distinction,  and  let  it  be 
understood  that  "Civil  Engineering"  embraces  all  professional  en- 
gineering except  "Military."  In  other  words,  adopt  the  principle 
and  methods  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  London, 
where,  when  once  inside  the  walls,  all  members  are  "Civil  En- 
gineers"— whether  they  be  Hawkshaws,  or  Whites,  or  Preeces,  or 
Kennedy,  or  Fox's,  or  Barrys — whether  they  manage  the  telegraph 
services  of  Great  Britain,  or  build  the  warships  or  mercantile  ves- 
sels, or  are  proficient  in  chemical  engineering,  or  in  any  other  way 
utilize  "the  great  sources  of  Power  in  Nature  for  the  use  and  con- 
venience of  Man. 

My  views  on  this  subject  have  often  been  expressed  to  the  So- 
ciety, and  I  need  not  repeat  them. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  phraseology  of  Mr.  Traut^ 
wine  for  Sec.  2  be  as  follows,  and  be  adopted: 

"Corporate  Members  shall  be  those  who  are  or  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  professional  work  of  Civil  Engineering  in  its  broad 
sense." 

I  am  sure  that  the  definition  of  a  "Corporate  Member,"  as  given 
by  the  Majority  is  not  correct,  for  it  distinctly  includes  'Mili- 
tary," and  the  Military  Engineer  is  a  "professional  Engineer,"  and 
yet,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  page  3,  those  engineers  devoted  "to 
purely  military  operations"  are  excluded,  as  they  ought  to  be  in  a 
"Civil  Engineers"  Society — as  is  done  by  the  Inst.  C. 'E.  By  in- 
cluding "military"  in  the  definition,  the  Society  is  not  following  "in 
this  respect  the  lead  and  example  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential 
Society  of  Engineers  in  existence — The  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers of  Great  Britain." 
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In  other  respects,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  views  of  the 
majority  are  correct,  although  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Trautwine  in 
reference  to  the  term  "member**  is  proper,  and,  could  a  more  dis- 
tinctive title  be  found  and  more  definite,  it  would  be  well' to  adopt 
it,  although  I  do  not  like  the  word  "senior." 

I  am  yours  truly, 

E.  L.  CoRTHELL,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Jany.  12,  1907. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt, 

8ecy.,  Am,  Soc.  C.  E., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Mr,  Hunt: — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  proper  or 
parliamentary  to  discuss  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion by  letter,  but  I  wish  to  strongly  urge  that  the  last  sentence  of 
Sections  4  and  6  of  Article  11  shall  read:  "The  performance  of 
the  duties  of  a  professor  of  engineering  in  any  of  its  branches  in 
such  a  school  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  active  practice  in 
charge  of  engineering  work." 

I  think  it  ill  becomes  this  society  to  fail  to  recognize,  much 
less  to  put  a  slight  upon,  members  of  the  teaching  profession;  and 
I  believe  that  a  man  who  is  qualified  to  hold  the  position  of  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  in  a  technical  school  of  recognized  standing 
u  a  man  who  would  be  a  desirable  member  of  the  society.  Some 
teachers  are  by  virtue  of  their  location  unable  to  do  ranch  in  the 
way  of  practical  or  consulting  work,  but  they  may  nevertheless  do 
some,  and  they  may  by  study,  investigation  and  experiment  be 
thoroughly  equipped  with  knowledge  and  judgment  on  important 
branches  of  the  profession.  Many  professors  do  consulting  work, 
but  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  charge  of  work,  and  I  fail  to  see  why  a 
man  who  has  had  charge  of  laying  a  few  miles  of  railroad  track 
or  sewer  work  should  be  given  a  standing  higher  than  that  of  a  man 
who  has  perhaps  been  his  teacher  and  to  whom  he  owes  very  likely 
a  great  part  of  his  success. 

As  the  Constitution  stands,  a  young  man  only  a  few  years  out 
of  college  is  eligible  for  membership,  while  his  professor,  who  may 
be  twenty  years  older  and  possessed  of  infinitely  greater  knowledge 
and  judgment,  although  not  of  actual  experience  in  the  details  of 
constructive  work,  is  not  eligible. 

It  is  hard  enough  now  to  induce  good  men  to  go  into  the  teach- 
ing profession,  and  it  is  going  to  be  harder  still  if  the  status  of 
teachers  is  not  in  some  way  improved.  The  establishment  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  is  a  great  step  in  this  direction,  by  assuring 
to  a  man  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  arduous  and  unremunerative 
profession  of  teaching  a   competency  for  his  declining  years.     I 
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DiscuMionon  know  of  teachers  who  have  been  refused  admission  to  this  society 

Amenaments       -i  1 1    .  i 

(continued),  who  would  m  every  way  have  been  an  ornament  to  its  member- 
ship. I  know  of  others  who  would  not  apply  for  admission  because 
they  did  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  being  rejected.  Naturally^  a 
teacher  who  has  confidence  in  himself  and  his  work  does  not  desire 
to  take  a  secondary  place  in  his  professional  society.  Full  mem- 
bership is  none  too  good  for  him. 

The  proposed  amendment  makes  architects  and  military  en- 
gineers eligible  for  admission  to  the  society,  and  I  desire  to  quote 
here  from  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Conm[iittee.     They  say: 

"The  discussion  at  the  Annual  Convention  disclosed  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  whether  certain  professional  classes,  name- 
ly. Architects  and  Military  Engineers,  should  be  admitted  to  Cor- 
porate Membership.  The  right  of  the  Society  to  exclude  these 
classes  is  unquestioned,  but  the  wisdom  of  doing  so  is  at  least 
open  to  the  gravest  doubts. 

"In  the  view  of  the  Conmiittee,  the  Society  is  primarily  an 
organization  for  the  professional  improvement  of  its  members, 
rather  than  a  guild  in  which  one  of  the  objects  of  membership  is 
benefit  from  a  business  point  of  view,  and,  while  it  is  undesirable 
to  admit  persons  or  classes  not  in  harmony  with  this  primary  ob- 
ject, it  would  be  unwise  to  restrict  Corporate  Membership  to  civil 
engineers,  in  the  narrower  signification  of  the  name.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  frame  any  comprehensive  definition  of  civil  engi- 
neering that  would  wholly  exclude  Architecture  and  Military  En- 
gineering, as  these  terms  are  now  understood.  In  the  present 
status  of  the  Society,  with  its  established  reputation  for  wise  con- 
servatism, it  is  believed  there  would  be  less  danger  to  its  best  in- 
terests in  broadening  than  in  narrowing  the  limitations  of  Corpo- 
rate Membership." 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  case  of  the  engineering  pro- 
fessor is  much  stronger  even  than  that  of  the  architect  and  military 
engineer.  The  professor  is  certainly  in  as  close  touch  with  en- 
gineering work  as  most  members  of  the  professions  referred  to. 
However,  if  the  society  is  "primarily  an  organization  for  the  pro- 
fessional improvement  of  its  members,"  a  professor  of  engineering 
should  not  be  excluded,  but  should  rather  be  welcomed. 

Geo.  F.  Swain. 

President,  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 

Dear  Sir: — The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  offer  the  following 
suggestions  to  be  read  in  discussion  of  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  at  the  Annual  Meeting: 

Change  the  proposed  amendments  as  now  recommended  by  Mr. 
Whinery's  Committee  by  striking  out  Sections  4,  6  and  7,  and  sub- 
stitute for  them  the  following: 

4. — "A  Member  shall  be  not  less  than  thirty-three  years  of  age; 
shall  have  been  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  for  at  least 
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ten  years ;  shall  be  qualified  to  design  and  direct  engineering  works ; 
shall  have  had  responsible  charge  of  engineering  or  architectural 
work  of  importance  for  at  least  ^ye  years,  and  shall  have  attained 
honorable  standing  in  his  profession.  Graduation  from  a  school 
of  engineering  of  good  reputation  shall  be  considered  equivalent 
to  two  years  of  active  practice.  The  jyerformance  of  the  duties 
of  a  professor  of  engineering  in  any  of  its  branches  in  such  a 
school  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  active  practice." 

5. — ^''An  Associate  Member  shall  be  not  less  than  twenty-five 
years  of  age;  shall  have  been  in  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession for  at  least  six  years,  and  shall  have  had  responsible  charge 
of  engineering  or  architectural  work  of  importance  for  at  least  one 
year.  Graduation  from  a  school  of  engineering  of  good  reputation 
shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  two  years  of  active  practice.  The 
performance  of  the  duties  of  a  professor  of  engineering  in  any  of 
its  branches  in  such  a  school  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  active 
practice." 

7. — "An  Associate  shall  be  one  who  by  scientific  acquirements 
or  technical  experience  is  qualified  to  co-operate  with  engineers  in 
the  advancement  of  professional  knowledge  and  practice,  although 
he  may  not  be  a  professional  engineer." 

The  changes  made  are  in  the  second,  fourth  and  sixth  lines  of 
Section  4,  in  the  second  and  third  lines  of  Section  5,  and  in  the 
third  and  fourth  lines  of  Section  7. 

In  support  of  these  changes,  it  may  be  said  that,  if  Article  U  of 
the  Constitution  is  to  be  amended  at  all,  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
perfect  the  wording  so  as  to  make  the  purpose  clear  and  leave  no 
room  for  doubt. 

Now,  by  the  use  of  the  word  "engineering"  in  certain  lines  of 
Sections  4  and  5  of  amendments  proposed  by  Committee,  under  a 
strict  construction,  architects  would  be  excluded  from  Corporate 
Membership,  excepting  when  the  architect  had  been  doing  actual 
engineering  work. 

It  is  nowhere  stated  that  architecture  and  engineering  are  one 
and  the  same.  In  fact.  Section  3  clearly  implies  that  architects 
are  not  professional  engineers. 

The  meaning  of  Article  H  is,  therefore,  not  as  clear  as  it  should 
be.  Section  3  admitting  the  architect,  while  Sections  4  and  5  all 
but  deny  him  admission.  By  changing  the  wording  as  suggested 
the  meaning  as  regards  architects  will  be  made  clear  while  the 
effectiveness  is  in  no  way  diminished. 

In  Section  7  the  old  wording  not  changed  by  the  Committee 
makes  it  appear  that  the  candidate's  position  is  the  important  factor. 
By  the  change  suggested  it  will  be  a  question  of  technical  qualifi- 
cations only,  which  would  certainly  seem  preferable. 

The  position  in  his  special  pursuit  which  the  candidate  has  at- 
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Am^nSm'^  t8  ^^^  ^^7  ^  taken  as  evidence  as  to  his  technical  qualificatioiis, 
(oontinued).    but  need  not  be  made  the  crucial  test. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  Bent  Russell, 
M,  Am.  8oe,  (7.  E. 
St.  Louis,  Jan.  14th,  1907. 

The  President. — The  matter  is  now  open  for  disciission. 

Mr.  Whinery. — ^Mr.  President,  I  assume  that  there  will  be 
more  or  less  discussion  of  this  report  and  of  its  details,  and,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  considered  in  detail,  I  move  that  the  several 
sections  be  taken  up  seriatim. 

The  President. — ^In  order  to  save  time,  the  chair  will  state  that 
that  will  be  the  course  of  procedure,  unless  some  objection  is  made. 

Mr.  Whinery. — Then,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  Section  1, 
Article  11,  as  proposed  by  the  Committee  be  adopted  and  sent  out 
to  letter-ballot. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  PREsroENT. — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  Section  1  of 
Article  II  be  adopted  and  sent  out  for  ballot  Any  discussion  on 
this  question? 

Mr.Lowinson. — Mr.  Schneider  has  drawn  my  attention  to  one 
point  in  connection  with  this  discussion,  and  that  was  that  marine 
architects 

The  President. — This  relates  only  to  Section  1  of  Article  IL 

Mr.  Lowinson. — Very  good. 

The  President. — Those  in  favor  of  adopting  Section  1  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  and  sending  it  out  to  letter-ballot  will 
say  "aye;"  opposed,  "no."    Carried. 

Mr.  Whinery. — Section  2  of  Article  U  is  practically  not 
changed  from  the  previous  Constitution,  and  I  suppose  there  is  no 
question  about  the  propriety  of  adopting  it,  but  I  take  it  that  it  is 
necessary  to  put  it  before  the  meeting.  I  make  the  same  motion  in 
reference  to  Section  2. 

The  President. — The  same  motion  has  been  made  in  respect 
to  Section  2  of  Article  II,  as  to  Section  1.  Those  in  favor  of  the 
motion  will  say  "aye;"  opposed,  "no."    Carried. 

Mr.  Whinery. — I  move  that  Section  3  of  Article  IT,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee,  be  adopted  and  forwarded  to  letter-ballot 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President. — ^It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  Section  3  of 
Article  11  be  adopted  and  sent  out  for  letter-ballot. 

W.  J.  Baldwin,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — If  it  is  in  order,  I  will 
move  that  the  word  "architect"  be  stricken  from  Section  3,  and 
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I  will  say  that  I  am  an  Associate  Member  of  the  Architects'  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  President. — The  chair  has  not  heard  the  motion  seconded. 
Motion  seconded. 

The  President. — The  motion  is  seconded.  It  is  now  open  for 
discussion. 

Mr.  Baldwin. — The  American  Institute  of  Architects  would  ob- 
ject to  bein^  called  a  guild,  just  as  much  as  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  very  par- 
ticular to  exclude  all  but  men  who  have  risen  very  high  in  the 
architectural  profession  from  full  membership,  and  they  exclude  en- 
gineers from  full  membership,  unless  they  can  in  some  way  call 
themselves  architects. 

Going  beyond  the  fact  that  they  exclude  civil  engineers  and 
other  engineers  from  full  membership  in  their  organization,  the 
relation  of  architects  and  engineers  is  becoming  peculiar.  The 
architect  to-day  is  cutting  out  the  engineer  on  all  his  enterprises, 
and  the  engineer  has  to  look  to  the  architect,  in  New  York  and 
other  big  cities,  actually  for  his  employment  in  many  of  these 
great  enterprises,  and  there  are  cases  to-day  in  New  York  City, 
that  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with,  wherein  the  architect  makes  the 
contract,  receives  the  commission  of  6%  for  himself,  receives  a 
commission  of*  5%  for  the  engineer,  and  offers  him  2J% — and  offers 
him  less. 

I  presume  that  the  subject  is  well  enough  known  to  a  great 
many  here,  and  I  have  said  enough  upon  the  subject.  The  facts 
remain.  Take  our  great  bridges.  There  is  an  association  here — ^I 
forget  its  name — to  which  all  the  designs  of  public  buildings  have  to 
be  submitted;  the  designs  of  bridges  have  to  be  submitted  to  it; 
and  these  men  come  in  and  criticise  the  engineering  work,  and, 
until  they  approve  of  it,  the  engineer  cannot  go  ahead  with  the 
scheme. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  unqualified  architect  should  be  a  member  of  this  Society,  when 
a  member  of  this  Society  cannot  be  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects. 

If  a  man  only  builds  a  house  that  is  worth  but  $5  000,  from  a 
fiet  of  plans  that  he  buys  from  the  Scientific  American  for  $25,  he 
puts  up  a  shingle  as  an  architect,  and  in  a  little  while  he  becomes 
a  member  of  the  Architects'  Society,  and  because  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Architects'  Society  he  becomes  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  thus  people  get  into  our  Society 
who  are  not  eligible  as  engineers.  They  have  no  engineering  quali- 
fications; and  where  we  put  a  high  standard  on  engineers  we  put 
a  very  low  standard  on  men  who  come  in  through  this  side  door. 
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Di8cu»ioiion         J|£r.  Allen. — As  counteracting  what  one  side  has  set  forth,  I 

(oontinued).    would  say  that  there  has  been  some  improvement  at  times  from  the 

fact  that  nowadays,  occasionally,  the  engineer  employs  the  architect 

and  expects  the  architect  to  do  the  artistic  work.    I  hope  we  shall 

find  more  of  them  in  the  future. 

Mr.  North. — I  would  like  to  say  that  this  Society  was  originally 
organized  as  The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  Archi- 
tects. While  we  were  domiciled  in  William  Street,  along  in  seventy 
odd,  the  late  Julius  W.  Adams,  Past-President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
read  a  paper  in  which  he  maintained  that  an  architect  was  a 
decorator  and  not  an  engineer,  and,  by  a  vote  of  this  Society,  the 
word  "Architect"  was  stricken  from  our  title,  and  we  became  The 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  but  at  no  time,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  there  been  any  exception  taken  to  architects  who  knew 
enough  to  design  a  stable  building,  entering  this  Society.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  can  trust  the  Directors  of  the  Society  to  exclude  mere 
decorators  and  only  admit  architects  who  know  something  of 
stability. 

Mr.  Lowinson. — Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen,  bearing  out  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  North,  it  has  been  my  intention  to  suggest  an 
extra  section  to  this  article  giving  the  Board  of  Direction  authori- 
ty to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  in  this  section.  The 
trend  of  the  discussion  caused  me  to  feel  that  possibly  that  might 
be  necessary,  and,  while  my  intention  was  to  suggest  something 
of  the  kind,  I  hardly  think  it  is  in  order  to  discuss  a  point  of  that 
kind  at  the  present  time.  I  just  want  to  draw  attention  to  some- 
thing that  Mr.  Schneider  mentioned  to  me,  and  that  is  the  words 
"Marine  Architects,"  the  last  words  of  Section  3.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  classification  of  the  marine  profession  to-day,  in  reference 
to  engineering,  is  naval  architects  and  marine  engineers,  and  I 
therefore  move,  unless  there  is  some  objection  to  it 

The  President. — The  question  before  the  Society  at  present  i» 
the  omission  of  the  word  "architect."  The  discussion  is  now  on 
the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Lowinson. — I  did  not  know  that  a  motion  was  before  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Schneider. — ^Will  Mr.  Baldwin  accept  my  amendment?  I 
have  an  amendment  to  offer  which  will  probably  be  the  same  thing 
as  Mr.  Baldwin's  motion  to  leave  out  the  word  "architect."  I  make 
a  motion,  if  Mr.  Baldwin  will  accept  it,  to  change  Section  3  to 
read  as  follows:  "A  Corporate  Member  shall  be  a  professional  en- 
gineer practicing  any  branch  of  the  profession." 

The  President. — The  question  is  whether  the  maker  of  that 
motion  desires  to  accept  it? 

Mr.  Baldwin. — ^Yes;  I  will;  that  relates  to  the  whole  clause. 
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The  President. — li  there  is  consent  from  the  Society,  the 
amendment  will  be  the  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Schneider  and  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Baldwin  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Chester. — ^I  liked  the  decision  of  the  chair  a  while  ago 
that  this  Society  was  not  bound  to  any  set  of  rules  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  could  not  go  on  and  transact  business.  We  have 
often  been  confronted  with  the  difficulty  th^t  our  own  ideas  have 
been  wrongly  interpreted  by  laymen.  In  fact,  if  laymen  could 
properly  interpret  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  engineers 
for  the  explaining  and  building  of  their  works,  we  would  not  have 
any  need  of  engineers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  try  to  make  up 
a  set  of  rules  for  admission  here  too  exact,  we  will  have  no  use 
for  a  membership  committee.  We  have  always  tried  to  have  at 
all  times  a  very  efficient  Board  of  Direction,  and  acting  under  that 
the  Membership  Committee.  What  is  the  use  of  wasting  our  time 
at  this  meeting  by  trying  to  get  up  such  an  exact  set  of  rules  that 
there  will  be  no  use  for  a  Membership  Committee,  or  of  referring 
anything  to  the  Board  of  Direction  for  the  election  and  selection 
of  our  membership  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin. — I  feel  that  if  Mr.  Schneider's  motion  is  adopted, 
it  wiU  leave  it  in  the  position  that  the  gentleman  suggests ;  it  leaves 
it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Membership  Committee.  This  makes 
it  obligatory  as  to  the  admission  of  architects,  and  if  any  man 
who  builds  a  little  wooden  building  or  anything  else,  and  puts  out 
a  shingle,  becomes  an  architect,  and  he  asks  admission  to  the 
Architects'  Association  and  gains  it,  and  is  in  a  position  to  ask 
for  admission  to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  he  will 
not  be  rejected.  It  is  not  at  all  fair  to  men  who  are  educated  as 
civil  engineers,  and  to  other  kinds  of  engineers,  to  have  others 
enter  by  this  side  door,  because  it  is  a  side  door,  and  does  not  ap- 
ply to  architects  alone,  but  to  a  great  many  other  professions  that 
I  am  not  going  to  mention  in  this  particular  motion.  Therefore, 
1  say,  you  are  in  favor  of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Schneider. 

W,  W.  Crehore,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  question  is  on  Mr. 
Schneider's  amendment,  which  practically  amounts  to  omitting  the 
"Words  "Architect"  and  "Marine  Architect."  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
doing  that.  If  the  following  two  sections,  4  and  5,  shall  be  strictly 
enforced  by  the  Board  of  Direction,  no  architect  can  get  into  the 
Society  as  a  Corporate  Member  unless  he  is  also  an  engineer;  and 
1  do  not  see  how  the  wording  of  Section  3  could  stand.  An  archi- 
tect is  also  an  engineer — he  cannot  come  in.  An  architect  is  not 
an  engineer.  We  have  a  grade  in  which  he  can  be  admitted  as 
an  Associate.    You  will  find  that  is  the  fact,  it  seems  to  me. 

George  A-  Soper,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Is  it  proper  to  suggest 
to  Mr.  Schneider  and  the  other  gentlemen  a  substitute  for  the 
present  motion  which  they  have  proposed  ? 
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(continued).  Mr,  Soper. — ^The  idea  is  not  to  bring  in  any  novel  form,  but 
to  urge  that  suggestions  made  by  the  minority  of  the  oommittee 
be  adopted  so  as  to  read  this  way.  It  occurs  to  me  it  will 
meet  the  views,  perhaps,  of  all  of  us,  and  the  views  of  persons 
who  have  spoken.  "Corporate  members  should  be  persons  who  are 
or  have  been  engaged  in  the  profession  of  civil  engineering  in  its 
broad  sense."  I  have  a  word  to  say  on  that  if  it  is  a  proper  time 
to  say  it. 

The  President. — The  only  way  in  which  that  can  be  brou^t 
before  the  Society  is  by  the  acceptance  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  made  another  motion  at  the  present  time.  Until  those  motions 
are  acted  upon,  it  would  come  up  later. 

Mr.  Soper. — Is  it  necessary  to  go  through  the  formality- 
would  an  informal  consent  be  sufficient? 

The  President. — ^I  think  consent  on  their  part  would  be  suffi- 
cient, according  to  the  rules  enforced.  I  have  not  heard  their 
consent,  and  unless  they  express  it  we  will  have  to  take  action  ou 
their  amendments. 

Mr.  Soper. — ^In  order  to  lead  them,  perhaps,  to  give  a  consent, 
I  should  Hke  the  privilege  of  referring  to  what  has  been  written 
by  a  very  eminent  Past-President  of  this  Society,  the  late  GFeorge 
S.  Morison.  This  was  delivered  as  a  presidential  address  in  1895 
before  the  Society,  and  later  elaborated  as  an  oration  delivered  at 
Cambridge,  and  eventually  incorporated  in  a  series  of  essays  and 
addresses  termed  "The  New  Epoch,"  and  published  after  Mr. 
Morison's  death. 

"It  is  a  common  error  to  think  of  civil  engineering  as  a 
coordinate  branch  of  a  general  profession  with  many  other  branches; 
to  class  it  with  mechanical  engineering,  with  hydraulic  engineer- 
ing, with  sanitary  engineering,  with  mining  engineering,  with 
electrical  engineering,  or  with  any  other  specific  branch.  The  name 
of  every  special  branch  of  engineering  has  a  distinctive  meaning; 
the  mechanical  engineer  deals  with  machines;  the  hydraulic  en- 
gineer, with  water;  the  mining  engineer,  with  mines;  the  sanitary 
engineer,  with  drainage;  and  the  railroad  engineer,  with  railroads. 
The  word  "civil"  has  no  such  distinctive  meaning^  it  shows  only 
that  civil  engineering  is  the  work  of  the  citizen  and  not  the  work 
of  the  soldier.  Civil  engineering,  in  its  true  meaning,  embraces 
every  special  branch  of  engineering.  The  professional  limitation 
which  should  be  applied  to  the  civil  engineer  is  that  he  must  be 
a  man  who  in  his  own  department  can  design  as  well  as  direct 
He  must  have  that  control  over  his  work  which  nothing  but  in- 
telligent knowledge  of  the  subject  gives.  He  may  be  a  railroad 
builder,  he  may  be  a  skillful  surveyor,  he  may  be  a  mechanical 
engineer,  or  he  may  follow  any  other  specialty;  but  whatever  he 
does  he  must  do  it  not  as  a  skillful  workman  but  as  one  qualified 
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to  design.  Any  man  who  is  thoroughly  capable  of  understanding 
and  handling  a  machine  may  be  called  a  mechanical  engineer,  but 
only  he  who  knows  the  principles  behind  that  machine  so  thoroughly 
that  he  would  be  able  to  design  it  or  to  adapt  it  to  a  new  purpose, 
whatever  that  purpose  may  l^,  can  be  classed  as  a  civil  engineer. 
Any  skillful  sewer-builder  and  pipe-fitter  may  claim  to  be  a 
sanitary  engineer,  but  only  the  man  who  approaches  his  work  with 
the  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  sanitation  in- 
volves can  be  classed  as  a  civil  engineer." 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  could  agree  to  accept  those  definitions 
of  Mr.  Morison's,  no  doubt  they  would  meet  the  views  of  many  of 
us,  and  could  adopt  it  and  thus  meet  all  views.  Will  you  kindly 
ask  in  an  informal  way  if  the  gentlemen  will  permit  it  ? 

The  PREsmENT. — They  have  not  expressed  their  willingness  to 
accept,  and  therefore  the  motion  is  on  the  amendment  as  read 
by  them.  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  clause  be  changed 
to  read:  "A  Corporate  Member  shall  be  a  professional  engineer 
practicing  any  branch  of  the  profession."  Is  there  any  particular 
discussion  on  this  particular  motion? 

Mr.  Trautwine. — ^During  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  it 
was  suggested  that  such  wording  might  rule  out  veteran  engineers 
who  had  ceased  actively  to  practice  their  profession,  although  they 
might  by  their  past  practice  be  fully  entitled  to  membership;  and 
that  is  the  reason  that  I  said,  "Persons  who  are  or  who  have  been 
engaged  in  the  profession." 

Arthur  S.  Ives,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  would  like  to  make  an 
amendment  to  the  present  motion,  that  the  minority  report,  as  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Trautwine  for  this  section,  be  substituted  for  the 
present  motion. 

The  President. — ^It  is  moved,  »as  an  amendment  to  Mr. 
Schneider's  amendment,  that  the  section  as  presented  by  the 
minority  be  substituted  for  the  section  as  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee, 

Gardner  S.  Wh^lums,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — ^I  would  raise  a  point 
of  order.  A  motion  to  substitute  is  in  the  nature  of  a  motion  to 
amend,  and  is  so  classed  in  most  of  the  manuals,  at  least,  and 
therefore  it  is  out  of  order,  being  essentially  a  motion  to  amend  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment. 

The  PREsmENT. — I  think  it  is  not  a  motion  to  amend  an  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment.  The  motion  that  we  have  before  us  is 
simply  an  amendment  to  the  first  motion.  It  has  been  accepted  by 
Mr.  Baldwin,  although  it  has  been  called  Mr.  Schneider's  amend- 
ment. It  is  but  an  amendment,  and  not  an  amendment  to  the 
fimendment. 

Mr.  WHiLiAMS. — ^Let   me   understand   your   ruling   clearly,    Mr. 
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j^gg,^,^^   ??   President,  which  is,  of  course,  juitifiecL     You  are  ruliu^^  that  the 
;  icootiuuidf.    amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  proposed  is  a  principal  question, 
and  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  amendment.     That  position  is 
correct,  and  I  will  withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

Mb.  Creuore. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  word  '^racticing^"  in 
Mr.  Schneider's  amendment  is  hardly  necessary;  for  that  word  1 
should  leave  out,  and  use  the  other  phraseology,  just  as  you  use 
it,  that  is:  ^'A  Corporate  Member  shall  be  a  professional  engineer 
in  any  branch  of  the  profession.''  It  seems  to  me  to  cover  the 
whole  subject,  being  much  shorter.  The  fact  that  he  does  not 
practice  does  not  enter  into  it. 

The  Pbesidext. — The  motion  before  the  meeting  is  the  sub- 
stitute to  Mr.  Schneider's  motion  by  adopting  Mr.  Trautwine's. 
Those;  who  are  discussing  the  question  will  kindly  keep  to  that  line. 

Mr.  Baldwin. — What  is  the  amendment  ?  I  do  not  understand  it 

The  President. — ^It  is  that  the  wording  of  this  section  as  stated 
in  the  minority  report  by  Mr.  Trautwine  be  accepted  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Mr.  Schneider's  motion. 

Mr.  Ives. — Would  you  mind  having  that  read  over  again? 

The  President. — Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  read  it? 

The  Secretary. — "Corporate  members  shall  be  persons  who  are, 
or  who  have  been,  engaged  in  the  profession  or  work  of  civil  on- 
ginccring  in  its  broad  sense,  including  its  several  branches,  such  as 
those  commonly  known  as  Civil,  Mining,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical 
Engineering." 

Mr.  North. — I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  person  who  pro- 
posed this  substitution  would  be  willing  to  have  Section  2  as  pro- 
posed read  thus :  "Corporate  members  shall  be  persons  who  are,  or 
have  been,  engaged  in  the  work  of  civil  engineering  in  its  broad 
sense,  including  its  several  branches,"  stopping  there.  That  is  as 
near  Mr.  Schneider's  idea  as  we  can  get.  It  would  also  provide 
for  the  men  who  have  left  the  profession  of  civil  engineering,  like 
those  who  have  become  presidents  of  raiboads  and  such  things, 
persons  who  are  well  qualified  to  be  members  of  this  Society,  but 
could  not  possibly  be  admitted  under  Mr.  Schneider's  resolution 
or  amendment. 

Mr.  Ives. — I  accept  that. 

The  President. — The  mover  of  the  substitute  accepts  the 
change  as  suggested  by  Mr.  North,  so  that  there  will  be  omitted 
the  words  "such  as  those  commonly  known  as  "Civil,  Mining,  Me- 
chanical, and  Electrical  Engineering."  The  question  is  on  that 
amendment  to  the  amendment  as  it  has  been  modified. 

Ckoroe  H.  Benzenberg,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Are  we  not  apt 
to  confound  matters  a  little  in  regard  to  Sections  3  and  4?  Be- 
cause a  man  is  an  architect  it  does  not  necessarily  admit  him  to 
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this  Society.  The  qualifications  are  in  Sections  4  and  5,  and  if 
an  architect  can  meet  the  qualifications  stipulated  in  Sections  4 
and  5,  why  then^  the  Board  of  Direction  might  consider  him  en- 
titled to  membership;  but  Section  3  in  itself  does  not  state  any- 
thing in  regard  to  the  qualifications  for  membership.  It  simply 
enumerates  such  lines  of  professional  engineering  as  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  consideration,  but  the  specifications  as  to  just  what 
he  shall  perform  or  the  duties  in  the  lines  which  he  is  following 
are  laid  down  in  Sections  4  and  6,  and  therefore  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  as  vital  or  important  as  those  which  you  enumerate  under 
Section  3. 

Mr.  Whinery. — I  am  very  glad  that  our  coming  President  made 
those  remarks.  That  is  precisely  the  view  that  the  Committee 
takes  of  the  whole  matter.  The  Committee  regarded  it  as  of  some 
importance  that  the  statement  in  Section  3  should  be  accurate, 
and  should  be  satisfactory,  but,  in  the  view  of  the  Committee,  the 
fact  that  an  architect,  or,  in  fact,  that  a  farmer,  should  be  mentioned 
in  this  Article  3  makes  no  practical  difference,  because  any  farmer, 
as  Mr.  Benzenberg  has  stated,  who  can  pass  the  requirements  of 
Sections  4  and  5  would  be  fully  entitled  to  membership  in  the 
Society. 

It  is  desirable  that  some  satisfactory  general  statement  of  the 
qualifications  required  for  Corporate  Membership  should  be  made; 
and  if  the  Society  thinks  well  to  adopt  the  phraseology  in  so  far 
as  it  has  been  mentioned  before  the  Society — the  phraseology  of 
the  minority  report — I  think  I  may  say  for  the  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  that  they  will  heartily  approve  of  it,  and 
it  will  be  quite  satisfactory  to  them. 

Mr.  Crehore. — ^I  do  not  know  how  far  I  will  be  allowed  to  go. 
I  want  to  make  a  third  amendment  to  the  second  amendment. 

The  President. — Not  very  far. 

Mr.  Crehore. — Addressing  myself  to  this  amendment:  if  we 
were  to  strike  out  the  words  "or  work"  in  the  second  line  of  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  minority  recommendation,  and  also  the  words  "in  its 
broad  sense"  which  seem  to  me  to  be  superfluous,  then  we  would 
have  Mr.  Schneider's  motion,  not  quite  so  well  expressed  as  Mr. 
Schneider  has  expressed  it,  with  a  slight  trifling  difference. 

Frank  W.  Hodgdon,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  would  like  to  say 
that  Section  3  is  absolutely  useless.  •  Section  4  describes  what  a 
membership  is;  Section  5  describes  what  an  associate  membership 
IB.  Of  what  use  is  Section  3  ? 

The  President. — The  section  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Ives  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Schneider  does  not  commit  the 
Society  to  this  amendment  as  against  the  original  motion.  Those 
in  favor    of    Mr.    Ives'    amendment    to    Mr.    Schneider's    amend- 
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^^S?ent?  °^®^*  ^^^  ^*y  "aye;"  those  opposed,  "no."  The  chair  is  in  doubt 
(ooDtinued).  Mr.  Ives'  amendment  was  the  adoption  of  the  minority  re- 
port as  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Schneider^s  suggestion.  Members  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  rise. 

A  Member. — ^What  is  the  motion?    Bead  it  as  it  stands. 

The  SECRETARY.^-Mr.  Ives  has  suggested,  as  I  understand 
it,  Mr.  President,  that  this  be  substituted  for  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Schneider:  "Corporate  members  shall  be  persons  who  are,  or  who 
have  been,  engaged  in  the  profession  or  work  of  civil  engineering  in 
its  broad  sense,  including  its  several  branches." 

A  Member. — Question. 

The  President. — Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  just  made  \ull 
rise. 

The  Secretary. — (After  making  a  count)  121. 

The  President. — Those   opposed.     The  amendment  is   carried 

The  Secretary. — There  were  twenty-four  who  stood  up — some 
of  them  sat  down. 

The  President. — ^Mr.  Ives'  amendment  has  been  substituted  for 
Mr.  Schneider's  amendment.  The  question  is  now  on  this  amend- 
ment as  against  the  original  motion  of  the  conmiittee,  shall  the 
third  section  proposed  by  the  committee  be  amended  by  substitut- 
ing Mr.  Ives'  motion?  In  order  that  it  may  be  perfectly  clear,  it 
might  be  well  to  have  both  of  them  read. 

The  Secretary. — The  committee  recommends  the  following: 

• 

"A  corporate  member  shall  be  a  Civil,  Military,  Naval,  Mining; 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  or  other  professional  Engineer,  an  Archi- 
tect, or  a  Marine  Architect." 

Mr.  Ives'  motion  was  that  this  should  be  substituted: 

"Corporate  members  shall  be  persons  who  are,  or  who  have  been, 
engaged  in  the  profession  or  work  of  civil  engineering  in  its  broad 
sense,  including  its  several  branches." 

The  President. — I  will  put  the  question. 

Charles  H.  Graham^  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — ^I  rise  to  a  point  of 
information  as  to  whether  the  Society  in  adopting  the  motion  last 
voted  on  has  not  voiced  its  sentiments,  thereby  making  the  ques- 
tion of  a  majority  report  unnecessary  for  further  consideration. 

The  President. — No;  it  has  not. 
•  A  Member. — Question. 

The  President. — All  in  favor  of  the  amendment  as  amended 
instead  of  the  majority  report  will  say  "aye;"  those  opposed,  "no." 
The  majority  report  is  amended  by  the  substitution 

A  Member. — It  is  adopted  now  and  it  is  ordered  sent  to  ballot 

The  President. — It  has  not  been  ordered  sent  to  ballot  yet 
The  question  now  before  the  Society  is  shall  the  amended  motion  to 
adopted  and  sent  out  for  letter-ballot. 
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Mb.  Hodgdon. — It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  so. 

Mr.  Willums. — I  will  move  to  amend  by  striking  out  Section  3. 

Motion  seconded. 

Mr.  Kjsap. — ^I  hardly  think  that  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Williams. — ^And  rentimber  the  other  sections. 

The  President. — The  same  result  can  be  reached,  if  the  mem- 
bers do  not  wish  to  send  this  section  out  to  ballot,  by  voting  in  the 
negative. 

A  Member. — It  is  a  definition  of  Corporate  Members;  it  is  not 
intended  to  define  the  engineer;  but  it  is  intended  to  define  the 
Corporate  Membership,  in  the  Society,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  in  order  to  put  it  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Wiiinery. — ^I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  I  think  the  two  last 
motions  made  are  out  of  order.  My  first  motion  was  that  Section 
3  as  proposed  by  the  Committee  be  adopted  and  sent  out  to  ballot. 
That  motion  was  amended.  That  amendment  was  adopted,  and 
the  motion — the  original  motion — as  amended  was  adopted.  There- 
fore, the  matter  is  settled  and  further  amendment  is  out  of  order. 

Tee  President. — The  point  of  order  is  well  taken.  The  ques- 
tion is  now  whether  this  section  as  amended  shall  be  sent  out  to 
ballot 

Mr.  Whinery. — I  rise  to  another  point  of  order.  Has  not  this 
motion  to  send  out  to  ballot  already  been  adopted?  The  original 
order  included  that.  The  phraseology  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee' is  adopted  and  sent  out  to  ballot.  The  phraseology  was 
changed,  but  the  other  part  of  the  motion  providing  that  it  should 
be  sent  out  to  ballot  was  not  changed  and  was  therefore  adopted 
by  the  final  vote.  As  I  understand  it,  the  section  as  adopted  by  the 
last  vote  is  not  only  adopted,  but  ordered  sent  out  to  ballot,  and  the 
XDatter  is  closed. 

The  Secretary. — ^May  I  say  one  word?  The  Constitution  has 
e  provision  which  tells  how  you  are  going  to  deal  with  these  things. 
It  is  rather  pertinent. 

^'Such  amendments  shall  be  in  order  for  discussion  at  such 
Annual  Meeting,  and  may  be  amended  in  any  manner  pertinent  to 
the  original  amendments  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing, and  if  so  amended  shall  be  voted  upon  by  letter-ballot  in  form 
as  amended  by  the  Annual  Meeting;  if  not  so  amended,  they  shall 
be  voted  upon  by  letter-ballot  as  submitted." 

The  PREsmENT. — ^It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  further  action 
needed,  and  it  goes,  in  the  course  of  events,  to  the  members  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Whinery. — Taking  the  further  sections  in  Article  II,  I 
move  that  Section  4  as  recommended  by  the  Committee — Section 
4  of  Article  11 — ^be  adopted  and  sent  out  to  ballot.  I  add  that 
motion  so  that  there  will  be  no  question  about  it. 
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Disunion  ou         Motion  seconded. 

(coBtinued).  The  PRESIDENT. — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  Section  4  as 

recommended  by  the  Committee  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Willums. — There  are  two  points  in  Section  4  that  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to.  Do  we  understand  that  we  interpret  the  work 
which  the  young  engineer  or  the  student  of  engineering  does  im- 
mediately after  coming  out  of  college,  when,  perhaps,  serving  as  a 
draftsman  or  rodman  or  instrumentman  or  chainman,  or  anything 
else,  as  practicing  engineering?  Now,  if  we  do,  it  is  all  right,  and 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said  on  that  point,  but  it  seems  to  me  thai 
it  would  be  better  to  substitute  the  words  '^actively  engaged  in  en- 
gineering work,"  rather  than  "the  active  practice  of  engineering,'' 
because,  as  I  conceive  engineering,  it  is  something  more  than  that 
which  the  student  or  the  young  embryo  engineer  performs  during 
the  first  few  years  after  he  has  come  out  of  college. 

In  other  words,  I  think  that  the  adoption  of  this  section  in  this 
form  has  a  tendency  to  belittle  the  term  "engineering,"  which  I 
consider  one  of  the  most  noble  terms  in  our  language.  I  would 
therefore  move  that  Section  4,  as  proposed  by  the  Committee,  be  so 
amended  as  to  read — or  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  '^in 
the  active  practice  of  engineering,"  and  substitute  therefor, 
"actively  engaged  in  eng^ineering  work." 

Now,  while  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  would  like  to  indicate  the  other 
modification  that  I  propose,  although  I  shall  leave  my  motion  as 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  having  this  point  settled  before  we  take  up 
another.  The  second  point  I  would  raise  applies  to  the  last  para- 
graph, the  last  sentence.  It  is  along  the  lines  of  the  discussion  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Swain.  I,  however,  object  to  the  language  pro- 
posed by  him,  as  there  is  no  time  limit  in  the  language  which  he 
has  presented,  and  I  would  incorporate  his  idea  and  modify  his 
language  as  follows:  "The  performance  for  an  equivalent  time  of 
the  duties  of  a  professor  of  engineering  in  any  of  its  branches  in 
such  a  school  shall  be  considered  as  satisfying  these  requirements.'' 
As  I  say,  I  move  the  first  modification. 

The  President. — The  matter  before  the  meeting  is  the  amend- 
ment to  Section  4  of  the  Committee's  report  substituting  the  words 
"actively  engaged  in  engineering  work"  for  the  words  "in  the  active 
practice  of  engineering" — ^the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Sherrerd. — This  same  wording  has  been  used  in  the  Con- 
stitution for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  been  practiced  by  the 
Board  of  Direction,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  their  interpretation 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  Professor  Williams  has  never  been 
suggested  heretofore,  and  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  safe  to  leave  it 
to  the  Board  of  Direction.  If  we  use  the  words,  "actively  engaged 
in  engineering,"  we  will  open  the  doors  a  little  wider.     Perhaps 
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some  man  who  has  had  no  training  in  engineering,  who  has  been  a 
rodman  or  a  chaimnan,  without  any  purpose  of  following  up  the 
profession  of  engineering,  if  he  should  suddenly  conclude  to  take 
up  civil  engineering,  will  want  to  have  his  work,  for  three  or  four 
or  five  years  before  he  started  in  to  practice,  counted  as  part  of  his 
professional  experience  and  be  given  credit  for  it;  and  I  think  the 
form  as  given  by  the  Constitution  is  much  preferable  to  the  one 
^ven  in  the  amendment. 

The  President. — ^You  have  heard  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Professor  Williams.  Those  in  favor  of  the  amendment  will  say 
**aye;"  those  opposed,  "no."    The  motion  is  lost. 

Mr.  North. — I  would  like  to  suggest  an  amendment  in  the  first 
line  of  Section  4 — to  change  "thirty-three  years"  to  "thirty  years." 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President. — ^It  is  moved  by  Mr.  North  that  Section  4  be 
amended  by  changing  "thirty-three"  to  "thirty."  Those  in  favor 
of  that  motion  will  signify  it  by  saying  "aye;"  opposed,  "no." 

Mr.  Whinert. — ^Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance,  but  there  is  in  this  Society  un- 
doubtedly a  demand  for  raising  the  standard  of  membership,  and 
I  think  that  is  one  I  can  say  was  to  an  extent  recommended  by  the 
Committee  as  one  way  that  it  could  very  well  be  done.  Thirty 
years  is  a  comparatively  young  age  for  a  man  to  have  reached 
the  position  in  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  which  the 
Committee^  and  I  think  a  great  many  members  of  our  Society,  be- 
lieve, should  be  represented  by  the  highest  grade  of  membership  in 
the  Society;  and  that  matter  was  given  very  careful  consideration 
by  the  Committee,  and  they  were,  with  the  exception  that  there 
might  be  one  member  who  was  in  the  minority  report,  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  raising  the  age  limit  for  the  highest  grade  in  the 
Society  to  thirty-three  years. 

Mr.  Howard. — I  understand  that  this  Society  is  not  biographical 
or  historical.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  a  man  who  has  the 
irdustry,  integrity  and  ability  to  fill  the  bill  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted at  thirty  years  of  age?  Would  it  not  have  simply  the  result 
of  discouraging  those  who  are  young  and  ambitious  from  going 
into  this  Society,  and  entering  others  where  the  age  qualification 
is  not  so  high? 

Mr.  Sherrerd. — May  I  state  one  question  that  was  considered 
by  the  Committee,  that  is,  the  age  limit?  Every  Junior  must  cease 
to  be  a  Junior,  or  ceases  connection  with  the  Society  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  and  it  was  thought  wise  that  each  Junior  should  go 
through  the  grade  of  Associate  Member  before  becoming  a  full 
Member.  This  would  mean  that  he  would  have  to  get  out  of  the 
Society  and  be  elected  again  if  he  wanted  to  go  from  Junior  to 
Member  without  going  through  the  grade  of  Associate  Member. 
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Discuwion  on        Motion  stated,  voted  upon  and  lost. 

(continued).  A  MEMBER. — Taking  this  ^'honorable  standing"  in  the  profes- 

sion, I  would  like  to  know  what  that  is.  The  way  I  look  at  it,  there 
are  about  half  a  dozen  engineers  in  the  City  of  New  York  who 
could  pass  on  that. 

The  Chairman. — ^It  is  rather  a  reflection  upon  the  gentlemen 
from  New  York. 

Same  Member. — Not  at  all.  Honorable  standing  might  mean  in 
the  sense  of  whether  they  are  gentlemen.  From  that  point  of  view, 
I  think  the  minority  report  which  says  a  high  standing  is  a  better 
one  than  that.  If  you  want  to  take  it  on  the  ground  that  a  man's 
record  should  be  taken  from  his  newspaper  notoriety  that  is  one 
thing.  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  original  Committee  meant 
by  the  word  ''honorable." 

Mr.  White. — I  move  to  amend  that  by  striking  out  the  word 
'^honorable"  and  substituting  the  word  **high."  I  think  there  are 
more  than  half  a  dozen  honorable  members  in  New  York  City.  I 
think  all  members  who  have  passed  the  Board  of  Direction,  whether 
Associate  Members,  full  Members  or  Juniors,  are  honorable  mem- 
bers. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  President. — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  word 
''high"  be  substituted  for  the  word  "honorable." 

Mr.  Whinery. — Mr.  President,  in  the  report  of  this  same  Com- 
mittee to  the  Annual  Convention,  they  used  language  much 
stronger  than  that  in  this  report.  That  was  very  strongly  criti- 
cized. They  cut  it  down  to  the  present  form  as  now  proposed  to 
meet  that  criticism.  They  continued  to  believe,  I  think,  that  th^ 
would  prefer  the  statement  to  be  made  very  much  stronger;  the 
word  "honorable"  is  entirely  in  place  there.  It  conveys  the  idea, 
both  ideas,  if  you  please,  not  only  of  honorable  standing  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  of  honorable  standing  in  the  profession. 

One  object  of  putting  that  in — of  putting  in  some  such  clause 
as  that — is  to  authorize  the  Board,  in  considering  applications,  to 
take  into  consideration  some  other  reasons,  some  other  considera- 
tions than  those  formally  stated  in  other  parts  of  the  requirements; 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Direction  and  members  of  the  Mem- 
bership Committee  know  very  well,  cases  sometimes  arise  where  an 
applicant  seems  to  comply  formally  with  the  requirements  as  to  the 
time,  length  of  service,  character  of  work,  and  so  on,  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution;  but  it  is  very  evident  to  the  Board 
that,  nevertheless,  he  has  not  reached  a  place  in  the  profession 
which  would  entitle  him  to  membership  in  the  highest  grade  in  the 
Society.  The  Board  has  always  exercised  its  judgment  in  that 
manner,  but,  strictly  speaking,  without  any  authority  from  the 
Constitution. 
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One  object  in  putting  such  a  clause  in  this  language,  whether 
it  is  made  in  this  particular  form  or  not,  is  to  give  the  Board  that 
authority  to  consider  something  more  than  formal  requirements, 
and  I  think  that  was  the  position  of  the  Committee  and  was  very 
fully  stated  in  its  report,  and  I  need  not  go  further.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  I  should  object  to  striking  out  the  word 
^'honorable,"  and  I  should  welcome,  and  I  think  I  can  speak  for 
other  members  of  the  Committee  and  say  that  they  would  welcome, 
the  addition  of  the  word  "high" — "honorable  high  standing." 

Mr.  White. — ^I  would  accept  that,  with  the  consent  of  the 
seconder.    I  do  not  know  who  the  seconder  is. 

The  President. — I  do  not  know  tliat  Mr.  Whinery  desired  to 
make  the  change. 

Mr.  White. — He  suggested  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
to  make  it  "honorable  high  standing." 

Foster  Crowell.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  should  be  in  favor  of 
adhering  to  the  word  "honorable."  "Honorable"  is  positive  and 
"high"  is  comparative.  It  might  be  quite  diflScult  for  the  Board 
of  Direction  to  decide  whether  a  man's  position  is  high.  There 
would  not  be  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  it  is  honor- 
able. I  think  the  one  covers  the  other.  It  is  quite  well  under- 
stood that  a  man  cannot  have  a  very  honorable  position  in  the 
profession  unless  it  is  elevated  to  some  degree.  It  might  not 
necessarily  be  the  highest. 

The  President. — ^The  motion  to  amend  as  originally  made  has 
been  modified  with  the  consent  of  the  seconder  of  the  motion  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  insertion  of  the  word  "high"  after  the  word 
"honorable."  Those  who  are  in  favor  of  inserting  the  word  "high" 
after  the  word  "honorable"  in  Section  4  will  signify  by  flaying 
"aye;"  opposed,  "no." 

The  motion  is  lost. 

Mr.  Williams. — ^I  want  to  try  once  more  for  an  amendment  to 
this  article,  and  I  will  go  on  a  line  which  will  meet  your  approval, 
T  think.  I  would  move  to  amend  the  last  sentence  of  Section  4  by 
inserting  after  the  word  "performance"  the  words  "for  an  equiva- 
lent period,"  and  striking  out  the  words  "equivalent  to  active 
practice,"  the  last  of  the  sentence;  and  add,  "as  satisfying  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section";  so  that  the  sentence  will  read:  "The 
performance  for  an  equivalent  period  of  the  duties  of  a  professor 
of  engineering  in  any  of  its  branches  in  such  a  school  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  satisfying  the  requirements  of  this  section."  Now, 
that  simply  does  what  Professor  Swain  advocates.  It  puts,  the 
teacher  of  engineering  on  a  par  with  his  pupils.  It  does  no  more, 
and  it  does  no  less.  If  the  section  is  adopted  as  it  stands,  as  we 
interpret  it,  it  would  mean  that  while  teaching  was  considered  as 
equivalent  to  practice,  the  candidate  conld  not  become  a  member  of 
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^Sad**^°to    ^^^®  Society  \mtil  he  had  had  active  charge  in  a  position  of  re- 
(continued),    sponsihility,  and  so  forth,  of  some  engineering  construction  for 
live  years.    Now,  of  course,  it  may  be  that  that  is  what  the  So- 
ciety desires.    I  have  not  thought  so,  though,  up  to  to-day. 

I  am  not  speaking  particularly  for  myself,  because  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  a  Member  of  this  Society  before  I  entered 
the  profession  of  teaching,  and  there  are  very  many  who  have 
entered  the  Society  since  they  began  teaching;  but,  as  Professor 
Swain  has  suggested,  many  men  who  are  so  engaged,  and  who 
would  be  valuable  members  of  this  Society,  and  would  contribute 
as  much  to  its  standing  as  any  who  are  now  its  members,  are  pie- 
vented  and  would  be  prevented,  are  now  prevented  and  will  be  in 
the  future  prevented,  by  this  section  from  becoming  Corporate 
Members  of  this  body. 

The  President. — ^You  have  head  the  proposed  amendment  of 
Mr.  Williams,  which  is  seconded. 

James  Burden,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — ^I  would  like  to  ask  whether 
in  teaching  the  profession  of  engineering,  that  includes  assistants 
as  well  as  professors.  If  ''professors"  does  not  include  ''assist- 
ants," then  it  would  simply  mean  that  many  who  had  acted  in  a 
subordinate  position  for  years  would  not  be  admissible  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  although  they  might  have  performed  more  im- 
portant work  than  many  who  as  professors  were  admissible. 

Mr.  Williams. — To  answer  that  question  I  would  say  that,  in 
^         order  to  make  this  section  harmonious,  we  must  also  amend  Sec- 
tion 5,  and  in  amending  that  section  I  was  going  to  add  the  words 
"professor"  or  "assistant  professor,"  which  would  put  the  assistant 
professor  in  the  position  of  Associate  Member. 

Mr.  Whinery. — I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  Pro- 
fessor Williams'  amendment,  if  adopted,  will  admit  any  professor 
of  any  technical  school  of  good  standing  to  the  highest  grade  of 
membership  in  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Now,  I 
have  always  been  strongly  in  favor  of  admitting  professors  on 
similar  footing,  as  practicing  engineers,  providing  their  profes- 
sional standing  was  equal  to  it;  but  I  think  that  very  few  members 
here  would  agree  to  adopt  an  amendment  which  would  let  in  &ny 
professor.  If  any  such  amendment  was  undertaken  it  would  re- 
quire to  be  carefully  thought  out  and  the  conditions  very  carefully 
defined. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  whole  question  has  been  considered 
pretty  fully,  and  a  line  of  action  has  been  decided  upon  by  the 
Board  of  Direction  of  the  Society,  and  that  line  of  action  is 
that,  while  teaching,  honorable  as  it  is,  should  be  considered  equiva- 
lent to  engineering  practice,  it  should  not  be  considered  as  equiva- 
lent to  charge  of  work,  to  responsible  charge  of  work;  and  that 
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the  mere  fact  that  a  man  may  be  a  professor  or  may  have  been  a 
professor  for  a  good  length  of  time  in  a  good  technical  school, 
ought  not  to  admit  him  to  the  highest  grade  of  membership  in 
this  Society,  unless  he  has  other  qualifications  prescribed  by  this 
Section  5,  which  would  enable  him  to  be  admitted. 

L.  J.  Johnson^  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — ^I  hope  that  there  will  be  no 
<ieparture  from  the  use  of  the  words  "duties  of  a  professor;"  let 
him  have  what  grade  he  may.  There  are  certain  institutions  in 
this  country  where  the  grade  of  assistant  professor  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  professor.  His  duties  and  responsibilities  and  pros- 
pects in  the  institution  are  precisely  the  same  except  as  they  are 
probably  changed  by  the  period  of  appointment.  I  hope  the  term 
will  be  retained. 

The  PEE9^>EMT. — The  question  is  on  the  proposed  amendment 
hy  Mr.  Williams.  Those  in  favor  of  adopting  the  amendment  of 
Professor  Williams  will  say  "aye;"  opposed,  "no."  The  amendment 
is  lost. 

The  question  is  now  on  the  adoption  of  Section  4,  which  was 
the  original  motion.  Those  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  Section 
4  as  reported  by  the  committee  will  say  "aye;"  opposed,  "no."  It 
18  carried. 

I  will  ask  those  standing  in  the  rear  to  take  seats,  or  if  they 
wish  to  converse,  to  do  so  outside. 

Mr.  Whinery. — ^I  now  move  that  Section  5  of  Article  II,  as 
recommended  by  the  Committee,  be  adopted  and  sent  out  to  ballot. 

Motion  seconded. 

The  Secretary. — Mr.  President,  may  I  say  one  word  about 
that?  The  requirement  as  to  the  responsible  charge  of  work  in 
each  of  these  sections  is  identical.  The  length  of  time  in  charge 
of  work  is  the  only  difference  between  the  requirements  for  a  Mem- 
ber and  for  an  Associate  Member.  I  believe  that  that  is  contrary 
to  the  practice  which  has  been  in  use  in  the  Society  and  the  Board 
of  Direction  for  a  long  time.  It  is  recognized  that  the  character 
of  work  which  will  admit  a  man  to  the  grade  of  Associate  Member 
is  sometimes  that  on  which  he  would  never  get  in  as  Member  if 
he  were  to  practice  it  for  twenty  years,  and  I  therefore  would 
suggest,  although  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  such  motion,  that 
the  words  "of  importance"  be  left  out  of  that  section  for  Associate 
Members. 

Mr.  WniJfERY. — That  matter  was  very  carefully  considered  by 
the  Committee,  and  the  word  "importance"  was  put  in  with  a  dis- 
tinct purpose.  There  are  so  many  kinds  of  engineers,  from  the 
construction  of  a  wheel-barrow,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  up  to  the 
construction  of  a  bridge,  that  it  seems  that  the  character  of  work 
required  of   ezi>erts  should   be   in   some   way   qualified,    and    this 
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Amen^«it8    ^o^^*^  ^  *^®  simplest  and  most  practicable  way  of  providing  for 
(continued),     that.  • 

The  President. — ^You  have  heard  the  motion  of  Mr.  Whineiy 
that  Section  5  be  adopted  and  sent  out  for  ballot. 

David  A.  Molitor,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Since  the  wording  of 
Section  5,  the  last  half  of  it,  is  identical  with  the  last  half  of 
Section  4,  it  seems  as  though  Mr.  Trautwine's  suggestion  was  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  second  sentence  and  simply  substitute  in  its 
place,  '^n  all  other  respects,  the  qualifications  to  be  the  same  as 
for  member/'  Mr.  Trautwine's  suggestion  that  it  is  simply  in 
line  of  brevity  to  cut  out  the  second  sentence,  is,  I  think,  correct, 
and  I  would  make  this  motion,  to  cut  out  the  second  sentenoe  of 
Section  5  and  substitute  in  its  place,  'In  all  other  respects  the 
qualifications  to  be  the  same  as  for  members" — ^th«  sentence  be- 
ginning with  the  words  "graduation  in  a  school  of  engineering," 
cutting  that  out,  and  substituting  in  the  place  of  it,  'Qji  all  other 
respects  the  qualifications  to  be  the  same  as  for  members." 

Mr.  Whinery. — ^I  see  no  advantage  in  it.  It  is  true  that 
have  a  repetition  there,  but  repetition  is  common  and  it  would 
tc  be  unobjectionable  where  it  appears  to  make  the  matter  clearer. 
The  Committee  thought  of  that  and  discussed  it,  and  it  did  not 
seem  wise  to  try  to  add  some  general  clause  whose  only  object 
would  be  to  avoid  repetition,  and  would  not  accomplish  anything. 
Besides,  the  particular  language  now  moved  would  make  necessary 
the  modifications  and  changes  in  the  body  of  the  article,  and  it 
seems  to  me  not  wise  at  this  time — if  the  purpose  is  only  to  a-void 
repetition — to  adopt  that  motion. 

The  PREsroENT. — The  question  is  on  striking  out  the  latter 
part  of  Section  6,  beginning  with  the  word  "graduation,**  and 
ending  with  the  word  "practice"  at  the  end  of  the  section,  and  anb- 
stituting  therefor,  'H^n  all  other  respects  the  qualifications  to  be  the 
same  as  for  members."  Those  in  favor  of  that  amendment  will  say 
"aye;"  opposed,  "no."    The  amendment  is  lost. 

The  question  is  now  on  the  adoption  of  Section  5,  and  sending 
it  out  to  ballot.  Those  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  Section  5  will 
say  "aye;"  opposed,  "no." 

Mr.  North. — In  regard  to  Section  5  it  says  "Shall  have  had 
responsible  charge  of  engineering  work  of  importance  for  at  least 
one  year."  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Whinery  if  that  is  intended  to 
prevent  a  man  who  is,  for  instance,  holding  a  position,  from  stay- 
ing in  the  Society  after  he  reaches  the  extreme  age  of  Junior  at 
thirty-two.    . 

The  pREsroENT. — The  vote  was  in  progress,  but,  if  there  is  no 
objection,  Mr.  Whinery  will  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Whinery. — ^In  answer  to  that  question  by  Mr.  North.  I 
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think  that  the  words  "responsible  charge"  are  a  very  elastic  term, 
but  it  is  necessary  and  desirable,  certainly,  that  in  the  qualifications- 
for  Associate  Members  there  should  be  something  more  than  time 
oi  service,  and  I  do  not  think  that  in  view  of  the  past,  and  the 
probable  coming  practice  of  the  Board  of  Direction  of  the  Society 
in  voting  upon  the  admission  of  Associate  Members,  that  that 
would  be  a  test.  You  cannot  make  anything  that  would  be  abso- 
lutely exact. 

The  President. — Those  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  Section  5 
will  say  "aye;"  opposed,  "no."    It  is  adopted. 

The  Secretary. — ^Mr.  President,  the  programme  which  is  gotten 
up  with  elaborate  care  by  a  discriminating  committee,  states  that 
the  luncheon  will  be  served  at  1  p.  m.  It  is  now  half -past  one,  and 
we  are  about  one-quarter  through  with  the  amendments  and  I  sug- 
gest that  something  be  done  with  the  matter,  because  while  we  have 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  here,  there  are  about  four  hun- 
dred who  are  very  hungry  downstairs.  If  this  meeting  could  get 
through  in  fifteen  minutes  it  would  be  all  right  to  remain,  but 
otherwise,  I  think  we  had  better  take  a  recess. 

A  Member. — ^Is  there  room  for  the  four  hundred  and  for  us  too? 
The  Secretary. — ^Yes,  sir. 

The  Same  Member. — Then  I  move  we  take  a  recess. 
Motion  seconded. 

The  pREsroENT. — ^It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  this  meetings 
take  a  recess.  Those  in  favor  of  that  motion  say  "aye;"  those  op- 
posed, "no." 

Mr.  Sherrerd. — ^If  the  mover  will  withdraw  that,  I  think  we 
r»an  get  through  with  the  balance  in  a  very  short  time  because,  as 
T  understand,  there  have  been  no  serious  objections  to  the  adoption 
of  the  remaining  amendments,  and  they  will  be  adopted  and  sent 
ont  to  ballot. 

Mr.  Wn^LiAMS. — ^I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  last 
Bentence  of  Section  Y,  although  I  see  no  reason  why  this  motion 
should  not  be  adopted,  but  I  would  move  that  Section  7  be  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "although  he  may  not  be  a  professional 
engineer." 

Motion  seconded. 

The  Prestoent. — ^It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  words  at 
the  end  of  Section  7,  "Although  he  may  not  be  a  professional  encri- 
neer."  he  stricken  out.  Those  in  favor  of  striking  out  the  words 
"Although  he  may  be  a  professional  engineer,"  will  say  "aye;"^ 
OT'POsed,  "no."    The  motion  is  lost. 

Mr.  North. — ^I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  in  regard  to  Sec- 
tion 9.  I  move  that  we  strike  out  the  words,  "A  Fellow  shall  have 
contributed  to  the  permanent  fund  of  the  Society,"  as  not  meaning- 
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Jto^«JJ^oj  anything  at  all  after  July  Ist,  1907.     The  Constitution  will  be 
(continued),    settled,  and  won't  have  anything  in  it  that  does  not  mean  anything. 

Motion  seconded. 

Mr.  Whinery. — I  will  speak  on  that  very  briefly.  The  grade  of 
Fellow  meant  in  the  old  days  of  the  Society  simply  someone  who 
would  assist  us  financially,  and  I  think  nothing  else.  He  had  no 
standing,  no  position  in  the  Society  except  that,  in  those  days. 
As  we  say  in  the  report,  we  were  very  thankful  for  such  help,  and 
very  thankful  to  that  class  of  people  for  helping  us.  Now,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  accept  further  additions  to  that  list 
Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  this  does  not  abolish  the  grade  en- 
tirely. We  cannot  do  that.  Those  who  are  now  Fellows  wiU 
remain  Fellows  as  long  as  they  live,  but  there  will  be  no  further 
addition  to  the  grade.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  entirely  a  wise 
procedure,  and  I  hope  the  Society  will  see  that  it  is  so. 

Mr.  North. — I  do  not  wish  to  object  to  the  abolition  of  the 
grade  of  Fellow.  I  merely  wish  to  get  out  what  I  thought  was 
redundant  in  Section  9 — ^the  statement  of  what  a  Fellow .  is — as 
it  does  not  now  apply.  At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  controvert 
very  directly  and  very  emphatically  what  has  been  lately  said 
about  a  Fellow.  I  was  a  Member  of  this  Society  when  that  class 
was  instituted,  and  a  great  deal  of  care  was  taken  in  the  selection 
of  those  who  were  asked  to  be  Fellows,  and  persons  who  were  anxious 
to  be  Fellows  were  refused  application  in  two  cases  that  I  know 
of,  as  not  being  men  who  were  fit  for  that  position.  The  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  when  the  Fellowship  was  first  established,  were 
men  of  large  reputation,  and  generally  presidents  and  directors  of 
railroads  or  else  directors  of  large  manufacturing  establishments. 
I  take  the  liberty  to  differ  from  Mr.  Whinery  in  this  respect,  be- 
cause I  think  that  my  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Society  goes 
back  further  than  his,  and  I  do  not  want  to  have  any  statement 
go  out  to  younger  members  of  the  Society  that  the  Fellows  were 
not  men  of  almost  national  reputation. 

Mr.  Allen. — ^I  would  like  to  ask  what  is  to  become  of  the 
present  Fellows  if  this  goes  through? 

The  President. — The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
North. 

Mr.  Baldwin. — I  think  we  have  no  definition  of  what  a  Fellow 
is.  It  is  specified  that  the  membership  of  the  Society  shall  be 
Honorary  Members,  and  so  forth. 

The  President. — Those  in  favor  of  the  amendment  will  say 
"aye;"  opposed,  "no."    The  amendment  is  lost. 

The  question  is  on  adopting  the  report  of  the  committee  from 
Section  6  to  Section  10,  inclusive. 

Mr.  Sherrerd. — And  also  the  amendment  of  Section  2.  Article 

in 
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The  President. — All  in  favor  of  adopting  those  sections  of  the 
report  of  the  committee,  including  the  amendment  of  Section  2, 
Article  HI,  will  say  "aye;"  opposed,  "no." 

Motion  carried. 

The  President. — The  work  is  completed.  There  is,  however, 
the  report  of  the  tellers. 

The  Secretary. — ^Before  reading  the  report  of  the  tellers,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  owing  to  the  unprecedented  demand 
for  tickets  to  the  various  excursions  and  entertainments  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  we  do  not  know  exactly  whether  we  can  carry 
you  all  on  the  excursion  to-morrow  or  not,  and  the  only  reason  that 
I  make  this  announcement  is  that  the  hoat  which  we  have  chartered, 
which  was  the  hest  ohtainahle,  is  licensed  to  carry  some  thousand 
or  twelve  hundred  passengers,  but  unfortunately  some  of  those 
passengers  would  have  to  stay  outside. 

Now,  we  have  sold  over  six  hundred  tickets  for  that  excursion, 
and  there  is  probably  good  accommodation  for  four  hundred  fifty 
to  five  hundred  inside.  I  recommend  that  some  of  us  at  least  put 
on  very  heavy  clothing. 

I  am  also  requested  to  announce  tnat  no  cameras  will  be  al- 
lowed in  the  Milliken  Works,  and  to  request  all  those  who  have 
cameras  to  leave  them  at  home.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  iherid 
is  no  use  in  making  announcements  of  these  excursions  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  President. — I  think  you  will  find  a  larger  audience  down- 
stairs. 

The  Secretary. — I  can  say  that  they  are  already  eating  down- 
stairs, and  the  room  is  very  well  filled,  but  provision  has  been  made 
to  feed  the  faithful  up  here. 

The  report  of  the  tellers  is  as  follows: 


Announce- 
ments. 


Report  of  Tellers  Appointed  to  Canvass  the  Ballot  for  the  Election 
of  Officers  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  January  i6th,  1907. 

Total  number  of  ballots  received 826 

Defective:  Without  signature  16;  not  entitled  to  vote  1.  17 

Ballots  counted   '. 808 

For  President: 

Ccorge  H.  Benzenberg 7'^ ' 

George  B.  Francis 7 

Charles   McMillan    1 

V.  G.  Bogue 1 

Charles   C.   Schneider 1 

G.  S.  Williams 1 


Report  of 
Tellers. 
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K|PJ>rt  o'                 Onward  Bates 1 

<oontinued).               Palmer  C.  Ricketts 1 

O.   H.   Landreth 1 

For  Vice-Presidents: 

John   A.   Bensel 797 

John  A.   Ockerson 800 

W.  J.  WilfiTus 2 

Eugene   Griffin 1 

J.   R.  Worcester 1 

H.   W.   Hodge 1 

J.  A.  Briggs 1 

Charles   McMillan    1 

George   H.   Pegram 1 

R.    Montf ort    1 

J.  P.  Hinckley 1 

Edgar  Marburg   I 

J.   G.  Van  Horn 1 

For  Treasurer: 


S.  S.  Wheeler.. 
J.  P.   O'Rourke. 
G.  W.  Plympton 
G.   E.    Gifford.. 
Eugene   Klapp 
W.    H.    McCord 
C.   H.    Graham. 
L.  L.   Tribus... 
Emil  Diebitsch 
E.  P.  North.... 


Dorsey  Ash  .... 
J.  A.  Atwood . . . 
H.  H.  Rousseau 
P.  H.  Newell... 
J.    S.    Deans .... 


Joseph   M.   Knap 

For  Directors,  District  No.  1: 

Allen  Hazen    W 

George  W.   Tillson 796 


For  Directors,  District  No.  2: 

Prank    W.    Hodgdon 

For  Directors,  District  No.  J^: 

James   Christie    79i 
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Fcr  Directors,  District  No.  6: 

Horace  E.  Horton 797 

A.  Ziesing   1 

Ira   O.    Baker 1 

W.  M.  Hughes 1 

A.   Gravelle    1 

For  Directors,  District  No,  7: 

Arthur   L.    Adams 801 

J.   H.   Dockweiler 1 

J.  B.  Lippincott 1 

Clarence  T.  Johnston 1 

Wm.  Copeland  Furber, 
J.  W.  DuB.  Gould, 
Joseph  C.  Wagner, 

Tellers. 
January  16th,  1907. 

The  President. — I  declare  that  you  have  elected  as  President,      Officers 
George  H.  Benzenberg;   as  Vice-Presidents,  John  A.  Bensel  and 
John  A.  Ockerson ;  as  Treasurer,  Joseph  M.  Knap ;  and  as  Directors, 
Allen  Hazen,  George  W.  Tillson,  Frank  W.  Hodgdon,  James  Chris- 
tie, Horace  £.  Horton,  and  Arthur  L.  Adams. 

In  leaving  the  chair,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Society  and  the  officers 
of  the  Society  for  the  uniform  courtesies  that  they  have  extended 
to  me  throughout  the  year,  and  for  their  support.  The  year  has 
not  been  a  notable  one  in  the  sense  of  having  important  events 
included  in  it,  but  it  has  been  unparalleled  in  the  growth  of  the 
Society  in  members  and  in  material  prosperity,  and  it  also  has  been 
a  harmonious  year.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Schneider  and  Mr.  Collingwood 
if  they  will  kindly  escort  the  new  President  to  the  platform. 

Mr.  BENZEin^ERG. — Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  and  members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  I  thank  you  most 
heartily  and  sincerely  for  this  expression  of  your  approval  and 
good  will,  and  I  trust  nothing  may  happen  possibly  to  convert  this 
into  a  sigh  of  relief  a  year  hence.  I  thank  you  and  all  the  members 
of  the  Society  for  the  distinction  and  honor  which  they  have  this 
day  conferred  on  me,  than  which  there  is  no  greater  in  the  gift  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

When  I  look  back  at  the  long  list  of  engineers,  illustrious  men, 
who  have  filled  so  ably  this  chair,  it  is  with  a  great  many  mis- 
givings indeed,  and  much  diffidence,  that  I  assume  this  seat  and  the 
performance  of  these  duties;  but  with  your  kind  assistance  and 
TOUT  kinder   forbearance,   should   I   make   any  mistakes   and   not 
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meet  your  expectations,  I  will  accept  the  office  and  perform  the 
duties  thereof  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

The  hour,  gentlemen,  is  a  late  one.  You  have  been  patient, 
and  have  finished  up  the  work.  There  is  a  much  more  attractive 
feature  of  the  programme  awaiting  you  at  the  present  time.  I  will, 
therefore,  not  take  up  any  further  time  with  an  address,  even  if 
I  could  make  one  that  would  be  of  interest.  I  again  thank  you 
for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  to-day,  which  I  ap- 
preciate more  than  I  can  express.    I  thank  you. 

The  Secretary. — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  announce,  in 
case  there  may  be  some  members  of  the  Board  of  Direction  present, 
that  just  as  soon  after  luncheon  as  possible  there  will  be  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Direction  held  in  the  Directors'  room  down  staiis. 
in  about  an  hour  from  now,  and  I  would  also  announce  that  if  the 
gentlemen,  when  this  meeting  adjourns,  will  move  to  the  rear  of 
this  room,  where  the  camp  chairs  are  located,  they  will  be  looked 
after  more  comfortably,  and  they  can  be  easily  served,  and  the 
doors  will  open  and  the  food  will  begin  to  pour  in. 

The  PREsmENT. — A  motion  to  adjourn  this  Annual  Meeting  is 
now  in  order. 
Adjourned.  Motion  to  adjourn,  duly  seconded,  stated,  and  carried. 
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EXCURSIONS  AND  BNTBRTAINMENTS  AT  THE  FIFTY-FOURTH 

ANNUAL  MEETINQ. 

Wedii68<lay»  January  i6th,  1907*— After  the  business  meeting, 
luncheon  for  more  than  600  members  was  served  at  1.30  P.  H.  at 
the  Society  House. 

At  3  p.  M.  excursions,  under  special  guidance,  were  organized, 
and  visited  the  following  engineering  works:  The  new  Lackawanna 
Terminal  in  Hoboken;  the  Blackwells  Island  Bridge;  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  Power  Station  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company;  and  the  tunnels  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  crossing 
Manhattan  Island. 

At  8  p.  M.  Eugene  Lentilhon,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  gave  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  on  Chili,  and  at  9  p.  m.  this  was  followed  by  an 
informal  "smoker''  which  was  attended  by  about  800  members  and 
their  guests. 

Thursday,  January  17th,  1907.— The  day  was  devoted  to  an 
excursion  by  steamer  to  Staten  Island,  to  visit  the  new  Open- 
Hearth  Steel  Plant,  Bridge  and  Structural  Shops  of  Milliken 
Brothers,  Incorporated,  by  invitation  of  the  owners. 

Notwithstanding  a  severe  snow  storm  and  very  low  temperature, 
a  party  of  about  500  met  at  the  pier  at  the  foot  of  West  21st  Street 
at  10  A.  M.,  and  embarked  on  the  steamer  iSa^ramore,  kindly  fur- 
nished through  the  courtesy  of  the  Long  Island  Eailroad  Company. 
The  steamer,  accompanied  by  the  harbor  tug  Manhattan,  provided 
to  take  those  who  could  not  be  accommodated  on  the  Sagamore, 
proceeded  directly  to  Milliken,  Staten  Island,  where  the  steel  works 
are  located.  Luncheon  was  served  on  the  boat  on  the  way  down 
the  harbor.  The  party  inspected  the  steel  furnaces,  gas  producers, 
re-heating  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  power-house,  machine  shop, 
blacksmith's  shop,  bridge  shop,  paint  shop,  etc.  The  trip  was  very 
enjoyable,  although  the  weather  was  very  severe.  Leaving  Staten 
Island  at  about  3.30  p.  m.,  a  landing  was  made  at  Pier  A  at  about 
5  p.  M.,  after  which  the  steamers  proceeded  to  the  West  Twenty- 
first  Street  pier. 

In  the  evening  a  party  of  385  attended  the  Hippodrome,  and 
subsequently  had  supper  at  the  Society  House.  After  supper  there 
vfZB  informal  dancing  until  a  late  hour. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  766  members,  of 
various  grades,  who  registered  as  being  in  attendance  at  the 
Annual  Meeting.  The  list  is  incomplete,  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  many  members  to  register,  and  it  does  not  contain  the  names 
of  any  of  the  guests  of  the  Society  or  of  individual  members.  The 
number  of  these  guests  is  estimated  at  450. 
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Abbott,  E.  L....New  York  City  Belknap,  F.  W..New  York  City 

Abbott,  Hunley..New  York  City  Belknap,  J.  M.  .New  York  City 

Aiken,  W.  A Pittsburg,  Pa.  Belknap,  W.  E. .  .New  York  City 

Aims,  Walton  I.  .New  York  City  Bellinger,  L.  F., 

Albertson,    C New  York  City  Bath  Beach,  N.  Y. 

Alexander,  H.  J. New  York  City  Belzner,  T New  York  City 

Allen,   C.   Frank.. Boston,  Mass.  Bensel,  J.  A New  York  City 

Allen,  C.  H New  York  City  Benton,  L.  S New  York  City 

Allen,  Eugene  Y.,  Benzenberg,  G.  H., 

South  Orange,  N.  J.  Milwaukee,  WiB. 

Archer,  A.  R.. Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Berger,   Bernt.  ..New  York  City 

Arnold,   Bion  J. ..  .Chicago,  HI.  Berquist,  A.  S.  F., 
Atkins,  H.  B.  .Philadelphia,  Pa.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Atkinson,  A.,  Bettes,  C.  R., 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

Auryansen,F.  .Woodhaven, N.  Y.  Betts,  F.  K. ..  .Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Averill,  F.  L.Washington,  D.  C.  Betts,  R.   T Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Beugler,  E.  J..  .New  York  City 

Babcock,  W.  S..New  York  City  Birks,  A.  H. ..  .Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Backes,  W.  J ...  Hartford,  Conn.  Bishop,  G.  H.  .Middletown,  Conn. 

Bailey,  G.   I. ..  .New  York  City  Bissell,  C.  T.  ..Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Baird,  Howard  C,  Bissell,  H W.  Medford,  Mass. 

New  York  City  Blakeley,  G.  H., 
Baker,    Shirley.  .New  York  City  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Baldwin,  F.  H..  .Brookljm,  N.  Y.  Blakeslee,  C.  .New  Haven,  Conn. 

Baldwin,  W.  J..  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Blanchard,  A.  H., 

Ball,  L.  A New  York  City  Providence,  R  L 

Ballinger,  W.  F.,  Blatch,  Nora  S.  .New  York  City 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Bliss,    E.    P Boston,  Mass. 

Bamford,  W.  B.  .New  York  City  Boardman,  H.  E., 

Bance,  C.  W. .  .Jersey  City,  N.  J.  New  York  City 

Bardol,  F.  V.  E.  .Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Bogart,   John.  ...New  York  City 

Barker,  C.  W.  T . . Aspinwall,  Pa.  Bond,  G.  W.,  Jr., 

Barney,  P.   C...New  York  City  Weehawken,  N.  J. 

Barton,  C.  L....New  York  City  Boniface,  Arthur, 

Bartram,  G.  C.  .Brookline,  Mass.  New  York  City 

Basinger,  J.  G.  .New  York  City  Booth,  George  W., 

Bates,    Onward Chicago,  HI.  New  York  City 

Baum,  George.  ..Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Booth,  W.  F., 
Beahan,  Willard. Cleveland,  Ohio  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Beekman,  J.  V.  D.,  Jr.,  Booz,  Horace  C . . .  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Boston,  Mass.  Boucher,  W.  J.  .New  York  City 

Beerbower,  G.  M.,  Bowman,  A.  L.  .New  York  City 

New  York  City  Boyd,  James  C.  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Belden,  E.  T..New  Haven,  Conn.  Brace,  James  H.  .New  York  City 
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Bradley,  D.   E. ..  .Berlin,  Conn.  Bush,   L.  ...East   Orange,  N.  J. 

Brady,  Joseph.  ..New  York  City  Buzzell,  J.  W.  ..New  York  City 
Brainard,  Owen.  .New  York  City 

Braine,  L.  F New  York  City  Cameron,  K.  M..  .New  York  City 

Bramwell,  G.W.  .New  York  City  Cantine,  E.  I., 

Braslow,  Barnett,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

New  York  City  Carlile,  T.  J. ..  .Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Bremer,  Lewis  P.,  Carpenter,  A.  W.  .Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

New  Eochelle,  N.  Y.  Carter,   A.   E...New  York  City 

Breuchaud,  J.  R.  .Yonkers,  N.Y.  Carter,  F.  H.  .Cambridge,  Mass. 

Briggs,  J.  A New  York  City^  Chambers,  H.  J.  .New  York  City 

BrinckerhofF,  H.  W.,                      '  Chambers, R.  H.  .New  York  City 

New  York  City  Chapman,    P — Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brodhead,  Calvin  E.,  Chappell,  T.  F.  .New  York  City 

East  Manch   Chunk,  Pa.  Chase,R.D.  .New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Brown,  John  G.,  Chester,  J.  N Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Christian,  G.  L.  .New  York  City 

Brown,  Le  Grand,  Christie,   James, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brown,  M.  F Boston,  Mass.  Christy,  G.  L.  ..New  York  City 

Brown,  Paul  G.  .New  York  City  Churchill,   C.    S..  .Roanoke,  Va. 

Brown,  R   C Crafton,  Pa.  Clapp,  O.  F. .  .Providence,  R.  I. 

Brown,  R.   H.  .Worcester,  Mass.    Clark,  G.  H New  York  City 

Brown,  Thomas  E.,  Clark,   W.   G Tenafly,  N.  J. 

New  York  City  Clarke,  E.  W.  ..New  York  City 

Brown,  W.  L...New  York  City  Clarke,    G.    C.  ..New  York  City 

Brown,  W.  P.  ..New  York  City  Clarke,  St.  John.  .Bogota,  N.  J. 

Bruce,  John  M.  .New  York  City  Class,  C.  Frank.  .Camden,  N.  J. 

Brush,  W.   W.  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Clermont,  J.  B..New  York  City 

Bryan,   C.   W. .  .New  York  City  Codwise,  E.  B.  .Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Buchholz,  C.  W.  .New  York  City  Codwise,  H.  R.. Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Buck,  H.  R Hartford,  Conn.  Coffin,  Amory..  .New  York  City 

Buck,  L.  L.,  Coffin,  T.  A., 

Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Buck,  R  S New  York  City  Cohen,   F.   W.  ..Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Buffinton,  B.  T.,  Cole,  H.  O Passaic,  N.  J. 

Fall  River,  Mass.  Collier,  B.   0. .  .New  York  City 

Bullock,  W.  D.  .Providence,  R.  I.  CoUingwood,  F.  .Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Burden,   James Troy,  N.  Y.  Conard,  W.  R.  .Burlington,  N.  J. 

Burdett,  F.  A.  ..New  York  City  Conger,  A.  A.  ..New  York  City 

Burpee,   Moses Houlton,  Me.  Cook,  H.  A.  .Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Burr,  W.  H. . .  .New  York  City    Cook,   J.   H Passaic,  N.  J. 

Burrowes,  H.  G.  .New  York  City  Coombs,  S.  E. .  .Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Bush,  E.  W Hartford,  Conn.    Cooper,   S.   L Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Bush,  H.  D Baltimore,  Md.  Corthell,  A.  B...New  York  City 
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Covell,   V.   R Pittsburg,  Pa.    Doty,  J.  W New  York  City 

Crane,    A.    S New  York  City  Dougherty,  R.  E., 

Crane,  C.   A. . .  .New  York  City  New  York  City 

Crane,  F.  E.  .Amsterdam,  N.  Y.    Dow,   Alex Detroit,  MicL 

Crehore,  W.  W..New  York  City  Dunham,  W.  R,  Jr., 

Cresson,  B.  F.,  Jr.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  York  City  Dunlap,  F.   C.  ..New  York  City 
•Crider,  J.  L.  .Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Crooks,  C.   H. .  .New  York  City  Earle,  F.  H.,  Jr.  .Newark,  N.  J. 

Crowell,    Foster.. New  York  City  Easterbrook,  F.  J., 

CuUen,  J.  F.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Havre  de  Grace,  Md.  Eddy,    H.    P.  ..Worcester,  Mass. 

Edwards,  D.  G.  .New  York  City 

Dahm,   Sverre.  .  .New  York  City    Edwards,    F Troy,  X.  Y. 

Dailey,  J^  A.  .East  Orange,  N.  J.  Edwards,  H.  W.  .New  York  City 

Dakin,  A.  H.,  Jr.,  Edwards,  J.  H.  ..  .Passaic,  N.  J. 

New  York  City  Edwards,  W.  R.  .Baltimore,  MA 

Dalrymple,  F.  W.,  Ehrbar,  L.   H.  ..New  York  City 

Bayonne,  N.  J.  Ellis,  John  W.  .Woonsocket,  R.I. 

Darrow,    W.    J.  .New  York  City  Ely,  John  A.,  Jr.  .New  York  City 

Davis,   A.    L....New  York  City  Ely,  John  S ...  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Davis,  C.  E.,  Erlandsen,   O New  York  City 

Brown  Station,  N.  Y.  Evans,   J.   M.  ..Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Davis,  Chandler. . New  York  City  Evans,    M.    E...New  York  City 
Davis,    (,^harles.. .  .Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Davis,   J.   L New  York  City  Fairchild,  S.  E.,  Jr., 

Davis,  R.   B Boston,  Mass.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Davis,  W.  R Albany,  N.  Y.  Farley,  J.  M., 

Dawley,E.P.  .New  Haven,  Conn.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Dean,   A.    W.  ..  .Concord,  N.  H.  Farley,   P.   P.  .  .Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Dean,    Luther. .  ..Taunton,  Mass.  Farrington,    H..  .Yonkers,  N.  ^. 

Denio,  G.  L..  .Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Federlein,  W.  G.New  York  City 

Dennis,  W.  F.,  Fenton,  L.  G. .  .Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Washington,    D.  C.  Ferguson,  W.  II., 

de  Varona,  I.  M.  .New  York  City  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Devin,    George.  ..New  York  City  Fetherston,  J.   T., 

De  Witt,  P.   H.,    '  New  Brighton,  X.  Y. 

Phillipsburg,  N.  J.  Fiebeger,  G.  J., 

Deyo,  S.  L.  F..  .New  York  City  West  Point.  X.  Y. 

Diamant,  A.  TI.  .New  York  City  Fisher,  E.  A ...  Rochester,  X.  Y 

Diebitsch,    E.  ..  .New  York  City  Fisher,  F.  D.  ..  .New  York  C\t, 

Dilks,  L.  C New  Y^ork  City  Fisher,    H.    T. .  .New  York  Cit>- 

Dimon,  D.  Y Passnic,  N.  J.  Fitch,   C.   L. ..  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dorrance,W.  T.  .New  Y^'ork  City  FitzRandolph,  W. 'S., 

Doty,  A.  D New  Y'ork  City  New  Y^ork  Cit? 
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Flinn,  Alfred  D.New  York  City    Granbery,  J.  H..New  York  City 
Ford,  W.  H.  ..Philadelphia,  Pa.    Grant,  T.  H..  .Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
Foster,   E.    H.  ..New  York  City    Grantham,  H.  T., 
Foster,  T.  J..  .Bidgewood,  N.  J.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fougner,    H New  York  City    Gray,    J.    II New  York  City 

Francis,  G.  B.  ..New  York  City    Gray,  J.  L Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Fraser,  C.  E.,  Green,  C.  N. ..  .New  York  City 

Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.    Greene,  Carleton, 
Frazee,   J.    H..  .New  York  City  New  York  City 

French,  A.  H.  .Brookline,  Mass.    Greene,  G.  S.,  Jr., 
French,  J.  B. ..  .Jamaica,  N.  Y.  New  York  City 

Frosell,  C.  G Pencoyd,  Pa.    Gregory,  C.  E..  .New  York  City 

Frost,   G.   S. ..  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Greiner,  J.  E. ..  .Baltimore,  Md. 

Frye,  A.   I Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Grimes,   E.    L Troy,  N.  Y. 

Fuertes,   J.   H.  ..New  York  City    Grimm,    C.   R.  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fuller,  F.  L Boston,  Mass.    Guthrie,  K.  O.  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fuller,   W.   B...New  York  City 

Fuller,  W.   E..  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Hager,  A.  B.  .Rutherford,  N.  J. 
Furber,  W.  C.  .Philadelphia,  Pa,    Hague,   C.    A...  New  York  City 

Haight,  S.  S... New  York  City 
Gardiner,  F.  W..New  York  City  Haines,  C.  W. .  .Richmond,  Va. 
Garlinghouse,  F.  L.,  Haines,  E.  G. .  .Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Glenshaw,  Pa.    Hale,    H.    M....New  Y<?rk  City 

Garrison,  F.  L.  .Philadelphia,  Pa.    Hale,  R.  A Lawrence,  Mass. 

Qartensteig,    C.  .New  York  City    Hall,    M.    W.  ..  .New  York  City 
Gibbs,  George... New  York  City    Hallock,   J.   C.New  York  City 

Giddings,  F Atchison,  Eans.    Hallsted,  J.  C.  .Montclair,  N.  J. 

Gifford,    G.    E.  .New  York  City    Hammond,  J. F.  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Gildersleeve,  A.  C,  Hanavan,  W.  L., 

New  York  City  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Giles,   Robert... Lawrence,  N.  Y.    Hansel,    C New  York  City 

Gilfillan,  G.  A Pittsburg,  Pa.    HarbJ^,   Isaac Trenton,  N.  J. 

Gillespie,  R  H..New  York  City    Haring,   A New  York  City 

Gilman,  C.  .E.  Cambridge,  Mass.    Harrington,  F.  F. .  .Norfolk,  Va. 

Goad,  C.  E Toronto,  Canada    Harrington,  H.  G., 

Goldmark,  H.. .  Montreal,  Canada  New  York  City 

Goldsborough,  J.  B.,  Harris,    C.    M...New  York  City 

Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.    Harrison,  C.  L. .  .New  York  City 

Goodman,   J New  York  City    Harrison,  E.  W., 

Goodrich,  E.  P.Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Gould,  J.  W.  Bu  B.,  Harte,  C.  R.  .New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  York  City    Harwi,   S.  J New  York  City 

Qowen,  C.    8.  ..Ossining,  N.  Y.    Harwood,  G.  A., 

Gowen,   S Phanixville,  Pa.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Graham,  C.  H.  .New  York  City    Haskins,  W.  J.  .New  York  City 
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Hatton,  H.  W.  .Wilmingrton,  Del.    Howard,  0.  P Pittsburg,  Pt. 

Hauck,  W Brewster,  N.  Y.    Howard,  J.  L Melrose,  Mass. 

Hayes,  S.  W Geneva,  N.  Y.    Howe,  E.  W Boston,  Man. 

Hazen,  W.  N.Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.    Howe,  H.  N Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Heald,  E.  C.  .Washington,  D.  C.  Howell,   F.    S..  .New  York  City 

Heindle,  W.  A.  .New  York  City  Howes,  D.  W.  .New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Heller,  J.  W. .  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Howes,  R.  H. .  .Brookline,  Mass. 

Heneh,  N.  M Pittsburg,  Pa.  Hoyt,  W.  E. .  .Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Henderson,  J.  T.,  Hubbell,   G.  S.  .Flushing,  K  Y. 

Hartford,  Conn.  Hudson,  C.  W..Ph(Bnixville,  Pa. 

Henry,  P.  W..  .New  York  City  Hudson,  H.  W.  .Woodside,  N.Y. 

Herbert,  H.  M.,  Hughes,  H.  J.  .Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J.    Hulse,   S.    C New  York  City 

Hering,  Rudolph,  Humphrey,  R.  L., 

New  York  City  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Herrick,  J.  J.,  Hunt,    C.    A New  York  City 

Tompkins ville,  N.  Y.  Hunt,    C.    E. ..  .New  York  City 

Herschel,    C New  York  City  Hunt,  Charles  Warren, 

Hewes,  V.   H.  .-New  York  City  New  York  City 

Hewett,  B.  H.  M.,  Hurlbut,  C.  C, 

New  York  City  White  Plains,  N.  Y 

Hewitt,  George.  .Paterson,  N.  J.    Hurst,  G.  J New  York  City 

Higginson,  J.  Y.,  Hyde,  W.  H BeUevue,  Pa. 

New  London,  Conn. 

milyer,  ^  J"  Mey.  A.  B.  .Washington.  D.  C. 

TT-u        T    n     ^'°''°'°°**'  ^-  ^'    Irwin.  J.  C New  York  City 

ililton,  J.  O.,  J         ^    g Lynchburg,  v.. 

H««.  t^J^^Jfo,^^^   "'»■  ^-  « ^«"»«'  «- 

Hodgdon,  F.  W. .  .Boston,  Mass. 

Hodge,  H.   W...New  York  City  Jacobs,  C.   M...New  York  City 

Hogan,  J.  P.  .High  Falls,  N.  Y.  Jacobs,  R.  H. .  .New  York  City 

Hogg,  J.  B Uniontown,  Pa.    Jacoby,  H.  S Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Hogue,  C.  J Boston,  Mass.  Janvrin,  N.  H.  .New  York  City 

Holbrook,  Percy. New  York  City  Japp,  Henry, 

Holden,  C.  A... Hanover,  N.  H.  Richmond  Hill,  N.Y. 

Hollyday,  R.  C.  .New  York  City  Jarrett,   E.    S..  .New  York  City 

Hone,  F.  de  P.  .New  York  City  Jenkins,   J.   E..  .New  York  City 

Honness,  G.  G. .  .Katonah,  N.  Y.    Johnson,    A New  York  City 

Hopper,   J.   J..  .New  York  City  Johnson,  L.  J.  .Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hopson,  E.  H... Katonah,  N.  Y.  Johnstone,  W.  B, 

Horton,  H.  E Chicago,  HI.  New  York  City 

Hough,   D.   L..  .New  York  City  Jonson, Ernst  F*.  .New  York  City 

Hovey,   O.   E .  . . Plainfield,  N.  J.    Jordan,  E.  C Portland,  Me. 

How,  R.  W Jamaica.  N.  Y.  Jouett,   H.   D. .  .New  York  City 
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Just,  G.  A., 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Kaufman,  G.  ...New  York  City 
Keays,  R   H...New  York  City 

Keith,  H.  C New  York  City 

Keller,  0.  B New  York  City 

Kelley,  W.  D.-.Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Kenney,  E.  F Moore,  Pa. 

Ketchum,  M. . .  .New  York  City 
Khuen,  Richard... Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Kimball,  O.  A. . .  .Boston,  Mass. 
King,  W.,  Jr.  ..New  York  City 
Kinnear,  W.  S... Detroit,  Mich. 
Kinsley,  T.  P.  .New  York  City 
Kittredge,  G.  W.  .Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Klapp,  Eugene.  .New  York  City 

Knap,  E.  D Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Knap,  J.   M New  York  City 

Knickerbacker,  J.  ..Troy,  N.  Y. 
Knight,  F.  B.  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Knighton,  J.  A. New  York  City 

Knowles,   M Pittsburg,  Mass. 

Kolb,  H.  J Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kreuger,   I New  York  City 

Kuichling,   E New  York  City 

Kummer,  F.  A.  .New  York  City 

Langthom,  J.  S.  .Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Lannan,  L.  E Corry,  Pa. 

Larmon,  F.  P.  .Waterford,  N.  Y. 
Larason,  C.  G.  E., 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Lavis,  F Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Leather,  B.   H.  .New  York  City 

Lee,  E.  M Paterson,  N.  J. 

Lee,  W.  B HiUburn,  N.  Y. 

I^euw,   H Arlington,  N.  J. 

Leffingwell,  F.  D., 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

Leffler,  B.  R Cleveland,  Ohio 

Leighton,   G Glenburn,  Pa. 

Lelond,  G.  H.  .Providence,  R.  I. 
Lentilhon,  E..Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 


Lepper,  F.  W. .  .Cleveland,  Ohio 
Lesley,  R.  W.  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Letson,  T.  H...New  York  City 
Lewinson,  M. .  .Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
Lewis,  E.  W.  .New  Haven,  Conn. 
Lewis,  L.  H...New  York  City 
Lewis,  N.  P...  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lewis,  R  T Ebnira,  N.  Y. 

Lex,  W.  I Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Libbey,  J.  T Corry,  Pa. 

Lieb,  J.  W.,  Jr. .  .New  York  City 
Linnell,  H.  P.  .Worcester,  Mass. 
Lippincott,  J.  B., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Llewellyn,  F.  T.  .New  York  City 
Lobo,  Carlos. .  ..Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Lockwood,  J.  A.  .New  York  City 
Lofland,  H.  F.  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Logan,  W.  S.  ..Arlington,  N.  J. 
Long,  E.  McL.  .New  York  City 

Look,  M.  J Satonah,  N.  Y. 

Lovell,  E.  B... New  York  City 
Low,  George  E.  .New  York  City 

Lowinson,    O New  York  City 

Lucas,  G.  L. ..  .New  York  City 
Lund,   G.   A New  York  City 

MacCracken,  G.  G., 

New  York  City 
Macdonald,  H.  P., 

Montclair,  N.  J. 
MacGregor,  R.  A., 

New  York  City 
Machen,  H.  B.  .New  York  City 
Macnab,  G.  T.  .New  York  City 
MacNeille,  P.  R, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The  House  of  the  Society  Is  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 
every  day,  exceiit  Sundays,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
Christmas  Day. 

MEETINQS. 

Wednesday,  March  6th,  1907-— 8.30  p.  m. — A  regular  buainess 
meeting  will  be  held.  Ballots  for  membership  and  on  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  will  be  canvassed,  and  a  paper 
entitled  'TTniformity  of  Requirement  and  Clearness  of  Specifica- 
tion in  Agreements  for  the  Graduation  of  Railroads,"  by  W.  F. 
Dennis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  will  be  presented  for  discussion. 

This  paper  was  printed  in  Proceedings  for  January,  1907. 

Wednesday,  March  aoth,  1907 •— 8.30  p.  m. — At  this  meeting  a 
paper  entitled  "The  Lower  Colorado  River  and  the  Salton  Basin," 
by  C.  E.  Grunsky,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  will  be  presented  for  dis- 
cussion. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  this  number  of  Proceedings. 

Wednesday,  April  3d,  1907.— 8.30  p.  m.— A  regular  business 
meeting  will  be  held.  Ballots  for  membership  will  be  canvassed, 
and  a  paper  entitled  "Movable  Bridges,"  by  C.  C.  Schneider,  Past- 
President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  will  be  presented  for  discussion. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  this  number  of  Proceedings, 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

The  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Society  will  be 
held  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  but  the  precise  date  has  not  yet  been 
fixed;  it  will  be  held,  however,  between  June  20th  and  July  20th, 
1907. 

The  decision  of  the  Board,  to  hold  the  Convention  in  the  City 
of  Mexico,  is  mainly  due  to  a  special  invitation  received  from 
President  Diaz,  through  his  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Mr.  Leandro 
Fernandez,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Mexican  Society  of  En- 
gineers; it  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  either  free,  or  practically 
iree,  transportation  has  been  promised  from  the  United  States 
border,  not  only  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  but  also  for  such  excur- 
sions as  may  be  decided  upon. 

A  committee  of  the  Board,  consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  L.  Bowman, 
J.  Waldo  Smith,  and  the  Secretary,  has  been  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  all  arrangements  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  time  is  fixed  definitely  and  other  preliminaries  are  arranged,  a 
circular  will  be  issued  for  the  information  of  the  membership. 
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PRIVILEGES    OF    ENQINEERINQ    SOCIETIES 

EXTENDED  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN   SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL    ENGINEERS. 

Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  following  Engineering  Societies,  both  to  the  use  of 
their  Beading  Booms  and  at  all  meetings: 

North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical  Engioeera, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England. 
Society  of  Engineers,  17  Victoria  Street,   Westminster,  S.  W., 

England. 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  29  "West  Thirtj'-ninth 

Street,  New   York  City. 
Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  715  Tremont  Temple,  Boeton 

Mass. 

Civil  Engineers*  Club  of  Cleveland,  718  Caxton  BuUding,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis,  3817  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  1122  Girard  Street,  PhUadel- 
phia,  Pa. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  803  Fulton  Build- 
ing, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Western  Society  of  Engineers,  1737  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago. 
111. 

Louisiana  Engineering  Society,  604  Tulane-Newcomb   Building, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Engineers'  Club  of  Central   Pennsylvania,  Corner  Second  and 

Walnut  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Engineers'  and  Architects'  Club  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  303  Xorton 

Building,  Fourth  and  Jefferson  Streets,  Louisville  Ky 
TeknIskForening,  Vestre  Boulevard  18-1,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Societe  des  Ingenieurs  Civils  de  France,  19  Bue  Blanche,  Parte, 
France. 

Svenska  Teknologfirenlgeii.  Brunkebei^toig  18,  Stockholm. 
Sweden. 

iMtltute  of  M-rlne  Engineers,  68  Romfoni  Road,  Stratford,  Lon- 
don, E.,  England.  ' 

Sachsischer  Ingenieur.  und  Architekten-Verein.  Dresden,  Ger- 
many. 

Associafi&o  dos  Engenhelros  CIvIs  Portuguezes.  Lisbon,  Portu- 
gal. 
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Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  5  Adelphi  Terrace,  London, 
W.  C,  England. 

Memphis  Engineerlns:  Society,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oesterreichlscher  Ingenieur-  und  Archltelcten-Verein»  Eschen- 
bachgasse  9,  Vienna,  Austria. 

The  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers,  39  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster, S.  W.,  London,  England. 

Institution  of  Engineers  of  the  River  Plate,  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentine Republic. 

Socledad  Colombiana  de  Ingenieros,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Australasian  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

Cleveland  Institute  of  Engineers,  Middlesbrough,  England. 

Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Koninklijk  Instituut  van  Ingenieurs,  The  Hague,  The  iKether- 
lands. 

Rochester  Engineering  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SEARCHES  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

In  January,  1902,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  make  searches 
in  the  Library,  upon  request,  and  to  charge  therefor  the  actual  cost 
to  the  Society  for  the  extra  work  required.  Since  that  time  many 
searches  have  been  made,  and  bibliographies  and  other  information 
on  special  subjects  furnished. 

The  resulting  satisfaction,  to  the  members  who  have  made  use  of 
the  resources  of  the  Society  in  this  manner,  has  been  expressed  fre- 
quently, and  leaves  little  doubt  that,  if  it  were  generally  known  to 
the  membership  that  such  work  would  be  undertaken,  many  would 
avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  cost  is  trifling,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  time  of  an 
engineer  who  looks  up  such  matters  himself,  and  the  work  can  be 
performed  quite  as  well,  and  much  more  quickly,  by  persona  familiar 
with  the  Library. 

Copies  of  all  lists  of  references  are  flied,  so  that  in  many  cases  it 
is  only  necessary  to  make  a  typewritten  copy,  which  reduces  the 
cost  of  searches  to  a  minimum. 

In  asking  that  such  work  be  undertaken,  members  should  specify 
clearly  the  subject  to  be  covered,  and  whether  references  to  general 
books  only  are  desired,  or  whether  a  complete  bibliography,  involv- 
ing search  through  periodical  literature,  is  desired. 

In  reference  to  this  work,  a  summary  of  all  searches  made  to 
date  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix*  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Direction  for  the  year  ending  December  Slst,  1906. 

•  Proceedings,  Vol.  XXXIIT,  p.  «)  (January,  1907). 
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ACCESSIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

From  January  8th  to  February  11th,  1907. 

DONATIONS.* 
CONCRETE  AND  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION. 

By  Homer  A.  Reid,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  Cloth,  9  x  6  in., 
illus.,  18  +  884  pp.  New  York,  The  Myron  C.  Clark  Publishing  Co., 
1907.    $5  net.     (Donated  by  the  Author.) 

It  has  been  the  author's  atm  in  the  preparation  of  this  book  to  make  it,  a> 
far  as  possible  within  reasonable  limits,  a  complete  treatise  on  the  properties 
and  uses  of  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete,  as  applied  to  construction,  and  to 
present  a  logical  development  of  the  subject.  It  Is  not  only  intended  as  a  refer- 
ence work  for  engineers,  architects  and  contractors,  but.  it  is  believed,  the  treat- 
ment is  sufficiently  simple  for  the  engineering  student  and  the  general  reader. 
The  Contents  are :  Classification  and  Manufacture  of  Cement :  Properties  of 
Cement  and  Methods  of  Testing ;  Sand,  Broken  Stone  and  Gravel ;  Proportioning 
Concrete ;  Mixing  Concrete ;  Placing  Concrete ;  Cost  of  Concrete  *.  Finishing  Con- 
crete Surfaces ;  General  Physical  Properties ;  The  General  Elastic  Properties  of 
Concrete :  Physical  Properties  of  Reinforcing  Metals ;  Principles  and  Disposition 
of  Reinforcement;  Mechanical  Bond;  Styles  of  Slab  Reinforcement;  Styles  of 
Beam  Reinforcement ;  Curved  Pieces  Strained  in  Flexure ;  Columns,  Walls  and 
Pipes ;  General  Phenomena  of  Flexure ;  Theory  of  Beams ;  Various  Beam 
Theories ;  Theory  of  Columns ;  Foundations ;  General  Building  Construction . 
Practical  Construction;  Retaining  Walls;  Dams;  Conduits  and  Sewers;  Tank 
and  Reservoir  Construction ;  Chimneys.  Tunnels,  Subways.  Railroad  Ties,  Feniy 
Posts,  Piers  and  Wharves  :  Concrete  in  Bridge  Construction  ;  Arch  Bridge  Ceo- 
ters  and  Methods  of  Construction :  Bridge  Floors ;  Bridges,  Piers  and  Abut- 
ments ;  Concrete  Building  Blocks.     There  is  an  index  of  ten  pages. 

QAS  AND  OIL  ENGINES. 

By  Horace  Allen.  Cloth,  9x6  in.,  illus.,  7  +  548  +  6  pp. 
Manchester,  England,  Scientific  Publishing  Company.  12  shillings 
6  pence  net. 

Many  points  which  enter  into  gas  engine  practice,  and  which,  it  seems  to 
the  author,  have  not  previously  received  the  attention  they  deserve,  have  been, 
it  is  stated,  presented  in  this  book.  A  number  of  special  tables  and  diagrams 
have  also  been  prepared  for  draftsmen  and  others  Interested  in  the  design  and 
application  of  internal-combustion  engines  to  industrial  purposes.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  book  passes,  in  the  earlier  chapters,  through  a  consideration  of  the 
various  principles  and  details  to  a  general  description  of  types  by  Tarlou!^ 
makers,  which,  it  is  thought,  will  be  found  fairly  typical  of  current  practice. 
Two-cycle  engines,  as  well  as  the  question  of  scavenging  and  compounding,  arc 
discussed  in  separate  chapters.  Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  description 
and  analysis  of  engines  in  which  oil  and  petrol  are  used  as  fuel.  A  brief 
description  is  given  of  the  considernble  improvementa,  embodied  In  later  prac- 
tice, in  pressure  gas  producers.  Some  information  on  the  suction-gas  prodacer 
is  included,  and  the  application  of  blast-furnace  gas  is  treated  In  a  special 
chapter.  In  the  practical  working  of  engines,  the  question  of  cost  of  power, 
testing  and  lubricating  is  considered.     There  is  an  index  of  more  than  five  pages 

ALTERNATING  CURRENT  MOTORS. 

By  A.  S.  McAllister.  Cloth,  9x6  in.,  illus.,  9  +  278  pp.  New 
York,  McGraw  Publishing  Company,  1906.    $3  net. 

The  electromagnetic  phenomena  of  alternating-current  motors  have  been 
dealt  with,  it  is  stated,  in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  in  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  accuracy.  Wherv^vor  mathematical  equations  are  used,  the  assump- 
tions upon  which  they  are  bas^^d  are  definitely  stated,  and  the  inaccuracies  In 
the  assumptions  and  the  limitations  in  the  equations  are  carefully  noted.  The 
results  obtained  from  the  transformed  equations  are  interpreted  with  due  regard 
to  these  inaccuracies  and  limitations.  Moreover,  the  significance  of  each  trans- 
formation is  carefully  explained,  so  that  the  reader  may  be  constantly  reminded 


*  Unless  otherwise   specified,    books   in   this   list   have   been   donated    by  the 
publisher. 
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of  the  fact  that  he  is  dealing  directly  with  electromagnetic  phenomena  and  only 
indirectly  with  mathematics.  It  is  assumed  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with  the 
fundamental  facts  of  electricity  and  magnetism  and  the  lower  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, and  therefore  no  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  alter- 
nating electromotlye  forces  and  currents  may  be  represented  in  value  and  time- 
phase  position  by  straight  lines.  Much  attention  is  given  to  graphical  diagrams 
and  to  the  examination  of  facts  upon  which  they  are  based.  There  is  an  index 
of  six  pages. 

THE  COST  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  OPERATION. 

By  George  R.  Henderson.    Cloth,  9x6  in.,  illus.,  195  pp.    New 
York,  The  Railroad  Gazette,  1906.    $2.60. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  clear  understanding  of  the  Cost  of  Locomotive  Operation 
may  be  had  from  this  study,  together  with  the  ettects,  upon  it,  of  physical  influ< 
ences.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to  determine  or  present  absolute 
flgnres  of  cost  which  can  be  used  without  qualification,  as  prices  of  material  and 
labor  vary  throughout  the  country,  and  are  also  subject  to  continual  fluctua- 
tions. An  attempt,  however,  is  made  to  determine  the  efCects  of  different  circum- 
stances upon  the  cost  of  producing  transportation  and  the  methods  of  reducing 
this  to  the  lowest  limit ;  in  most  cases,  the  variation  of  costs  can  also  be  found 
in  the  form  of  a  ratio,  so  that.  Knowing  the  unit  or  base,  the  cost  may  be  closely 
estimated.  It  is  stated,  therefore,  that  these  investigations  may  properly  cover 
the  following:  (1)  The  cost  and  value  of  materials,  with  the  expense  of  handling 
and  caring  for  them.  (2)  The  returns  obtained  by  methods  of  using  the  different 
supplies.  (3)  The  effect  of  grade,  speed,  loading,  etc..  upon  the  consumption 
of  both  material  and  labor.  (4)  The  combined  effects  upon  all  items  which  go 
to  make  up  locomotive  operating  expenses.    There  is  an  index  of  three  pages. 

ELECTRICAL  ENOINEBRINQ. 

An  Elementary  Text-Book  Suitable  for  Persons  Employed  in 
the  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  Trades,  for  Elementary 
Students  of  Electrical  Engineering,  and  for  All  Who  Wish  to  Ac- 
quire a  Knowledge  of  the  Chief  Principles  and  Practice  of  the 
Subject.  By  E.  Rosenberg.  Translated  by  W.  W.  Haldane  Gee 
and  Carl  Kinzbrunner.  Authorized  Edition,  Revised  and  Brought 
Down  to  Date  for  the  American  Market  by  Edward  B.  Raymond. 
Cloth,  9x6  in.,  illus.,  13  +  347  pp.  New  York,  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  1907.    $2.00  net. 

The  origin  of  this  book  was  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  before 
the  workmen  and  staff  of  an  electrical  manufacturing  firm.  In  addition  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  electric  current,  it  includes  descriptions  and  explanations  of 
the  workings  of  the  most  important  types  of  dynamos  and  motors  for  continuous, 
alternating  and  three-phase  current  accumulators  and  their  apparatus ;  measur- 
ing instruments ;  and  electric  lighting.  It  Is  stated  in  the  translator's  preface 
that  the  explanations  of  the  principles  of  alternating  currents  and  polyphase 
work  have  been  made  especially  clear.  For  this  translation,  the  Illustrations 
have  been  revised  and  added  to,  and  subjects  essential  to  American  and  English 
practice  are  also  included.  The  Contents  are :  Fundamental  Principles ;  Magnets 
— Magnetic  Lines  of  Force ;  The  Continuous-Current  Dynamo :  The  Electric 
Motor ;  Accumulators :  Working  of  Direct-Current  Dynamos  in  Parallel ;  Electric 
Lighting  ;  Alternating  Currents  ;  Alternators  ;  Alternating-Current  Motors  ;  Multi- 
phase Alternating  Current ;  High  Tension.     There  Is  an  index  of  nine  pages. 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE. 

By  Charles  F.  Marsh,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  and  William  Dunn. 
Third  edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Cloth,  11  x  8  in.,  illus., 
7  -f  654  pp.  London,  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1906.  $7  net. 
(Donated  by  the  Author). 

The  preface  states,  that  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  ytrork, 
in  1904,  such  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  and  use  of  reinforced  concrete, 
as  to  render  necessary  a  careful  revision  and  considerable  enlargement.  That 
portion  of  the  book  dealing  with  calculations  has  been  completely  rewritten  and 
Amplified,  while  considerable  new  matter  has  been  added,  including  methods  for 
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obtaining  the  loads  on  Bins  and  Silos  and  the  resistance  of  circular  and  annalar 
sectlona  to  flexure.  The  method  of  treatment  for  singly  reinforced  rectangulir 
and  T-beams  is  entirely  new.  and  the  diagrams  for  these  pieces  reduce  the  wort 
necessary  for  the  calculation  of  their  dimensions  to  a  minimum.  The  eectiOB« 
on  arches  and  the  calculation  of  pieces  under  direct  compression  and  flexure 
combined  have  been  completely  rewritten,  and  practical  working  examples  have 
been  given  for  finding  the  curve  of  pressures  on  the  various  types  of  arches. 
Several  appendices  have  been  added,  including  some  tests,  made  by  Mr.  Quintoo 
of  the  American  Geological  Survey  Department,  on  the  resistance  of  large  pipe^ 
to  water  pressure ;  and  the  Prussian  Government  Regulations.  There  is  an 
alphabetical  index  of  sixteen  pages. 


Gifts  have  also  been  received  from  the  following: 


1  vol. 
pam. 
1   bound 


Am.  Inst,  of  Min.  Engrs.    1  pam. 
Am.  Mathematical  Soc.     1  pam. 
Cal.-Dept.  of  Highways.     1  pam. 
Cambridge,  Mass.-Water  Board.     1  pam. 
Canada-Dept.  of  Rys.   and  Canals.      1 

vol. 
Cape    of    Good    Hope-Govt.    Stationery 

Office.      1   pam. 
Carnegie  Inst,  of  Washington. 
Colo.-Agri.  Exper.  Station.     2 
Conn. -State  R.   R.   Commrs. 

vol. 
Cornell   Univ.      1   pam. 
Cunningham.  A.  C.     1  pam. 
Eastern      Bengal      and      Assam-Public 

Works  Dept.     1  pam. 
Eng.  Standards  Comm.     2  pam. 
Farley,  G.  P.     3  pam..  1  bound  vol. 
Fendall,  B.  T.     1  pam. 
Flak  and  Robinson.     1  pam. 
Fuller.  F.  L.     20  pam. 
Great  Britain-Patent  Office. 

pam. 

1  pam. 
1  pam. 
Geol.    Survey. 


11  vol..  4 


Haupt,  L.  M. 

Hunt,  L.  E. 

Illinois-State   Geol.    Survey.      1    bound 

vol. 
Illinois  Univ. -Agri.  Exper.   Station.      1 

pam. 
Kernot,  W.  C.     1  bound  vol. 
Maine-State  Board  of  Health.     2  bound 

vol. 
Mass.- State  Board  of  Harbor  and  Land 

Commr?.  1  bound  vol. 
Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.  1  pam. 
Merchants'    Assoc,    of    New    York.      1 

pam. 
Met.  Ry.  Co.     1  pam. 
Michel.  Henry.     1   pam. 
Minnesota-R.  R.  and  Warehouse  Comm. 

1  bound  vol. 
Municipal  Art   Soc.   of   New   York.      1 

bound  vol. 
Na9h,  Geo..  &  Co.     1  pam. 


New  South  Wales-Govt.  Statistician.    1 

pam. 
New  York  City-Board  of  Rapid  Tran- 
sit R.  R.  Commrs.     1  vol. 
New  York  City-Comptroller.     1  bound 

vol. 
New  York  City-Dept.  of  Parks.     1  vol. 
New  York  City-Dept.  of  W^ater  Supply. 

Gas  and  Electricity.     2  vol. 
New   York  City  Record.     2  bound  vol. 
New  York  Univ.     1  vol. 
North,  B.  P.     5  vol.,  1  pam. 
Ohio-State  Board  of  Health.     1  boond 

vol. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.-Mayor.     3  bound  vol 
Piatt.  T.  C.     3  pam. 
PIay&,  Josd.     1  pam. 
Ry.   Signal  Assoc.     1  pam. 
Royal   Military   Coll.   Club  of  Canada. 

1  vol. 
Rugby  Eng.  Soc.     1  bound  vol. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.-Board  of  Public  Impvts. 

9  bound  vol. 
Schussler,  Hermann.     1  vol. 
Scientific  Publishing  Co.     1  bound  vol. 
Sherrerd.  M.  R.     1  vol. 
Shonts,  T.  P.     2  pam. 
South  Eastern  Ry.  Co.     2  pam. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs.    1  vol 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Steam  Eng.     1  pam. 
U.   S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.     2 

pam. 
U.    S.    Corps   of   Engrs.      14    speclflct- 

tions. 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.     1  vol. 
U.  S.  Forest  Service.     3  pam. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.     5  vol.,  5  pam. 
U.   S.   Interstate  Commerce  Comm.     5 

pam. 
U.  S.  Isthmian  Canal  Comm.    1  pam. 
V.  S.  Naval  Observatory.     1  pam. 
U.  S.  War  Dept.     2  pam. 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.     1  bound  vol. 
Vernon-Harcourt.  L.  F.     1  pam. 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Inst.     1  vol. 


BY  PURCHASE. 

Die  Assanierung  von  Coin.  Herausgegeben  von  Th.  Weji. 
Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1906. 

Portland  Cement;  its  Composition,  Raw  Materials,  Manufacture, 
Testing  and  Analysis.  By  Richard  K.  Meade.  Easton,  The  Chemical 
Publishing  Company,  1906. 

Boiler- Waters;  Scale,  Corrosion,  Foaming.  By  William  Wallace 
Christie.     Now  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  1900. 
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Nitro- Explosives  ;  a  Practical  Treatise  Concerning  the  Properties, 
Manufacture  and  Analysis  of  Nitrated  Substances,  Including  the 
Fulminates,  Smokeless  Powders  and  Celluloid.  By  P.  Gerald  Sanford, 
New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company;  London,  Crosby  Lockwood 
andSon,  19(K). 

A  Blblios:raphy  of  MuiiIc1|mI  Problems  and  City  Conditions.    By 

Robert  C.  Brooks.     Second  Edition,  Revised  and   Enlarged.     New 
York  Reform  Club,  Committee  on  City  Affairs,  1901. 

Mitteiiuns:en  der  Materialpriifungs-Anstalt  am  Sebweiz.  Poly- 
technikum  in  Zurich.  Von  L.  Tetmajer.  Ileft  I-II,  VIII-IX. 
Zurich,  F.  Lohbauer,  189(5-1901. 
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Total 168 
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ADDITIONS. 

MEMBBBS.  Memheraliip. 

A17DEBBON,  Joshua  Thomas  Noble.  Queens  Coll.,  Bel- 
fast, Ireland Nov.  7,  1906 

Bennett,  Samuel  Givens.  228  So.  Ave.  66,  Los  An- 
geles,  Cal Oct  3,  1906 

Bentzon,  Adblin  Benoni.    Civ.  Engr.  and  ^              xf  -m-  a    iqai 

Contr.,  Calle  San  Marcelo  320  altos, )  ^^-  ^^'  f  **"•  ®*  J^ 

Lima,  Peru }^'  ^ept.  4.1906 

Cannon,  Madison  Mott.  Civ.  Engr.,  Fore  River  Ship- 
building Co.,  Brunswick,  Ga Jan.  2,  1907 

Chubch,  William  Lee.  Pres.  and  Cons.  Engr.,  Am- 
bursen  Hydr.  Constr.  Co.,  176  Federal  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass Feb.  6,  1907 

Habtwell,  Habby.    Res.  Cons.  Engr.,  United   /  Jun.  Jan.  2,  1894 

Rys.  of  San  Francisco,  Oak  and  Brod-  J  Assoc.  M.  Feb.  2,  1898 

erick  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal (  M.  Jan.  3,  1907 

Habwood,  Geobob  Alec.    Chf.  Engr.,  Elec-  C 

trie  Zone  Impvts.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  I  Assoc.  M.  Feb.  5.  1902 

R.  R.,  Room  1206,  Grand  Central  Sta-  1   M.  Feb.  5,  1907 

tion,  New  York  City ^ 

Hebbing,  Willabd  E.     Const.   Engr.,  U.S.r  Assoc.  M.  Sept.  4,  1901 

forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. . . .   (  M.  Jan.  3,  1907 

Hill,    Cubtis.     Engr.,    Sewer     Dept.,    City  ( Assoc.  M.  Oct.  2,  1901 

Hall,  St.  Tx)uis,  Mo J  M.  Jan.  3,  1907 

KiEFFEB,     Stephen     Ephbaim.    Asst.     Chf. 

^'  Oct.  5,  1904 

Jan.  3,  1907 


EB,     Stephen     Ephbaim.    Asst.     Chf.  y- 

Engr.,     Monterey     Water     Works     &  J  ^^^^'  ^' 

Sewer  Co.,  Ltd.,  Monterey,  Mexico . . . .  ( 


Lawson,    Thomas    R.    Asst.    Prof,    of    Me-  /• 

chanics,  Rens.  Poly.  Inst..  99  Twelfth  3  ^'^^  M-     June     3.  190J 

St..  Troy,  N.  Y l^'  J*°-       ^'  ^^^ 

Pabsons,  Bubt  Hewitt.    Prin.  Asst.  to  Hugh  L.  Cooper, 

Cons.  Engr.,  60  Wall  St.,  New  York  City Feb.       6,  1907 

Rushmobe,  David  Babkeb.     Engr.,  Power  and  Mining 

Dept.,  Gen.  Elec.  Co.,   Schenectady,  N.   Y Jan.       2,  1907 


associate  membebs. 
Ball,  Laubence  Adams.     Structural  Engr. 


for  Reed  &  Stem,  Archts.,  5  East  42d  J  'J^"'     ,,  ^^  5'  J^ 

oi.     XT       TT    I    i-'i                                      J  Assoc.  M.  Feb.  6,  1907 

St.,  New  York  City                                   '  ' 

BcBGOYNE.  John  Henry.  Jr.     Care,  Josiah  <  Jun.  Sept.  1,  1903 

Harding,  Arica,  Chile j  Assoc.  M.  Dec.  5,  19M 
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Chenet,  Herbert  Neal.  212  8avin  Hill  Ave.,  Dorches- 
ter,  Mass Feb.       6,  1907 

Chew,  Richard  Sanders.    Structural  Eiigr.,  Milliken 

Bros.,  Inc.,  609  Eddy  St.,  San  Francisco,  Gal Sept.     5,  1906 

Dabwik,  Walton  Pbuett.  Asst.  Engr.  to  Engr.  of 
Bridges,  Bist.  of  Columbia,  1534  Sixteenth  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C Feb.       6,  1907 

Dx  YouNO,  Isaac.    U.    S.    Junior   Engr.,    Sault    Ste. 

Marie,  Mich Dec.      6,  1906 

Elbod,  Henbt  Exall.     148  Forest  Ave.,  Dallas,  Tex...     Nov.      7,  1906 

Fabnham,  Abthttb  Benjamin.    Engr.,  Board  of  Public 

Works,  Pittsfleld,  Mass Jan.      2,  1907 

HoAD,  William  Christian.    Assoc.  Prof,  of  Civ.  Eng., 

Univ.  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Elans Dec.       5,  1906 

Holmes,  Edwin  Merbitt.  Asst.  Supt.,  The  /,  ,,  ^,,«^« 

a       .  .    .           T  /^  xf  •     •  •    \  Jun.  Mar.  31,  1903 

Spanish- Am.      Iron  Co.,  Daiquiri,  J              ,,  ,  '  ,«^- 

^^jj^  }  Assoc.  M.  Jan.  2,  1907 

Howard,   Con  way  Robinson.    Res.   Engr.,   Huntington 

Div.,  C.  &  0.  Ry.,  Box  464,  Maysville,  Ky Dec.       5,  1906 

Innes,  Harry  Clifford.  Cons,  and  Const.  Engr.,  Sta- 
tion R,  Cincinnati,  Ohio Feb.       6,  1907 

JoxES,  Sidney  Gardner.  Asst.  Chf.  Engr.,  Big  Fork  & 
International  Falls  Ry.  Co.,  Lock  Box  74,  Big 
Falls,  Minn Jan.       2,  1907 

Lambdc,     Charles     Sumner.     331     Fourth  (  Jun.  Oct.       1,  1901 

Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa \  Assoc.  M.     Feb.       6,  1907 

Leb,  George  William.    Chf.    Engr.,    Sund-  , 

Strom   &    Stratton,   New   York    City;  J  ^  ,,      ^      *      ^' 

Address,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y (  ^''~-  ^-    J*°-      ^'  '^"^ 

McConnell,  John     Lorenzo.     Supt.  Cons.,  /  _.  a     *i     a    iaak 

Sargent  *  Lu.d,.   mo  lUnway  EX.  ^-     ^     ^-       i  Z' 
change  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111 ( 

McDoNouGH,  Michael  Joseph.    Capt.,  Corps  of  Engrs., 

U.  S.  A.,  West  Point,  N.  Y Jan.       2,  1907 

Massenbubo,  Walteb  Gbay.    Div.  Engr.,  Gulf,  Colorado 

&  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  De   Ridder,   La Jan.       2,  1907 

KoEBB,  Robebt  Collyeb.  Designing  Engr.,  Berlin 
Constr.  Co.,  Berlin  (Res.,  120  Huntington  St., 
Hartford) ,    Conn Jan.       2,  1907 

Perbot,  Emile  George.    1200  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Pa Feb.       6,  1907 

Robinson,  Fbank  Mineb..  .Asst.  Engr.,  West.  Pac.  R.  R., 

Quincy,  Cal Jan.       2,  1907 

Sellew,  Fbancis  Libby.  Project  Engr.,  U.  S.  Reclama- 
tion Service,  Yuma,  Ariz Dec.       5,  1006 
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Smith,  Charles  Vebnon.    Chf.  Draftsman,  Hudson  Com- 
panies, 111  Broadway,  New  York  City Dec.      5.  1906 

Stewart,  John  Wellington.   Care,  Norfolk  &  Southern 

Ry.,  Raleigh,  N.  C Jan.      2.  1907 

Tifpany,  Nelson  Otis,  Jr.     Engr.  and  Contr.,  428  EUi- 

cott  Sq.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y Jan.      2.  1907 

Whitman,  Nathan  Davis.     Engr.,  Reinforced  Concrete 

Pipe  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich Dec.      5.  1906 

Wildes,  Waldo  Oilman.    Asst.  Engr.,  State  r 

Engr.'s  Office,  Weighlock  Bldg.,  Syra-  J  ''""*  ^^^'      ^»  ^^^ 

cuse,   r*,    X (  ' 


associates. 

Denio,  George  La  Pierre.  15  East  Dayton  St.,  Ridge- 
wood,  N.  J July      9,  1906 

JUNIORS. 

Allen,  Chester  Salisbury.  Structural  Engr.,  The  Nor- 
cross  Bros.  Co.,  10  Blast  Worcester  St.,  Worcester 
Mass Dec.       4,  1906 

Carlisle,  Orville  Bbrton.  Structural  Draftsman,  Mil- 
liken  Bros.,  Inc.;  Address,  28  Dongan  St.,  West 
New  Brighton,  N.  Y Sept.      4.  1906 

Cook,  John  Wheeler.     112  Mead  Ave.,  Passaic,  N.  J..     Oct.     30,  1906 

Crain,  Arthur  Manchester.  Insp.,  Detroit  River  Tun- 
nel Co.,  498  Brush  St.,  Detroit,  Mich Jan.       3,  1907 

Davis,  Charles  Moss.    Asst.  Engr.,  U.  S.  Reclamation 

Service,   Mitchell,    Nebr Jan.      3,  1907 

Eltinge,  Orville  Lamont.     67  Middleburgh  St.,  Troy, 

N.    Y Jan.       3,1907 

FouLDs,  Roberts  Shepherd.     216  Morgan  St.,  Phcenix- 

ville,    Pa Feb.       5,  1907 

GiFFORD,  George  Hoao.     Fulton  St.,  Hollis,  N.  Y . .     Feb.      6,  1907 

Hand,  Richardson.  Rodman,  Westinghouse,  Church, 
Kerr  &  Co.,  Penna.  Terminal,  399  Manhattan 
Ave.,   New   York   City Jan.       3,  1907 

Hasbbouck,  Oscar.    I^veler,  Barge  Canal  Office,  Albany, 

N.  Y Jan.       3,  1907 

Haselwood,  Fred  Willis.    Res.  Engr.,  West.  Pac.  Ry., 

Altamont,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal Jan.       3,  1907 

Hill,  Gbobob  Samukl.     3038  Groveland  Ave.,  Chicago, 

111 Jan.       3,  1907 

Leeds,  Charles  Tileston.     1st  Lieut.,  Corps  of  Engrs., 

U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex Jan.      3,  1907 
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LvBABSKT,  Louis  Henby.    64  West  118th  St.,  New  York 

City Feb.       5,  1907 

McClave,  Stephen  Wood,  Jr.     Grantwood,  N.  J Jan.      3,  1907 

Merriman,  Richard  Mansfield.     Transitman.  Erie  R. 

R.  Co.,  Central  Valley,  N.  Y Jan.       3,  1907 

Squire,  Harry  Edwin.     Care,  Scofield  Const.  Co.,  Mare 

Island,  Cal Jan.       3,  1907 

True,  Albert  Otis.  1503  Fanners  Bank  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa Feb.       5,  1907 

Watkins,  Gltt  Anderson.  Asst.  Locating  EnfO".,  At- 
lanta &  Birmingham  Const.  Co.,  Crocker.  Mo Tan.       3.  1907 


DEATHS. 

Eldridge,  Archibald  Ronaldbon.     Elected   Member  October   2d,   1901; 
died  January   17th,  1907. 
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MONTHLY  LIST  OP  RECENT  ENQINEERINQ  ARTICLES  OF 

INTEREST. 

(January  6th  to  February  9th,  1907.) 

Note. — This  list  is  published  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before 
the  members  of  the  Society,  the  titles  of  current  engineering  ar- 
ticles, which  can  be  referred  to  in  any  available  engineering  library, 
or  can  be  procured  by  addressing  the  publication  directly,  the  ad- 
dress  and  price  being  given  wherever  possible. 

UST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  the  subjoined  list  of  articles,  references  are  given  by  the  num- 
ber prefixed  to  each  journal  in  this  list. 


(1)  Journal,    Assoc.    Bng.    Soc,    31 

Milk  St..  Boston,  Mass.,  80c. 

(2)  Proceedings,      Bngrs.      Club     of 

Phila.,  1122  Olrard  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

(3)  Journal,  Franklin  Inst.,  Philadel- 

phia, Pa.,  00c. 

(4)  Journal,  Western  Soc.  of  Engrs., 

Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  111. 

(5)  TranBoctiOM,    Can.    Soc.    C.    B., 

Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. 
<6)   School   of  Mines   Quarterly,   Co- 
lumbia Univ.,  New  York  City. 

50c. 
(7)    Technoloffif  Quarterly,  Mass.  Inst. 

Tech.,  Boston,  Mass.,  76c. 
<8)   Stevens        Institute        IndiotUor, 

Stevens  Inst.,   Hoboken,  N.  J., 

50c. 
(9)   Enoineerinff  Magazine,  New  York 

City,  25c. 

(10)  Cassier*s    Magazine,    New    York 

City.  25c. 

(11)  Engineering     (London),     W.     H. 

Wiley,  New  York  City.  26c 

(12)  The    Engineer    (London),    Inter- 

national News  Co.,  New  York 
City,  35c. 

(13)  Engineering    News,     New     York 

City,  15c. 

(14)  The    Engineering    Record,    New 

York  City,  12c. 

(15)  Railroad  Gazette,  New  York  City, 

15c. 

(16)  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 

New  York  City,  15c. 

(17)  Street     RaiUoay     Journal,     New 

York  City.  Issues  for  first 
Saturday  of  each  month,  20c., 
other  issues  10c. 

(18)  Railway    and    Engineering    Re- 

view. Chicago.  111..  10c. 

(19)  Scientific    American   Suftplement, 

New  York  City.  10c. 

(20)  Iron  Aae,  New  York  City,  10c. 

(21)  Railway  Engineer,  London,  Eng- 

land. 25c. 

(22)  Iron    and    Coal    Trades    Review, 

London.  England.   25c. 

(23)  Bulletin,  American  Iron  and  Steel 

Assoc,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(24)  American     Qas     Light    Journal, 

New  York  City.   10c 
(23)   American    Engineer,    New    York 

City.  20c. 
(26)   Electrical  Revietc,  London.   Eng- 
land. 


(27)  Electrical  World,  New  York  Cltyr 

10c 

(28)  Journal,    New    England    Water- 

Works   Assoc.    Boston,   Mass., 
$1. 

(29)  Journal,    Society    of   Aru,    Lon- 

don, Eingland,  15c 

(30)  Annales  des  Travaux  Publics  ds 

Belgique,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

(31)  Annates    de     I* Assoc,    des    Jm. 

Sortis  des  Ecoles  Spiciales  de 
Oand,  Brussels,    Belgium. 

(32)  MSmoires   et  'Compte   Rendu  des 

Travaux,    Soc     Ing.    Civ.    de 
France,  Paris,  France. 

(33)  Le  G^nie  Civil,  Paris,  France. 

(34)  Portefcuille  Economiques  des  Ma- 

chines, Paris,  France. 

(35)  Nouvelles    Annales    de    la    Con- 

struction, Paris,  France. 

(37)  Revue      de      M6canique,      Paris, 

France. 

(38)  Revue  G&ti^ales  des  Chemins  de 

Fer  et  des   Tramways,  Paris. 
France. 

(40)  Raihoay  Age.  Chicago,  111..  10c 

(41)  Modem  Machinery,  Chicago.  IIU 

10c 

(42)  Proceedings,     Am.      Inst.     Elec 

Engrs.,  New  York  City.  50c 

(43)  Annales  des  Ponts  et  Chauss^s. 

Paris,  France. 

(44)  Journal,   MillUry   Service  Insti- 

tution. Governor's  Island,  New 
York  Harbor,  60c. 

(45)  Mines    and    Minerals,    Scranton. 

Pa..  20c. 

(46)  Scientific    American,    New    York 

City,  8c 

(47)  Mechanical    Engineer,    Manches- 

ter, England. 

(48)  Zeitschrift,  Vereln  T>ettt8cher  In- 

genleure,  Berlin,  Germany. 

(49)  Zeitschrift  fUr  Bauwesen,  Berlin, 

Germany. 

(50)  Stahl  und  Eisen,  Dllsseldorf.  Qv- 

many. 

(51)  Deutsche      Bauzeitung,      Berlla. 

Germany. 

(52)  Riaasche  Indusirie-Zeitung,  Riga. 

Russia. 

(53)  Zeitschrift,  Oesterrelchlscher  In- 

genleur  und   Architekten  Ver- 
eln. Vienna.  Austria. 

(54)  Transactions,    Am.     Soc.    C.    K.. 

New  York  City.  $5. 
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(55)  Transactions,    Am.    Soc.    M.    E., 

New  York  City,  $10. 

(56)  Transactions,     Am.     Inst.     Min. 

Engrs.,  New  York  City,  $5. 

(57)  Colliery  Guardian,  London,  Eng- 

land. 

(58)  Proceedings.    Eng.    Soc.    W.    Pa.. 

803  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  50c, 

<59)  Transactions,  Mining  Inst,  of 
Scotland.  London  and  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, England. 

<60)  Municipal  Engineering,  Indian- 
apolis. Ind.,  25c. 

itl)  Proceedings,  Western  Railway 
Club,  225  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 111.,  25c. 

<62)  Industrial  World,  59  Ninth  St., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

i&S)  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Inst.  C. 
E.,  London,  England. 

<64)  Power,  New  York  City,  20c. 

(65)  Official    Proceedings,    New    York 

Railroad  Club,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
15c. 

(66)  Jovmal  of  Oas  Lighting,  London, 

England,  15c. 

(67)  Cement    and   Engineering   News, 

Chicago,  III.,  25c. 

(68)  Mining    Journal,    London,    Eng- 

land. 


(70)  Engineering   Review,    New    York 

City,  10c. 

(71)  Jwirnal,    Iron     and    Steel    Inst., 

London,  England. 

(72)  ElectHc    Railway    Review,    Chi- 

cago, 111.,  lOe. 

(73)  Electri(Aan,      London,      England, 

18c. 

(74)  Transactions,    Inst,   of   Min.   and 

Metal.,  London,  England. 

(75)  Proceedings,      Inst.      of      Mech. 

Engrs.,  London,  England. 

(76)  Brick,  Chicago,  111.,  10c. 

(77)  Journal,  Inst.  Elec.  Engrs.,  Lon- 

don, England. 
(7A)   Beton  und   Eisen,   Vienna,    Aus- 
tria. 

(79)  Forscherarheiten,    Vienna,     Aus- 

tria. 

(80)  Tonindustrie-Zeitung,  Berlin,  Ger- 

many. 

(81)  Zeitschrift    fUr   Architektur  und 

Ingenieurwesen,        Wiesbaden, 
Germany. 

(82)  Dinglers    Polytechnisches    Jour- 

nal, Berlin,  Germany. 

(83)  Progressive  Age,  New  York  City, 

15c. 

(84)  Le  Ciment,  Paris,  France. 

(85)  Proreedinos,   Am.   Ry.    Eng.    and 

M.  of  W.  Assoc,  Chicago,  111. 

(86)  Engineering  World,  Chicago,  111. 


BrMgc. 


LIST  OP  ARTICLES. 


The  Anchor  Pier  Towers  of  the  Quebec  Bridge.*     (14)     Jan.  12. 

The  Quebec  Bridge.*     (12)     Jan.  18. 

Erection    Attachments   for    Bottom    Chords    and    Vertical    Posts    of    the    Quebec 

Bridge.*      (14)     Jan.  19. 
Bearings  for  King  Edward  VII  Bridge,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.*     (12)     Jan.  25. 
The  Las  Vacas  Viaduct  on  the  Guatemala  Railway.*     (14)     Jan.  26. 
The  Plney  Creek  Bridge,  Washington.  D.  C*     (14)     Jan.  26. 
Erection  of  the  Main  Vertical  Posts  of  the  Quebec  Bridge.*      (14)     Jan.  26. 
The  Walnut  Lane  Concrete  Arch  Bridge  Across  the  Wlssahickon,  Philadelphia.* 

(13)     Jan.  31. 
Enlarging  the  Manhattan  Terminal  of  Brooklyn  Bridge.*     (13)     Jan.  31. 
The  Erection  of  the  Las  Vacas  Viaduct,  Guatemala  Railway.*     (14)     Feb.  2. 
New  Lehigh  Valley   Bridge  over  the   Susquehanna  River,   Near  Towanda,   Pa.* 

Philip  H.  De  Witt,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (15)     Feb.  8. 
Pont  Tournant  pour  la  Circulation  des  Trains  Desservant  les  Voles  de  Quai  du 

Port  de  Roanne  au-dessus*  du  Chenal  de  Communication  du  Port  avec  la 

Loire.*     Maaoyer.     (43)     1906,  Pt.  3. 
Deoxl^me  Note  sur  le  Calcul  des  Arcs  Encastr^s.     Pigeaud.     (43)     1906,  Pt.  3. 
Les  Ponts  de  Chemins  de  Fer  en  Ciment  Arm6.*     Victor  Forestier.     (78)     Nov. 
Die  Wallstrassenbriicke  in  Ulm  a.  D.*     NeufTer.     (51)     Serial  beginning  Jan.  9. 

Electrloil. 

New  Types  of  Incandescent  Lamps.*     Clayton  H.  Sharp.     (42)     Dec. 

Recent  Investigation  of  Lightning  Protective  Apparatus.*     R.  P.  Jackson.      (42) 

Dec. 
Electric  Power  Systems  in  Some  European  Cities.     P.  Junkersfeld.     (Abstract). 

(4)      Dec. 
On  the  Electric  Radiation  from  Bent  Antennse.*     J.  A.  Fleming.      (Abstract  of 

a  paper  read  before  the  Physical  Soc.)     (73)     Dec.  28. 
The  Manufacture  of  Electric   Conduits ;   the   Perfecta  Works   at   Birmingham.* 

(26)      Dec.  28. 
Long  Spans  for  Power  Transmission  Lines.*     T.  L.  Kolkln.     (26)     Dec.  28. 
The  Works  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  of  America.*     (12)     Dec.  28. 
Independent  Telephone  Development.     James  B.  Hoge.     (3)     Jan. 
Wireless  Telegraph  Receivers.*     S.  M.  Klntner.      (42)      Jan. 
Electric  Power  Transmission.     Frederick  Darlington.     (42   )  Jan. 
Mabbs'  Electric  Elevator.*     (86)     Jan.  4. 
Electric  Measurement  of  Brief  Intervals  of  Time  •      (26)     Jan.  4. 
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Alternating-Current    Armature    Windings    and    Their    Classiflcation.*      H.    M. 

Hobart  and  A.  G.  Ellis.     (73)     Serial  beginning  Jan.  4. 
Tbe  Installation  and  Operation  of  Alternating  Current  Generators.*     (86)     Serial 

beginning  Jan.  4. 
Tbe  Dunston-on-Tyne  Flour  Mill.*     (73)     Jan.  4. 
Tbe  Temperature  Coefficients  of  Gutta- Perch  a.*     K.  Winnertz.     (Cables.)     (From 

the  Blektrotechniache  Zeitachrift.)      (73)     Jan.  4 
Leakage  Currents  in  the  Moisture  (Jondensed  on  Glass  Surfaces.*     F.  T.  Trouton 

and  C.  S«arle.     (Abstract  from  the  PJiil.  Mag.)      (73)     Jan.  4. 
Power  Stations  of  the  Citizens  Light.  Heat  and  Power  Company  of  Johnstown. 

Pa-*      (27)     Jan,  5. 
Design  of  a  12-in.  Induction  Coll.*     Wm.  O.  Eddy.      (27)      Jan.  5. 
An  Electrically-Driven  Cycle  Factory.*      (12)     Serial  beginning  Jan.  11. 
The  St.  Denis  Power  Station.  Paris.*     (26)     Jan.  11. 
Third  Rail  Construction.*     B.  Gooldlng.      (73)     Jan.  11. 
Tbe  Measurement   of  Received   Energy   at  Wireless   Stations.*      G.   W.   Pickard. 

(Prom  tbe  Electrical  Review  of  N.  Y.)      (73)     Jan.  11. 
Tbe  Fleming   Direct -Reading   Cymometer   and    its   Applications.*      (73)      Serial 

beginning  Jan.  11. 
The  Standard   Cell.     F.  A.   Wolff  and  C.   E.  Waters.      (Abstract  of  paper   read 

before  tbe  Amer.  Physical  Soc.)      (27)     Jan.  12. 
Electric  Shovels  for  Railway  and  Mining  Excavation.*     (13)     Jan.  17. 
The  Marylebone  Municipal  Electrical  Undertaking.*     (26)     Jan.  18. 
Traction  Permutators.*     (Abstract  from  [/Industrie  Electrique.)      (73)     Jan.  18. 
Tbe  Application  of  the  Electron  Theory  to  Electrolysis.     E.  E.  Fournier-d'AIbe. 

(Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Faraday  Soc.)      (73)     Jan.   18. 
Polyphase  Power  Meacurement.*     C.  A.  Adams.      (Paper  read  before  the  Amer. 

Assoc,  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.)      (27)     Jan.  19. 
Estimation  of  Armature  Diameter.     L.  A.  Freudenberger.     (27)     Jan.  19. 
Trans-Atlantic  Wireless  Telegraphy.*      (11)     Jan.  25. 
Electric    Heating  and   its  Application   to   the   Fusing   and   Firing   of  Refractory 

Materials.     R.  S.  Hutton.     (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Eng.  Ceramic 

Soc.)      (73)     Jan.  26. 
Electrically-Operated  Sinking  Plant.*     W.  Philippl.     (Abstract  from  the  Elektro- 

techniMche  Zeitsehrift.)      (26)     Jan.  25. 
Hydro- Electric    Plant    at    Kakabeka    Falls,    Canada.*      W.    G.    Hewson.       (27) 

Jan.  26. 
Tbe  Leakage  Reactance  of  Induction  Motors.*     A.  S.  McAllister.     (27)     Jan.  26. 
Tbe  New  Wireless  Telegraph  Station  at  Nauen.  Germany.*     L.  Ramakers.     (19) 

Jan.  26. 
Modern  Harbor  Cranes.*     (27)     Jan.  26. 
The    Installation    and    Operation    of    Alternating-Current    Generators.*      Allis- 

Chalmers  Co.     (41)     Feb. 
The  First  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable.     John  MuUaly.     (3)     Serial  beginning  Feb. 
Lighting  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.*     (27)     Feb.  2. 
RQulpment  of  the  Public  Service  Company  of  Mooresville,   Ind.*      (27)      Feb.  2. 
The  Cronstructlon  of  Induction  Coils.*     Wm.  O.  Eddy.     (27)     Feb.  2. 
Wiring  a  Frame  Dwelling  with  Flexible  Metallic  Conduit.*     Thomas  W.   Pope. 

(27)     Feb.  2. 
Tbe  Location    and    Erection    of   a    100-Mile    Wireless    Telegraph    Station.*      A. 

Frederick  Collins.     (19)     Feb.  2. 
Electrical  Equipment  of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  Piedmont. 

W.  Va.*     (27)     Feb.  9. 
Three-Phase  Transformation.*     A.  S.  McAllister.     (27)     Feb.  9. 
Les  Lampes  k  Incandescence  de  Fabrication  R6cente.*    A.  Larnaude.     (32)     Nov. 
Transporteur  A6rien  ft  Chariot  Electrique  Automoteur.*     (33)     Dec.  29. 
Les  Uslnes  Electriques  du  Canal  de  Derivation  du  Rhin  en  Amont  du  Lac  de 

Constance.*     S.  Herzog.     (53)     Jan.  6. 
TC14graphe  Imprimeur  Rapide,  Systftme  Pollak  et  Virag.*     (33)     Jan.  26. 
Krltik  der  Bremssysteme  bel    Elektrlsch   Betriebenen   Hebezeugen.      F.    Jordan. 

(48)     Serial  beginning  Dec.  15. 
Scbatzvorrichtungen  fQr  Hocbspannungsanlagen.*     (82)     Jan.  19. 


Modern  FInating  Dry  Doc?cs.*     C.  A.  Cunningham.     (7)     Dec. 

Ship  Model  SUtions.     Cecil  H.  Pea  body.     (7)     Dec. 

The  Khedive's  Yacht  Mahrouasa.     (11)     Jan.  4. 

Tbe  Tactical    Qualities  of   the  Dreadnoupht  Type  of   Battleship.     W.   S.    Sims. 

(Abstract  of  official  report.)     (11)     Jan.  11. 
Engines  with  Lentz  Valves  for  the  S.  S.  "Ranee."     (11)     Jan.  18. 
Sttbniarine  SignalNng  by  Means  of  Sound.*     (73)     Jan.  25. 
Tbe  "Express"  Coal-Bagging  Lighter  for  Coaling  War  Vessels  in  Harbor.*     (46) 

Feb.  2. 
Machine   for    Recording   tbe    Vibration    of    Ships.*      Daniel    M.    Luehrs.       (46) 

Feb.  9. 

•Illustrated. 
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Msrtae  (Coatlnued). 

The  Battleslilp  of  the  Future.*     Forrest  E.  Cardullo.      (46)      Serial  beginning 

Feb.  9. 
Les  Paquebots  Grants  de  la  Compagnie  Cunard.   ''Luatiana"   et   "Mauretania." 

L.  Plaud.     (33)     Dec.  29. 
La  Fabrication  des  Plaques  de  Blindage  auz  Forges  Nationales  de  la  Chaussade.* 

A.  Bizot.     (33)     Jan.  26. 
VergleichsYersuche  an  SchifEschrauben.*     H.  Lorenz.     (48)     Jan.  5. 


The  Suppression  of  Industrial  Smoke  with  Particular  Reference  to  Steam  Boil- 
ers.*   A.  Bement.     (4)     Dec. 
Teeting  of  Coal.*     A.  Bement.     (4)     Dec. 

Newman's  Kinematic  Apparatus  for  the  Study  of  Mechanism.*     (11)     Dec.  28. 
Notes  on  Turbine  Erection  and  Operation.     (26)     Dec.  28. 

The  Principles  of  Friction  Clutches.*     Herbert  Aughtie.      (47)      Serial   begin- 
ning Dec.  29. 
The  Use  of  Suction   Gas  Producers   for  Power   Purposes.*      N.   T.   Harrington. 

(Paper  read  before  the  Civ.  Engrs.  Club  of  Cleyeland.)     (1)     Jan. 
Materials  and  Properties  of  Wrought  Pipe.*     F.  N.  Speller.     (58)     Jan. 
A  Comparison  of  the  Cost  of  Power  as  Generated  by  Different  Types  of  Steam 

Engines.*     (64)     Jan. 
A  Study  of  the  Zeuner  Slide- Valve  Diagram.*     B.  S.  Hawkins.     (64)     Jan. 
The  Continuous  Indicator  for  RoUing-MiU  Engine  Work.*     Robert  L.  Streeter. 

(64)     Jan. 
Straight  Line  Expansion  Diagram.*     (<^)     Jan. 
The  Barometric  Condenser.*      (64)     Serial  beginning  Jan. 

Some  Considerations  Affecting  the  Application  of  Waste  Gases  for  Power  Pur- 
poses.    F.  E.  Junge.     (64)     Jan. 
The  Choice  of  Motive  Power  for  the  Workshop.*     R.  E.  Mathot.      (9)     Jan. 
The  Mechanical  Design  of  Ball  Bearings  and  Roller  Bearings.*     W.  S.  Rogers. 

(9)     Jan. 
The  Transformation  of  a  Retort-House  at  Lower  Sydenham.*      (66)     Jan.  1. 
Tests  of  Various  Illumlnants  in  Vienna.*     (66)     Jan.  1. 
Indoor  Illumination.*     E.  C.  White.     (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Amer. 

Illuminating  Eng.  Soc.)     (66)     Jan.  1. 
Steam  at  High  Pressures  and  Temperatures.*     (11)     Serial  beginning  Jan.  4. 
Power  Plant  of  the  Kingsland   Shop  of  the   Delaware.    Lackawanna   &  Western 

R.  R.*      (14)     Jan.  5. 
Burning  Bituminous  Slack  and  Lignites.*     George  P.  Hutchins.     (27)     Jan.  5. 
Notes  on  Distribution  and  Gas  Supply.     R.  J.  Rogers.      (Abstract  of  paper  read 

before  the  Midland  .Tunior  Gas  Assoc.)      (66)     Jan.  8. 
The  Installation  of  Centrifugal   Pumps.*      Wm.  O.  Webber,   M.   Am.    Soc.   C.   E. 

(13)     Jan.  10. 
The  Pulton  Foundry  and  Machine  Works;  New  Plant  at  Kirkwood.  Ga.*      (20) 

Jan.  10. 
Woolley  Smokeless  Furnace.*      (62)     Jan.  12. 
Gas- Turbines.     John  Wilson.     (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Scottish  Junior 

Gas  Assoc.)      (66)     Jan.  15. 
Coal  Tar  Distillation.     J.  M.  Popplewell.     (Paper  read  before  the  Scottish  Junior 

Gas  Assoc.)      (66)     Jan.  15. 
Questions  of  Motor-Car  Design.*     (11)     Jan.  18. 
Power  Plant  of  the  American   Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York.*      (14) 

Jan.  19. 
Ancient  vs.  Modern  Machine  Shop  Equipment.*      (62)     Jan.  19. 
Speed  Regulation  of  Engines.*     G.  James  Wells.      (Paper  read  before  the  Man- 
chester Assoc,  of  Engrs.)      (47)     Jan.  19. 
The  Ziegler  Process  for  Coking  Peat.*     (16)     Jan.  19. 
Theory   of    Electrolytic    Corrosion.      Ganz.       (Report    to    the    Amer.    Gas    Light 

Assoc.)      (24)     Jan.  21. 
The  Ferracute  Machine  Company's  Plant.*     (20)     Jan.  24. 
Shop  Belting  Practice  on  the  Santa  Fe.*     (15)     Jan.  25. 
Tinunis  Smoke  and  Spark  Consuming  System.*      (15)     Jan.  25. 
The  Power  Plant  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Building,  New  York.*      (14)     Jan.  26. 
The  Working  of  a  Suction  Gas  Plant.*     Arthur  J.  Stevens.     (Paper  read  before 

the  South  Wales  Inst,  of  Engrs.)      (68)  Jan,  26;   (73)  Jan.  18.     ' 
The  Utility  of  Cleaning  Blast  Furnace  Gas.     H.  G.  Scott.      (Abstract  of  paper 

read  before  the  Cleveland  Inst,  of  Engrs.)      (68)     Jan.  26. 
The  Steam  Plant  of  the  Wood  Worsted  Mill.*      (64)     Feb. 
Tbe  Hydraulic  Elevator.*     William  Baxter,  Jr.      (64)     Feb. 
0>D8tniction    Inspection    of    Boilers    and    Engines.*      J.    R.    Thompson.       (10) 

Serial  beginning  Feb. 
Smoke  Prevention  in  the  Power  Hou«e.*     C.  H.  Benjamin.      (10)     Feb. 
The  Efficiency  of  Furnaces.     Joseph  W.  Richards.     (3)     Feb. 
The  Buffalo  Gas  Engine.*      (64)     Feb. 

*  Illustrated. 
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MaclMilGal-(CoatliiiMd). 

Standard  Method  of  Testing  Fuel  Gas  Appliances.*     Henry  L.  Doherty.     (Report 

of  Committee  to  the  Amer.  Gas  Inst.)      (83)     Feb.  1. 
Bearings  and  Their  Lubrication.     Francis  H.  Da  vies.     (27)     Feb.  2. 
Boiler  Feed -Piping.*     R.  T.  Strohm.     (27)     Feb.  2. 
Rehabilitation  of  Customers'   Piping.     John   C.   D.   Clark.      (Paper  read   before 

the  National  Commercial  Gas  Assoc.)      (24)     Feb.  4. 
The  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company's  Foundry.*      (20)     Feb.  7. 
Testing  and  Purchasing  Coal  for  Steam  Plants.    A.  O.  Doane.     (13)     Feb.  7. 
Rivetage  en  Acier  Special ;  Experiences  et  Comparaison  avec  I'Acler  Ordinaire.* 

Mesnager.     (43)     1906.  Pt.  3. 
Note  sur  TEhnplol  de  la  Chaine  de  Galle  et  des  Chalnes  Articul^es.*     Ed.  Henry. 

(32)     Nov. 
Lie«  Cr4n6rateur8  de  Vapeur  Leroux.     (34)     Jan. 
Grue-Tourelle  de  150  Tonnes  k  Vol^e  Basculante  du  Port  de  Tsing-tao  (Chine).* 

I  S3)     Jan.  5. 
La  Reparation  des  Grosses  Pieces  d'Acier  par  I'AIumtnothermie.*      {53)     Jan.  5. 
Le  Chargement  des  Hauls  Fourneaux  d'Aprds  les  M^thodes  Am6ricaines.*     Ch. 

Dantln.      (33)     Jan.  19. 
Lea   Progr^s    de    rAutomobllisme   en    1906 .    le    IXe    Salon    de    I'Automobile,    du 

(^ele  et  des  Sports.*      (33)     Serial  beginning  Jan.  26. 
La  Fabrication  des  Plaques  de  Blindage  aux  Forges  Nationales  de  la  Chaussade.* 

A.  BIzot.      (33)     Jan.  26. 
Zur  Tbeorie  der  Rotierenden  Schelben.*     J.  Illeck.      (53)     Dec.  28. 
Die  Verwendung  des  Flammofens    in  der  Giesserel.  Insbesondere  zur  Schmelzung 

von    Schmledbarem    Guss.*       Dr.    Geilenklrchen.       (Paper    read    before    the 

Deutsche  Glesserelfachleute.)      (50)     Serial  beginning  Jan.  2. 
Dampffordermaschinen  oder  Blektrlsche  Fdrdermaschinen?*     Ad.  Wallichs.     (48) 

Jan.  5. 
Neuere  Geschwindlgkeitsregler.     Fred.  Stmad.     (48)     Jan.  5. 
Einiges  Qbcr  das  Kallbrieren  der  Profllwalzen.     A  Bartholme.      (50)     Jan.  9. 
Die  Dampfkessel  in  den  Elektrizitiitswerken  Londons.*     R.  Llnd.     (48)     Jan.  12. 
Einiges  iiber  Stahlwerkskokillen.*     R.  Lochner.     (Paper  read  before  the  Deutsche 

Giesserei-Fachleute.)      (50)      Serial  beginning  Jan.   23. 
Zwangl&ufige  Ventllsteuerung  mlt  Flachregler.*     R.  Proell.      (48)     Jan.  26. 

Metallorglcal. 

The    Application   of   Electricity  to  the   Smelting  of   Iron   Ores.*      Horace   Allen. 

(47)   Jan.    12. 
Electric  Furnace  Methods  of  Iron   and  Steel   Production.     John  B.  C.  Kershaw. 

(73)     Serial  beginning  Jan.  18. 
Blast  Furnace  Practice  at   Btaenavon.*     George   Forster   Martin.      (Paper   read 

before  the  South  Wales  Inst,  of  Engrs.)      (22)     Jan.  18. 
The  New  Blast  Furnace   Plant  of  the  Frodingham   Iron   and   Steel   Company.* 

(22)     Jan.  25. 
The  Blast   Furnaces   at  the   Mlnnequa   Steel   Works.*      Lawrence   Lewis.      (16) 

Jan.  26. 
The  Heroult  Electric  Steel  Process  in  Practice.*     ElchhofT.      (Abstract  of  paper 

read  before  the  Ver.  Deutsch.  Bisenhtlttenleute.)      (20)      Jan.  31. 
Recent    Improvements    in    the    Cyanide    Process.      F.    L.    Bosqul.       (Paper    read 

before  the  Amer.  Mining  Congress.)      (45)     Feb. 
Steel  Making  at  Pueblo.*     Lawrence  Lewis.     (16)     Feb.  2. 

The  Butters  Cyanide  Plant,  Virginia  City,  Nev.*     Claude  T.  Rice.     (16)     Feb.  9. 
Fabrication    des    Alliages    Ferro-M^talliques    au    Four-EIectrlque.*       P.    Glrod. 

(32)     Nov. 
Ueber  die  Fortschrltte  in  der  Blektrostahl-Darstellung.*     Prof.  Eichhoff.      (Paper 

read   before  the  Verein  Deutscher   Eisenhiittenleute.)       (50)      Serial   begin- 
ning Jan.  9. 
Der  Zusammenhang  zwischen  Bruchaussehen  und  KleingefUge  von  Stahlproben.* 

0.  Bauer.     (50)     Jan.  16. 
Versuche    mit    Gusseisen    Qber    den    Einfluss    des    Kugeldurchmessers    und    des 

Druckes   bei    der    Brlnellschen    Methode    der    H&rtebestimmung.      R.    Malm- 

strdm.     (82)      Jan.  19  . 
Das  Er^te  Elektrische  Reverslerstrassenantrleb,   ausgefilhrt   auf  der  Hildegarde- 

hOtte.*     D.  Geyer.      (Paper  read  before  the  Verein  Deutscher  EisenhUtten- 

leute.)      (50)     Serial  beginning  Jan.  23. 

Military. 

A  New  4-7  Inch  Siege  Gun  and  Carriage.*     (12)     Dec.  28. 

A  New  Vickers  Automatic  Rifle-Calibre  Gun.*      (11)     Jan.  25. 

Mifiiflg. 

Boilers  for  Colliery  Purposes  F.  C.  Swallow.  (Abstract  of  paper  read  before 
the  South  StraCfordshire  and  Warwickshire  Inst,  of  Min.  Engrs.)  (57) 
Dec.  14. 

Coal  Screiring  Plant  for  the  Cawdor  and  Garnant  Colliery  Company.*  (22) 
Dec.  28. 

*  Illustrated. 
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Mhilflc— (Coatlnued). 

Sumitomo  Bessi;  the  Great  Copper  Mine  of  Japan.*     O.  G.  Bennett,  Jr.      (9) 

Jan. 
Our  Goal.     F.  Z.  Schellenberg.     (58)     Jan. 

A  Lesson  from  the  Courrleres  Elxploslon.*     Robert  H.  Dundas.     (22)     Jan.  11. 
Some    Problems    Connected    with    Deep    Mining    in   the    Lake    Superior    Copper 

District.*     F.  W.  McNair.      (Paper  read  before  the  Amer.  Assoc  for  the 

Advancement  of  Science.)      (14)  Jan.  12;   (19)  Jan.  26. 
De  Beers  Consolidated  Diamond  Mines.     Alpheus  Williams.     (Abstract.)      (68) 

Jan.  12. 
Electrical  Plant  of  the  Dahlbusch  Mine.*     Alfred  Gradenwitz.      (16)      Jan.  12. 
The  Mines  at  Cobalt.*     Reginald  Meeks.     (16)     Serial  beginning  Jan.  12. 
Some  Notes  on  Greenwater.*     Edward  R.  Zalinski.     (16)     Jan.  12. 
The    Hydraulic    (Compressed- Air    Power   Plant    at    the    Victoria    Mine.*      D.    E. 

Woodbrldge.     (16)     Jan.  19. 
The  Raw  Materials  for  Steel  Making  at  Pueblo.*     (16)     Jan.  19. 
Ventilation  in  Flat  Coal  Seamts.*     A.  H.  Stow.     (16)     Jan.  26. 
A  Single  Balanced   Skip   for  Lowering  In   Inclined  Works.*      S.  A.  Worcester. 

(16)     Jan.  26. 
Copper  Mining  at  Bisbee,  Arizona.*     Robert  B.  Brinsmade.     (45)     Feb. 
Lignite  of  Northeastern  Wyoming.*     Stewart  Kennedy.     (45)     Feb. 
Concrete  Mine  Models.*     W.  R.  Crane.     (45)     Feb. 
Sulphur  Mining  and  Refining.*     L.  W.  Trumbull.     (45)     Feb. 
A  Single-Room  System  of  Mining.*     H.  S.   Gay.      (Paper  read  before  the  (Coal 

Mining  Inst,  of  Amer.)      (45)     Feb. 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Disasters  in  Mines.     G.  Farmer.     (10)     Feb. 
Electrical  Winding  Plants :  Details  of  Arrangements  with  Descriptions  of  Several 

German  Plants.*     Alfred  Gradenwitz.     (16)     Feb.  2. 
Mining  Conditions  in  the  Mountains  of  Chihuahua.*     John  B.  Farlsh.      (16) 

Feb.  2. 
Coal  Mine  Fires.*     R.  V.  Norrls.     (Lecture  delivered  at  Columbia  Univ.)      (16) 

Serial  beginning  Feb.  9. 

Mlseellancoaa. 

Thermometers  and  Pyrometers ;  Some  of  Their  Industrial  Applications.*  Robert 
S.  Whipple.  (Paper  read  before  the  Syracuse  Chemical  Soc.  and  Tech. 
Club.)      (20)     Feb.  7. 

Le  Quatridme  Etat  de  la  Matidre.    Paul  Besson.     (32)     Nov. 

Maaidiml. 

Notes  on  Road  Resistances.*     C.  H.  Hudson.     (4)     Dec. 
Cement  Sidewalk  Paving.     Albert  Mover,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (67)     Jan. 
Cement  Sidewalk  Specifications.      (67)     Jan. 

Notes  on  Foreign  Pavements.  B.  T.  Fendall.  (Abstract  of  report  to  City  of 
Baltimore.)     (14)     Jan.  19. 

RaHroad. 

The  Chapsal-Salllot  Compressed- Air  Brake.*     (11)     Dec.  28. 

Driving- Wheel  Tire  Lathe.*      (R.  R.  shop.)      (12)     Dec.  28. 

Modernizing  Engine  Terminals  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.*     (18)     Dec.  29. 

The  Art  of  Manufacture  of  Railway  Car  Axles.*     Henrlk  V.  von  Z.  Loss,  M.  Am. 

Soc.  M.  E.      (3)     Jan. 
The  Tehuantepec  Railway  of  Mexico.*     Gilbert  Cunningham  Terry.     (9)     Jan. 
Rebuilding  and  Enlarging  College  Road  Goods  Station,  Glasgow;  North  British 

Railway.      (21)      Jan. 
New  4-6-0  Type  Engines;  Great  Central  Railway.*     (21)     Jan. 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.'s  Switch  (^ntroUer.*     (21)     Jan. 
Four-Cylinder,    Compound,    Express    Locomotive ;    Hungarian    State    Railways.* 

(21)     Jan. 
On  the  Substitution  of  the  Electric  Motor  for  the  Steam  Locomotive.*     Lewis  B. 

Stillwell  and  Henry  St.  Clair  Putnam.     (42)     Jan. 
Electric  Occupation  System  for  Single  Lines.*     (R.  R.  signalling.)      (21)     Jan. 
Bast  Decatur  Shops  of  the  Wabash.*    (40)     Jan.  4. 

The  Locomotive  Works  of  Beyer,  Peacock  and  Co.,  Limited.*     (11)     Serial  begin- 
ning Jan.  4. 
Ten-Wheel  Coupled  Locomotive  with  Schmidt  Superheater.*     (11)     Jan.  4. 
Track  Construction  and  Other  Improvements  of  the  Trl-City  Railways.*      (17) 

Jan.  5. 
Methods   of   Remedying   the    Interference    of   Foreign    Current    with    Automatic 

Block  Signals.     (Report  to  the  Ry.  Signal  Assoc.)      (13)      Jan.  10. 
The  Use  of  Oil  Fuel  for  Locomotives.*      (Abstract  of  report  to  the  Traveling 

Engrs.  Assoc.)     (13)     Jan.  10. 
The  Use  of  Steel  Rails  for  Electric  Railway  Feeders.     Julius  Alsberg,   Jun.  M. 

Am.  Soc.  M.  B.     (13)     Jan.  10. 
Development  of  Tunneling  in  New  York  City.*     S.  D.  V.  Burr.     (20)     Jan.  10. 
The  United  Railways  of  New  Jersey.*     C.  H.  Caruthers.      (15)     Jan.  11. 

•Illustrated. 
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Rallroad-CCoatiauMl). 

The  Panama  Railroad.     Lindon  Bates,   Jr.      (From   The   World  Today.)      (86) 

Jan.  11. 
Railway  ImproTements  on  Tyneslde.*     (12)     Jan.  11. 
Croes-Tle  Conditions  in  Some  Foreign  Countries.     (15)     Jan.  11. 
L4M»motlve8  for  the  Italian  GToyemment  Railways.*     (15)     Jan.  11. 
The  Morris  County  Traction  Company's  Inter-suburban  System  in  New  Jersey.* 

(17)     Jan.  12. 
Tonnage  Rating  of  Engines.     D.  C.  Buell.     (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the 

Ontral  Ry.  Club.)     (18)     Jan.  12. 
Applications  of  Electricity  in  the  Belmont  and  Pennsylvania  Tunnels.*      (27) 

Jan.  12. 
The  Second  Bergen  Hill  Tunnel  of  the  Lackawanna  R.  R.*     (14)     Jan.  12. 
Reetlfler  for  Electric  Locomotiyes.*     (17)  Jan.  12;  (27)  Jan.  12. 
The  Present  Outlook  for  Railway  Tie  Preserving  Proceeses  in  the  United  States. 

Samuel  M.  Rowe,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B.     (13)     Jan.  17. 
The  Eastern  Railway  of  New  Mexico.*     (40)     Jan.  18. 
Railroad  Refrigeration.     Jos.  H.  Hart.     (15)     Jan.  18. 
The  Trainshed  of  the  Lackawanna  Terminal  at  Hoboken**     (14)     Jan.  19. 
Thermit  Rail-Welding.*     M.  J.  French.     (Paper  read  before  the  St.  Ry.  Absoc. 

of  the  State  of  N.  T.)      (72)  Jan.  19;  (17)  Jan.  12. 
Electric  Welding.     P.  Ney  Wilson.     (Paper  read  before  the  St.  Ry.  Assoc,  of  the 

SUte  of  N.  Y.)      (72)  Jan.  19:   (17)  Jan.  19. 
Span  and  Catenary  Construction.*     O.  E.  Eveleth.     (Paper  read  before  the  St. 
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Jan.  26. 
Evolution  Qf  Railroad  Car  Trucks.     W.  E.  Symons.      (Abstract  of  paper  read 

before  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  Ry.  Club.)      (18)     Jan.  26. 
Four  New  British  Locomotives.*     (12)     Jan.  25. 
The  Las  Vegas  Railway  ft  Power  Company.*     (17)     Jan.  26. 
The  Spokane-Pend  d'Orellle  Rapid  Transit  Company.*     (17)     Jan.  26. 
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Feb. 
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Railroad,  Straet— (Continued). 

Market  Street  Terminal,  Philadelphia.*      (72)     Jan.  5. 
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Track  Construction  in  Paved  Streets.     I.  E.  Matthews.      (Paper  read  before  the 
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Concrete  Stringers.  Concrete  Stringers  with  Ties,  and  Steel  Ties.*     F.  D.  Jack- 
son.    (Paper  read  before  the  St.  Ry.  Assoc,  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.)      (72) 
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The  Elevated  Shops  and  Terminals  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company; 

Organization  and  General  Layout  at  East  New  York.*     (17)     Feb.  2. 
New  Car  Houses  in  Baltimore.*     (17)     Feb.  2. 
The  Cost  and  Sale  of  Power  by  Railways.     G.  H.  Kelsay.     (Paper  read  before 

the  Central  Elec.  Ry.  Assoc.)      (17)     Feb.  2. 
Car  Lifting.     R.  C.  Taylor.     (Paper  read  before  the  Central  Elec.  Ry.  Assoc.) 

(17)     Feb.  2. 


The  Sterilization  of  Sewage-Filter  Effluents.     Earle  B.  Phelps  and  William  T. 

Carpenter.     (7)     Dec. 
French  Heating  Methods ;  Hot  Water  Heating  with  Accelerated  Circulation.*     G. 

Debesaon.     (70)     Serial  beginning  Jan. 
Furnace  Heating.     Charles  L.  Hubbard.     (70)     Serial  beginning  Jan. 
Experiments  in  Distribution  of  Sewage  over  Sprinkling  Filters   at  Waterbury. 

Conn.*     Wm.  Gavin  Taylor.     (14)     Jan.  5. 
The  Possibility  of  the  Permanent  Reclamation  of  Tulare  Lake  Basin,  California.* 

Charles  H.  Lee.     (13)     Jan.  10. 
Report  on  the  Prevalence  of  Typhoid  Fever  at  Youngstown.  C,  after  Installing 

Water  Filters.*     Paul  Hansen.  Jun.  Am.   Soc.  C.  E.      (Abstract  of  report 

to  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health.)      (13)     Jan.  10. 
Heating  System  of  the  Kingsland  Shops  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 

R.  R.*      (14)     Jan.  12. 
Sewerage  and  Drainage  in  Johannesburg,  Transvaal.*     (14)     Jan.  12. 
Report  on   a  Combined  Refuse  Destructor  and  Electric  Lighting  Plant  for  Bast 

Orange,  N.  J.     (13)     Jan.  24. 
Residential  Septic  Tanks.     Burton  T.  Ashley,  M.  W.  Soc.  C.  E.     (Abstract  from 

"Sewage  Disposal  without  Sewers,"  read  before  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Inspectors 

of  Plumbing  and  Sanitary  Engrs.)      (13)  Jan.  31;   (86)  Jan.  11. 
Sewage   Disposal    at   Chicago    and    Vicinity.      Rudolph   Herlng    and    George   W. 

Fuller.      (Report  to   the  International  Waterways  Comm.)      (14)    Feb.   2; 

(13)  Jan.  31. 
Temperatures  for  Testing  Indirect  Heating  Systems.*     W.  W.  Macon.      (Paper 

read  before  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engrs.)    (14)    Feb.  2. 
The  Maintenance  of  Sewage  Filters  in  Winter.     George  B.  Boiling.     (Paper  read 

before  the  Boston  Soc.  of  Civ.  Engrs.)      (1)     Jan. 
Le  Coup  de  Pression.*     Paul  Carnot.     (From  La  Prease  MSdicale.)     (43)     1906. 

Pt.  3. 
L'Usine  d'lncln^ration  des  Gadoues  de  la  ViUe  de  Brtinn    (Autriche).*      (33) 

Jan.  19. 
Bestimmungen    fdr    die    Aufstellung    des    W&rmeerfdrdernisses    von    Bewohnten 

R&umen,    Ihnpfohlen    vom     Oesterrelchischen   Ingenieur-    und  Architekten- 

Vereln.     (53)     Dec.  21. 
Vom  Heizungsfach  in  England.*     A.  Gramberg.     (48)     Dec.  29. 
Abwasserfrage    und   Abwasserrelnlgung.*      A.    Nolte.      (Paper   read    before    the 

SQdwestdeutsch-Luxemburgische     EisenhUtte. )         (50)        Serial     beginning 

Jan.  23. 

Stroctiiral. 

Steel- Work  In  the  Palace  Theatre,  London.*     (11)     Dec.  28. 

Tests  of  Building  Blocks  Made  at  Lafayette.  Indiana.    R.  D.  Kneale.     (67)     Jan. 

Cold  Twisted  Lug  Bar.*     (67)     Jan. 

Investigation  of  the  Value  of  the  Steam  Jet  as  an  Extinguishing  Agent.     (Report 

to  the  National  Fire  Protective  Assoc.)      (70)     Serial  beginning  Jan. 
Waterproofing.     H.   Wiederholdt.      (Paper   read   before   the    National   Assoc,   of 

Cement  Users.)      (67)     Jan. 
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StracUiral— ( CoBtiaucd) . 

Forms   for  Concrete  Construction.      Sanford   E.   Thompson,   M.  Am.   Soc.   C.   B. 

(Paper  read  before  the  National  Assoc,  of  Cement  Users.)     (67)  Jan.;  (60) 

Feb.  ;   (13)  Jan.  24. 
Medusa  Waterproofing.    R.  R.  Fish.     (67)     Jan. 
Fire  Protection  Engineering.     George  Velten  Steeb.     (Paper  read  before  the  Civ. 

Engrs.  Club  of  Cleveland.)      (1)     Jan. 
The  Collapse  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Building  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.*      (14) 

Jan.  5. 
A  Warehouse  Building  of  Composite  Construction.*      (14)     Jan.  5. 
A  Reinforced-Concrete  Shop  with  Steel  Roof -Trusses  and  Crane-Qirders.*     Wm. 

F.  Tubesing.     (13)     Jan.  10. 
The  Hard  Woods  of  Western  Australia.*     (11)     Jan.  11. 
The  Keyser  Building,  Baltimore.*     (14)     Jan.  12. 

The  Tower  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Building.  New  York.*  (14)  Jan.  12. 
An  Economical  Reinforced  Concrete  Shop  Construction.*  (13)  Jan.  17. 
The  Treatment  of  Concrete   Surfaces.     Linn   White.      (Abstract  of  paper  read 

before  the  National  Assoc,  of  Cement  Users.)     (13)  Jan.  17  ;  (14)  Feb.  2. 
Selecting  the  Proportions  for  Concrete.     William  B.  Fuller.     (Abstract  of  paper 

read  before  the  National  Assoc,  of  Cement  Users.)      (13)     Jan.  17. 
Automatic  Sprinkler  System  for  Fire  Protection.*     (20)     Jan.  17. 
The  Laying  Out  of  New  Works.*      (12)     Serial  beginning  Jan.  18. 
The  Coaling  Tower  of  the  New  Waterside  Station,  New  YoBk.*      (14)     Jan.  19. 
Hard-Drawn  Copper  Wire.*     Thomas  Bolton.     (26)     Jan.  2d. 
The  Marlborough  Apartment  House.  Baltimore,  Md.*     (14)     Jan.  26. 
The  Condition  of  the  Steel  Work  in  a  San  Francisco  Building  Erected  13  Years 

Ago.*     Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (13)     Jan.  31. 
Report  on  Failure  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Building  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Kodak 

Park,  N.  Y.*      (13)     Jan.  31. 
The  Steaming  of  Timber  before  Treating  with  Preservative ;  the  Evolution  of  the 

Steaming  Process.     Octave  Chanute,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B.     (Paper  read  before 

the  Wood  Preservers  Assoc.)      (13)     Jan.  31. 
An  Bight-Story  Reinforced  Concrete  Printing  Building.*      (14)     Feb.  2. 
The  FouBdations  of  the  Singer  Building  Extension.  New  York.*      (14)     Feb.  2. 
The  Line  of  Advance  in  Wood  Preservation.     Carl  G.  Crawford.      (Paper  read 

before  the  Wood  Preservers  Assoc.)      (13)     Feb.  7. 
Errors   in   Municipal   Building  Regulations    for   Reinforced   Concrete    Construc- 
tion.   C.  A.  P.  Turner,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (Abstract  from  paper  read  before 

the  Northwestern  Cement  Products  Assoc.)     (13)     Feb.  7. 
Note  sur  le  Calcul  et  sur  la  Repartition  des  Etriers  dans  les  Poutres  Droites  en 

Ciment  Arm68.*     Pendaries.     (43)     1906.  Pt.  3. 
Die  Scher-  und  Schubfeetigfceit  des  Eieenbetons.     Prof.  Mfirsch.     (78)     Nov. 
Dnickereigeb&ude  des  Herm  R.  M.  Rohrer  in  Brilnn.*     Rob.  Deifel.     (78)     Jan, 
KUnstliche  Befestigung  des  Baubodens  mittels  "Schwebender"  Pilotage.*     Ottokar 

Stem.     (78)     Jan. 

Topefraphloal. 

A  Property  Survey  and  its  Cost.*     Arthur  W.  Tidd.  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B. 

(13)     Jan.  10. 
(Correction  Constants  for  Steel  Tapes.     Hugh  S.  Brown.     (13)     Jan.  10. 

Water  Supply. 

Irrigation  Works  in  Arizona.    C.  L.  Gates.     (Paper  read  before  the  Toledo  Soc. 

of  Bngra.)      (1)     Dec. 
A  Study  of  the  BfCect  of  New  Orleans  Canal  Waters  on  Crab  Life.     R.  M.  Red- 
ding.    (Paper  read  before  the  Louisiana  Bug.  Soc.)      (1)     Dec. 
The  Analysis  of  Chalybeate  Waters.     C.  Chester  Ahlum.     (3)     Jan. 
Electric  Power  Transmission.     Frederick  Darlington.     (42)     Jan. 
Power  Bxtenslons  at  Niagara.*     (12)     Jan.  4. 
Progress  of  Construction  on  the  Cross  River  Dam.*     (14)     Jan.  5. 
Effect  of   Stripping   Reservoir   Sites   on   the   Quality  of  Water.      Allen    Hazen, 

George  W.  Fuller  and  George  C.  Whipple.      (Report  to  the  N.  Y.  Board  of 

Water  Supply.)      (14)     Jan.  5. 
Duty  Tests  of  High   Pressure  Pumping  Engines  at  Mahanoy   City,   Pa.      (13) 

Jan.  10. 
The  Resources  and  Strategic  Position  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company.* 

Lawrence  Lewis.     (Water  supply.)     (16)     Jan.  12. 
The  Reinforced  Concrete  Reservoir  at  Waltham,  Mass.*     Bertram  Brewer.     (14) 

Jan.  12. 
Condensation  Water  Intake  and  Tower  Foundations.  New  Waterside  Station,  New 

York  Bdison  Co.*     (14)     Jan.  12. 
Report  on  the  Proposed  226-Mile  Aqueduct  for  the  Water  Supply  of  Los  Angeles, 

Cal.*     (13)  Jan.  24:   (14)  Jan.  26. 
Modern  Pumping  and   Hydraulic   Machinery.*      Edward    Butler.      (47)      Serial 

beginning  Jan.  26. 
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Water  Sopply— (Contloned). 

Tb«  ImproTements  to  the  Water  Supplies  of  Marshfleld  and  Waupaca,  Wis.     W. 

G.  Kirctaoffer.     (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  III.  Soc.  of  Bngrs.  and 

Sunr.)     (13)     Jan.  31. 
Recent  Hydraulic  Power  Developments  in  Switzerland.*     Enrico  Bignami.     (10) 

Feb. 
Electrically- Driyen  Centrifugal  Pumps  at  La  Grange,  111.*     (27)     Feb.  2. 
Sinking  a  Flowing  Well  for  the  Water- Works  of  Salem,  Va.*     J.  N.  Ambler. 

(13)     Feb.  7. 
Canal  d'Aragon   et   Catalogue.*      (Irrigation.)      S^Joumd.      (From   Reviata   de 

Obra»  Publicaa.)     (43)     1906,  Pt.  3. 
Regulierwiderstand    bei   Flnkscher   Turblnenregulierung.*      R.   Camerer.      (48) 

Dec.  15. 
Die  Wlrkungsweise  der  Pressluftpumpen.     L.  Darapsky  and  F.  Schubert.     (48) 

Serial  beginning  Dec.  22. 
Versucbe  zur  Bestimmung  der  Ausflusszifter  bei  Pumpen  vent  lien.*    R.  Baumann.* 

(48)     Dec  29. 


Public  Policy  Demands  a  Waterway  System ;  a  Discussion.     (4)     Dec. 
Electrical  Cranes  for  Quays.*     (21)     Jan. 

Sand  Dredging  for  Commercial  Purposes.*     Richard  J.  Donovan.     (14)     Jan.  5. 
Wash  Drill  Borings  on  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal.*     Bmile  Low,  M.  Am. 

Soc.  C.  B.     (13)     Jan.  17. 
Cost  of  Wash  Drill  Borings  on  the  Deep  Waterways  Surveys,  1897-1900.     (13) 

Jan.  17. 
The  Bids  for  the  Construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.     (13)     Jan.  17. 
Notes  on  the  Evolution  of  Canal  Electrification  Methods.*     B.  H.  Thwaite.     (26) 

Serial  beginning  Jan.  18. 
Panama:  The  Railroad  and  the  Canal.**    Fullerton  L.  Waldo.     (15)     Jan.  18. 
European  Pri^ctice  on  Waterways.     D.  A.  Watt.      (Report  to.  the  N.   Y.   State 

Bngr.)     (14)     Jan.  19. 
The  Panama  Canal ;  the  "XiOck  Canal"  Type  and  the  "Straits  of  Panama"  Type.* 

Philippe  Bunau-Varllla.     (29)     Serial  beginning  Jan.  25. 
Struggle  of  the  CThicago  A  Alton  Against  the   Encroachments  of  the   Missouri 

River.*      (40)     Jan.  25. 
The  Effect  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  on  the  Levels  and  Navigation  of  the 

Great  Lakes.     (Abstract  of  report  of  the  Inter.-Waterways  Comm.)      (13) 

Jan.  31. 
The  Panama  Canal  Work,  and  the  Workers ;  a  Personal  Study  of  Actual  Condi- 
tions.*    Fullerton  L.  Waldo!     (9)     Feb. 
Progress  on  the  Panama  Canal.*     Fullerton  L.  Waldo.     (10)     Feb. 
The  Chesapeake  A  Delaware  Canal.*     Lewis  M.  Haupt.     (3)     Feb. 
A  Powerful  Dredge  Eiquipped  with  a  Cable  Storage  Drum.*     (13)     Feb.  7. 
A  Novel  Engineering  Achievement;  Burying  a  River  to  a  Depth  of  120  Feet.* 

(19)     Feb.  9. 
Etude  Hydrologique  de  la  Moselle,  les  Crues  et  leurs  Provision.     (D'aprfts  MM. 

Honsell  et  von  Tein.)     Edmond  Maillet.     (43)     1906,  Pt.  3. 
Les  Nouvelles  Installations  du  Port  du  Bruxelle?.*     J.-M.  Roux.     (33)     Jan.  12. 
Bin  Seedamm  aus  Armiertem  Beton.*     L.  R.  de  Muralt.     (78)     Jan. 
Der  Hafen  von  Port  Said  am  Suez-Kanal  und  Seine  Geplante  Brweitung.*     Prof. 

de  Thierry.     (51)     Serial  beginning  Jan.  2. 

*  Illustrated. 
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THE  LOWER  COLORADO  RIVER  AND  THE 

SALTON  BASIN. 
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To  BE  Presented  March  20th,  1907. 

Early  in  1905  it  became  apparent  to  the  engineers  of  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service  that  the  Colorado  River  would  change 
its  low-water  course;  that  it  would  thereafter  send  its  low-water 
flow  and  a  part  of  its  flood  volume  inland  into  the  Salton  Basin  in- 
stead of  oceanward  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  Ever  since  that 
time  the  Reclamation  Service  has  been  an  interested  observer  oi 
the  progress  made  by  the  canal  people  (whose  operations  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  change  of  the  river's  course)  in  their  efforts  to 
curb  the  river.  The  observations  of  the  Reclamation  Service  engi- 
neers  have  been  extended  also  to  the  changes  which  have  been 
taking  place  along  the  new  watercourse. 

This  paper  is  based  upon  the  results  of  these  examinations,  and 
is  in  a  measure  a  transcript  of  the  writer's  official  reports  on  this 
subject. 

The  point  in  Mexico  where  the  canal  company  made  the  diver- 
sion which  threatens  to  become   the  permanent  river  channel  is 
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about  4  miles  south  from  the  boundary  line  between  California 
and  Mexico.  It  was  visited  by  the  writer  twice  in  1906  and  three 
times  in  1906. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1905,  the  Colorado  River— rin  Lower 
California  at  this  point,  which  is  some  12  miles  below  Yuma — 
enlarged  a  small  artificial  channel  or  cut  which  connected  the  river 
with  the  Imperial  Canal,  and  also  enlarged  the  canal  to  such  an 
extent  that  this  so-called  canal  heading  and  the  canal  became  the 
river's  low-water  channel.  The  river,  in  November,  1905,  during  a 
flood  stage,  made  this  heading  and  portions  of  Alamo  and  New 
Rivers  and  certain  sections  of  the  canal  its  main  channel.  The  river 
thereupon  flowed  inland  for  a  year,  discharging  into  the  Salton 
Sea  instead  of  holding  to  its  original  southerly  course  with  dis- 
charge into  the  Gulf  of  California,  where  it  belongs,  and  where 
its  waters  have  gone  for  many  centuries.  The  river  was  turned 
from  this  inland  course  on  November  4th,  1906,  but  could  be  held 
in  its  proper  channel  only  until  December  7th,  when  the  protection 
works  gave  way.  The  river  is  again  flowing  into  the  Salton  Sea. 
The  Salton  Sea  is  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River  which  has  ac- 
cumulated  in  California  in  the  bottom  of  the  depression  (about 
278  ft.  below  sea  level  at  the  lowest  point)  known  to  geographers 
as  the  Colorado  Desert,  but  recently  referred  to  as  the  Salton 
Basin. 

The  canal,  which  for  the  present  has  become  a  river,  was  con- 
structed primarily  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  in  California  in  the 
Imperial  Valley,  as  the  southern  portion  of  the  Salton  Basin  is 
called.  This  canal  is  frequently  called  the  Imperial  Canal.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  California  Development  Company  and  of  a 
subsidiary  Mexican  corporation  through  which  the  California  De- 
velopment Company  has  been  conducting  operations  in  Mexico. 

The  original  water  diversion  from  the  Colorado  River,  by  the 
California  Development  Company  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  in 
California,  was  made  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  that  State 
within-  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  international  boundary;  but  the 
operations  which  led  to  a  change  of  the  river's  course  were  entirely 
within  the  territory  of  Mexico,  and  are  presumed  to  have  been 
conducted  under  concessions  grnnted  by  that  country  to  the  canal 
companies. 
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A  continuation  of  the  inland  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  woold 
in  time  hrin^:  disaster  to  the  Imi)erial  Valley.  It  would  further 
damage  the  property  of  the  Southern  Pacific  (railroad)  Company, 
which  has  already  sustained  great  financial  loss,  and  would  ulti- 
mately ruin  all  improved  lands  in  the  Salton  Basin  as  well  as  ^ 
lands  along  the  Ipwer  sections  of  the  Colorado  River.  It  would 
modify  or  destroy  the  irrigation  possibilities  along  this  river  below 
its  canon. 

Salton  Basin. 

^'Salton  Basin"  is  the  name  applied  to  the  region  in  south- 
eastern California  and  northern  Ix)wer  California  which  will  ulti- 
mately be  submerged  if  the  Colorado  River  continues  to  discharipe 
inland  instead  of  into  the  Gulf  of  California. 

This  region  extends  northward  to  a  point  a  few  miles  beyond 
Indio,  and  toward  the  south  overlaps  the  international  boundary 
some  15  to  20  miles.  The  length  of  the  basin  which  is  thus  threat- 
ene<l  with  submersion  is  about  100  miles  from  north  to  south;  its 
surface  area  is  about  1  950  sq.  miles,  and  its  mean  width  nearly 
20  miles. 

The  lowest  point  of  this  basin,  at  the  former  salt  beds,  now  more 
than  70  ft.  under  water,  is  278  ft.  below  sea  level. 

The  rainfall  in  the  country  adjoining  this  great  depression  is  so 
slight — only  a  few  inches  per  annum — ^that  practically  no  run-otf 
roaches  its  lowest  points.  All  the  water  now  there,  covering  more 
than  400  sq.  miles,  is  inflow  from  the  Colorado  River. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company,  about  1876,  built  its  main  line 
ncross  this  depressed  area,  dropping  to  a  lowest  point  near  SaltoB 
with  an  elevation — or  rather  greatest  depression — about  265  ft.  below 
sea  level.  Its  main  line,  from  a  point  several  miles  north  from 
Tndio  to  near  Flowing  Well,  some  3  miles  east  from  Imperial 
Junction  Cfonnerly  Old  Beach),  is  below  sea  level. 

At  the  salt  beds,  the  Liverpool  Salt  Company  established  salt 
works,  apparently  a  remunerative  enterprise,  but  these  beds  were 
completely  submerged  early  in  1905. 

At  Indio,  and  southward  from  this  point  to  near  the  salt  b^U. 
where^•er  water  has  been  obtainable  from  adjoining  streams  or  by 
boring  wells,  as  ncM^r  Coachella,  Artesia  and  Mecca,  the  land  is  be- 
ing inipnni^l,  and  homes  have  IxH^n  established.     Before  the  river 
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was  turned^  these  were  just  beginning  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  rising 
waters  of  Salton  Sea,  and  are  now  again  menaced. 

Since  the  California  Development  Company^s  irrigation  work 
from  the  Colorado  was  undertaken,  the  valley  south  of  the  basin's 
greatest  depr^sion  has  been  known  as  the  Imperial  Valley.  Here 
towns  quickly  sprang  up,  and  Imperial,  Brawley,  Holtville,  Calexico 
and  more  recently  El  Centro  have  become  centers  of  activity. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Holt,  President  of  the  Imperial  Valley  Water  Users' 
Association,  states  that  in  January,  1905,  the  population  of  Im- 
perial Valley  was  10000.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  had  homes,  real  property,  or  other  interests  at  stake  in 
the  valley  in  its  most  prosperous  days  exceeded  this  number. 

Calexico  is  at  sea  level.  Imperial  about  60  to  70  ft.  below  sea 
level,  and  Brawley  about  110  ft.  below  sea  level.  The  surface  of 
Salton  Sea  is  now  about  207  ft.  below  sea  level.  The  rise  of  the 
water,  therefore,  would  have  to  be  about  90  ft.  before  the  country 
near  Brawley  would  be  inundated. 

Although  the  Imperial  Valley  is  not  yet  covered  by  the  waters 
of  Salton  Sea,  much  damage  has  been  done  to  the  lands  in  this 
valley  by  the  river  water  in  its  flow  from  south  to  north  along 
the  Alamo  and  New  Rivers.  These,  particularly  New  River,  were 
not  intended  by  Nature  to  carry  such  volumes  of  flow  as  the  river 
discharged  into  them  after  it  broke  from  its  proper  course  at  the 
Lower  Mexican  Heading.  Therefore,  there  were  times  in  1906  and 
1906  when  great  areas  along  these  streams  were  flooded,  and  other 
areas  would  have  been  inundated,  except  for  the  protection  they  re- 
ceived by  strenuous  work  on  long  lines  of  dikes  or  levees.  Unfa- 
vorably located  tracts  were  sacrificed  to  save  the  more  fortunate 
districts,  and  every  effort  was  bent  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity 
of  New  River  along  which  flood  damage  was  greatest. 

The  canal  system  was  not  planned  for  such  unforeseen  flood 
conditions.  Structures  were  inadequate  to  safeguard  properly  the 
supply  to  the  canals.  Constant  vigilance  was  required  to  keep  out 
the  undesirable  flood,  and  to  keep,  in  the  canals,  an  adequate  sup- 
ply for  the  needs  of  the  irrigators.  In  fact,  many  critical  periods 
have  been  passed.  Any  untoward  accident  at  Sharp's  Heading  dur- 
ing the  flood  stage  of  the  river  would  have  rendered  the  entire  Im- 
perial country  untenable.    An  accident  there,  such  as  a  wash-out  of 
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the  waste-gate  which  drops  water  some  20  ft.,  would  have  deprived 
the  canal  system  of  water — a  serious  situation  for  a  region  in  which 
even  the  water  for  domestic  use  is  supplied  by  the  canals. 

But  the  danger  of  a  general  inundation  passed  when  New  Biver, 
in  June,  1906,  had  carried  the  head  of  a  great  barranca,  which  it 
was  cutting  in  the  plain,  past  Calezico  and  Mezicali,  and  had 
drained  much  of  the  overflowed  region  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
boundary  line.  Then  the  question  arose,  would  the  river  be 
turned  before  this  back  cutting  reached  the  Alamo  above  Sharp's 
Heading,  drawing  the  water  from  the  canals;  or  would  the  dreaded 
water  famine  have  to  be  faced  even  while  the  whole  river  went 
rushing  by?  This  question  is  again  pending,  now  that  the  engi- 
neers at  the  Lower  Mexican  Heading  have  failed  to  hold  the  river 
m  its  proper  channel. 

The  topographic  features  of  the  country  make  it  plain  why  all 
this  has  happend.  The  river,  like  all  turbid  streams,  is  still  build- 
ing up  the  alluvial  country  through  which  it  flows.  It  drops  some 
of  its  silt  wherever  it  sends  its  water.  At  flood  stages,  when  there 
is  overbank  flow,  the  rate  of  silt  deposit  is  most  rapid  near  the 
river.  The  frequent  inundation  of  the  bank  lands  adds  to  their 
elevation  more  than  is  added  to  land  farther  away.  Therefore,  here, 
as  should  be  expected,  the  land  slopes  away  from  the  river. 

The  Colorado  River  flows  southerly  in  a  direction  in  which  the 
general  fall  of  the  ground  surface  is  only  about  IJ  ft.  per  mile, 
which  the  river  in  its  meanderings  cuts  down  to  an  effective  fall 
of  about  1  ft.  per  mile. 

Toward  Volcano  Lake,  southwest  from  the  river,  the  general 
surface  gradient  is  2  ft.  or  more  per  mile;  and  westward,  in  the 
direction  paralleling  Alamo  River,  it  is  nearly  3  ft.  per  mile  to  t 
point  near  Calexico.  Thence  northward  into  Salton  Basin,  on  lines 
of  greatest  slope,  the  country  falls  away  at  the  rate  of  from  4  to  5 
ft.  per  mile. 

These  gradients,  which  are  cross-country  gradients  and  do  not 
show  the  fall  of  the  water  surface  following  the  meanderings  of  the 
several  watercourses,  make  it  plain  that  the  river  while  flowing  in- 
land must  cut  deep  into  any  yielding  material.  Its  proper  fall  wa« 
about  120  ft.  in  its  course  from  Yuma  to  the  Gulf,  80  miles  dis- 
tant, whereas  it  now  falls  some  326  ft.  to  the  Salton  Sea  which. 
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in  the  general  direction  of  the  water's  flow,  is  only  from  5  to  10 
miles  farther  removed  from  Yuma.  The  excess  of  energy  repre- 
sented in  these  figures  has  been  largely  expended  by  the  river  in 
deepening  and  enlarging  its  new  bed. 

Channel  cutting  and  deepening  of  the  river-bed,  if  the  river  be 
not  turned,  will  in  time  extend  up  stream  far  above  Yuma,  and,  in 
such  event,  will  continue  until  the  rising  waters  in  Salton  Sea  re- 
duce the  excessive  river  gradients  that  prevail  during  the  Sea's  low 
stages.  Ultimately,  if  the  river  flows  inland  unchecked,  the  basin 
waters  will  overflow  at  or  near  Volcano  Lake.  The  river's  dis- 
charge will  then  be  into  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Sea, 
about  30  miles  westward  from  Pilot  Knob,  at  an  elevation  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  30  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  the  process 
of  delta  building  at  the  river's  outfall  point  will  recommence  on  the 
lake  margin  and  will  continue  until  the  river  at  Pilot  Knob  is  re- 
stored to  its  original  height.  The  time  will  then  come  when  con- 
ditions of  slope  will  be  reversed,  when  there  will  be  greater  fall 
toward  the  Gulf  than  toward  Salton  Sea,  and  then  finally  the  river 
will  itself  resume  its  course  to  the  sea.  Centuries  would  probably 
elapee  before  this  would  occur. 

Early  Explorers  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River. 

An  expedition  sent  out  by  Cortes,  Viceroy  of  New  Spain,  in 
1539,  under  Francisco  de  Ulloa  sailed  northwestward  from  Acapulco 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  This  expedition  established 
the  fact  that  Lower  California  was  not  an  island,  but  a  peninsula. 
and  that  there  was  probably  a  great  river  discharging  into  the  head 
of  the  Gulf;  but  the  river  was  not  entered. 

A  year  later,  Francis  Vasco  de  Coronado,  then  Governor  of  New 
Galicia,  the  province  north  of  New  Spain,  was  commissioned  by 
Mendoza,  the  successor  of  Cortes  as  Viceroy,  to  explore  the  country 
to  the  northwest  with  the  specific  purpose  of  reaching  the  famed 
Seven  Cities  of  Cibola.  The  exploration  was  to  be  both  by  land  and 
sea.  Coronado  himself  led  the  land  party,  and  Captain  Hernando 
de  Alargon  was  placed  in  charge  of  three  ships  in  which  he  sailed 
up  the  Gulf  of  California  and  found  the  great  river,  as  had  been 
expected.  Coronado  had  already  started  northward  overland.  It 
was  evidently  expected  that  the  two  branches  of  the  expedition 
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would  be  in  communication  with  each  other,  from  which  fact  it 
appears  to  be  certain  that  the  existence  of  the  great  river  was  more 
than  mere  conjecture. 

Alargon  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  entering  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  won  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  who  as- 
sisted him  in  ascending  the  river  in  boats,  which  were  for  the  most 
part  towed  with  ropes  by  the  Indians.  His  first  journey  up  stream 
occupied  16  days,  and  he  returned  down  stream  in  less  than  3  days. 
Preparations  were  then  made  for  a  longer  absence  from  his  shipe, 
and  the  river  was  again  ascended  probably  to  some  point  nearly  100 
miles  above  Yuma.  A  cross  was  erected,  and  messages  were  left 
for  Coronado,  should  he  reach  the  river. 

Meanwhile,  Coronado,  who  was  far  to  the  northeast,  had  de- 
tached Captain  Melchior  Diaz  from  the  main  body  of  explorers  to 
attempt  a  junction  with  Alargon.  Diaz  reached  the  Colorado  and 
learned  that  boats  had  ascended  the  river  to  a  point  3  days'  journey 
below.  He  reached  that  spot  and  found  letters  from  Alargon  who, 
at  that  time,  however,  had  already  departed  from  his  main  camp  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  Diaz  made  a  short  exploration  to  the  west 
of  the  Colorado  River,  but  the  country  was  too  forbidding  to 
promise  any  result  of  value. 

Concerning  the  subsequent  fate  of  Diaz,  Mr.  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh, 
in  his  entertaining  narrative,  "The  Romance  of  the  Colorado 
River,"  says: 

"A  dog  belonging  to  the  camp  pursued  the  little  flock  of  sheep 
ihat  had  been  driven  along  to  supply  the  men  with  meat,  and  Diaa 
on  his  horse  dashed  toward  it,  at  the  same  time  hurling  a  spear. 
The  spear  stuck  in  the  ground  instead  of  striking  the  dog,  and 
the  butt  penetrated  the  Captain's  abdomen,  inflicting  under  the 
conditions  a  mortal  wound.  The  men  could  do  nothing  for  him 
except  carry  him  along,  which  for  20  days  they  did,  fighting  hostile 
natives  all  the  time.  Then  he  died.  On  the  18th  of  January 
(1541)  they  arrived  without  their  leader  at  the  settlement  from 
which  they  had  started  some  three  months  before." 

Sixty-three  years  later  (in  1604)  Don  Juan  de  Onate,  a  wealthy 
governor  of  New  Mexico,  reached  the  Colorado  River,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bill  Williams  Fork,  and  traveled  down  the  stream  to  the 
Gulf. 

Padre  Eusibio  Francisco  Kino  was  the  next  traveler  whose  visit 
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to  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  is  recorded.  He  crossed  the  river  in 
1701,  about  a  day's  journey  above  its  mouth,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1702  was  at  its  mouth. 

Ugarte  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of 
California  in  1721,  and  it  was  again  visited  in  1744  by  Fernando 
Consay,  who  ascended  the  Gulf  looking  for  suitable  mission  sites. 

In  1771  Padre  Garces  descended  the  Gila  to  the  Colorado,  and 
continued  down  the  latter  probably  to  its  mouth.  In  1776  he  again 
journeyed  down  the  river  from  Yuma  to  the  Gulf. 

In  1826  Lieut.  R  W.  H.  Hardy,  of  the  British  Navy,  in  the 
schooner  Bruja,  sailed  up  the  Gulf  and  met  with  some  mishaps  to 
his  vessel  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  He  mistook  the  channel  which 
now  bears  the  name  Hardy's  Colorado  for  the  main  stream,  and 
thought  the  river  proper  was  the  Gila.  He  named  the  islands  which 
lie  in  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  Montague  and  Gk)re. 

Two  trappers,  James  P.  Pattie  and  his  father,  who  had  in  1825 
made  a  long  journey,  paralleling  the  canon  of  the  Colorado  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Gila  up  to  the  river's  sources  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming,  again  reached  the  river  in  1827,  and,  being  robbed  of 
their  horses  by  the  Indians,  decided  to  make  a  trip  down  the  Colo- 
rado to  the  settlements  supposed  to  be  at  its  mouth.  They  made 
the  trip  leisurely,  but  could  find  no  settlements,  and  were  finally 
turned  back  by  the  fierce  currents  of  the  ebb  and  flood  tides  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  after  many  hardships  reached  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Ever  since  1850  there  has  been  an  American  settlement  on  the 
river  at  Yuma,  and  the  river  has  been  explored  repeatedly  above 
and  below  that  point.  Lieut.  G.  H.  Derby,  in  the  winter  of  1850-61, 
made  an  exploration  of  the  waters  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
his  expedition  was  met  by  boats  sent  down  the  river  by  Major  Heint- 
zelman  then  stationed  at  Yuma. 

The  first  steamboat  on  the  river  below  Yuma  commenced  making 
trips  about  1853. 

In  1857  Lieut.  J.  C.  Ives,  in  a  small  steamboat,  The  Explorer, 

brought  to  the  river  in  sections,  ascended  to  Black   Canon,  and 

continued  his  explorations  overland  to  points  on  the  Grand  Canon. 

The  records  of  some  of  the  early  explorations  are  meager,  but, 

*bfin  taken  in  their  entirety,  the  important  fact  seems  to  be  well 
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eutablished  that  the  Colorado  River  has  not,  for  any  protracted 
period  in  historic  times,  abandoned  its  course  into  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  that  at  no  time  since  its  discovery,  nearly  400  years  ago, 
has  there  been  any  general  submersion  of  the  Colorado  Desert 

This  knowledge  is  valuable  because  quite  recently — ^in  geologic 
time — there  has  been  a  great  fresh-water  lake  covering  the  desert  to 
an  elevation  about  30  ft.  above  sea  level.  This  lake  has  left  its 
borders  plainly  marked  upon  the  ground.  The  beach  line  is  cleariy 
defined  and  can  be  traced  around  the  ancient  lake  bed.  An  inte^ 
esting  fact  in  reference  to  this  basin  was  discovered  in  1905,  when 
an  outline  topographic  survey  was  made  of  the  basin,  once  fall  of 
water,  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  (W.  Carvel  Hall  being  in 
charge  of  the  field  work).  It  was  found  that  subsequent  to  the  time 
when  water  had  filled  this  basin  there  had  been  an  upheaval  of  the 
country  along  its  eastern  margin  to  the  extent  of  20  ft.  or  more. 
The  beach  line,  which  at  the  western  margin  of  the  ancient  lake  is 
about  30  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  ft  above  on 
the  eastern  margin.  No  information  is  at  hand  as  to  whether  this 
upheaval  was  gradual  or  sudden;  but,  as  there  do  not  appear  to  be 
any  secondary  beach  lines  below  the  well-defined  ancient  beach,  it 
appears  reasonably  certain  that  the  upheaval  was  subsequent  to  the 
existence  of  the  lake. 

Earthquakes. 

In  connection  with  this  probable  uplift  on  the  Colorado  River 
side  of  the  Salton  Basin,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is  believed  that  a 
southern  continuation  of  the  great  fault  line  along  which  there  was 
some  movement  on  April  18th,  1906,  both  north  and  south  of  San 
Francisco,  causing  an  earthquake  on  that  day,  passes  southward  into 
the  Gulf  of  California  through  the  Salton  Basin.  At  about  4  p.  H. 
on  the  day  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  there  was  an  earth- 
quake in  the  Imperial  country,  apparently  most  severe  near  Braw- 
ley.  It  is  reported  to  have  caused  considerable  breaking  down  of 
the  high  vertical  alluvial  banks  along  the  newly  eroded  barranca  of 
New  River. 

On  November  9th,  1852,  there  was  an  earthquake  in  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  California,  in  southwestern  Arizona  and  in  parti 
of  Lower  California,  of  which  Dr.  Blake  (1853)  says: 
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**The  earthquake  of  1862  (November)  was  sufficiently  violent 
to  break  off  a  piece  of  Chimney  Peak  and  to  open  fissures  in  the 
clay  of  the  desert." 

Referring  to  the  same  earthquake,  Lieut.  J.  0.  Ives  (Explo- 
ration of  1857)  relates  that  in  November,  1862,  a  schooner  at  anchor 
80  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River,  floating  in  14  ft.  of 
water,  had  an  earthquake  experience.  There  was  a  rumbling  sound 
and  a  shock,  and  then  suddenly  sand  arose,  leaving  the  vessel 
aground  with  only  3  ft.  of  water  around  it.  It  was  floated  off  by 
the  succeeding  spring  tides. 

The  Ancient  Lake  of  the  Colorado  Desert. 

That  there  was  at  one  time  a  lake  or  inland  sea  of  large  extent 
in  the  Colorado  Desert,  covering  somewhat  more  than  the  area 
which  is  below  sea-level,  was  recognized  by  Dr.  William  P.  Blake, 
the  geologist  of  the  exploring  expedition  for  a  railroad  route  from 
tte  Mississippi  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  (1863  to  1856).  The 
character  of  the  water  which  filled  the  basin  is  known  from  the 
shells  still  found  there  in  large  numbers.  It  was  fresh  water,  or 
water  only  slightly  brackish. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  ancient  lake  was  cut  off  from  the 
north  end  of  a  long  narrow  arm  of  the  ocean  which  extended  into 
California  to  near  Indio,  and  was  a  northerly  continuation  of  the 
Gulf  of  California.  At  the  period,  in  geologic  history,  when  the 
Gulf  of  California  thus  extended  inland  some  150  miles  farther 
than  at  present,  the  Colorado  River  had  its  mouth  upon  the  eastern 
Bhore  of  this  great  bay  at  or  near  the  point  where  Yuma  is  now 
located.  The  river's  water  surface  at  that  point  was  then  prac- 
tically at  sea  level ;  it  is  now,  varying  with  the  water  stage  (high  or 
low),  from  117  to  130  ft.  above  sea  level. 

The  river  then,  as  now,  carried  seaward  a  large  quantity  of  silt. 
This  quantity  is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  sq.  mile-ft.  ])er 
year  (1  ft.  deep  over  50  sq.  miles);  in  the  past,  during  ages  of 
greater  rainfall  and  greater  erosion,  it  may  have  been  much  greater 
than  this.  Whatever  the  rate  at  which  this  material  was  delivered, 
it  has  been  sufBcient  in  the  course  of  time  to  build  up  the  present 
river  delta,  to  push  a  delta  cone  entirely  across  the  long  bay  to  the 
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base  of  the  Oocopah  Mountains  in  Lower  California,  to  jmah  Um 
head  of  the  Gulf  southward  to  a  point  about  80  miles  from  Yuma 
(more  than  100  miles  by  river),  and  to  build  up  the  valley  lands  in 
Yuma  to  their  present  elevation,  about  100  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
river  has  thus  built  a  barrier  of  silt  across  what  was  once  a  grest 
submarine  valley.  This  barrier,  which  was  not  the  work  of  a  daj, 
but  was  many  centuries  in  building,  trapped  the  water  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  prehistoric  gulf  and  created  the  inland  lake. 

Subsequent  to  the  formation  of  this  lake,  the  building  up  of  tiie 
river's  delta  cone  continued  until  the  lowest  point  of  the  ground 
(not  channel  beds)  on  the  broad,  flat  barrier  which  now  separates  the 
Oulf  of  California  from  the  Salton  Basin  was  raised  to  about  30 
ft.  above  sea  level. 

This  elevation  of  30  ft.  was  then,  approximately  at  least,  the  ele- 
vation of  the  lake  water  surface. 

Eeferring  to  this  ancient  lake.  Dr.  Blake  (1865)  says: 

"The  former  existence  of  a  fresh  water  lake  in  the  northern  pait 
of  the  desert  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  extensive  deposits  of  alluTial 
or  lacustrine  clay,  containing  fossils,  but  by  the  existence  of  ex- 
tended shore  lines  and  beaches  along  the  sides  of  the  bordering 
mountains." 

After  alluding  to  the  Indian  tradition  of  great  floods  which 
had  brought  devastation  to  this  region,  he  says: 

"The  present  outflows,  though  but  very  slight,  are  probably  simi- 
lar, and  yet  it  is  possible  that  the  interior  of  the  desert  might  be 
deluged  at  the  present  day,  provided  no  elevation  of  the  land  h«i 
taken  place,  and  the  river  should  remain  at  a  great  height  for  t 
long  time — long  enough  to  cause  the  excavation  of  a  deep  channel 
for  New  River." 

The  Indian  tradition  relating  i^  the  ancient  Salton  Sea  is  thm 
given  by  Dr.  Blake : 

"The  great  water  (agiia  grande)  covered  the  whole  valley  and 
was  filled  with  fine  fish.  There  were  also  plenty  of  ducks  and 
goose.  *  *  *  Their  fathers  lived  in  the  mountains  and  used  to 
come  down  to  the  lake  to  fish  and  hunt.  The  water  gradually  sub- 
sided, 'poco'  'poco*  (little  by  little),  and  their  villages  were  moved 
down  from  the  mountains  into  the  valley  it  had  left.  They  elso 
said  that  the  waters  once  returned  very  suddenly  and  overwhehned 
many  of  their  people  and  drove  the  rest  back  to  the  mountains." 
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The  River  Delta. 
It  may  well  be  imagined  that,  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  delta 
knds  of  the  Colorado,  the  river  made  many  changes  in  its  point  of 
outflow.  Its  mouth  swung  back  and  forth  between  Lake  and  Gulf, 
and  there  may  have  been  many  long  periods  in  which  its  entire 
flow  was  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other. 

The  Colorado  Desert  was  dry  or  nearly  dry  once  before  the  long 
dry  period  of  our  own  day.  This  is  shown  by  the  mark  which  the 
inroshing  water  that  refilled  the  basin  has  scored  across  the  valley 
lands.  Then,  as  to-day,  the  water  cut  deep  into  .the  alluvial  soil, 
taking  a  course  down  the  easterly  side  of  the  valley  and  discharging 
into  the  remnant  of  a  sea  which  probably  had  its  southerly  margin 
some  miles  to  the  southward  of  Brawley.  The  remnant  of  one  of 
the  bluffs  of  this  channel,  now  a  well-defined  bank  of  gradual  slope, 
can  be  seen  some  miles  east  from  Imperial. 

When   an  examination  is  made  of  the  light  alluvial  material 
with  which  the  river  has  built  its  delta  cone,  and  the  ease  is  con- 
sidered with  which  the  river  cuts  the  banks  in  this  material,  one 
may  well  be  surprised  that  it  has  not  long  ago  resumed  its  flow  into 
the  Colorado  Desert,  to  which  course  it  is  invited  by  the  steeper 
gradients  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  that  direction,  as  above 
noted.     The  main  force  resisting  this  change  is  probably  the  ob- 
struction offered  to  channel  cutting  in  bank  lands  by  the  dense  and 
luxuriant  plant  growth  which  is  found  wherever  moisture  is  avail- 
able.   The  growth  of  vegetation  is  rank;  grasses,  weeds,  willows, 
Cottonwood  and  other  trees  cover  the  stream  banks  with  a  dense 
thicket  through  which  water  cannot  flow  with  suflScient  current  to 
cut  a  channel.    Should  it  happen  that  an  open  spot  is  found  and  the 
flow  is  concentrated  across  such  a  spot,  then  drift  will  there  begin 
to  run,  which,  by  lodging  in  the  brush  beyond,  aids  the  silt  dropped 
by  the  water  and  soon  builds  up  the  open  spot  to  even  gi*eater  height 
than  the  remainder  of  the  bank.     Unusual  conditions  and  excep- 
tional combinations  of  circumstances  are  required  to  permit  a  sufll- 
cient  concentration  of  the  flowing  water,  and  for  such  a  time  and 
distance  that  channel  cutting  can  be  caused  by  the  overbank  flow, 
anywhere  near  the  main  stream. 

Whenever  a  delta  slough,  a  recipient  of  overflow  water,  shows  a 
tendency  to  cut  its  head  closer  to  the  river  channel,  the  resulting 
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increased  overbank  discbarge  toward  tbis  point  causes  rapid  aoere- 
tion  to  tbe  bank  land  and  a  piling  up  of  silt  and  drift  that  quidcty 
shuts  ofif  the  supply  of  water  necessary  to  advance  the  new  *»h«TifMJ 
farther  toward  tbe  parent  stream. 

The  various  flood-fed  streams  which  flow  down  the  delta  cone  of 
the  Colorado  Biver  westward  from  its  proper  channel  are  tberef<»e 
without  direct  connection  with  this  channel.  Their  waters  aocumii- 
late  in  the  brush  thickets  on  the  bank  lands  from  which  they  emerge 
in  small  streams  some  miles  from  the  river.  A  number  of  audi 
small  streams  unite  to  form  large  watercourses  such  as  the  Pescadeni 
River  and  the  Hio  Paredones. 

The  Alamo  River  was  of  the*  same  character  as  these  other 
streams  before  it  was  connected  with  the  Colorado  artificially. 

Reference  to  the  map,  Fig.  1,  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  loca- 
tion of  these  several  watercourses  than  can  be  given  in  words.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  several  channels  which  cross  tht 
international  boundary  line  from  Mexico  into  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, were  by  early  travelers  referred  to  as  New  River  or  branches 
of  New  River.  The  name  Alamo  is  now  applied  to  the  watercourse 
which,  heading  in  Mexico  some  8  to  12  miles  southeast  from  Pilot 
Knob,  was  fed  by  overbank  flow  from  the  Colorado  River,  holds  a 
western  and  northwestern  course  along  the  base  of  the  sand  hiOs 
lying  to  the  north  until  it  enters  California  about  40  miles  in  an 
air  line  westward  from  the  Colorado;  continuing  northward,  it 
empties  into  the  Salton  Sea.  This  river,  or  some  portion  of  it,  u 
sometimes  referred  to  as  Carter's  River  and  as  Salton  River. 

In  the  mesquite  and  arrow- weed  thicket  at  the  original  head 
of  the  Alamo,  there  was  an  occasional  accumulation  of  so  mudi 
water,  and  submersion  of  so  much  land,  that  the  locality  was  called 
'^tho  Lagoons"  {Las  Lagunas).  Although  these  lagoons  received 
water  at  practically  every  high-water  stage  of  the  river,  they  did 
not  always  yield  enough  to  the  Alamo  River  to  produce  a  flov 
throughout  the  river's  entire  length.  In  other  words,  there  were 
many  years  in  which  the  Alamo  did  not  discharge  any  water  into  tbe 
lowest  portion  of  the  Salton  Basin. 

The  lagoons,  in  addition  to  feeding  the  Alamo,  appear  also  to 
have  been  one  of  the  sources  of  supply  for  the  Rio  Paredones.  Thii 
stream,  which  is  also  known  as  Quail  River  and  as  Middle  River 
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(Rio  Medio)  takes  a  southwesterly  course  down  the  backbone  of  the 
delta  cone.  The  water  which  overtops  the  right  bank  of  the  Colo- 
rado at  points  from  5  to  10  miles  below  Pilot  Eiiob  is  the  principal 
source  of  supply  for  the  feeders  of  Bio  Paredones.  The  Spanish 
word,  Paredon,  means  big  wall.  The  name  of  the  river,  therefore, 
implies  high  banks  or  a  well-defined  channel,  which  is  true  at  least 
of  certain  portions  of  the  watercourse.  It  flows  practically  on  the 
crest  of  the  divide  between  the  Gulf  and  the  lake,  and  terminates 
k.t  Volcano  Lake,  which  is  probably  the  remnant  of  a  broad  outflow 
channel  which  at  one  time  connected  the  ancient  Salton  Sea  with 
the  Gulf.  At  freshet  stages  of  the  Colorado  the  Paredones  channel 
may  be  surcharged,  and  it  then  spills  water  overbank  to  the  south 
into  feeders  of  Pescadero  River  and  to  the  north  into  feeders  of  Nt'« 
River. 

Volcano  Lake  is  crowded  against  a  low,  narrow  bench  at  the  \aat 
of  the  Cocopah  range  of  mountains.  Its  bed  is  at  an  elevation  of 
about  15  to  20  ft.  above  sea  level  and  its  high-water  stage  is  about 
22  to  26  ft.  above  sea  level.  The  bench  land  to  the  west  has  probably 
been  built  up  by  the  mud  volcanoes  which  are  still  active  along  the 
western  margin  of  the  lake.  These  are  of  the  well-known  type  of 
solfaternos,  and  present  the  usual  characteristics  of  hot  mud  springs. 
Well- traveled  Indian  trails  to  several  pools  of  moderately  hot  mud 
indicate  their  popularity  as  a  cure  for  rheumatic  ills.  They  are 
located  at  the  base  as  well  as  on  the  top  of  the  raised  area  above 
designated  as  a  bench.  Some  of  them  are  submerged  at  high  bike 
stages.  Their  activity  seems  to  be  somewhat  intermittent.  During 
the  one  night  that  the  writer  camped  among  them,  their  puffing, 
blowing  and  sputtering  were  vigorous  and  quite  general  in  the 
evening  and  during  the  early  hours  of  the  night,  but  they  were 
very  quiet  early  in  the  morning.  The  outlying  springs  frequently 
take  the  form  of  miniature  volcanoes,  perfectly  cone-shaped,  about  s 
to  6  ft.  high,  with  steam  issuing  from  small  (6  to  9-in.)  circular 
openings  in  the  top.  In  many  cases  a  cone  of  this  character  has « 
shattered  side,  and  the  bubbling  mud  is  held  in  place  by  a  rim  of 
caked  material  extending  out  from  the  side  of  the  original  cone. 
In  other  cases  the  boiling  mud  forms  large  pools  in  which  there  are 
spots  of  special  activity.     The  bursting  of  gas  bubbles,  sometimes 
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a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  throws  the  mud  several  feet  into  the 
air  in  great  thin  semi-liquid  slabs. 

The  main  outlet  of  Volcano  Lake  is  Hardy's  Colorado,  which 
flows  from  the  southwest  extremity  of  the  lake  and  joins  Colorado 
River  just  above  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf.  Pescadero  Kiver,  al- 
ready referred  to,  is  tributary  to  Hardy's  Colorado.  Hardy  Kiver, 
where  it  leaves  the  lake,  is  a  channel  several  hundred  feet  wide 
and  probably  16  or  20  ft.  deep  at  high  stages. 

Volcano  Lake  has  a  secondary  outlet  toward  the  north.  This  is- 
the  channel  to  which  the  name  New  River  has  in  recent  times  been 
restricted.  New  River,  at  the  lake  margin  and  for  some  distance 
toward  the  north,  is  not  a  waterway  of  large  capacity.  Its  bed  is 
not  as  low  as  that  of  Hardy's  Colorado.  Less  than  J  mile  from  the 
lake,  this  channel  sends  off  a  branch.  Salt  Slough,  toward  the  south, 
to  a  union  with  Hardy's  Colorado.  The  mud  volcanoes  lie  upon  the 
high  ground  between  the  Salt  Slough  and  Volcano  Lake. 

The  part  of  New  River  near  Volcano  Lake,  Salt  Slough,  Volcano 
Lake,  and  Hardy's  Colorado,  are  possibly  remnants  of  the  water- 
ways which  connected  the  ancient  Salton  Sea  with  the  Gulf.   New 
River  northward  from  this  point  was  originally  a  rather  ill-defined 
channel,  here  and  there  lost  in  mesquite  thickets.    It  held  a  course 
northward  from  Volcano  Lake  to  the  salt  beds  of  the  Salton  Basin. 
Its  flow  was  irregular,  depending  upon  the  duration  of  the  high- 
water  stages  of  the  Colorado  River  and  the  amount  of  the  overflow 
which  reached  the  Alamo  and  Rio  Paredones.     The  river  is  the 
recipient  of  the  water  draining  from  the  low  area  which  lies  be- 
tween these  two  rivers.     Therefore,  it  receives  the  overbank  dis- 
charges of  the  Alamo  toward  the  south,  and  of  the  Paredones  toward 
the  north.    These  discharges  were  ordinarily  of  no  great  moment, 
hut  since  the  river  has  made  the  Alamo  its  main  channel  and  the 
natural  capacity  of  the  Alamo  has  been  restricted  by  the  structures 
maintained  at   Sharp's  Heading,  there  has  been  a  large  flow  of 
water  overbank  from  this  river.     The  lower  section  of  New  River 
has  become  the  channel  for  the  delivery  of  this  water  into  Salton 
Sea.   New  River  crosses  the  international  boundary  about  8  miles 
^est  from  the  point  where  this  boundary  line  is  crossed  by  the 
Alamo.    The  small  towns,  Mexicali  and  Calexico,  are  adjacent  to 
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each  other  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  boundary  line  and  on  the  east 
bank  of  New  Kiver.  Before  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
river-bed  which  took  place  during  1906,  the  river  had  no  well-de- 
fined channel  at  this  point;  it  occupied  a  broad  swale,  pushing  its 
way  through  the  open  spots  in  the  scattered  growth  of  mesquite,  and 
the  water  which  it  ordinarily  received  was  for  the  most  part  lost  by 
seepage  and  evaporation  before  reaching  the  salt  beds. 

But  there  have  been  occasional  seasons  in  which  extraordinary 
flood  conditions  prevailed;   and  Alamo  and  New   Rivers  became 
flowing  streams  and  the  salt  beds  a  lake  of  water.    Lieut  Bergland 
learned   from   residents  on   or  near   the   Colorado    (1875-76)    that 
in  the  years  1840,  1852,  1859,  1862,  and  1867  there  had  been  great 
floods  of  this  character  in  the  New  River  country,  and  refers  to  an 
account  by  a  traveler  in  the  desert  in  1862  who  reports  having 
seen  in  the  Salton  Basin  a  great  lake  60  miles  long  and  20  miles 
wide.    This,  of  course,  is  an  over-estimate  of  size,  as  it  would  have 
taken  the  river  many  years  to  send  overbank  enough  water  to  flood 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  basin.    To  the  high-water  years  mentioned 
by  Lieut  Bergland  others  may  now  be  added.    Professor  Blake  re- 
fers to  the  year  1849  as  having  been  reputed  the  first  in  which  the 
Colorado  sent  an  overbank  fiow  into  the  New  River  country.     He 
recognized  at  once,  however,  that  this  must  have  happened  many 
times  before.    In  February,  1891,  the  Colorado  rose  to  an  unusually 
high  stage,  the  water  at  that  time  being  contributed  mainly  by  the 
Gila  and  its  tributaries.    It  overtopped  its  banks  below  Yuma,  and 
submerged  large  areas  along  the  Alamo  and  New  Rivers.    Enough 
water  reached  the  salt  beds  to  submerge  them  and  to  cause  much 
speculation  by  the  uninformed  as  to  the  source  of  supply  for  the 
lake  which  had  suddenly  made  its  appearance.    The  years  1905  and 
1906  are  also  to  be  added  to  the  flood  years,  but  the  original  condi- 
tions of  temporary  overbank  flow  during  freshet  stages  have  been 
modified,  the  river  having  elected  during  these  years  to  discharge  in- 
land instead  of  to  the  Gulf. 

The  Irrigation  of  the  Colorado  Desert. 
The  reclamation  of  the  Colorado  Desert  in  California  by  irriga- 
tion is  not  a  new  idea.    Prompted  by  the  project  of  Dr.  O.  M.  Woz- 
encrnft  and  his  associates,  the  Legislature  of  California  in  1S59 
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adopted  a  memorial  to  (Dongress  requesting  that  3  000  000  acres  of 
land,  the  southeastern  portion  of  California,  be  ceded  to  the  State 
for  reclamation  by  irrigation.  It  was  proposed,  on  the  basis  of  this 
expected  cession,  to  authorize  the  construction  of  irrigation  works 
by  a  private  cori>oration,  and  the  location  of  a  canal  partly  in 
Mexico  was  apparently  not  considered  a  formidable  obstacle.  On 
this  application  of  the  State,  the  Committee  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives made  a  favorable  report  (1862),  but  the  measure  failed 
to  pass,  presumably  due  to  the  objection  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Land  Office,  who  looked  upon  the  scheme  as  one  put  forth  for 
the  prime  advantage  of  its  promoters. 

It  is  of  interest,  however,  in  connection  with  this  application 
for  a  cession  of  land,  to  learn  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Wozen- 
craft  that  the  lands  of  the  Colorado  Desert  were  to  be  reclaimed  by 
irrigation,  and  that  his  engineer,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Hadley,  County 
Surveyor  of  San  Diego  County,  in  reporting  on  this  project,  recom- 
mended a  canal  location  which  was  practically  identical  with  that 
actually  adopted  more  than  40  years  later.  Mr.  Hadley  said  among 
other  things  that  irrigation  was  practicable,  as  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  flows  there  now.  He  stated  that  he  had  found  by 
actual  survey  that  there  was  a  fall  of  5  ft.  per  mile  available  along 
the  proposed  canal  route.  He  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
carrying  water  through  Mexican  territory.  He  proposed  a  canal,  25 
ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  deep,  which  was  to  tap  the  river  at  the  point 
of  rocks  adjoining  Pilot  Knob  and  immediately  above  the  inter- 
national boundary  line.  This  is  probably  the  exact  point  at  which 
the  California  Development  Company  has  recently  constructed  a 
concrete  headgate.  Referring  to  the  names  of  the  natural  channels 
of  the  New  River  country,  Mr.  Hadley  says : 

"Water  having  passed  through  one  of  these  channels  from  Colo- 
rado River  soon  after  our  acquisition  of  the  country  it  was  called 
New  River;  the  other  may  be  justly  called  Old  River." 

On  this  subject  of  New  River,  Dr.  Blake,  on  Deceihber  5th, 
1853,  wrote : 

"We  passed  two  canal-like  channels  or  wide  gullies  in  the  sur- 
face, with  mesquite  trees  growing  in  the  bottom,  and  evidences  of 
the  presence  of  water  at  a  former  period.  Shells  of  'anodonta'  and 
small  spiral  shells  were  abundant.     These  channels  probably  com- 
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municate  with  the  two  lagoons,  and  may  he  the  hed  of  the  stream 
called  New  River,  so-called  from  the  fact  of  its  sudden  appearance 
in  1849.  At  that  time  the  Colorado  Kiver  was  very  high,  and  broke 
over  a  part  of  its  hanks  between  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  and  the  head 
of  the  Gulf.  The  water  flowed  inland,  running  backward  through 
the  desert  toward  the  center  of  the  valley  once  occupied  by  the 
ancient  lake;  thus  proving  the  valley  to  be  lower  than  the  banks  of 
the  river  at  the  place  of  the  overflow.  Major  W.  H.  Emory,  and 
party,  who  crossed  the  desert  from  the  Colorado  to  Carizo  Creek  in 
1846,  does  not  mention  this  stream  or  any  indication  of  its  pre- 
existence.  He  mentions,  however,  that  he  was  informed  by  a  Mexi- 
can that  a  running  stream  would  be  found  a  league  west  of  the 
Alamo  (Alamo  Mocho,  a  camping  place). 

"Parties  were  sent  out  to  search  for  the  water,  but  no  stream 
could  be  found.  The  appearance  of  the  stream  in  1849  was  a  sub- 
ject of  general  surprise  and  wonder;  and  was  an  unexpected  relief 
to  the  many  emigrant  parties  who  crossed  the  desert  that  year.  It 
is  the  general  belief  that  this  overflow  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  but 
it  has  evidently  often  taken  place  before." 

Dr.  Blake,  further,  says  of  New  River : 

**It  derives  its  supply  from  the  Colorado  River  only  at  high 
water,  and  is  probably  fed  through  numerous  and  ramified  chan- 
nels of  slight  depth.  The  precise  locality  of  the  entrance  of  the 
stream  is  not  known;  this  renders  it  more  probable  that  there  is  not 
a  well-defined  channel  at  the  Colorado,  but  that  the  water  spreads 
over  the  banks  and  afterward  collects  in  one  channel." 

The  feasibility  of  diverting  water  from  the  Colorado  at  or  be- 
low the  lower  end  of  the  Grand  Canon  was  investigated  in  1875 
and  1876  by  Lieut.  Eric  Bergland,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army, 
who  acted  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  George  M.  Wheeler.  His 
investigations  disclosed  the  difliculty  of  locating  a  diverting  canal 
on  United  States  territory,  and  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  feasible  route  for  a  canal  would  be  below  the  boundary  Hue. 
The  following  is  from  his  report: 

"Below  the  Purple  Hills  there  are  no  formidable  mountain 
ranges  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  except  a  short  detached  range> 
called  the  Cargo  Muchacho,  and  Pilot  Knob.  The  divide  between 
these  mountains  is  about  278  ft.,  while  the  altitude  of  the  water- 
surface  at  Fort  Yuma  is  120  ft.  A  canal  through  this  opening 
would  therefore  require  a  cutting  of  nearly  160  ft.,  and,  besides^ 
would  have  to  cut  through  the  sand  ridge  west  of  Pilot  Knob  in 
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order  to  gain  lower  ground  more  rapidly  than  by  keeping  to  the 
north  of  the  sand-hills.  Even  in  this  case  the  length  of  the  canal 
from  Fort  Yuma  to  the  point  where  the  surface  of  the  grround  is  of 
the  same  altitude  as  the  water-surface  at  the  latter  place  would  be 
at  least  30  miles  long. 

^'These  conclusions  are  arrived  at  from  data  obtained  from  the 
Texas  Pacific  Railroad  surveys,  and  also  from  levels  run  by  my 
party  from  Hanlon's  Ferry  over  the  divide  north  of  Pilot  Knob. 
In  ordef  that  the  canal  should  be  entirely  within  the  California 
boundary,  it  must  cross  the  divide  to  the  north  of  Pilot  Knob.  This, 
as  has  already  been  shown,  would  necessitate  a  long,  deep  cutting, 
partly  through  rock,  and  a  passage  through  the  sand  ridge.  This 
passage  could  only  be  effected  by  means  of  a  flume  or  tunnel,  to 
protect  it  from  filling  up  with  sand.  A  canal  from  some  point  be- 
low the  boundary  would  be  more  practicable  and  less  ezi>en8ive  in 
construction  and  maintenance.  A  line  of  levels  was  run  from  Fort 
Yuma  to  Indian  Wells,  and  to  the  dry  canal  beyond.  *  *  *  ♦  * 
One  of  the  branches  of  New  River  leaves  the  Colorado  near  Algodon 
station,  and  this  artificial  (natural?)  channel  might  be  utilized  in 
the  construction  of  a  canal  for  diverting  the  water  of  the  river 
into  the  depressed  area  to  the  northwest.  The  exact  course  of  this 
canal  cannot  be  determined  without  further  surveys,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  run  it  below  the  boundary- 
line  nearly  as  far  as  Seven  Wells  in  order  to  avoid  the  sand  ridge. 
From  this  point  it  could  bend  more  or  less  toward  the  north,  ac- 
cording to  the  downward  slope  of  the  surface  in  that  direction.  The 
amount  of  cutting  required  is  difficult  to  estimate  without  further 
surveys,  but  it  would  doubtless  be  moderate,  as  the  water  flows  into 
this  area  from  the  river  when  it  overflows  its  banks." 

Notwithstanding  this  report,  which  was  discouraging  to  all  who 
had  hoped  that  water  could  be  supplied  to  the  desert  in  a  canal  lo- 
cated, throughout  its  entire  length,  in  United  States  territory,  the 
promoters  of  irrigation  enterprise  continued  to  look  with  longing 
eyes  toward  a  project  which  would  make  the  desert  a  garden  spot. 
The  region  to  be  irrigated  was  well  known  to  travelers.  It  was  an 
uninhabited,  grassless,  barfen  plain.  Its  productiveness  when 
water  was  made  available  could  be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  an  al- 
most  rainless  region,  with  warm  summer  and  mild  winter  climate. 
Its  flat  surface  and  light  uniform  gradients  rendered  it  particularly 
attractive  to  the  irrigator. 

Finally,  Mr.  C.  R.  Rockwood  and  his  associates  conceived  and 
carried  out  the  idea  of  excavating  canals  on  privately  owned  lands 
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in  Mexico.  This  was  done  apparently  without  any  franchise  from 
the  Mexican  authorities.  The  water  diverted  from  the  Colorado 
River  in  California,  in  a  short  canal  only  a  few  hundred  feet  lon^, 
arriving  at  the  boundary  line  near  the  Colorado  River,  was  allowed 
to  fill  an  extension  of  this  canal  on  Mexican  territory  which  dis- 
charged into  the  Alamo  River  a  few  miles  farther  on.  The  natural 
flow  of  the  Alamo  was  westward  and  northward  into  California 
where  the  water  was  required  for  irrigation.  The  canals  to  distrib- 
ute this  water  to  the  several  districts  to  be  covered  could  be  tak^a 
out  of  the  Alamo  most  conveniently  in  Mexico,  and  so  a  secondary 
diversion  was  made  from  this  stream,  and  the  heads  of  several  canals 
which  flow  into  the  Imperial  country  were  located  south  of  the 
line  in  Mexico.  All  necessary  works  in  Mexico  were  located  upon 
land  owned  or  controlled  by  the  canal  companies,  and  the  entire 
course  of  the  Alamo  in  Mexico  was  through  this  land.  Interna- 
tional questions  were  thus  suppressed  or  held  in  the  background. 

Apparently  with  this  idea  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  securing 
concessions  from  Mexico,  and  of  suppressing  international  ques- 
tions, the  Colorado  River  Irrigation  Company  was  organized  (1892), 
and  surveys  were  made  and  works  were  planned  to  deliver  water  in 
Mexico  and  in  the  Salton  Basin  for  irrigation  and  domestic  use; 
but  the  necessary  financial  backing  was  lacking,  and  this  company, 
after  several  years  of  preliminary  work,  failed.  Through  the  fur- 
ther efforts  of  Mr.  Rockwood,  a  second  corporation,  the  California 
Development  Company,  was  organized  (April  24th,  1896)  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  and  became  the  successor  in  interest  of  the 
properties  of  the  earlier  company.  At  the  head  of  this  company, 
managing  it  and  directing  its  fiscal  affairs,  was  the  late  Mr.  A.  H. 
Heber.  He  remained  at  its  head  until  the  reorganization  in  June, 
1905,  which  put  the  control  into  the  hands  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  of  constructing  canals  in  Mexico  on  land 
controlled  by  the  Development  Company,  a  Mexican  corporation 
was  formed — **La  Sodedad  de  Irrigacion  y  Terrenoa  de  la  Baja 
California  (Sodedad  Anonprn)'^ — which  is  presumably  the  same 
corporation  which  subsequently  received  a  concession  from  Mexico 
— '^La  Sociedad  de  Riegos  y  Terrenos  de  la  Baja  California  (So- 
ciedad  Anonym),^'    All  the  corporation  stock  of  this  Mexican  cor- 
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poration  was,  and  presumably  still  is,  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
California  Deyelopment  Company. 

The  Mexican  Company  thereii{K>n  acquired  from  Guillermo 
Andrade,  who  was  owner  of  a  colonization  concession,  a  tract  of 
land,  100  000  acres  in  area,  which  extended  along  or  near  the  inter- 
national boundary  westward  from  the  Colorado  River  to  beyond  the 
point  where  the  Alamo  crosses  the  line,  excluding  along  the  bound- 
ary only  the  barren  sand  hills  projecting  over  the  line  from  Cali- 
fornia. There  was  also  an  agreement  made  for  the  purchase  by  the 
Company  from  Andradeof  an  additional  100  000  acres. 

On  the  land  thus  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Mexican  com- 
pany, canal  construction  was  carried  on  in  Mexico,  without  inter- 
ference by  Mexican  authorities.  Water  was  made  available  for  the 
Imperial  lands  in  1902  (a  small  quantity  only  as  early  as  1901). 

Although  Mexico  did  not  make  any  objections  to  the  use  of  land 
within  that  country  as  a  right  of  way  for  carrying  water  into  the 
United  States,  there  is,  it  is  tmderstood,  a  protest  on  file  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  against  the  diversion  of  water  from  the  Colorado 
River  (November,  1901);  and  in  this  protest  the  possibility  of  the 
whole  flow  of  the  river  being  turned  by  the  proposed  irrigation 
works  is  pointed  out. 

The  original  notice  of  intention  to  divert  water  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  in  California  bears  the  date,  April  25th,  1899.  The 
quantity  of  water  claimed  under  this  notice  was  10  000  cu.  ft.  per 
sec.,  and  the  place  of  the  proposed  diversion  was  referred  to  as  about 
li  miles  above  the  international  boundary  line.  Actual  diversion 
was  made  at  Hanlon's  Crossing,  much  nearer  to  the  boundary. 

The  canal  of  the  California  Development  Company,  as  origin- 
ally constructed,  had  its  head  in  California  about  100  yd.  north 
from  the  international  boundary.  The  canal  was  cut  out  from  the 
river  at  an  oblique  angle,  and  its  flow  was  controlled  by  a  wooden 
structure  placed  across  the  canal  several  hundred  feet  from  the 
river  bank.  On  a  falling  river  the  head  of  the  canal  and  the  gate 
were  obstructed  by  silt  dei>osits,  and  it  became  difficult  to  keep  the 
water  flowing  from  the  river  into  the  canal. 

These  silt  accumulations  in  the  head  of  the  canal  interfered  with 
its  successful  oi)eration,  and  water  shortage  resulted  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  in  the  fall  of  1903,  and  continued  throughout  1904. 
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Probably  with  the  view  of  adding  value  to  its  properties,  and 
thereby  improving  its  financial  standing,  the  company  in  1901 
sought  to  secure  from  Congress  a  grant  of  a  specific  quantity  of 
water  from  the  Colorado.  In  this  it  failed,  and  it  also  failed  to 
have  Congress  declare  the  river  non-navigable.  Upon  application 
to  the  Mexican  government,  however,  a  concession  was  made  1^ 
that  country  to  the  affiliated  Mexican  corporation,  under  which  op- 
erations on  Mexican  territory  were  legalized,  and  it  was  made  pos- 
sible to  construct  the  works  which  in  operation  have  proven  so  dis- 
astrous. 

The  original  canal  was  carried  from  California  into  Mexico, 
and  paralleled  the  river  for  a  distance  of  about  4i  miles,  being  at 
no  point  much  more  than  i  mile  from  the  river  bank.  Its 
course  then  changed  from  south  to  southwest  and  west.  It  passed 
close  along  the  south  base  of  the  sand  hills  which  hang  on  the 
south  spur  of  Pilot  Knob,  and  its  first  section  terminated  with  s 
length  of  about  11  miles  at  the  lagoon.  Thence  the  canal  water  was 
carried  in  an  artificial  channel  northwestward  to  a  well-defined  sec- 
tion of  Alamo  River,  and  flowed  in  this  river  to  near  the  point 
about  40  miles  west  of  the  Colorado,  where  the  Alamo  enters  Cali- 
fornia. There,  about  1  mile  south  from  the  international  boundary, 
water  is  diverted  from  the  Alamo  into  a  number  of  irrigation  canals. 

This  point,  known  as  Sharp's  Heading,  had  been  selected  as  the 
proper  place  for  the  main  diversion  of  the  water  from  the  natural 
channel  into  the  canals  which  were  to  command  the  Imperial  coun- 
try. Other  diversions  were  maintained,  for  a  time,  farther  down 
stream — at  the  Eastsidc  levee,  several  miles  above  Holtville,  for  the 
irrigation  of  District  No.  5,  and  at  the  Hose  levee,  several  miles 
below  Holtville,  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  in  the  northeastern 
portion  of  District  No.  1.  But  imperfect  control  of  the  inflow 
into  the  canal  head  at  the  Colorado,  with  consequent  flood  condi- 
tions along  the  Alamo  when  the  Colorado  was  high  and  much  sur- 
plus water  was  passing  Sharp's  Heading,  resulted  in  the  repeated 
destruction  of  these  levees  or  diverting  dams,  and  led  to  their  aban- 
donment. The  entire  section  of  the  Alamo  below  Sharp's  Heading 
was  thereafter  used  as  a  waste  channel. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  minute  description  of  the  works 
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constructed  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  improved  lands  supplied 
with  water.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that  at  present  there  is  no  other 
point  than  Sharp's  Heading  on  the  Alamo  at  which  a  diversion  is 
made  from  this  channel  for  the  irrigation  of  the  Imperial  lands. 

Districts  Nos.  5  and  7,  which  lie  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Alamo, 
have  canals  heading  at  Sharp's,  Imperial  Canal  No.  1  is  the  origi- 
nal main  canal,  on  the  flow  of  which  most  of  the  land  between  the 
Alamo  and  New  Rivers  (Districts  Nos.  1  and  4)  is  dependent,  and  it 
too  has  its  head  at  Sharp's;  so,  also,  does  the  Wisteria  Canal  which 
at  present  supplies  water  only  to  lands  in  Mexico  belonging  to  the 
California  and  Mexico  Land  and  Cattle  Company.  Districts  Nos. 
6  and  8,  lying  on  the  west  side  of  New  River,  are  at  present  entirely 
without  water. 

The  shortage  of  water  in  1903  and  1904,  due  mainly  to  the 
choking  of  the  canal  head  with  silt,  impelled  the  company  to  secure 
from  Mexico,  as  already  related,  for  its  affiliated  Mexican  corpora- 
tion, a  concession  under  which  diversion  could  be  made  from  the 
Colorado  River  in  Mexico.  This  concession  was  granted,  under  date 
of  May  17th,  1904,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress in  the  following  month. 

The  right  to  divert  10  000  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  from  the  Colorado 
River  on  Mexican  territory  was  granted,  subject,  however,  to  the 
use  of  one-half  of  this  quantity  on  demand  upon  lands  in  Mexico. 

The  right  was  also  granted  to  receive  this  water  from  a  canal 
heading  in  California  north  of  the  boundary  line,  and  to  convey  it 
in  canals  or  natural  channels  through  Mexico.  It  is  required  under 
this  concession  that  plans  and  profiles  of  canals  already  built  in 
Mexico  be  filed,  and  that  additional  works  be  approved  by  the  Mexi- 
can authorities  before  construction.  All  work  done  is  to  be  subject 
to  the  inspection  of  an  engineer.  The  company  is  required  to  pay  to 
Mexico  $300  per  month  perpetually.  Bridges  are  to  be  constructed 
for  road  crossings.  The  company  is  permitted  to  import,  free  of 
duty,  instruments,  machinery  and  the  like  for  use  on  canal  work. 
The  company  is  exempted  from  taxation  for  10  years,  except  in  the 
matter  of  stamps.  It  is  prohibited  from  selling  or  mortgaging  its 
property  to  any  foreign  government  or  State,  or  from  taking  such 
government  or  State  into  partnership.     A  deposit  of  $10  000  in 
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Mexican  bonds  was  required.  It  was  also  made  a  condition  that 
the  cori>oration  holding  this  concession  must  be  a  Mexican  corpora- 
tion, but  that  any  or  all  stockholders  might  be  foreigners. 

Operating  under  this  concession,  there  was  constructed  just 
south  of  the  international  boundary  a  cut  less  than  100  yd.  long 
from  river  to  canaL  This  connected  with  the  canal  below  its  origi- 
nal timber  headgate,  but  did  not  materially  improve  the  inflow  con- 
ditions. Thereupon  a  second  connection  in  Mexican  territory  was 
made  between  river  and  canal.  This  was  about  4  miles  south  of  the 
boundary  line.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  first  put  into  use  on 
October  26th,  1904.      ' 

Neither  of  these  connections  between  river  and  canal,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mexican  Headings,  was 
provided  with  regulating  gates.  Both  were  already  in  use  before, 
on  August  28th,  1905,  the  canal  plans  were  approved  by  the  Mexi- 
can authorities.  Both  were  simple  dredger  cuts  of  moderate  depth 
and  width.  The  Upper  Mexican  Heading,  like  the  original  canal 
head  in  California,  showed  a  pronounced  tendency  to  silt  up.  The 
Lower  Mexican  Heading,  on  the  contrary,  which  came  into  use  as  t 
channel  from  40  to  50  ft.  wide  and  from  6  to  8  ft.  deep,  had  suffi- 
cient fall  from  river  to  canal  (reported  at  upwards  of  L5  ft  in 
about  1 300)  to  give  the  water  a  scouring  velocity.  The  bed  of  tlu» 
heading  was  enlarged  by  the  flow  through  it,  but  this,  at  firsts 
caused  no  alarm.  Large  canal  capacity  was  desirable,  and  natural 
erosion  of  the  channel  would  reduce  the  ultimate  cost  of  con- 
struction; but  soon  a  time  came  when  the  progress  of  this  channel 
enlargement  was  too  rapid,  and  measures  had  to  be  taken  to  shut 
off  the  flow  at  the  intake.  The  first  proposition  seems  to  have  been 
to  place  a  controlling  gate  in  the  canal  just  below  the  point  where 
the  Lower  Mexican  Heading  joined  the  canal.  The  spring  rise  of 
1905,  however,  came  early,  and  this  idea  was  abandoned  as  im- 
practicable. Effort  was  then  made  to  close  the  heading  at  the  riTer. 
Piles  were  driven,  brush  and  sand  bags  were  used  in  large  quanti- 
ties, but  as  rapidly  as  the  structure  was  pushed  from  the  north  side 
of  the  heading  toward  its  south  side  the  south  bank  was  cut  away 
by  the  river's  swirling  waters.  Meanwhile,  the  river  had  attained 
its  high  stage  (June,  1905),  and  the  canal  company  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  reorganization.     The  first  attempt  to  close  the  headiiiir 
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was  abandoned.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  direction  of  the  woik 
relating  to  the  checking  of  the  excessive  4ow  into  the  canal  was  at- 
sumed  by  the  railroad  people.  The  railroad  officials,  as  already 
stated,  had  recognized  the  importance  of  effecting  a  speedy  control 
of  the  flow  of  water  into  the  Salton  Basin,  and  preferred  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  themselves,  rather  than  let  it  be  continued  hj 
the  former  canal  management. 

The  situation  in  parts  of  the  Salton  Basin,  due  to  the  large  in- 
:flow  of  water  which  was  far  in  excess  of  channel  capacities,  had  in 
the  meantime  become  serious.  There  was  already  so  much  water 
on  the  salt  beds  that  the  Liverpool  Salt  Company  was  put  out  of 
business,  and  was  making  all  haste  to  ship  the  last  of  its  salt  stores 
out  of  the  country.  The  rising  waters  were  at  the  base  of  the  rail- 
road embankment  (end  of  June,  1905),  and  it  was  only  a  question 
of  a  few  days  before  the  roadbed  for  a  length  of  many  miles  must  be 
abandoned.  Quick  action,  and  an  early  check  of  the  inflow  of 
water  would  save  the  railroad  great  expense.  Strenuous  effort  to 
accomplish  this  result,  therefore,  was  justified,  and  led  the  railroad 
company  to  extend  financial  aid  to  the  canal  company. 

Other  interests  were  also  menaced,  however,  and  there  were 
other  sufferers  from  the  flood  conditions  in  Imperial  Valley. 

Structures  at  Sharp's  Heading  were  in  danger;  those  lower 
down  on  the  Alamo  could  not  withstand  the  flood  stages  of  tbe 
river.  Lands  adjoining  the  Alamo  and  New  Rivers  were  submergei 
The  threatened  inundation  of  the  main  body  of  improved  lands 
was  prevented  only  by  strenuous  work  on  dikes  which  forced  the 
water  westward  into  the  broad  flat  depression  along  New  River 
Much  improved  land  along  New  River  was  inundated. 

And  all  the  time  (summer,  1905),  even  while  the  river  was  fall- 
ing, the  volume  of  water  presented  for  passage  into  the  Salton  Set 
kept  increasing.  The  Lower  Ileading,  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
had  been  widened  to  100  ft.  or  more,  with  a  depth  of  about  20  ft 
It  was  then  discharging  about  7  000  to  8  000  cu.  ft  per  sec.,  and 
it  was  but  a  short  time  before  this  flow  was  doubled.  It  became 
evident  early  in  July  that,  if  not  checked,  the  river  would  make  the 
Lower  Mexican  Heading  its  low-water  channel. 

Not  only  did  the  river  do  this,  but  it  increased  the  canal  ca- 
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pacity  to  such  a  degree  that  the  canal  during  the  flood  stage  of 
XoTember  and  December,  1905,  became  the  main  channel  of  the 
riyer. 

TrRNING  THE  LoWER  COLORADO   KlVER  BaCK   INTO   ItS   PrOPER 

Channel. 

Soon  after  the  failure  of  the  first  attempt  by  the  canal  compa- 
nies to  stop  the  flow  into  the  lower  heading,  they  made  a  second 
attempt.    This  was  an  effort  to  force  the  entire  river  into  a  channel 
east  of  an  island  in  the  Colorado  River  opposite  the  Lower  Mexican 
Heading.    This  island  was  narrow,  and  about  a  mile  long.    It  di- 
vided the  stream  into  two  branches,  of  which,  before  the  construction 
of  the  heading,  the  eastern  branch  had  the  greatest  depth  and  car- 
ried the  most  water.    It  was  proposed  to  close  the  western  channel 
at  the  head  of  the  island.    Here,  also,  piles  were  driven,  obliquely 
out  from  the  river's  right  or  western  bank  toward  the  head  of  the 
island,  and  brush  and  sand  bags  were  used  to  check  the  flow  of 
water.    Three  times  at  this  point  the  river  defeated  the  engineers, 
and  impressed  upon  them  the  difficulty  of  the  problem.    Thereupon 
what  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  third  attempt  to  conquer  the 
stream  was  made.     This  was  in  the  fall  of  1905,  and  the  point  at 
which  the  attempt  was  made  was  about  1 000  ft.  below  the  head  of 
the  island.    Here  the  construction  of  a  dam  with  a  broad  brush  mat- 
tress foundation  was  undertaken.     Mats  of  brush,  having  a  width 
of  100  ft.  in  the  direction  of  the  stream,  were  placed  from  bank  to 
hank  across  the  western  channel  of  the  river.    Piles  were  driven  in 
three  rows  through  these  mats,  which  were  about  18  in.  thick,  and 
more  brush  was  woven  between  these  piles.    This  work  is  reported  to 
have  been  making  fair  progress,  notwithstanding  a  stage  of  the 
river  considerably  higher  than  the  ordinary  stage  for  that  time  of 
year,  when  the   unexpected  happened.     A  flood   occurred   on   the 
Salt  and  the  Gila  Rivers,  and  a  tremendous  volume  of  water  was 
suddenly  discharged  into  the  Colorado  Eiver  at  Yuma.    In  a  few 
days  the  river  rose  from  a  low  stage  to  become  a  raging  torrent 
with  a  maximum  discharge,  on  November  30th,  of  more  than  100  000 
cu.  ft.  per  sec.     This  water  overtopped  the  island.     It  cut  around 
the  eastern  end  of  the  incomplete  dam  and  tore  away  the  head  of 
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the  island.  It  quickly  cut  the  heading  to  a  width  of  several  Imii- 
dred  feet  and  gave  it  all  the  appearance  of  a  permanent  aection  of 
the  main  river. 

This  failure,  so  late  in  the  f all»  and  the  stages  hi^er  than  ordi- 
nary which  the  river  would  maintain  during  the  following  winter, 
left  the  canal  officials  no  hope  of  accomplishing  any  results  without 
thorough  preparation.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  that  the  next 
attempt  should  be  supplemented  by  some  by-pass  arrangement  A 
channel  was  to  be  prepared  with  a  controlling  gate  through  whidi 
the  river,  at  a  low  stage,  could  be  turned.  Thereupon  the  river  was 
to  be  obstructed  by  brushwork  until  its  entire  flow  was  forced 
through  the  by-pass.  The  brushwork  dam  would  then  receive  earth- 
work reinforcement  and  be  connected  with  levees  or  dikes  up  and 
down  the  river  so  that  finally  a  closing  of  the  controlling  gates 
would  raise  the  water  high  enough  to  force  it  to  take  its  course, 
where  it  belonged,  down  the  old  channel  of  the  river  to  the  Gulf. 

Two  points  appeared  to  be  available  in  carrying  out  this  by-pasB 
idea,  the  one  involving  least  expenditure  of  time  and  money  being 
at  the  Lower  Mexican  Heading;  the  other  was  at  the  original  canal 
heading  in  California.  It  was  believed  by  the  engineers  in  chaige 
of  the  work  that  at  the  lower  point  a  large  gate,  a  timber  structure, 
could  be  constructed  and  would  be  ready  for  use  in  April,  1906, 
when  it  was  hoped  that  the  stage  of  the  river  would  still  be  low 
enough  to  justify  an  attempt  to  put  a  brush  dam  across  the  rivef. 
The  success  of  this  project  depended  upon  the  completion  of  the 
gate  in  time,  and  upon  favorable  river  conditions  for  some  weeb 
after  its  completion. 

At  the  other  point,  which  is  several  hundred  feet  up  stream  from 
the  original  canal  head  in  California,  the  plans  involved  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  gate  which  it  was  planned  should  ultimately 
become  the  permanent  canal  headgate.  From  this  gate  an  excava- 
tion of  sufficient  capacity  to  take  the  entire  river  flow  at  its  low- 
water  period  was  to  be  made  southward,  paralleling  the  original 
canal  and  terminatirg  4 J  miles  below  in  what  was  formerly  canal, 
but  had  temporarily  become  river  channel.  As  this  gate  was  to  be- 
come a  permanent  feature  of  the  canal  system,  it  was  planned  to  be 
constructed  of  reinforced  concrete. 

The  execution  of  this  plan  was  commenced.     The  wooden  gate 
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at  the  lower  heading  was  constructed,  but  it  was  not  ready  for  ser- 
vice as  soon  as  had  been  hoped,  neither  did  the  river  stages,  ^rhich 
were  too  high,  favor  any  attempt  to  make  a  closure  at  this  point 
when  the  gate  became  available.  The  upper  or  concrete  gate  was 
constructed,  and  has  been  ready  for  use  since  July,  1906.  Work 
on  a  canal  of  large  capacity,  beginning  at  the  upper  gato«  was 
deferred  until  it  should  be  known  whether  the  attempt  at  the  lower 
heading  would  succeed. 

When  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  hope  of  shutting  off  the 
flow  into  the  Salton  Basin  in  the  spring  of  1906,  a  letter  was  writ- 
ten, under  date  of  May  10th,  to  the  people  of  the  Imperial  Valley, 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Rockwood,  the  Engineer  in  Charge,  and,  at  that  time. 
Assistant  Manager  of  the  California  Development  Company,  in 
which  he  stated : 

"The  large  wooden  gate  at  the  Lower  Heading,  constructed!  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  inflow  of  the  Colorado  through  the 
Lower  intake,  is  now  completed  and  is  amply  able  to  do  the  work 
for  which  it  is  built  as  soon  as  the  river  falls  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  total  flow  to  pass  through  the  gates  for  a  long  enough  period 
to  construct  an  earthen  dam  across  the  intake.  This  will  be  when 
the  water  falls  to  20  ft.  on  the  gauge  at  Yuma,  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  remaining  at  that  height  for  a  period  of  30  days.  The  proba- 
bility of  the  river  doing  this  before  the  summer  rise  commences  is 
so  remote  that,  in  your  interest  as  well  as  that  of  the  company,  we 
have  decided  to  wait  until  the  summer  flood  has  passed  before  con- 
structing the  diverting  dam     *    *     ♦     *." 

At  the  time  this  letter  was  written  the  river  was  already  high,  and 
kept  on  rising  to  its  high  summer  stage,  which  it  maintained 
longer  than  usual  during  1906.  Tn  fact,  throughout  1906,  the  river 
has  been  continually  at  higher  stage  than  normal;  the  monthly  dis- 
charge for  each  month  is  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  maximum 
monthly  totals  ever  recorded,  and  the  aggregate  discharge  to  date 
since  January  Ist,  1906,  is  already  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the 
river's  normal  annual  flow.  Preparations  were  made  for  a  supreme 
effort  to  stop  the  flow  at  the  lower  heading  during  the  expc»oted 
moderate  and  low  stages  of  the  river  in  the  late  fall  of  1906. 

A  spur  track  about  6  miles  long  was  constructed  in  August  from 
near  El  Rio  to  the  Lower  Mexican  Heading.  A  large  force 
of  men  was  assembled,  and  all  the  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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railroad  were  called   into  requisition.     The  importance   of   rapid 
work  was  thoroughly  appreciated. 

Brush   mattresses   were   placed   successfully   across   the    600-ft 
oi>ening  in  which  the  river  was  to  he  held,  and  in  which  its  wateis 
were  to  he  gradually  raised  hy  obstructing  its  flow  with  brushwork 
and  rock.     Two  trestles  were  built  across  the  stream,  facilitating 
the  rapid  delivery  of  material.     This  work  was  making  favorable 
progress,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  river's  flow — still  far  above 
normal — was  already  passing  through  the  timber  gate  when,  on 
October  11th,  this  gate  suddenly  gave  way.    It  broke  in  two  and 
its  northerly  half  floated  away.     Although  the  situation  thereupon 
looked  hopeless,  there  still  remained   a  chance  of  dropping   rock, 
into  the  new  branch  of  the  river  thus  opened,  faster  than  the  water 
could  undermine  and  bury  it.     Preparations  for  this  work   were 
quickly  made.     Orders  were  issued  to  all  quarries  within  a  radius 
of  some  400  miles  to  load  cars  with  large  rock,  and  lopomotives 
were  pressed  into  service  to  rush  the  loaded  cars  to  the  work.  Night 
and  day  the  material  thus  obtained  was  dumped  into  the  water- 
way.    In  the  meantime  the  rock  fill,  already  well  advanced  in  the 
main  channel  of  the  heading,  was  lowered  by  rolling  rocks  from 
its  crest,  thereby  increasing  the  flow  over  this  barrier  and  reducing 
the  flow  in  the  by-pass  channel.     This  operation  was  successful 
The  by-pass  was  completely  closed  on  October  27th,  and  thereupon 
the  dam  in  the  main  arm  of  the  heading  was  raised  to  full  height, 
the  difliculties  decreasing  as  the  volume  of  flow  down  the  river's 
proper   channel    gradually    increased    with   the    increasing   height 
of  water  surface.     When  finally  the  water  surface  had  been  raised 
14  ft.,  the  entire  flow  of  the  river  was  in  the  original  channel.  The 
river  was  thus  completely  turned  on  November  4th. 

It  had  been  foreseen  by  the  engineers  that  the  deterioration 
of  the  river  channel  below  the  Lower  Mexican  Heading,  which  had 
occurred  during  the  year  in  which  the  river  flowed  inland,  would 
result  in  higher  water  surface  elevations  than  had  theretofore 
prevailed.  Earth  dikes  or  levees,  therefore,  were  extended  up  and 
down  stream  from  the  rock  dam  in  the  canal  heading.  These  were 
made  10  ft.  wide  on  top,  and  had  side  slopes  of  2  to  1.  Thi^v 
were  built  of  material  taken  from  borrow-pits  on  the  canal  side. 

During  the  last  days  of  November  and  early  in  December  hetLTj 
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rains  on  the  headwaters  of  Gila  River  sent  a  freshet  flow  down 
this  stream,  which  reached  its  maximum  at  Yuma  on  December 
7th.  The  water  rose  to  26.2  ft.  on  the  gauge  at  that  point  (about 
7  ft.  above  low  water),  and  the  river's  flow  had  been  increased 
from  about  10  000  to  a  maximum  of  66  000  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  For 
points  near  the  Lower  Mexican  Heading  this  was  an  overbank 
stage.  It  was  found  that  the  porous  material  on  which  the  levee 
rested  would  permit  considerable  underflow.  There  was  a  con- 
centration of  such  underflow  at  a  point  about  i  mile  south  of 
the  rock  dam,  and  the  water  quickly  cut  a  passage  into  which 
the  levee  collapsed.  This  occurred  early  in  the  morning  of  De- 
cember 7th,  at  a  time  when  the  water  stood  about  3  ft.  deep  against 
the  levee.  The  main  outflow  of  the  percolating  waters  is  reported 
to  have  occurred  in  the  edge  of  the  borrow-pit  which,  as  already 
stated,  was  on  the  land  side  of  the  levee,  but  separated  from  it 
by  a  berme  some  40  or  60  ft.  in  width. 

The  break  in  the  levee  rapidly  widened  to  800  ft.  The  waters 
flowing  through  concentrated  in  the  borrow-pit,  flowing  north 
toward  the  canal  heading,  and  dropped  into  the  channel  from 
which  the  river  had  so  recently  been  turned.  The  flow  along  the 
levee  could  not  be  withstood,  and  soon  another  section,  some  500 
ft  in  length,  nearer  the  rock  dam,  was  cut  away.  Within  a  few 
days  thereafter  the  river  had  cut  a  channel  through  the  yielding 
bank  deep  enough  to  put  its  entire  flow  back  upon  its  inland 
course.  The  work  of  turning  the  river  had  to  be  done  anew,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  holding  it  when  once  turned, 
under  the  new  complication  of  an  inadequate  levee,  is  now  thor- 
oughly impressed  upon  the  engineers  who  have  been  engaged  on  the 
work  or  who  have  followed  the  events  on  the  Lower  Colorado. 

Effects  Produced  by  the  Inland  Flow  of  the  Lower  Colorado 

River. 

The  entire  flow  of  the  Colorado  is  again  concentrated  in  the- 
watercourses  which  lead  into  Salton  Basin.  For  a  time  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1906  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
probably  never  more  than  4  000  out  of  a  maximum  discharge 
of  about  90  000  cu.  ft.  per  sec,  took  the  course  to  the  Gulf  by  way 
of  the  river's  proper  channel.     For  some  months  during  the  high 
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stage  of  1006  there  was  ako  some  flow  down  lihe  Paredonea,  and 
overbank  from  it  to  the  Pescadore.  The  aggregate  qnaiitity  at 
any  time  thus  reaching  Hardys  Colorado,  and  ultimately  the  OtiU» 
by  routes  other  than  the  main  river  was  only  a  few  thouaand 
cubic  feet  per  second.  The  remainder  of  the  river's  flow,  except 
for  the  brief  time  that  the  river  was  turned  south,  went  north, 
dropping  to  a  plane  £bx  below  sea  level  and  traveling  along  lines 
of  much  steeper  gradient  than  that  of  the  river  in  a  direct  course 
to  the  Gulf  of  California. 

After  the  flood  flow  of  November,  1905,  the  Lower  Mexican 
Heading,  the  canal  below  this  point,  and  the  Alamo  River  had  the 
appearance  of  a  continuous  great  river,  except  that  for  some 
months  thereafter  there  was  no  well-defined  channel  through  the 
mesquite  thickets  at  the  Lagoons.  But  even  these  thickets  were 
broken  through,  the  lagoons  disappeared,  and  by  August,  1906, 
there  was  a  complete  concentration  of  flow  of  the  river,  then 
carrying  some  20  000  to  25  000  cu.  ft.  per  sec.,  in  one  well-defined 
channel  to  within  about  10  miles  of  Sharp's  Heading  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  water  took  a  western  course  through  a  breach 
in  the  bank  of  the  Alamo  River  toward  and  into  New  River. 

To  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  change  from  the  river's  proper 
course  to  its  inland  channel,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  original 
lower  heading,  in  October,  1904,  had  a  width  of  from  40  to  50 
ft.  and  a  depth  of  from  6  to  8  ft.  It  had  been  enlarged  to  a  width 
of  about  100  ft.  and  a  depth  of  about  20  ft.  by  the  end  of  Jime, 
1905.  It  had  become  the  main  channel  of  the  river  in  December, 
1905 ;  was  from  300  to  600  ft.  wide  in  March,  1906,  and  more  than 
i  mile  wide  at  some  points  in  June,  1906.  Its  south  bank  was 
exposed  to  the  violent  attack  of  the  water  turned  suddenly  west- 
ward from  a  southerly  course,  where  it  left  the  river's  proper 
channel,  and  this  accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  rapidity  with  whicb 
it  was  cut  away.  Subsequent  to  June,  1906,  during  its  falling 
stages,  the  river  built  out  sand  bars  from  the  northern  bank  of  the 
cut,  and  soon  thereafter  had  effected  the  concentration  of  its  water 
in  a  channel  generally  about  600  to  800  ft.  wide,  the  south  ^bank 
of  which  was  from  3  000  to  4  000  ft.  from  the  original  north  bank 
of  the  canal  heading. 

The  large  wooden  by-pass  gate  which  originally  (at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  1906)  was  within  a  few  hundred  feet  (to  the  north)  of  the 
river's  new  channel  was  in  August  separated  from  it  by  broad  sand 
bar  deposits.  The  by-t)a8S  channel  from  river  to  gate  and  from 
gate  back  to  river  had  to  be  made  about  }  mile  long,  instead  of 
several  hundred  .yards,  as  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  early 
months  of  1906,  when  the  location  for  the  gate  was  selected. 

The  immense  energy  of  the  spring  flood  of  1906  which  poured 
into  Salton  Basin  was  not  long  in  cutting  great  barrancas  some 
hundreds  of  feet  wide  and  from  40  to  80  ft.  deep,  into  the  alluvial 
soil  of  the  Imperial  Valley.    The  upper  lip  of  a  barranca  of  this 
kind  on  New  River  was  at  a  point  due  west  from  Imperial  on 
March  15th.    In  two  months  it  traveled  up  stream  some  15  miles 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  Caleadco.     It  is  reported  to  have 
progressed  over  portions  of  this  distance  nearly  a  mile  in  a  day. 
Opposite  Imperial,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  river  was  in 
a  slight  depression,  practically  on  top  of  the  ground,  but  in  August 
it  was  in  a  chasm  80  ft.  deep  and  upwards  of  1 100  ft.  in  width. 
The  sides  of  this  barranca  stand  vertically,  with  a  moderate  talus 
at  points  where  the  water  has  receded  from  their  bases.    The  light 
clay  loam  of  which  they  are  composed  breaks  away  as  the  water 
makes  its  undercuts  or  softens  the  supporting  layers.     The  bar- 
ranca, for  the  present,  is  practically  impassable.     The  advance  of 
its  head  up  stream,  and  the  direction  of  its  travel  has  been  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly to  those  of  Calexico  and  Mezicali.    Embankments  many  miles 
in  length,  during  the  spring  of  1906,  had  protected  the  main  section 
of  the  improved  lands  between  the  Alamo  and  New  Hiver  channels 
from  inundation,  and,  in  like  manner,  dikes  from  4  to  6  ft.  in 
height  and  5  miles  in  length,  kept  the  water  out  of  the  main 
portions  of  these  two  small  towns.     Later,  the  very  existence  of 
land  which  had  before  been  productive  farming  land  and  of  that 
on  which  the  towns  stand  was   menaced,   and  much   of   it   was 
devoured  by  the  river.    Efforts  were  made  to  direct  the  line  along' 
which  the  deep  cut  should  travel.    To  this  end  dynamite  was  used, 
with  some  success,  it  is  claimed.    The  ground  was  shattered  above 
the  lip  of  the  falls,  and  so  it  was  attempted  to  make  excavation 
easiest  along  the  line  where  the  least  damage  would  result.    Here 
and  there,  however,  the  water  tumbling  over  the  sides  as  well  as 
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the  upper  end  of  the  barranca  has  cut  long  and  deep  gullies  later- 
ally into  the  adjoining  country.  This  was  notably  the  case  when 
the  backcutting  had  reached  a  point  near  the  five  canal  gates  about 
4  miles  north  of  Calexico.  Here  a  waste-water  channel  concen- 
trated the  overflow  waters  of  the  easterly  side,  and,  when  the  deep 
main  barranca  had  reached  this  channel,  the  result  was  a  deep 
lateral- cut  which  quickly  undermined  a  canal  section  and  deprived 
Brawley  and  vicinity  of  water  until  a  by-pass  could  be  constructed. 
Again,  near  Calexico  the  cutting  approached  dangerously  close 
to  the  town.  It  took  some  of  the  railroad  land,  all  the  railroad 
improvements  at  Mexicali,  and  many  of  the  adobe  buildings  of 
that  town,  and  left  the  remainder  of  these  towns  some  40  ft.  above 
the  plane  of  the  river's  wafer  which,  but  a  few  days  before,  had 
covered  the  surrounding  country  4  or  6  ft.  deep  and  had  threatened 
destruction  by  inundation.  It  has  been  estimated  that  from 
400  000  000  to  500  000  000  cu.  yd.  of  material  have  been  thus  exca- 
vated by  the  river  water  and  'Aground-sluiced"  into  Salton  Sea. 

After  the  high-river  stage  of  June,  1906,  the  rate  at  which  the 
channel  cutting  continued  decreased  materially.  It  is  reported, 
however,  that  at  this  time  the  head  of  the  barranca  is  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  point  in  Mexico,  some  8  or  10  miles  above  Sharp*a 
Heading,  where  the  main  flow  of  the  river  leaves  the  Alamo  through 
breaches  in  its  south  bank  on  its  way  across  country  toward  New 
River.  Should  this  backcutting  reach  the  Alamo,  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  canals  of  the  Imperial  Valley  will  be  cut  off,  and  a 
water  famine  will  quickly  result. 

Not  only  has  the  river  been  carving  out  the  great  barranca  above 
described,  but,  throughout  the  course  along  which  the  water  flows 
from  near  Pilot  Knob  to  New  River,  the  swirling  waters  have  deep- 
ened the  channel  here  and  widened  it  there  until  a  broad  continu- 
ous channel  has  taken  the  place  of  the  original  poorly  defined 
channels  through  miles  of  mesquite  thickets.  The  ever-increasing 
capacity  of  this  new  watercourse  has  been  continually  adding  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  with  which  the  railroad  people  have 
been  contending.  Month  by  month,  as  channel  capacity  has  dius 
increased,  the  river  has  burrowed  deeper  into  the  ground  at  the 
critical  point,  at  the  Lower  Mexican  Heading,  and  thus,  as  time 
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went  on,  the  height  that  water  had  to  be  raised  to  send  it  down  the 
proper  channel  increased. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  deterioration,  in  some  measure, 
of  the  proper  river  channel  below  the  heading.  The  last  of  the 
water  taking  that  course  built  up  sand  bars  for  some  miles  down 
stream,  and  these,  temporarily  at  least,  are  in  the  way  of  the 
restored  flow.  The  growth  of  weeds  and  willows  in  the  river-bed 
while  dry  is  a  further  unwelcome  obstruction. 

In  connection  with  the  above-noted  feature  of  bed  enlarge- 
ment and  deepening,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  spring  of  1905 
the  water  surface  was  already  so  low  in  the  new  river  channel  that 
a  waste-gate  in  the  south  canal  bank,  some  8  miles  from  the 
Colorado,  had  been  left  high  in  the  air.  The  dredger  cut  toward 
Quail  River,  usually  referred  to  as  Quail  Eiver  Cut,  which  had 
been  made  in  the  fall  of  1905  in  the  hope  that  the  river  might 
be  turned  toward  Volcano  Lake,  ceased  to  receive  water  from  the 
Alamo  channel  early  in  August,  1906.  The  water  was  too  deep 
in  the  ground  to  continue  to  flow  into  the  head  of  the  cut.  The  cut- 
ting off  of  the  discharge  of  the  Colorado  into  the  Gulf  was  complete 
after  August,  1906. 

The  Canal  and  Water  Companies. 

The  land  irrigated  by  the  Imperial  Canal  system  at  the  time 
this  enterprise  was  undertaken  was  for  the  most  part  government 
land  available  for  entry  as  desert  land  in  tracts  of  320  acres,  or 
for  entry  under  the  homestead  land  law  in  tracts  of  160  acres.  In 
either  event,  the  use  of  water  was  essential  to  reclaim  the  land  or 
to  make  it  habitable.  For  the  Imperial  Valley  lands  no  water  has 
been  available  except  that  from  the  canal  system  controlled  by  the 
California  Development  Company.  All  desert  land  entries  have 
thus  become  dependent  upon  this  company  and  its  subsidiary  com- 
panies for  water  supply.  The  total  area  of  the  land  filed  upon  in 
Imperial  Valley  is  about  250  000  acres.  Approximately,  90% 
thereof  has  been  filed  upon  as  desert  land. 

The  California  Development  Company  has  been,  from  the  out- 
set, and  still  is,  in  complete  control  of  all  matters  relating  to  the 
wptor  supply  for  the  Imperial  Valley.     It  is  the  parent  company. 
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All  the  property  necessary  to  be  controlled  in  Mexico  by  this  cor- 
poration is  owned  by  "La  Sociedad  de  Irrigacion  y  Terrenos  de  la 
Baja  CaXifomia"  {Sociedad  Anonym)  which,  as  already  stated, 
is  presumably  the  same  corporation  as  the  one  to  which  the  Mexican 
Government  made  the  water-right  concession  in  1904 — "La  Socie- 
dad de  Riegos  y  Terrenos  d^  la  Baja  California"  {Sociedad 
Anonym).  The  California  Development  Company  is  reported  to 
own  or  control  all  the  stock  in  this  Mexican  corporation. 

The  desert  land  law  required  that  those  who  perfect  title  to  the 
land  entered  must  acquire  a  water  right.  The  California  Develop- 
ment Company  did  not  propose  to  make  the  landowners  participants 
in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  neither  did  it  undertake  to  issue 
water  rights  which  would  run  as  appurtenances  with  individually 
owned  tracts  of  land;  but  it  arranged  for  the  organization  of  a 
number  of  sub-companies,  separate  corporations,  the  stockholders 
in  which  should  be  landowners,  and  in  which  the  stockholder  was 
entitled  to  a  proportional  use  of  the  water  controlled  by  the  sub- 
company.  Eight  such  mutual  water  companies  were  planned,  and 
each  of  the  eight,  it  was  proposed,  should  own  and  manage  its  own 
canal  system,  receiving  water  from  the  parent  company.  The 
capital  stock  of  each  company  was  fixed  in  relation  to  the  area  to  be 
commanded  by  the  sub-system  of  canals,  so  that  a  share  of  stock 
in  any  sub-company  would  entitle  its  holder  to  substantially  the 
same  service  as  a  share  in  any  other  company;  but  the  water  to 
which  ownership  of  stock  entitles  its  holder  must  be  used  within 
the  territory  assigned  to  the  sub-company  issuing  the  stock. 

The  holder  of  stock  pays  for  the  water  used  at  the  rate  of 
60  cents  per  acre-foot,  paying  for  at  least  1  acre-foot  per  annum 
on  each  share  of  stock,  whether  or  not  any  water  is  used. 

All  the  stock  of  the  sub-companies  (designated  by  number,  as 
Imperial  Water  Company  No.  1,  etc.)  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  California  Development  Company,  supposedly  in  payment 
for  the  canal  system  to  be  built  by  the  parent  company.  The  water 
stock  thus  remained  under  control  of  the  parent  company.  One 
of  the  companies.  No.  8,  however,  bought  back  its  entire  capital 
stock  from  the  Imperial  Construction  Company,  to  which  it  had 
been  transferred,  substituting  bonds  therefor  to  the  amount  of 
$500000. 
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The  relation  in  which  the  parent  company  stands  to  the  mutual 
water  companies  is  illustrated  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement  made 
on  July  24thy  1901,  between  the  California  Development  Company, 
the  Mexican  Company,  and  Imperial  Water  Company  No.  1,  which 
last  named  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  several  mutual  com- 
panies. This  agreement  obligates  the  Mexican  Company  (the  head 
of  Imperial  Canal  No.  1  being  in  Mexico),  upon  demand  of  the 
mutual  company,  to  furnish  to  the  latter  water  as  demanded  not 
to  exceed  4  acre- feet  per  annum  for  each  outstanding  share  of  stock, 
but  conditional  upon  an  aggregate  delivery  not  to  exceed  400  000 
acre-feet  per  annum,  and  conditioned  upon  an  annual  payment  of 
50  cents  per  acre-foot. 

The  annual  payments  are  to  be  based  upon  the  amount  of 
dtock  outstanding  on  the  first  day  of  June  of  each  year,  and 
are  to  be  for  not  less  than  1  acre-foot  of  water  for  each  share. 
The  price  of  50  cents  per  acre-foot  is  under  no  circumstances 
to  be  increased.  The  California  Development  Company  agrees  to 
construct  and  maintain  a  canal,  from  the  international  boundary 
line  to  the  laterals  of  the  stockholders,  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
supply  4  acre-feet  of  water  per  annum  for  each  outstanding  share 
of  stock.  It  also  agrees  to  construct  a  system  of  distributing 
ditches  for  the  delivery  of  water  to  a  point  on  each  quarter  section 
of  land  from  which  it  is  practicable  to  irrigate  the  same  by  gravity 
fiow.  All  ditches  and  laterals  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  mutual 
company.  The  Mexican  Company  is  to  deliver  2%  more  water 
at  the  boundary  than  is  required  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  mutual 
company,  in  order  to  cover  seepage  and  evaporation  losses.  The 
canal  system  is  to  be  kept  in  good  repair  by  the  California  Develop- 
ment Company,  but  this  company  does  not  hold  itself  responsible 
for  failure  to  deliver  water  from  any  cause  beyond  its  control. 
Finally,  the  California  Development  Company  and  the  Mexican 
Company  each  guarantee  the  perpetual  performance  of  all  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  agreement  by  the  other.  The  entire  control 
and  management  of  the  canal  system,  including  the  work  in  Mexico, 
18  thus  turned  over  to  the  California  Development  Company. 

Six  other  mutual  water  companies  have  made  similar  agree- 
ments with  the  California  Development  Company  and  the  Mexican 
Company. 
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Imperial  Water  Company  No.  1  was  oTganized  to  distribute 
water  to  100  000  acres  of  land  lyings  between  Alamo  and  New 
Kivers  and  extending  northward  from  the  international  boundary 
line. 

Imperial  Water  Company  No.  2  was  organized  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  a  small  area  between  the  same  rivers,  banning  25  miles 
north  from  the  international  boundary  line. 

Imperial  Water  Company  No.  3  was  merged  with  No.  1. 

Imperial  Water  Company  No.  4  was  organized  for  the  irrigation 
of  17  600  acres  lying  between  Districts  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Imperial  Water  Company  No.  5  was  organized  originally  for  the 
irrigation  of  100  000  acres,  but  this  was  subsequently  reduced  to 
50  000  acres  east  of  Alamo  River,  conunencing  at  a  point  about  7 
miles  north  from  the  international  boundary  line. 

Imperial  Water  Company  No.  6  was  organized  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  25  000  acres  just  north  of  the  boundary  line  and  west  of 
New  River. 

Imperial  Water  Company. No.  7  was  organized  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  20  000  acres  just  north  of  the  boundary  line  and  east  of 
Alamo  River. 

Imperial  Water  Company  No.  8  was  organized  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  40  000  acres  west  of  New  River  and  about  opposite  the 
territory  assigned  to  No.  4. 

The  bonds,  in  the  amount  of  $600  000,  issued  by  Imperial  Water 
Company  No.  8  are  20-year  bonds  bearing  interest  at  B  per  cent. 
The  irrigators,  in  addition  to  paying  50  cents  per  acre-foot  of 
water,  also  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  canals  and  for  their 
operation. 

The  Imperial  Land  Company  is  another  corporation  affiliated 
with  the  California  Development  Company.  It  was  entrusted  by 
the  latter  with  the  sale  of  the  stock  issued  by  the  above-mentioned 
mutual  companies,  and  was  paid  a  commission  of  26%  on  all  sales 
of  stock. 

Both  this  company  and  the  Imperial  Construction  Company, 
which  held  the  contrrcts  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  systems 
for  the  several  mutual  water  companies,  were  closely  related  to  and 
completely  controlled  by  the  California  Development  Company. 

When,  finally,  the  parent  company  became  too  deeply  involved 
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financially,  some  of  its  principal  stockholders  organized  the  'TDelta 
Investment  Company,"  to  which,  it  is  understood,  securities  were 
sold  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 

These  matters  are  touched  upon  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  involved  conditions  relating  to  the  control  of  the  water  for  the 
supply  of  Imperial  Valley,  and  to  show  how  inadequately  the  land- 
owners who  have  hought  water  have  been  protected. 

At  the  present  time  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  is,  as  already 
explained,  directing  the  affairs  of  the  California  Development  Com- 
pany and  of  its  affiliated  concern,  the  Mexican  Company,  acting 
in  this  matter  virtually  as  a  trustee.  The  railroad  company  was 
forced  into  this  position  for  its  own  protection.  Except  for  energetic 
measures,  made  possible  by  outside  financial  aid,  the  turning  of  the 
Colorado  River  back  into  the  Gulf  of  California  by  this  canal 
company  would  have  been  hopeless  from  the  start.  With  the  aid  of 
the  railroad,  and  under  the  direction  of  its  engineers,  there  was 
hope  of  success. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  doUars  which  have  been  advanced 
to  the  canal  companies  for  expenditure  in  Mexico  were  put  into 
the  work  without  any  assurance  that  this  money  could  ever  be  re- 
covered. It  was  expended  by  the  railroad  company  primarily  for 
the  protection  of  its  own  property.  Whether  the  canal  companies 
can  ever  repay  it,  whether  Mexico  can  be  held  responsible  and  will 
make  good  the  losses  that  have  resulted  from  work  done  under 
Mexican  concessions,  upon  Mexican  territory,  by  a  Mexican  cor- 
poration, are  questions  which  the  railroad  company  has  probably 
not  yet  considered.  To  stop  the  river  first,  and  avert  the  greater 
calamity  which  was  threatened,  is  the  principle  on  which  the  rail- 
road ofiUcials  have  been  acting. 

Development  of  Resources  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 

Under  the  influence  of  irrigation,  the  Imperial  country  made 
rapid  progress  in  all  the  industries  common  to  good  farming  dis- 
tricts. The  irrigated  area  expanded  quickly  to  about  80  000  acres, 
and  a  much  larger  area  was  under  ditch.  A  branch  railroad,  nearly 
40  miles  in  length,  was  constructed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany southward  from  Imperial  Junction  to  the  international  boun- 
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dary  at  Calexico,  and  the  eztenaion  of  this  road  was  well  advanced 
into  Mexico  before  sections  of  it  were  destroyed  by  New  Biver. 

It  appears  probable  that  about  275  000  acres  of  land  in  the  Im- 
perial country  are  suitable  for  irrigation.  The  conditions,  however, 
are  such  that  the  system  of  works  supplying  water  to  this  region 
should  be  absolutely  reliable.  The  region  has  no  auxiliary  sooioeB 
with  which  to  safeguard  a  supply  from  the  Colorado  River.  There 
is  no  soil  water  within  reach.  All  water,  even  that  for  domestic 
use,  must  be  brought  into  the  country  by  the  canal  system. 

Some  idea  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  Imperial  Val- 
ley is  conveyed  in  the  following  statement  from  a  letter  written  1^ 
Mr.  W.  F.  Holt,  President  of  the  Imperial  Water  Users'  Associa- 
tion, under  date  of  January  17th,  1906. 

"This  country  is  practically  only  3  years  old,  still,  to-day  it  has 
about  10  000  population;  it  has  all  modem  improvements,  such  as 
telephone  systems,  electric  light  plants,  ice  plants,  water-worb 
systems,  dozens  of  commercial  houses,  railroads,  good  hotels,  and 
all  other  things  that  go  to  make  up  a  prosperous  community.  There 
are  now  in  the  valley  over  20  000  cattle,  over  30  000  hogs,  and  all 
other  live  stock,  poultry,  etc.,  running  into  thousands.  The  grain 
men  estimate  that  the  present  crop  will  amount  to  over  $1 000  GOO. 
There  are  eight  public  school  districts  in  the  valley  to-day,  employ- 
ing from  one  to  four  teachers  each.  There  are  six  post  o£BoeB. 
*  *  *  *  There  are  two  banks  in  the  valley,  both  doing  a  large 
business,  and  two  other  banks  are  now  erecting  buildings.  ♦  ♦  * 
The  Imperial  station  during  1904  was  the  third  station  in  amount 
of  business  done  on  the  Southern  Pacific  System  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles  being  the  first  and  San  Pedro  the  second.'' 


Irrigation  in  Lower  California,  Mexicx). 

Some  of  the  water  diverted  by  the  California  Development  Com- 
pany from  the  Colorado  River  has  been  used  on  lands  in  Lower 
California.  There  has  not  been  any  subdivision  of  land  there,  nor 
any  attempt  to  colonize.  Irrigation  has  been  confined  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  California  and  Mexico  Land  and  Cattle  Company, 
which  has  had  under  cultivation  by  irrigation  some  4  000  acree  near 
Mexicali,  and  is  prepared  to  extend  this  area  rapidly  to  cover  en- 
tirely a  tract  of  10  000  acres,  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  water  is  suffi- 
ciently safeguarded. 


R  AND  SALTON  BAStH. 


— Daic  Acboss  I.ow«b  Mbxiuh  Hkadiko,  lapmui 
November  IKrn.  1906. 
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The  ownership  of  this  10  000-acre  tract  is  apparently  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  Land  Company ;  it  'was  acquired,  with  rights  to  water, 
from  the  California  Development  Company  or  its  affiliated  Mexican 
corporation.  The  Colorado  River  Land  Company,  it  is  understood, 
now  owns  450000  acres  acquired  from  Guillermo  Andrade,  and 
holds  a  lease  and  contract  of  sale  to  223  560  acres  more.  For  all 
this  land,  which  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  Andrade,  water 
rights  in  the  Imperial  canal  are  claimed,  and  it  is  asserted,  more- 
over, that  the  contracts  for  water  for  this  land  were  made  with  the 
'canal  company  hefore  the  California  Development  Company  had 
made  its  contracts  with  the  mutual  water  companies  of  the  Ln- 
perial  Valley.  It  is  well  known  that  much  of  this  land  for  which 
rights  to  water  from  the  Imperial  Canal  are  claimed  is  located 
favorably,  and  is  otherwise  well  suited  for  irrigation. 

Flow  of  Colorado  River,  and  Time  Required  to  Fill 

S ALTON  Basin. 

The  Colorado  River  system  drains  portions  of  Wyoming,  Utah, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  It  has  a  water-shed  of  225  000  sq. 
miles.  The  normal  annual  run-off  from  this  area  is  approximately 
9  000  000  acre-feet.  This  is  distributed  in  the  several  months  about 
as  shown  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1. 


Month. 

Second- feet. 

Acre-feet. 

Janiuurv 

4  600 

4800 

6  100 

9500 

»000 

40  000 

23  000 

9000 

6700 

880  000 

TfibmMj 

870  000 

MftnTh..r. 

880  000 

April 

670  000 

Mi^.**.' 

1  800  000 

JllM,..,   ,, ^ 

8400  000 

July 

1  400  000 

Anffmr. 

560  000 

Sei^raiber. 

400  000 

Oo(6b4r 

6  AOO                                             840  000 

Ntx^vmlwr.  •••.>•  •••••••••••.»• 

5  900                                            810  000 

December 

4700                     1                       890000 

The  gauire  records  prior  to  1894  were  not  used  in  the  preparation  of  Table  1, 
owtai;  to  tnefact  that  the  relation  between  water-eorfaoe  elevation  and  discharge  for 
earlier  yean  has  not  been  determined. 

The  flow  of  1906  has  not  been  considered  in  preparing  Table  1. 
The  run-off  for  1906  will  probably  exceed  that  of  1905.  With  1906 
included  in  the  computation,  the  river's  normal  flow  at  Yuma  should 
be  noted  at  about  10  000  000  acre-feet  per  annum. 
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It  seems  probable  that  the  normal  flow  of  the  river,  if  estimated 
with  the  two  years  of  excessive  run-off,  1905  and  1906,  included, 
would  be  entered  at  too  high  a  fl^re.  It  has  not  seemed  proper  to 
include  both  these  years  (the  latter  still  incomplete),  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  known  from  gauge  records  at  Yuma  since  1878  that 
the  discharge  in  no  other  year  exceeded  much  more  than  one-half 
of  the  discharge  in  either  of  these  two  years.  The  gauge  records  in- 
dicate that  the  occurrence  of  years  of  such  great  flow  is  not  frequent 

The  area  of  Salton  Basin  below  a  contour  line  30  ft.  above  sea 
level  is  1  947  sq.  miles.  As  the  water  rises  from  the  bed  of  the  basin 
to  the  height  of  a  full  basin,  the  area  of  Salton  Sea  will  increase, 
as  follows: 

For  water  surface  278  ft.  below  sea  level:  Area 


253* 

200 

160 

100 

50 

at  sea 

level 

QH 

/♦ 

O  r\/-kTTO 

OAfl 

Lre< 

I         0 

sq. 

miles. 

U 

247 

u 

u 

u 

447 

« 

u 

647 

« 

(« 

916 

« 

u 

1146 

u 

u 

1753 

u 

it 

1947 

a 

a 

The  rate  of  evaporation  from  a  large  open  water  surface  in  the 
Colorado  Desert  has  not  been  determined.  Some  experiments  made 
at  Yuma  by  the  Agricultural  Department  indicate  that  the  evapora- 
tion will  be  nearly  7  ft.  per  year  from  small  confined  bodies  of 
water  directly  exposed  to  the  full  energy  of  the  sun's  rays  and 
freely  wind  swept.  It  is  believed  that  the  evaporation  from  a  laige 
body  of  water  will  be  less  than  this.  Evaporation  near  Tulare  Lake 
in  San  Joaquin  Valley,  is  about  4  ft.  per  aunum.t  The  climate 
there  is  not  as  continuously  hot  and  dry  during  the  summer  as  in 
the  Colorado  Desert.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  evaporation  in  the 
desert  will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  that  near  Tulare  Lake,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  better  information,  it  may  be  placed  at  about  6  ft. 
per  annum  effective  (not  allowing  for  rainfall,  which  is  probably 
about  3  in.  per  annum).  On  this  assumption,  and  on  the  further 
assumption  that  the  river's  annual  output  will  be  9  000  000  acre- 
feet  of  water,  it  is  possible  to  forecast  what  will  probably  be  the 

*  Water  surface  on  .lanuHry  Ut,  1006. 

^  Physical  Data  and  Statistics— State  Engineering  Dept.,  CaUfomia.  p.  WO. 
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Stage  of  the  Salton  Sea,  if  the  Colorado  River  continues  to  flow  in- 
land. The  actual  stage  will  vary  from  this  forecast  according  to 
the  variation  of  the  annual  discharge  from  the  assumed  normal 
river  flow.  It  will  rise  more  slowly  if  there  be  a  succession  of  dry 
seasons,  and  more  quickly  if  the  conditions  of  excessive  rain  of  the 
last  two  years  continue  to  prevail.  It  will  also  vary  from  this  fore- 
cast if  there  is  material  error  in  the  assumed  rate  of  evaporation. 

Evaporation  from  the  Salton  Sea  at  6  ft.  per  annum  plus  rain- 
fall would  reduce  the  water  accession  as  follows : 

At  water  surface  200  ft.  below  sea  level,  1 700  000  acre-feet  per 

annum. 

At  water  surface  150  ft.  below  sea  level,  2  500  000  acre- feet  per 

annum. 

At  water  surface  100  ft,  below  sea  level,  3  500  000  acre- feet  per 

annunoL 

At  water  surface     60  ft.  below  sea  level,  4  400  000  acre- feet  per 

annum. 
At  water  surface,  sea  level,  6  700  000  acre-feet  per  annum. 

At  water  surface,  30  ft.   above  sea  level,  7  400  000  acre-feet  per 

annum. 

The  probable  annual  increase  in  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
Salton  Sea,  therefore,  will  be  (river  discharge  minus  evaporation) : 

At  water  surface  200  ft.  below  sea  level,  7  300  000  acre-feet. 
"      "  "        160   "       "       "      "      6  600  000        " 

"      «  "        100   "       "       "      "      6  600  000        " 

"      "  «         60   "       "       "      "      4  600  000        " 

«      "  "       sea  level,  2  300  000        " 

"      «  "  30  ft.  above  sea  level,  1 600  000        " 

The  water  surface,  therefore,  must  be  expected  to  rise  at  the 
following  rates  per  annum: 

At  water  surface  200  ft.  below  sea  level,  26.6  ft. 
a      «  tc         260   "       "         "      "      16.7   " 

«      «  «         200   "       "         "      "        9.4   " 

"      ''  "         sea  level,  2.0   " 

«      "  "  30  ft.  above  sea  level,    1.2   " 
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At  the  close  of  1906  the  Salton  Sea  will  he  at 

an  elevation  of 

ahout  206  ft.  helo^t 

r   se£ 

i  level. 

Applying  the  above-noted  annual 

prohahle  rates  at  which  the  water  will  rise,  it  will  be  found  that  the 

following  stages  of  the  water  appear  probable: 
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At  a  lake  stage  of  23  ft.  or  more  above  sea  level,  there  would 
be  some  outflow  through  New  River  and  Hardy's  Colorado  to  the 
Gulf,  and  thereafter  the  rise  to  higher  lake  stages  would  be  very 
slow. 

An  assumed  mean  annual  delivery  of  10  000  000  acre-feet  of 
water  into  the  Salton  Sea  would  have  made  the  following  water 
stages  appear  probable : 

January  1st,   1908,  179  ft.   below  sea  level. 
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Effect  of  a  Permanent  River  Change  on  Irrigation  Possibilities. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  on  the  Colorado  River  will  ap- 
pear from  some  additional  considerations. 
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During  all  the  time  required  to  fill  Salton  Basin,  the  Colorado 
River  will  have  gradients  at  points  below  Yuma  exceeding  those 
which  it  has  long  maintained  with  but  little  and  veiy  slow  change 
while  it  flowed  to  the  Gulf.  The  river,  therefore,  if  the  flow  to  the 
Salton  Basin  be  not  stopped,  will  cut  its  channel  deeper  into  the 
ground  near  Yuma.  Its  stages  will  be  lower  there  than  in  the  past 
for  corresponding  volumes  of  flow. 

Depression  of  the  river  channel  will  continue  during  the  years 
that  the  water  surface  of  Salton  Sea  remains  materially  below  sea 
level;  but,  as  the  water  of  the  sea  rises  to  sea  level  and  to  higher 
elevations,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
channel  and  a  gradual  restoration  of  channel  elevations  at  and 
above  Yuma  to  those  which  have  been  maintained  so  long  in  the 
past 

No  prediction  can  be  made  as  to  the  amount  of  channel  deep- 
ening which  will  result  from  a  continued  flow  into  Salton  Basin. 
This  will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  character  of  the  mate- 
rial encountered  as  the  river-bed  sinks  deeper  below  the  present 
surface  of  the  alluvial  deposits  at  and  above  Yuma.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  at  points  below  Yuma,  where  light  alluvial  material 
to  a  great  depth  is  to  be  assumed,  the  cutting  will  approach  or  even 
exceed  100  ft.  in  depth. 

Whatever  this  deepening  of  channel  at  Yuma  may  be,  it  will 
be  a  serious  matter  for  the  lands  of  the  river  valleys  all  the  way 
up  stream  to  the  river's  canon.  Throughout  all  these  valleys  the 
water  of  the  river  may  cut  its  channel  so  deep  that  irrigation  will 
be  out  of  the  question,  and  it  may  swing  back  and  forth  until  it 
cuts  away  most  of  the  land  of  these  valleys  now  awaiting  the  appli- 
cation of  water. 

The  future  of  some  400  000  acres  of  land  along  the  Colorado 
River  is  thus  imperiled.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  reasonable  pro- 
ject can  be  devised  for  their  protection  or  for  their  irrigation,  if 
the  river  be  not  speedily  turned,  until  the  Salton  Sea  approaches 
its  fuD  stage. 

If  the  river  be  not  turned  during  the  present  low-water  period 
f before  the  end  of  March,  1907),  then  the  succeeding  high  stage  may 
menace  the  work  now  being  done  by  the  United  States  at  Laguna, 
some  12  miles  above  Yuma.     The  construction  at  that  point  of  a 
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dam  resting  upon  river  silt  may  have  to  be  abandoned,  and  all 

« 

irrigation  projects  along  the  lower  river  may  have  to  be  modified 
to  suit  new  conditions,  or  be  entirely  abandoned. 

During  the  time  that  the  river  discharges  into  Salton  Sea  it 
will  (as  already  stated)  drop  most  of  its  silt  at  the  lake  margin.  It 
will  refill  the  great  New  River  barranca.  Progressively,  as 
the  water  of  the  inland  lake  rises,  it  will  build  up  its  bed 
again,  until  the  water  stages  at  Yuma  are  again  as  high  as  they 
have  been  heretofore.  When  at  last  Salton  Basin  is  full,  the  river 
will  not  only  be  again  at  and  above  bank  heights  at  its  high  stages, 
but  the  gradients  along  its  course  inland  will  become  less  than  the 
gradients  in  the  direction  toward  the  Gulf.  The  river  will  then  be 
ready  to  resume  its  flow  to  the  south,  and  the  turning  can  probably 
be  effected  easily  across  the  dry,  barren  waste  which  will  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  present  well-watered  river  delta. 

Operations  of  a  Private  Corporation  in  Mexico  Caused  the 
Temporary  Inland  Flow  op  the  Hiver. 

The  artificial  cut  in  which  water  flows  westward  from  the  Colo- 
rado to  the  Imperial  Canal,  which  has  become  the  river  channel, 
is  located  in  Mexico,  as  already  explained,  4  miles  below  the  boun- 
dary line.  It  was  constructed  by  a  private  canal  company  operatinf 
under  a  concession  from  Mexico.  The  work  was  at  no  time  under  the 
supervision  or  control  of  any  branch  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States.  It  came  under  the  observation  of  officials  of  the  De- 
partment  of  the  Interior,  who,  in  their  work  on  the  reclamation  pro- 
jects of  the  Lower  Colorado,  and  their  studies  of  the  duty  of  water 
in  the  Imperial  region,  measured  the  stream  flow  at  Yuma  and  the 
canal  flow  at  a  number  of  convenient  points.  As  soon  as  the  flow 
of  the  water  on  the  Lower  Mexican  Heading  exceeded  irrigation 
requirements,  and  attempts  were  made  to  stop  the  flow  from  the 
river  into  this  heading,  the  representatives  of  the  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice who  had  charge  of  this  work  foresaw  the  possible  effect  of  a 
large  diversion  at  that  point,  and  mad^  frequent  reports  on  the  sit- 
uation. In  this  way  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  had  knowl- 
edge of  the  operations  on  the  river,  but  neither  at  the  river  nor  in 
the  Imperial  Valley  has  it,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  been  connected  in  any  way  with  the  enterprise  that 
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has  led  up  to  the  present  situation.  This  statement  would  he  super- 
fluous, except  for  the  fact  that  in  niany  sections  the  impression  pre- 
vails that  the  irrigation  work  in  the  Imperial  Valley  had  heen  under- 
taken or  taken  over  hy  the  Beclamation  Service. 

It  should  he  noted  that  a  proposition  to  assist  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley was  under  consideration  hy  the  Beclamation  Service  in  1904. 
At  that  time  a  Water  Users'  Association  had  heen  formed,  and, 
after  negotiations  with  the  owners  of  the  Imperial  Canal  System, 
tiiiis  Association  urged  upon  the  Reclamation  Service  the  purchase 
of  the  properties  of  the  California  Development  Company  with 
certain  exceptions,  for  the  sum  of  $3  000  000.  This  price  was  con- 
sidered too  high.  This  and  other  circumstances,  notably  the  com- 
plications resulting  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  water  through 
Mexico,  made  it  impracticable  for  the  Eeclamation  Service  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  settlers. 


Colorado  Eiver  as  an  International  Boundary. 
The  Biver's  Navioability. 

The  Colorado  Biver,  beginning  at  a  point  about  8  miles  below 
Yuma,  where  the  boundary  line  between  California  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia leaves  the  river,  is  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  for  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  The  ];)osition  of  this 
part  of  the  international  boundary  is.  defined  as  the  middle  of  the 
stream.'  The  navigability  of  this  part  of  the  river  was  apparently 
recognized  in  the  treaties  of  Mexico  relating  to  the  international 
boundary.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  (1848),  neither  country  is  to  permit  works  throughout  the 
portion  of  the  river  which  is  common  boundary  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  navigability  of  the  river.  The  treaty  of  1863  cancels 
this  provision,  but  guarantees  to  the  United  States  the  free  and  un- 
interrupted passage  of  vessels  and  citizens  so  far  as  the  river  forms 
the  common  boundary  between  the  two  countries. 

There  has  been  practically  no  commerce  on  the  river  below  Yuma 
since  the  completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad  in  1877;  and 
there  has  been  no  expenditure  by  the  War  Department  for  its  im- 
provement. The  result  of  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  from  Yuma  to  the  Mexican  boundary  line  is  reported  as 
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follows  by  General  G.  L.  Gillespie,  Chief  of  Engineers,  under  date 
of  December  Ist,  1903 : 

'^In  the  opinion  of  Captain  Jadwin,  the  Division  Engineer, 
Lieut.-Col.  D.  P.  Heap,  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Kivers  and  Harbors,  which  has  reviewed  this  report, 
in  pursuance  of  Sections  3  and  14  of  the  above  mentioned  act,  the 
locality  is  not  worthy  of  improvement  by  the  United  States." 

Referring  to  the  situation  at  the  Lower  Mexican  Heading,  Col 
W.  H.  Heuer,  Engineer  Corps,  II.  S.  Army,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 13th,  1906,  reported : 

''Under  these  circumstances  it  would  seem  that  the  costs  of  in- 
vestigration,  plans,  estimates  and  work  of  closing  or  controlling  the 
outlets,  if  such  should  be  required,  should  be  borne  not  by  the  War 
Department,  but  by  others  whose  interests  involved  are  incom- 
parably greater." 
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The  subject  of  this  pai>er  is  a  review  of  the  mechanical  features 
of  movable  brid^res,  and  a  set  of  specifications  covering  their  operat- 
ing machinery  or  kinetic  parts,  which  the  writer  respectfully  sub- 
mits for  discussion  and  criticism.  The  si)ecifications  contain  the 
writer's  views  as  to  construction  and  workmanship,  also  the  prin- 
ciples he  has  followed  for  his  own  guide  and  practice  in  designing 
movable  bridges.  To  his  knowledge,  no  specifications  of  this  kind 
have  been  published,  up  to  the  present  time.  He  hopes  that  this 
paper  will  bring  out  a  full  discussion  from  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  movable  bridges  and  other  mechanical  work  covered 
by  his  specifications. 

A  movable  bridge  is  one  which  may  be  turned  or  drawn  to  one 
side,  lifted  up,  or  let  down,  so  as  to  permit  vessels  to  pass  in  the 
stream  which  it  spans. 

Movable  bridges  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1. — Swing  bridges,  turning  about  a  vertical  axis; 
2. — Bascule  bridges,  turning  about  a  horizontal  axis,  or  roll- 
ing back  on  a  circular  segment; 


Note. — These  papers  are  Issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  and  dls- 
conlon.  Correspondence  is  invited  from  those  who  cannot  be  present  at  the 
meeting,  and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  Secretary.  Discussion,  either  oral  or 
l^itten,  will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  number  of  Proceedings,  and,  when 
anally  closed,  the  papers,  with  discussion  In  full,  will  be  published  in  Transactiowt. 
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3. — Traversing  or  retractile  bridges,  moving  horizontally; 
4. — ^Lift  bridges,  lifting  vertically; 

5- — Transporter  or  ferry  bridges,  consisting  of  a  fixed  span 
with  suspended  traveler. 

As  belonging  to  the  movable  bridges,  may  also  be  mentioned  the 
pontoon  or  floating  swing  bridge.  As  it  is  hardly  likely  that  thifl 
type  of  bridge  will  be  much  used  in  America,  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered in  this  paper. 

1. — Swing  BanxsES. 

The  swing  bridge  consists  of  the  superstructure  attached  to  and 
turning  around  a  pivot,  and  provided  with  some  means  whereVy, 
when  closed,  the  deflection  of  the  girders  may  be  taken  out  and  tbe 
ends  supported  at  the  proper  level.  The  pivot  may  be  in  the  center 
of  the  span,  forming  a  truss  of  two  equal  arms  which  balance  each 
other  and  give  two  openings  for  navigation;  or  it  may  be  at  one 
side  of  the  center,  forming  a  truss  with  unequal  arms,  in  which 
case  the  short  arm  is  counterweighted  to  balance  the  bridge  about 
its  pivot.  They  may  be  single  or  double;  in  the  latter  case,  th^r  wiO 
have  to  be  provided  with  a  locking  arrangement  at  the  center  where 
the  arms  meet,  while  the  shore  ends  will  have  to  be  held  down  or 
anchored  to  the  masonry  when  the  bridge  is  closed,  acting  as  canti- 
levers. Swing  bridges  are  divided  into  three  classes:  Center-bear 
ing,  rim-bearing,  and  a  combination  of  the  two. 

The  0 enter-Bearing  Bridge, — This  bridge,  while  swinging,  is 
carried  entirely  on  the  center  pivot.  The  trailing  wheels,  which 
roll  on  a  track  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  pier,  are  not  assumed  to 
carry  any  load,  but  are  used  to  balance  the  bridge  and  insure  lat- 
eral stability  while  swinging.  In  short,  light,  highway  spans  the 
portion  of  the  live  load  which  comes  on  the  center  when  the  bridge 
is  closod  is  sometimes  also  carried  by  the  pivot.  In  more  important 
highway  bridges,  and  in  all  railroad  bridges  however  built  at  the 
present  time,  the  live  load  at  the  center  is  carried  on  wedges  or 
other  independent  supports  on  the  pivot  pier.  In  some  cases  cente^ 
bearing  bridges  of  small  spans  are  supported  and  balanced  by  the 
center  pivot  while  swinging — dispensing  with  balance  wheels.  They 
are  generally  lifted  bodily  at  the  center  by  hydraulic  pressure  to 
clear  the  end  ben  rings. 
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The  Rim-Bearing  Bridge. — This  bridge,  while  swinging,  is  car- 
ried by  a  circular  girder  or  drum  on  a  concentric  ring  of  conical 
rollers  which  roll  on  a  corresponding  roller  path  or  track;  the  center 
pivot  receives  no  load.  The  rollers  also  carry  the  live  load  at  the 
pivot  pier  when  the  bridge  is  closed. 

The  less  important  types  of  swing  bridges  are:  The  shear-pole 
draw  and  the  jack-knife  draw. 

The  Shear-Pole  Draw. — This  bridge  has  only  one  leaf  turning 
around  a  pivot  at  one  end;  the  other  end,  while  swinging,  is  sus- 
pended from  the  top  of  a  two-legged  shear-pole  by  rods  which  are 
attached  to  a  pivot  which  is  vertically  in  the  same  line  as  the  pivot 
below.  The  shear-xx)le  is  stayed  by  guy  rods  from  the  shore  end. 
When  the  bridge  is  closed  it  forms  a  simple  span  supported  at  both 
ends. 

The  Jack-Knife  or  Folding  Draw. — This  bridge  differs  from  the 
shear-pole  draw  in  that  it  consists  of  two  or  more  separate  trusses 
or  girders,  each  girder  swinging  horizontally  around  its  own  pivot 
at  one  end.  The  other  end,  while  swinging,  is  suspended  from  a 
frame  or  tower  by  rods  attached  to  pivots  on  top  of  the  frame.  The 
rails  are  fastened  to  the  top  of  each  girder ;  there  are  no  ties.  The 
girders  are  connected  with  hinged  links,  and  fold  up  close  to  each 
other  when  the  bridge  is  fully  opened.  When  the  bridge  is  closed 
one  end  of  each  girder  rests  on  the  shoe  at  the  abutment  while  the 
other  end  rests  on  the  pivot.  This  type  of  bridge  can  only  be  used 
for  railroad  traffic 

2. — ^Bascule  Bridges. 

This  type  has  been  productive  of  a  greater  variety  of  designs 
than  any  other  kind  of  movable  bridge.  Some  are  designed  to  ro- 
tat<^  about  trunnions  at  one  end,  the  other  end  being  lifted  by  hoist- 
ing ropes  from  a  tower;  some  are  turned  by  gearing  on  a  segment; 
some  roll  back  on  circular  segments,  and  others  have  a  combined 
motion  of  turning  and  rolling.  Nearly  all  the  mechanical  motions 
and  devices  have  been  used  in  designing  operating  mechanisms  and 
machinery  for  bascule  bridges.  The  various  patented  designs  of- 
fered are  so  numerous  and  of  such  variety  as  to  preclude  their  men- 
tion. Bascule  bridges  are  made  in  one  leaf,  or  in  two  leaves  which 
meet  in  the  center.  The  two-leaf  bridges  have  a  locking  device  at 
the  ends,  and  are  arranged  to  act  as  cantilevers  when  closed,  and 
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sometimes  as  three-hinged  arohes.  All  bascule  bridges  are  oounter 
weighted  to  reduce  the  power  required  for  operation.  Some  very 
ingenious  arrangements  of  counterweifi^ting  have  been  devised  to 
balance  the  weight  of  the  span  in  all  stages  and  positions  during 
opening  and  closing.  The  writer  hopes  that  those  who  have  meri- 
torious designs  to  offer  wiU  submit  them  and  point  out  their  ad- 
vantages, in  the  discussion  of  this  paper. 

3. — Trayersinq  or  Betractilb  BRmoES. 

Traversing  or  retractile  bridges  consist  of  a  simple  span  across 
an  opening,  extended  some  distance  on  one  side  over  the  abutment. 
This  portion  is  supported  on  wheels,  and  is  counterweighted,  the 
overhanging  portion  acting  as  a  cantilever  when  the  bridge  is  mov- 
ing, and  resting  on  the  opposite  abutment  when  closed.  Traversing 
bridges  are  constructed  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  rolled  hori- 
zontally backward  in  the  direction  of  the  center  line,  or  trans- 
versely to  the  center  line  of  the  bridge.  In  the  latter  case  the 
bridge  generally  crosses  the  opening  on  a  skew.  In  some  cases  the 
bridge  rolls  transversely  upon  its  carriage  until  it  has  passed  and 
cleared  the  track,  and  then  rolls  backward  to  clear  the  waterway. 

4.— Lift  Bridges. 

A  lift  bridge  consists  of  a  simple  span  resting  on  abutments 
when  dosed.  To  the  ends  of  the  girders  are  attached  ropes  or 
chains  which  pass  over  sheaves  on  top  of  a  frame  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge,  by  which  the  vertical  motion  is  accomplished.  They  are 
counterbalanced  to  reduce  the  power  required  for  lifting. 

6. — Transporter  or  Ferry  Bridges. 

This  type  consists  of  an  elevated  fixed  span  supported  on  iovren 
on  each  side  of  the  stream.  Erom  this  fixed  span  is  suspended  a 
platform  or  car  which  travels  across  the  opening  and  thus  conveys 
the  traffic  from  shore  to  shore.  The  elevation  of  the  fixed  span  is 
such  as  to  clear  navigation.  The  first  bridges  of  this  kind  were  of 
the  suspension  type,  with  a  car  suspended  by  wire  rope.  The  only 
example  of  this  type  in  America  is  the  ferry  bridge  across  the  ship 
canal  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  of  about  390  ft.  clear  span.  For  the  ^ed 
span,  riveted  steel  trusses  are  used,  tind  the  car  or  traveler  suspen- 
sion is  of  a  substantial  riveted  construction. 
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Selection  of  Dbsicot. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  which 
kind  of  bridge  is  best  adapted  for  a  certain  location  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions;  there  are  so  many  factors  entering  into  the  prob- 
lem that  even  the  experienced  designer  is  often  at  a  loss  to  decide 
on  the  proper  kind  of  structure. 

The  writer^  in  his  own  practice,  has  always  observed  the  follow- 
ing fundamental  principles  in  selecting  a  design  for  any  kind  of 
movable  bridge : 

1. — ^When  the  bridge  is  closed,  and  ready  to  carry  traffic,  it 
should  be  as  nearly  as  i)ossible  a  fixed  span,  comply- 
ing with  the  requirements  of  good  practice  for  a  per- 
manent structure. 

2. — The  operating  machinery  should  be  designed  so  that  the 
bridge  can  be  easily  handled  and  operated  while  mov- 
ing. The  most  simple  design  which  gives  the  least 
frictional  resistance,  and  also  the  least  first  cost  and 
cost  of  subsequent  operation  and  maintenance,  should 
receive  the  preference. 

3. — The  structural  and  machinery  parts  of  the  bridge  should 
be  separate  and  distinct.  That  is,  when  the  bridge  is 
closed,  acting  as  a  fixed  span,  the  machinery  parts 
should  receive  no  strain;  and  only  when  the  bridge  is 
moving  should  the  machinery  parts  be  in  service. 

When  there  are  no  restricting  conditions,  a  swing  bridge  is 
generally  the  most  satisfactory.  It  is  best  adapted  for  long  spans; 
and,  for  spanning  two  equal  openings,  it  is  the  most  economical  and 
simple  of  any.  Swing  bridges  have  been  built  for  single-  and 
double-  track  railroad  structures  up  to  520  ft.  span,  and  for  four- 
track  structures  up  to  390  ft.  span,  and  may  be  used  for  spans  of 
mnch  greater  length.  If  there  are  no  other  restricting  conditions, 
n  swing  bridge  with  equal  arms  should  be  selected.  If  the  condi- 
tions are  such  that  the  pivot  pier  has  to  be  located  at  or  near  the 
Bhore,  with  limited  room  back  of  the  shore  end,  a  bridge  of  unequal 
arms  will  be  best  adapted,  provided  space  is  available  for  swinging 
the  bridge. 

As  stated  before,  the  usual  types  are  center-bearing  and  rim- 
bearing  swing  bridges.  The  center-bearing  type,  designed  in  accord- 
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«nce  with  good  modem  practice,  offers  more  advantages  than  the 
rim-bearing  type,  and  should  always  receive  the  first  consideration 
in  determining  upon  a  design.  It  requires  less  power  to  turn*  hat  t 
smaller  number  of  moving  parts,  is  less  expensive  to  construct  and 
maintain,  requires  less  accurate  construction  than  the  rim-bearing 
bridge,  and  does  not  as  easily  get  out  of  order.  The  structural  and 
the  operating  or  machinery  parts  are  entirely  separate,  and  whoi 
the  bridge  is  closed  it  forms  either  two  indei>endent  fixed  spans,  or 
a  fixed  span  continuous  over  two  openings  resting  on  firm,  substan- 
tial supports.  There  are  no  ambiguities  in  the  calculations,  in  ref- 
<;rence  to  the  distribution  of  the  load,  and  the  distance  required 
from  base  of  rail  to  masonry  is  generally  less  tBan  that  required  ioT 
a  rim-bearing  bridge  with  proper  distribution  of  the  load  over  the 
drum.  Any  irregular  settlement  of  the  masonry  does  not  materially 
affect  its  operation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rim-bearing  bridge  requires  a  circular 
girder  or  driun  of  difficult  and  expensive  construction,  a  ring  of 
accurately-turned  rollers,  and  circular  tracks,  which  require  great 

■ 

•care  in  their  construction  and  delicate  adjustment  in  their  erection 
in  order  to  make  the  bridge  operate  satisfactorily.  Bepairs  are 
troublesome  and  expensive,  and  any  irregular  settlement  of  the 
masonry  will  throw  the  whole  turning  apparatus  out  of  order. 

The  only  limit  to  the  center-bearing  type  is  generally  the  width 
of  the  bridge.  As  the  entire  weight  of  the  bridge  while  swinging 
is  carried  on  the  cross-girders  to  the  center  pivot,  these  girders— if 
the  width  is  excessive — ^may  become  so  long,  and  the  weight  they 
have  to  carry  so  great,  as  to  make  their  construction  impracticable 
Center-bearing  bridges  are  adapted  for  single-track  structures  of 
any  span,  and  for  double-track  they  have  proven  satisfactory  up 
to  323  ft.  total  span.  The  writer  has  also  used  the  center-bearing 
type  for  a  three-track  bridge  of  200  ft.  total  span.  For  four-track 
bridges  of  long  span,  and  for  heavy  highway  bridges  carrying  wide 
city  streets,  the  center-bearing  type  is  not  as  well  adapted. 

In  the  center-bearing  swing  bridge  of  the  modem  type  of  con- 
struction, the  entire  load  while  swinging  is  carried  on  the  pivot; 
the  trailing  wheels  are  adjusted  so  as  to  have  a  little  clearance. 
"When  the  bridge  is  closed,  the  trusses  at  the  center  are  borne  on 
wedges  or  other  substantial  supports.    These  supports  are  not  aup- 
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posed  to  lift,  but  should  only  come  in  contact ;  they  carry  practically 
all  the  live  load.    The  center  supports  and  end  lifts  should  be  con- 
nected so  as  to  work  simultaneously,  and  adjusted  so  that,  when  the 
center  supports  come  to  a  bearing,  the  ends  are  lifted  to  their  proper 
leveL    For  the  center  supports  the  writer  uses  wedges  with  a  bevel 
of  1  to  10.    The  trailing  wheels  he  has  used  in  connection  with  this 
type  of  bridge  are  from  15  to  20  in.  in  diameter  and  from  4  to  6  in. 
in  tread.    He  generally  uses  eight  wheels,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
center  line  of  the  floor  system  to  balance  the  bridge  transversely,  and 
two  pairs  at  right  angles  to  them  to  balance  the  bridge  longitudinally, 
while  swinging.     It   is   his  practice  to  proportion  the   diameter, 
width  of  tread,  size  of  axles,  and  journals  of  the  wheels  on  each  side 
of  the  track  for  an  overturning  wind  pressure  of  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
while  swinging,  and  make  the  other  wheels  duplicates  of  the  same. 
There  are  two  methods  of  carrying  the  weight  on  the  center 
pivot  of  a  swing  bridge:  by  suspension  or  by  superposition.     The 
advantages  of  the  suspension  method  are  that  it  brings  the  point 
of  support  nearer  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  bridge,  that  the  disks 
or  rollers  can  be  readily  taken  out,  examined,  or  replaced  without 
stopping  the  traffic  over  the  bridge,  and,  also,  that  it  affords  an  easy 
means  of  adjusting  the  height.     Several  kinds  of  pivots  have  been 
used  for  swing  bridges :  with  disks,  conical  rollers  and  balls.    In  the 
writer's  experience,  disks  have  given  the  best  results.     Conical  rol- 
lers have  proven  unsatisfactory,  and  have  given  more  or  less  trou- 
ble in  many  cases  where  they  have  been  uSed.    As  the  frictional  re- 
sistance in  rollers  is  approximately  the  same  as  in  disks,  the  pivot 
with  conical  rollers  has  no  advantages,  and,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
recommended.     The  best  results  have  been  obtained  with  a  phos- 
phor-bronze disk  between  two  hardened-steel  disks.    As  the  surfaces 
of  the  hardened-steel  disks  in  contact  with  phosphor-bronze  will 
not  wear  out,  the  wearing  is  confined  to  the  phosphor-bronze  disk, 
which  is,  therefore,  practically  the  only  part  outside  of  the  operat- 
ing machinery  which  will  in  time  wear  out  and  have  to  be  re- 
placed. 

Ball  bearings  have  been  used  in  some  cases,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
they  have  proven  satisfactory  on  account  of  the  great  reduction  of 
friction.  The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  reliable  data 
on  this  subject. 
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If  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  make  a  center-bearing  swin; 
bridge  impracticable,  the  rim-bearing  type  has  to  be  used. 

The  most  important  requirement  for  a  satisfactoiy  rim-bearing 
swing  bridge  is  to  have  the  load  equally  distributed  over  all  ihe 
rollers.  If  this  is  not  accomplished,  some  rollers  will  receive  more 
load  than  others,  the  drum  with  the  upper  track  will  deflect  between 
the  points  of  support,  and  the  bridge  will  turn  hard,  and,  conse- 
quently, there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  wear  and  tear  on 
the  rollers  and  track.  In  order  to  obtain  an  equal  distribution,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  practically  no  deflection  in  the  drum  between  the 
points  of  support.  To  effect  this,  the  points  of  support  should  be 
close  together  and  the  depl^  of  the  drum  relatively  great.  In  tie 
writer's  judgment,  the  depth  of  the  drum  should  be  not  much 
smaller  than  one-half,  in  no  case  less  than  four-tenths  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centers  of  support.  Many  rim-bearing  swing 
bridges  for  single-track  have  been  built  with  only  four  points  of 
support  on  the  drum.  This  is  inadequate  for  good  distribution; 
they  should  have  at  least  eight  points,  and  double-track  bridges 
preferably  more.  The  distribution  should  be  precise,  and  should 
be  arranged  so  that  it  will  not  be  affected  by  the  deflection  of  the 
distributing  girders. 

Rim-bearing  swing  bridges  in  some  cases  give  trouble  on  ac- 
count of  the  center  pivot  working  loose,  as  a  result  of  inaccurate 
workmanship  or  adjustment,  or  by  bad  masonry.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  an  advantage  to  have  a  certain  portion  of  the  weight  on  the 
pivot  while  the  bridge  is  swinging,  as  it  assists  in  resisting  any 
tendency  toward  lateral  movement  on  the  part  of  the  ring  of  live 
rollers.  If  this  is  done,  the  arrangement  of  distribution  should  be 
such  that  the  portion  of  the  load  which  is  to  be  carried  by  the  pivot 
can  be  determined  accurately.  The  usual  practice  in  such  cases  is 
to  carry  about  one-fifth  or  less  of  the  entire  dead  load  on  the  center 
pivot  while  the  bridge  is  swinging. 

In  case  it  is  impracticable  to  carry  a  portion  of  the  load  on  the 
pivot,  the  lower  circular  track  should  be  connected  to  the  pivot  with 
radial  struts  so  that  the  track  and  pivot  form  one  piece  which  can 
be  fitted  together  and  centered  accurately  in  the  shop.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  center  pivot  from  working  loose,  some  engineers  have 
embedded  its  base  in  concrete.    This  method  may  keep  the  pivot  in 
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position,  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  ptishing,  pulling  and  wearing 
around  the  collar  of  the  pivot. 

The  live-ring  arrangement  for  separating  and  holding  the  rollers 
— which  was  formerly  popular — consisting  of  adjustable  radial  rods, 
one  end  of  each  rod  carrying  a  roller,  the  other  end  being  connected 
to  a  ring  revolving  around  the  center  pivot,  is,  to  say  the  least,  an 
unmechanical  contrivance.  Good  practice  requires  a  more  sub- 
stantial construction.  The  rollers  should  run  between  two  concen- 
tric circular  girders  firmly  connected  to  each  other;  this  ring 
should  be  connected  to  the  revolving  part  of  the  pivot  by  rigid 
struts. 

End  Lift. — ^All  swing  bridges  require  an  arrangement  to  lift 
the  ends  when  closed,  so  as  to  make  the  span  continuous  over  three 
or  four  supports,  or  to  make  two  separate  simple  spans.  Various 
mechanical  contrivances  are  used  for  this  purpose,  such  as  rollers, 
screws,  cams,  eccentrics,  toggle  joints,  wedges,  hydrauHc  rams,  etc. 
In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  lifting  apparatus  should  fulfill  the  fol- 
lowing requirements : 

1. — The  end  lift  should  have  power  enough  to  lift  the  ends 
to  the  desired  level  with  nearly  uniform  resistance. 

2. — ^After  the  ends  are  lifted  to  their  final  position,  they 
should  form  solid,  substantial  supports,  similar  to  the 
end  shoes  of  a  fixed  span. 

That  kind  of  end  lift  which  supports  the  ends  of  the  bridge, 
when  closed,  on  rollers,  toggle  joints,  or  links,  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  writer  has  found  wedges  with  a  bevel  of  1  to  5  or  1 
to  6  the  most  satisfactory.  The  mechanism  for  moving  the  wedges 
can  be  arranged  so  as  to  offer  nearly  uniform  resistance  in  all 
stages  of  the  lifting,  and  also  to  lock  the  wedges  to  prevent  them 
from  sliding  backward.  They  form  as  substantial  supports  for  the 
ends  under  traffic  as  can  be  desired.  Toggle  joints  and  hydraulic 
rams  have  also  proven  satisfactory,  if  supplemented  by  wedges  or 
other  substantial  supports,  after  the  lifting  is  accomplished. 

In  center-bearing  bridges  of  moderate  span,  with  unequal  arms, 
especially  when  the  short  arm  is  over  the  abutment,  it  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  have  the  lifting  apparatus  only  under  one  end.  This 
(jnd  should  have  an  excess  of  weight,  so  that,  when  the  end 
supports  are  removed,  the  bridge  will  tilt  and  throw  some  weight 
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on  the  balance  wheels.  The  opposite  ends  of  the  girders  simply  rest 
on  bed-plates.  This  arrangement  dispenses  with  one-half  of  the 
lifting  machinery. 

Such  tilting  arrangements  may  also  be  used  in  case  the  liftiog 
i&  done  in  the  center  by  a  hydraulic  ram  under  the  pivot. 

Some  swing  bridges  are  designed  with  sufficient  lift  at  the  ends 
to  make  the  trusses  discontinuous,  so  that  they  will  form  two 
separate  simple  spans  when  the  bridge  is  closed.  The  operation  of 
this  requires  approximately  ten  times  as  much  work  as  if  the  ends 
were  lifted  only  enough  to  prevent  the  lifting  of  the  ends  from 
their  supi>ort8  imder  traffic  and  their  consequent  hammering.  This 
arrangement,  therefore,  is  a  disadvantage  in  a  bridge  which  has  to 
be  opened  and  closed  frequently  and  quickly ;  in  fact,  it  is  only  a 
waste  of  power,  but  may  be  recommended  in  cases  where  the  bridge 
is  used  almost  entirely  as  a  fixed  span,  and  where  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  opening  is  of  no  importance.  Lifting  the  bridge  from 
the  center  is  not  as  economical  as  lifting  at  the  ends,  on  account 
of  the  greater  power  required.  A  few  bridges  have  been  built  with 
a  lifting  apparatus  applied  at  the  top  chord  of  the  center  panel 
This  arrangement  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  using  a  part 
of  the  structure  which  carries  the  strain  while  the  bridge  is  swing- 
ing also  as  a  part  of  the  lifting  mechanism,  which  is  not  good  prac- 
tice. If  the  machinery  parts  get  out  of  order,  the  structure  should 
not  be  affected  thereby.  The  writer's  experience  with  a  structure  of 
this  kind  prompts  him  to  advise  against  its  use. 

The  Shear-Pole  Draw,  and  the  Jach-Knife  Draw, — ^These  also 
come  under  the  head  of  swing  bridges,  but  can  only  be  used  far 
very  small  spans.  They  are  not  to  be  recommended,  except  as  tem- 
porary makeshifts  on  new  roads,  or  in  places  where  there  is  little 
navigation. 

Bascule  Bridges. — If  the  conditions  are  not  favorable  for  a 
swing  span,  a  bascule  bridge  is  the  next  choice.  The  conditions 
which  preclude  the  use  of  a  swing  bridge  are: 

If  there  is  no  space  available  to  swing  the  bridge  horizon- 
tally about  its  vertical  axis; 

If  the  number  of  tracks  is  such  as  to  increase  the  width  of 
the  bridge  and  the  size  of  the  pivot  pier  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  mako  it  undesirable  or  impracticable;  or. 
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If  there  is  a  probability  that  other  tracks  will  have  to  be 
added  in  the  future. 

The  turning  space  required  for  swing  bridges  is  a  disadvantage,, 
and  increases  with  the  size  of  the  bridge.  The  bascule  bridge,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  used  in  places 
where  there  is  no  space  available  alongside  of  the  bridge.  The 
bascule  bridge  can  be  enlarged  or  widened  by  putting  up  addi-. 
tional  spans  alongside  of  it,  without  interfering  with  the  operations 
of  the  existing  span  or  with  navigation.  The  length  of  span,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  limited,  as  the  question  of  wind  pressure  be- 
comes very  important  in  long  spans,  and  constitutes  one  of  its 
greatest  disadvantages. 

The  limiting  length  of  dear  span  is  probably  150  ft.  for  single- 
leaf,  and  300  ft.  for  double-leaf  bridges. 

The  design  which  should  be  selected  for  a  bascule  bridge  de- 
pends upon  many  conditions,  such  as  location,  distance  from  the 
floor  to  water  level,  under-dearance  required,  length  of  span,  fre- 
quency of  opening,  speed  required,  kind  of  power  available  for 
operating,  etc.  In  determining  the  type  and  details  of  the  design 
which  will  be  most  suitable  for  the  existing  conditions,  the  prin- 
ciples mentioned  before,  which  govern  all  kinds  of  movable  bridges,, 
should  be  considered. 

Traversing  or  Retractile  Bridges. — There  are  some  objections 
to  the  traversing  bridge,  which  make  it  undesirable,  especially  for 
railroad  traffic.  It  requires  more  power  to  move  it  than  almost 
any  other  kind  of  movable  bridge,  and  is  slow  of  motion.  It  has 
been  used  in  only  a  few  cases  for  railroad  bridges,  but  has  proved 
satisfactory  for  small  highway  bridges.  It  has  been  used  success- 
fully in  some  locations  where  no  other  type  would  answer,  as  it  fits 
certain  conditions  better  than  any  other  design. 

Vertical-Lift  Bridges. — The  vertical-lift  bridge  has  the  follow- 
ing advantages  over  the  bascule  bridge : 

It  can  be  made  of  any  length  feasible  for  a  simple  span,  while 
the  span  of  a  bascule  bridge  is  somewhat  limited.  The  bridge, 
when  closed  and  carrying  the  traffic,  forms  a  simple  fixed  span, 
fulfilling  all  the  requirements  of  a  permanent  structure.  Its  dis- 
advantages are  heavy  first   cost  and  maintenance,  and  expensive 
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operation.    The  vertical-lift  bridge  is  most  suitable  for  spans  idddi 
require  only  a  small  lift,  such  as  bridges  over  canals. 

Transporter  or  Ferry  Bridges, — Such  bridges  take  the  place  of 
ferries.  They  have  the  advantage  over  the  feriy-boat  that  their 
operations  are  not  obstructed  by  ice;  therefore  they  can  be  used  in 
cold  cliniates  all  the  year  round,  where  the  operation  of  i&na 
would  have  to  be  discontinued  during  the  winter  months.  Their 
capacity,  however,  is  very  limited,  and  they  are  not  suitable  for 
railroad  uses. 

Power  Eequired  to  Operate  Movable  Bridqes. 

The  determination  of  the  power  required  to  operate  movaUe 
bridges  is  not  a  matter  of  elaborate  scientific  calculation,  but  of 
practical  experience  and  judgment.  One  should  be  guided  in  t 
general  way,  of  course,  by  the  experiments  which  have  been  made 
to  ascertain  the  frictional  rjesistance  in  different  kinds  of  movable 
bridges;  but,  as  the  conditions  do  not  remain  the  same,  the  fiic- 
tional  resistance  varying  in  different  bridges  even  of  the  same  type 
and  construction,  and  as  the  machinery  sometimes  rusts  up,  a  wide 
margin  for  the  required  power  should  be  allowed.  It  is  always  an 
advantage  to  have  an  excess  of  power,  as  it  adds  only  a  very  small 
percentage  to  the  total  cost  of  the  structure,  does  not  increase  the 
operating  expenses,  and  increases  the  efficiency  and  reliability  of 
the  operating  machinery. 

The  resistances  to  be  overcome  in  turning  a  swing  bridge  are: 

1. — Besistance  due  to  friction; 

2. — Resistance  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  bridge; 

3. — Besistance  due  to  the  action  of  the  wind. 

1. — Resistance  Due  to  Friction. — For  rim-bearing  swing  bridgeB» 
the  late  C.  Shaler  Smith,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  found  the  total  fric- 
tional resistance  in  the  live  ring  to  vary  from  0.004  to  0.008  of  the 
load  on  the  rollers.  Messrs.  Boiler  and  Schumacher  found  this  co- 
efficient to  be  0.0035  for  the  Thames  Biver  Bridge;  and  Theodore 
Cooper,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  found  this  to  be  0.0038  for  the  Second 
Avenue  Bridge.  For  center-bearing  bridges,  Mr.  C.  Shaler  Smith 
found  the  frictional  resistance  at  the  circumference  of  the  pivot  to 
be  0.09  of  the  weight   turned.     The  writer  found  the  coeffideot 
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of  fractional  resiatance  at  the  circumference  of  the  pivot,  on  hard- 
ened-steel and  phosphor-bronze  disks,  with  the  usual  working  pres- 
sure of  about  3  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  to  be  0.067  at  the  start,  and  0.046 
to  keep  the  bridge  moving  at  a  uniform  speed.  For  the  total  fric- 
tional  resistance,  including  that  of  the  shafts  and  gearing  required 
for  hand-operation,  the  highest  coefficients  observed  were  0.116  for 
starting  and  0.08  for  keeping  the  bridge  in  motion.  These  experi- 
ments were  made  on  new  bridges,  before  the  gearing,  etc.,  had  an 
opportunity  to  wear  smooth.  For  bridges  which  have  been  in 
operation  for  some  time,  these  coefficients  would  be  found  to  be 
considerably  smaller. 

2. — Resistance  Due  to  the  Inertia  of  the  Bridge. — The  power 
required  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  swinging  mass  and  develop 
the  desired  velocity  depends  upon  the  time  allowed  for  opening  or 
dosing.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  assume  that  the  acceleration  is 
developed  in  half  the  time  it  takes  to  open  the  bridge.  With  this 
assumption,  the  following  approximate  formulas  will  g^ive  results 
near  enough  for  practical  purposes : 
Wp  . 


P  = 


20.5  l^' 


H.P  =  ?A=    ^"^ 
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P^  Force  applied  to  the  center  of  gyration  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  required  acceleration ; 
£f-P  =  Number  of  horse-powers; 
W  =  Total  moving  weight,  in  pounds ; 
2  =  Length  of  bridge; 
&  =  Width  of  bridge; 

p  =  Radius   of  gyration   =  ^  — ^o — '  approximately  0.29  I ; 

^  =  Time,  in  seconds,  in  which  maximum  velocity  must  be 
obtained,  or  one-half  the  number  of  seconds  required  to 
open  the  bridge; 

1;  =  Maximum  linear  velocity  at  the  center  of  gyration,  in 

feet  per  second  =  -^ . 

^  t 

S. — Resistance  Due  to  the  Action  of  the  Wind. — Some  engineers 
assume  an  unbalanced  wind  pressure  of  4  or  5  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  in  de- 
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termining  the  power  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  caused  by 
the  wind.  This  unbalanced  wind  pressure  is  considered  to  act 
entirely  on  one  arm  of  the  bridge  at  right  angles,  and  follow  the 
bridge  in  its  various  positions  while  swinging.  This  is  an  arbi- 
trary assumption  which  has  never  been  verified.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, from  actual  observation,  that  with  a  strong  wind  it  may  re- 
quire nearly  twice  the  power  to  turn  the  bridge  than  without  wind 
It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  resistance  due  to  the  action  of 
the  wind  be  included  in  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  swing  bridges  with  two  equal 
arms.  If  the  bridge  has  arms  of  unequal  length,  the  resistance  due 
to  wind  pressure  should  be  calculated  and  included  in  the  total 
resistance. 

For  rim-bearing  bridges,  the  writer's  practice  has  been  to 
assume  as  the  total  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  turning,  including 
frictional  resistance  of  the  gearing  and  wind  pressure,  about  twice 
the  value  given  by  Mr.  C.  Shaler  Smith  for  frictional  resistance, 
which  value  was  also  recommended  later  by  Messrs.  Boiler  aod 
Schumacher,  viz.,  0.015  of  the  load  on  the  rollers  acting  in  the 
center  line  of  the  track ;  and,  for  center-bearing  bridges,  0.16  of  the 
load  on  the  pivot,  when  swinging,  acting  on  the  circumference  of 
the  pivot.  In  estimating  the  capacity  of  the  motor,  he  assumes  a 
linear  velocity,  in  the  center  line  of  the  track,  of  twice  that  re- 
quired for  turning  the  bridge  in  the  specified  time;  or.  as  ex- 
pressed by  formulas: 

P  =  0.016,  for  rim-bearing; 

T 

P=:0.15  W  p,  for  center-bearing; 
Pv 

B  n 

P  =  Force  reciuired  to  turn  the  bridge,  acting  in  center  line  of 

track ; 
W  =  Total  moving  weight,  in  pounds; 
fl'-P  =  Number  of  horse-powers; 
r  =  Radius  of  pivot; 
R  =  Radius  of  center  line  of  track ; 
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v  =  Maximum  linear  velocity  in  center  line  of  track,  in  feet 

per  second; 
^  =  Time,  in  seconds,  in  which  maximum  velocity  must  be 

obtained,  or  one-half  the  number  of  seconds  required  to 

open  the  bridge. 

The  foregoing  formulas  for  frictional  resistance  generally  give 
results  in  excess  of  the  power  actually  needed  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, and  practically  cover  all  contingencies. 

It  is  supposed,  of  course,  that  the  bridges  are  of  rational  con- 
struction and  average  workmanship. 

If  the  bridge  is  to  be  operated  by  hand-power,  the  gearing  has 
to  be  arranged,  either  for  the  number  of  men  available,  or  for  the 
time  required  to  turn  and  operate  the  bridge.  Mr.  C.  Shaler  Smith 
recommended  the  assumption  of  the  power  of  one  man  on  a  cap- 
stan bar  with  40  lb.  at  a  speed  of  250  ft.  per  min.  The  writer 
found  that  this  velocity  is  somewhat  high,  and  does  not  fit  all  sizes 
of  men,  but  that  the  work  which  can  be  performed  conveniently 
by  any  ordinary  man  for  considerable  time  is  about  40  lb.  with  a 
8]>eed  of  160  ft.  per  min.  In  calculating  the  strength  of  the  gear- 
ing, etc.,  the  power  of  one  man  should  be  taken  at  125  lb.,  as  this 
is  about  the  force  a  strong  man,  with  a  foothold,  can  exert  for  a 
short  time. 

Tor  bascule  and  lift  bridges  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to 
(»btain  any  data  in  reference  to  frictional  resistance  and  power  re- 
quired for  operating,  but  experiments  may  have  been  made,  and  he 
hopes  that  their  results  will  be  brought  out  in  the  discussion  of  this 
paper. 

In  bascule  and  lift  bridges,  the  wind  pressure  is  an  important 
factor  in  increasing  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  machinery,  but 
the  pressure  may  be  taken  as  much  smaller  than  that  usually  speci- 
fied for  the  structural  parts  of  the  bridge,  as  navigation  would  be 
impossible  with  such  a  wind,  so  that  the  bridge  would  not  require 
to  be  opened.  The  writer  believes  that  20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  corre- 
sponding to  a  velocity  of  about  60  miles  per  hour,  is  sufficient  for  all 
cases. 

For  swing  bridges,  it  has  been  the  usual  practice  to  use  a  foot- 
brake  to  control  or  stop  the  motion  of  the  bridge.     This,  no  doubts 
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is  a  good  precaution,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  arranged,  as  in 
cases  where  the  motor  is  located  in  the  operator's  house.  How- 
ever, when  the  bridge  is  operated  by  electricity,  the  motors  on  iht 
shafts  of  the  operating  machinery  are  not  generally  within  reach 
of  the  operator,  and  the  introduction  of  a  foot-brake  involves  con- 
siderable complication.  For  this  reason,  the  writer  has  omitted 
brakes  in  all  swing  bridges  operated  by  electricity,  and  this  has 
proved  satisfactory  in  all  cases. 

Motors. 

In  the  past,  up  to  about  fifteen  years  ago,  steam  and  hydraulic 
power  were  the  only  motive  powers  used  for  operating  movable 
bridges.  In  later  years,  electric  and  internal  combustion  motors 
have  in  many  cases  taken  the  place  of  the  steam  engine. 

Electric  motors  are  the  most  convenient,  where  electric  power 
can  be  obtained  satisfactorily,  more  particularly  if  the  company 
owning  the  bridge  also  controls  the  power,  such  as  is  the  case  with 
electric  railway  bridges,  or  steam  railroad  bridges  situated  near  odi* 
of  the  company's  power-houses,  or  city  bridges.  Electric  power  is 
economical,  and  the  motors  occupy  little  space  and  can  be  put  in 
the  most  convenient  places,  so  as  to  reduce  the  transmission  by  long 
shafts. 

The  requirements  for  electric  motors  and  electrical  equipment 
given  in  the  subjoined  specifications  are  based  on  those  adopted  br 
the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  for  their  bridge  crossing  the 
Chicago  River  at  Dearborn  Street,  which  appeared  to  be  the  most 
complete  of  any  which  have  come  to  the  writer's  notice.  They  hare 
been  modified  so  as  to  make  them  general,  and  applicable  to  any  kind 
of  movable  bridge. 

Where  electric  power  cannot  be  obtained,  a  steam  engine  or 
internal  combustion  engine  has  to  be  used,  excepting  in  special 
cases,  where  water-power  may  be  used  to  advantage.  For  large 
spans,  which  have  to  be  opened  frequently  and  quickly,  a  steam 
engine  is  preferable.  However,  it  has  its  disadvantages.  It  oc- 
cupies more  room  than  almost  any  other  motor,  as  it  requires 
storage  capacity  for  coal  and  water,  machinery  for  hoisting  coal 
and  pumping  water,  and  the  ashes  have  to  be  disposed  of.    The 
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£re  has  to  be  kept  up  in  the  boiler  when  the  bridge  is  not  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  operating  expenses  are  high. 

For  smaller  spans  and  intermittent  service,  the  gasoline  engine 
18  better  adapted.  It  is  more  economical,  and  requires  less  skill  to 
operate  than  the  steam  engine.  The  internal  combustion  engine 
has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  development,  particularly  in 
the  smaller  sizes,  and  many  of  the  defects  of  the  earlier  engines 
are  now  almost  eliminated.  Gasoline  engines,  up  to  50  h.  p.,  have 
been  used  successfully  for  operating  movable  bridges. 

So  many  different  types  of  gasoline  and  other  internal  com- 
bustion motors  have  come  into  the  market  in  the  last  few  years, 
such  as  vertical  and  horizontal  engines,  engines  with  one,  two  and 
three  cylinders,  two-cycle  and  four-cycle  motors,  etc.,  that  engineers 
who  are  not  experts  in  internal  combustion  engines  are  generally 
puzzled  when  called  upon  to  select  the  most  suitable  engine  for  the 
work  to  be  performed  in  operating  a  movable  bridge.  The  writer 
hopes  that  this  subject  will  be  discussed  by  engineers  familiar  with 
the  latest  developments  in  these  engines. 

Hydraulic  power  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  exceptional  cases 
only,  where  the  bridge  is  operated  from  the  shore,  and  where  water 
with  sufficient  pressure  can  be  obtained  for  working  a  hydraulic 
motor. 

Hydraulic  power,  however,  is  generally  used  with  hydraulic 
rams  in  connection  with  accumulators.  They  have  the  advantage 
that  a  great  amount  of  power  can  be  accumulated  with  a  small 
motor  during  the  time  the  bridge  is  not  being  operated.  Arrange- 
ments of  this  kind  have  been  used  successfully  on  a  number  of 
bridges. 

Unit  Strains. 

The  permissible  unit  strains  for  machinery  parts  in  tension, 
compression,  bending  and  torsion,  given  in  the  subjoined  specifica- 
tions, are  those  recommended  by  Professors  Von  Bach  and  Unwin, 
slightly  modified  to  conform  to  the  writer's  views.  The  safe  bear- 
ing values  given  for  rotating  and  sliding  surfaces  agree  with  those 
.  now  generally  considered  good  practice  in  machine  design,  and  have 
been  used  extensively  and  verified  by  the  writer. 

The  safe  bearing  pressures  on  rollers  are  based  on  experiments 
BMide  by  James  Christie,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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The  values  of  the  permissible  pressure  on  ball  bearings  of 
hardened  steel  are  those  recommended  by  R.  Stribeck  as  the  result 
of  his  experiments,  made  at  the  Prussian  Government  Laboratory, 
on  balls  and  races  manufactured  abroad.  These  values,  therefore. 
are  not  applicable  to  ball  bearings  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  about  which  the  writer  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  informa- 
tion. 

Workmanship  and  Materul. 

The  quality  of  workmanship  called  for  in  the  specifications  is 
the  same  as  the  writer  has  required  for  machinery  parts  of  movable 
bridges,  when  he  has  had  control  of  the  shops  where  the  work  was 
being  done. 

The  specifications  for  special  metals,  generally  not  covered  by 
specifications  for  the  structural  work  of  bridges,  are  practically 
those  adopted  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  For 
tool  steel,  phosphor-bronze  and  babbitt  metal,  for  which  that  society 
has  no  specifications,  the  writer  has  given  what  he  has  found  satis- 
factory in  his  own  practice. 
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SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  MOVABLE  BRIDGES. 

Movable  bridges,  of  the  kind  used  in  modem  practice  for  carry- 
ing raiboad  traffic,  are  generally  of  the  following  types : 

1. — Swing  Bridges; 

2. — ^Bascule  Bridges; 

3. — ^Vertical  Lift  Bridges. 

The  type  of  bridge  best  adapted  for  a  particular  location  de- 
pends upon  local  conditions,  and  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  engineer. 

The  specifications  for  loads,  unit  strains,  proportion  of  parts, 
material  and  workmanship  adopted  for  fixed  spans  will  also  apply 
to  the  structural  work  of  movable  bridges  under  the  various  condi- 
tions of  loading. 

The  minimum  wind  pressure  to  be  assumed  in  proportioning 
the  machinery  or  moving  parts  of  movable  bridges,  such  as  trailing 
wheels  on  center-bearing  swing  bridges,  operating  machinery  of 
swing  bridges  with  unequal  arms,  and  bascule  bridges,  etc.,  shall  be 
20  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of  all  trusses  and  the  floor 
system  as  seen  in  elevation. 


Types  of 


LoActe,  Unit 
Btrains,  etc. 


Wind 
PreflBore. 


Swing  Bridges. 

The  following  types  of  girders  and  trusses  are  reconmiended :  TJiSS***' 

Plate  girders,  up  to  150  ft.  span; 
Riveted  trusses,  from  150  to  250  ft.  span; 
Pin-connected  trusses  may  be  used  for  spans  greater  than 
250  ft. 

Trusses  of  swing  bridges  which  are  continuous  over  three  or  ^'^l^^S!**' 
four  supports  shall  be  calculated  for  the  following  conditions : 

1. — ^Bridge  open,  unloaded; 

2. — ^Bridge  closed,  no  reaction  at  end  from  dead  load; 

3. — ^Bridge  closed,  ends  lifted  to  make  trusses  continuous. 

The  turn-table  may  be  center-bearing,  rim-bearing,  or  a  com-  Turn-TaWes. 
bination  of  the  two.  If  a  combination  table  is  used,  the  supporting 
girders  shall  be  arranged  so  that  some  definite  portion  of  the  load 
will  be  carried  to  the  center.  The  center-bearing  type  of  turn-table 
should  preferably  be  used,  whenever  practicable,  and  is  recom- 
m^ded  for  single-track  bridges  up  to  600  ft.,  and  for  double-track 
bridges  up  to  400  ft.  span. 

Center-bearing  turn-tables  should  be  designed  so  that  the  entire      ^2^" 
dead  load  of  the  bridge  is  carried  on  a  center  pivot  when  the  bridge 
is  swinging;  but,  when  the  bridge  is  closed,  the  trusses  should  rest 
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Rim-Bearing. 


BAck  and 
iTra 


rack. 


Pinions. 


Brackets 


End-Lifting 
Apparatus. 


at  the  center  on  wedges  or  other  substantial  supports.  These  sup- 
ports must  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  reaction  resulting  &om 
the  live  load  and  impact  of  the  train.  Trailing  wheels  running  on 
a  circular  track  should  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  balancing 
the  bridge  and  carrying  the  wind  pressure  to  the  track  while  swing- 
ing. The  center  pivot,  as  well  as  the  trailing  wheels,  should  be  ad- 
justable as  to  height.  The  center  pivot  should  be  designed  so  that 
the  disks  or  rollers  can  be  taken  out,  examined,  or  replaced,  when 
the  bridge  is  not  in  operation,  without  interfering  with  the  railroad 
traffic. 

Rim-bearing  turn-tables,  which  carry  the  bridge  on  a  drum 
rotating  on  rollers  between  two'  tracks,  shall  have  the  center  pivot 
connected  to  the  drum  by  rigid  struts.  The  object  of  this  pivot  is 
to  center  the  turn-table  and  hold  it  in  place  while  the  bridge  la 
swinging.  The  drum  shall  be  designed  so  that  the  load  is  dis- 
tributed properly  over  all  the  rollers.  The  rollers  shall  be  of  sudi 
size  and  number  as  to  carry  the  entire  dead  load  when  the  bridge 
is  swinging,  and  the  reaction  of  the  dead  and  live  load  and  impact 
when  closed.  The  lower  track  shall  be  strong  enough  to  distribute 
the  loads  on  the  rollers  over  the  masonry.  The  drum  shall  be  de- 
signed in  accordance  with  the  specifications  for  plate  girders.  It 
shall  be  provided  with  effective  stiffeners  or  fillers  on  both  sides  of 
the  web  at  all  points  of  concentrated  loading;  these  stiffeners  shall 
have  a  close  bearing  against  the  upper  and  lower  flanges.  The 
bottom  of  the  lower  flange  should  be  planed.  The  lower  track  shall 
be  anchored  to  the  masonry  with  bolts,  not  less  than  1}  in.  in 
diameter  and  15  in.  long,  set  in  Portland  cement  grouting. 

The  rack  and  track  segments  shall  be  made  in  short  sections, 
preferably  not  more  than  5  ft.  long.  If  a  cast  lower  track  is  used, 
in  case  the  track  is  light,  as  in  center-bearing  bridges,  the  rack  and 
track  shall  preferably  be  cast  in  one  piece.  The  maximum  pitch 
of  the  teeth  in  the  rack  shall  not  exceed  6  in.  For  small  bridgea, 
steel  rails  may  be  used  for  the  track. 

If  the  pressure  requires  a  greater  pitch  than  6  in.,  two  or  more 
pinions  shall  be  used,  and  they  shall  be  arranged  so  that  the  pres- 
sure will  be  distributed  equally  over  all  pinions.  If  two  pinions 
are  used,  they  shall  be  placed  opposite  one  another. 

The  brackets  to  support  the  pinions  gearing  into  the  rack  must 
be  made  in  one  piece,  so  that  both  bearings  can  be  bored  true  in 
line  and  will  not  get  out  of  adjustment.  They  shall  be  provided 
with  caps  so  that  the  pinion  shaft  can  be  taken  out  without  re- 
moving the  bracket. 

All  swing  bridges  must  be  provided  with  an  effective  lifting 
and  locking  apparatus  at  the  ends.  The  lifting  apparatus  must  be 
strong  enough  to  exert  an  uplifting  force  equal  to  the  maximum 
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nogatiye  end  reaction  of  the  live  load  plus  50%,  and  must  have  a 
bearing  capacity  for  the  positive  maximum  end  reaction,  including 
impact 

Rail  lifts  shall  be  provided,  in  connection  with  the  end-lift- 
ing apparatus,  as  well  as  automatic  self-acting  latches.  The 
latches  must  be  arranged  so  that  they  will  lock  the  bridge  auto- 
matically when  in  the  proper  position  for  closing,  but  only  if  the 
speed  is  so  slow  that  the  shock  will  do  no  damage.  The  end  sup- 
ports should  be  arranged  so  that  they  can  easily  be  adjusted  to  the 
proper  amount  of  lift. 

Bridges  carrying  railroads  shall  have  at  each  shore  end  an 
automatic  signal,  and  such  signals  shall  be  arranged  so  that  the 
bridge  cannot  be  opened  without  setting  each  signal  at  the  danger 
position,  and  so  that  the  signals  cannot  be  set  to  indicate  a  clear 
track  until  the  bridge  is  closed  and  the  rails  are  in  their  proper 
position. 

Bascule  and  Lift  Bridges. 

The  general  principles  governing  the  design  of  swing  bridges 
are  also  applicable  to  lift 'bridges  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  to  other 
movable  bridges. 

Operating  Machinery. 
Details  of  Design. 

The  operating  machinery  of  movable  bridges  shall  be  designed 
and  constructed  in  a  substantial  manner:  all  complicated  and 
flimsy  contrivances  shall  be  avoided.  All  parts  shall  be  designed 
80  that  they  may  be  easily  erected,  adjusted  and  taken  apart,  and 
must  be  accessible  for  inspection,  cleaning  and  repairs.  The  fasten- 
ings shall  be  designed  so  that  after  all  machinery  parts  are  properly 
set,  lined  up  and  adjusted,  they  will  be  permanently  &ced. 

Rolled  or  Forged  Steel, — ^EoUed  or  forged  steel  shall  be  used  for 
bolts,  nuts,  keys,  cotters,  pins,  axles,  shafts,  screws,  worms  and 
piston  rods. 

Forged  or  Cast  Steel. — Forged  or  cast  steel  may  be  used  for 
levers,  cranks  and  connecting  rods. 

Cast  Steel. — Cast  steel  shall  be  used  for  pivot  stands,  couplings, 
wedge-bearings,  rollers,  trailing  wheels,  end  shoes,  and  for  racks, 
tracks  and  pinions,  and  toothed  wheels  of  bridges  operated  by  me- 
chanical power. 

Cast  Iron. — Cast  iron  may  be  used  for  journal  boxes,  pulleys, 
drums,  eccentrics,  and  toothed  wheels  for  bridges  operated  by  hand- 
power  only;  also  for  cylinders,  pistons,  fly-wheels,  brake-wheels,  and 
other  parts  of  motors  which  are  usually  made  of  cast  iron. 

Hardened  Steel. — ^Hardened  steel  shall  be  used. for  pivot  disks, 
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Bolta  and  Nuts 


Lock-Nuts. 


Screws 

Tnamnltting 

Motion. 

Tap  Bolts. 

Set-Screws. 


friction-rollers,  ball-bearings,  and  in  other  similar  cases,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  bearing  surface,  abrasion  and  friction. 

Phosphor-Bronze,   Brass   and   Babbitt    Metal, — These   or  othw 
alloys  shall  be  used  for  the  bushing  or  lining  of  journal  bearings 
and  other  rotating  or  sliding  surfaces  to  prevent  seizing,  which  is 
likely  to  occur  when  steel  moves  on  steel. 
Castings.  All  castings  which  are  to  be  attached  to  rough,  unfinished  sur- 

faces shall  be  provided  with  chipping  strips.  The  outer  unfinished 
edges  of  all  ribs,  bases,  etc.,  shall  be  rounded  off,  and  inside  comeis 
shall  have  fillets. 

All  bolts  and  nuts,  up  to  li  in.  in  diameter,  shall  have  U.  S. 
Standard  V-threads.  All  nuts  and  exposed  bolt  heads  shall  be  of 
hexagonal  shape,  and  each  nut  shall  be  provided  with  a  washer.  If 
the  nut  bears  on  an  inclined  surface,  the  washer  must  be  bevekd. 
Bolt  heads  which  are  countersunk  in  a  casting  shall  be  square. 

Nuts  which  are  subject  to  vibration  and  frequent  changes  of 
load  shall  have  locking  arrangements  to  prevent  the  gradual  un- 
screwing of  the  same.  If  double  nuts  are  used  for  that  purpose, 
each  nut  shall  be  of  the  standard  thickness. 

All  screws  which  transmit  motion  must  have  square  threads. 

Tap-bolts  shall  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Set -screws  shall  not  be  used  for  fastening  wheels,  pulleys, 
pinions,  cranks,  or  any  other  parts  which  transmit  torsion  to  shafU 
or  axles.  They  shall  only  be  used  in  connection  with  keys,  and  for 
fastening  collars  to  shafts  in  cases  where  the  collar  is  not  subject 
to  any  strain  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  shaft. 
Collars.  Collars  shall  be  used  wherever  necessary  to  hold  the  shafting 

from  moving  horizontally.     Each  collar  shall  have  at  least  two  set- 
screws,  set  at  an  angle  of  120°  to  one  another. 
Keys.  All  pieces  which  transmit  torsion  to  shafts  or  axles  shall  be  ftt- 

teiied  with  gib-head  keys  having  a  taper  of  i  in.  to  1  ft.,  and  shtU 
be  seated  in  grooves,  in  both  hub  and  shaft.  If  two  keys  are  used, 
they  shall  not  be  placed  opposite,  but  at  an  angle  of  120°  to  one 
another.  The  minimum  width  of  the  key  shall  be  one- fourth  of  the 
diameter  of  the  shaft  if  one  key  is  used,  and  one-sixth,  if  two  kejs 
are  used,  and  the  minimum  thickness  shall  be  one-half  the  width. 
Journals.  Journals  shall  be  proportioned  to  resist,  not  only  the  various 

strains  to  which  they  are  subjected,  without  exceeding  the  permis- 
sible fiber  and  bearing  strains,  but  also  to  prevent  a  tendency  to 
heat  and  seize. 
Bearings.  Stoel  bearings  carrying  steel  shafts  or  journals  should  be  bab- 

bitted, or  have  a  lining  of  some  other  material,  preferably  bronia 
Bearings  of  steel  on  steel  shall  not  be  used  on  any  rotating  or  slid* 
ing  surface,  unless  provided  with  metaline  plugs,  or  unless  one  or 
pr(*ferably  each  of  the  surfaces  is  hardened.  The  bearings  of  shafts 
should  be  placed  as  near  to  the  points  of  loading  as  possible. 
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Pivots  for  the  centers  of  turn-tables  may  revolve  on  disks,  Pivots, 
friction-rollers,  or  balls.  Disk-bearings  shall  preferably  consist  of 
three  disks,  one  of  phosphor-bronze  between  two  disks  of  hardened 
steel,  so  that  the  steel  will  slide  on  the  bronze.  The  phosphor- 
bronze  shall  be  of  the  special  kind  specified  on  page  190.  Friction 
rollers  or  balls  shall  be  made  of  hardened  steel,  and  they  shall  run 
on  bearings  of  the  same  material.  Rollers  shall  be  separated  by  a 
spider  to  prevent  them  from  coming  in  contact  with  each  other. 

The  foot-steps  of  vertical  shafts  may  be  of  axle  or  tool  steel.     Foot-steps, 
and  shall  run  on  bronze  disks. 

When  wheels  are  used  in  connection  with  axles,  such  as  trail-        Axles, 
ing  wheels  for  turn-tables,  the  wheel  must  be  fastened  to  the  axle 
and  allowed  to  turn  in  its  journal  bearings.     Wheels  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  rotate  loose  on  any  axle. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  the  proper  and  effective  lubrica-  Lubrication, 
tion  of  all  journals,  pivots,  or  any  other  moving  parts  with  sliding 
or  rotating  surfaces.  Closed  oil  or  compression  grease  cups  shall 
be  provided  for  all  journal  bearings;  where  not  otherwise  accessible^ 
they  shall  be  connected  with  oil  pipes.  Oil  grooves  must  be  pro- 
vided wherever  necessary  for  the  proper  distribution  of  the  lubri- 
cant.   All  oil  holes  must  be  easy  of  access. 

Dust  covers  shall  be  provided  wherever  necessary  to  protect  the   i>u«t  Covers, 
sliding  and  rotating  surfaces  and  prevent  dust  from  mixing  with 
the  lubricant. 

Line  shafts,  on  account  of  the  flexibility  of  the  structure  to  shafts, 
which  they  are  attached,  shall  not  be  continuous,  but  shall  be  con- 
nected with  flexible  couplings.  Each  length  of  shafting  should  rest 
preferably  in  two  regular  bearings  only,  with  the  couplings  on  the 
outside  and  close  to  the  bearings  in  opposite  directions.  In  case 
the  bearings  or  journal  boxes  are  attached  to  the  floor-beams,  it  may 
become  necessary,  in  bridges  with  long  panels,  to  provide  inter- 
mediate supports  in  order  to  reduce  the  deflection  of  the  shaft. 
These  intermediate  supports  shall  consist  of  loose-fltting  open 
bearings,  the  functions  of  which  shall  be  to  prevent  the  shaft  from 
sagging.    The  unsupported  length  of  shafting  shall  not  exceed: 

l=:SO  -^  d^  for  shafts  supporting  their  own  weight  only; 

1=  50  y/  d^  for  shafts  carrying  pulleys,  gearing,  etc. ; 
where    ^  =  length    of    shaft    between    bearings,    in    inches;     and 
<f  =  diameter  of  shaft,  in  inches. 

Line  shafts  connecting  the  machinery  at  the  center  to  that  at  the 
ends  should  run  at  fairly  high  speed.  The  requisite  speed  reduc- 
tion should  be  in  the  machinery  near  the  end. 

Couplings  to  connect  shafting  shall  be  claw  couplings,  and 
shall  be  placed  as  near  the  bearing  as  possible.  Each  half  of  a 
coupling  shall  be  fastened  rigidly  to  the  end  of  the  shaft,  but  the 
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coupling  must  not  be  bolted  together,  in  order  to  allow  slight  an- 
gular motion  without  twisting  and  binding  the  shaft  in  its  betringi 
They  shall  be  strong  enough  to  develop  the  full  strength  of  the 
shafts  to  which  th^y  are  attached. 

G^ar  wheels  should  be  designed  on  the  assumption  that  one 
tooth  transmits  the  whole  pressure.  In  uncut  gearing,  the  pressure 
should  be  assimied  as  coming  on  a  corner  of  the  tooth;  but,  in 
machine-cut  gearing,  it  should  be  assumed  as  distributed  over  the 
whole  width  of  the  tooth.  All  cast  pinions  shall  be  shrouded,  and  no 
pinion  shall  have  less  than  twelve  teeth.  All  toothed  gearing  in 
operating  machinery  shall  preferably  have  involute  teetL  The 
minimum  width  of  the  teeth  should  be  one  and  one-half  times  the 
pitch ;  for  uncut  teeth,  generally,  the  width  should  be  two  times  the 
pitch.  For  cut  gearing,  the  width  may  be  greater,  but  not  more 
than  three  times  the  pitch,  excepting  for  wheels  moving  at  a  very 
high  velocity,  and  those  in  motors,  where  the  wearing  and  abrasion 
have  to  be  considered.  In  estimating  the  strength  of  teeth  in 
bevel  wheels,  the  pitch  at  the  inner  circumference  shall  be  taken. 
Bevel  wheels  shall  preferably  be  avoided. 

Screw  gearing  should  be  arranged  to  have  .proper  lubrication 
between  the  sliding  surfaces  of  worms  and  wheels.  To  accompliah 
this,  the  worm  should  be  placed  below  the  wheel  and  run  in  an  oil 
bath.  The  worm  shall  preferably  be  of  rolled  or  forged  steel;  the 
wheel  may  be  of  bronze  or  cast  iron.  Worm-wheels  shall  have  not 
less  than  twenty-eight  teeth. 

If  wire-rope  gearing  is  used  to  transmit  power,  the  diameter  of 
the  drum  or  pulley  should  be  made  as  large  as  possible,  and  not 
less  than  160  diameters  of  the  rope.  The  bottom  of  the  grooTe  of 
the  pulley  shall  be  lined  with  leather  or  hard  wood. 

In  hydraulic  rams,  externally-packed  plungers  shall  be  used. 
Pistons  packed  against  the  bore  of  cylinders  shall  be  avoided 
wherever  possible.  Packing  shall  be  made  in  the  ordinary  stuffing 
box,  with  any  approved  fibrous  packing.  The  depth  of  the  packinf 
shall  be  at  least  six  times  its  thickness.  The  gland  shall  alwaye 
be  screwed  down  tight  without  compressing  the  packing,  which 
shall  be  set  out  by  initial  pressure  alone.  When  economy  of  space 
requires  it,  leather  rings  of  rectangular  section  may  be  used  for 
packing.  These  shall  be  soaked  in  melted  paraffine  and  bored  to 
fit  the  plunger,  or  turned  externally  to  fit  the  cylinder,  but  shall  be 
free  in  all  other  directions.  Pipes  for  conveying  fluid  shall  be  dis- 
posed so  as  to  have  drainage  outlets  whereby  the  whole  system  can 
be  readily  drained. 

Workmanship. 

All  workmanship  and  finish  shall  be  equal  to  that  of  the  belt 
practice  in  modern  machine-shops.    As  the  parts  of  the  operating 
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machinery  of  movable  bridges  are  generally  exposed  to  the  weather, 
the  finish  shall  be  confined  to  the  bearing,  rotating,  and  sliding 
surfaces,  and  wherever  it  is  required  to  produce  accurate  fits  and 
precise  dimensions. 

All  castings  shall  be  properly  cleaned,  and  all  fins,  seams,  and 
other  irregularities  removed,  so  that  they  will  have  clean,  smooth 
surfaces. 

Drainage  holes,  not  less  than  |  in.  in  diameter,  shall  be  drilled 
in  all  places  where  water  is  likely  to  collect. 

Unfinished  bolts  may  have  a  play  of  y\y  to  |  in.  in  the  bolt 
holes.  All  turned  bolts  must  have  the  diameter  of  the  shank  at 
least  ^  in.  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  threaded  portion,  and 
must  have  a  driving  fit  in  the  bolt  hole. 

All  track  segments  shall  be  planed  on  both  sides  and  at  the 
joints.  The  surfaces  on  which  the  rollers  bear  shall  be  planed  to 
the  true  bevel,  and  have  the  center  line  plainly  scribed  thereon. 

Toothed  segments  forming  the  rack  shall  be  accurately  fitted; 
particular  care  shall  be  taken  to  have  the  pitch  of  the  teeth  ac- 
curate at  the  joints.  The  periphery  and  the  up];)er  face  of  the 
teeth  shall  be  planed,  and  the  pitch  line  scribed  thereon.  If  the 
rack  is  separate  from  the  track,  the  rack  segments  shall  be  fitted  to 
those  of  the  track,  so  as  to  have  the  center  line  of  the  track  exactly 
concentric  with  the  pitch  line  of  the  rack. 

A3]  rollers  shall  be  turned  at  the  circumference  and  at  the  faces 
of  the  rim,  with  the  comers  chamfered  and  the  center  line  of  the 
roller  scribed  on  the  circumference.  The  hubs  shall  be  accurately 
bored  and  faced  at  each  end. 

Pivot  stands  and  center  castings  of  swing  bridges  shall  be 
properly  finished  and  fitted.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  to  have 
the  base  faced  truly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  turned  on  the 
circumference  concentric  with  the  axis. 

Steel  disks,  friction  rollers  or  balls  used  in  pivots,  as  well  as 
their  bearings,  must  be  of  tool  steel,  accurately  turned  and  finished 
to  gauge,  and  oil-tempered.  After  hardening,  they  shall  be  accu- 
rately ground  to  their  final  finish.  Steel  and  phosphor-bronze  disks 
shaU  have  their  sliding  surfaces  finished  to  a  high  polish. 

All  journals  shall  be  turned  with  a  fillet  at  each  end,  and  shall 
have  a  good  workmanlike  fit  in  their  bearings. 

All  hubs  of  wheels,  pulleys,  couplings,  etc.,  shall  be  bored  to  fit 
dose  on  the  shaft  or  axle.  If  the  hub  performs  the  function  of  a 
collar,  the  end  next  to  the  bearing  must  be  faced.  Holes  in  hubs 
of  toothed  gear  wheels  must  be  bored  concentric  with  the  pitch 
circle. 

The  circumference  of  all  gear  wheels  must  be  turned.  All 
wheels  moving  with  a  velocity  of  more  than  3  ft.  per  sec.  in  the 
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pitch  line,  as  well  as  all  bevel  wheels,  and  those  in  the  gearing  of 
any  motor,  shall  have  machine-cut  teeth. 

Threads  on  worms  must  be  cut,  and  the  teeth  of  worm  whedi 
must  fit  the  worm  accurately. 

All  machinery  which  is  of  the  re^lar  standard  manufactnnd 
type,  such  as  steam,  gasoline,  electric  or  hydraulic  motors,  pumps, 
air  compressors,  etc.,  must  be  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  as 
to  efficiency,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  engineer. 
All  motors  shall  be  tested  to  prove  that  they  fulfill  the  specified  re- 
quirements and  develop  the  desired  speed  and  power.  The  rating 
of  a  motor  shall  be  the  horse-power  determined  by  the  brake  test 

The  contractor  shall  indemnify  and  save  harmless  the  pa^ 
chaser  against  all  loss  or  damage,  claims  and  demands,  costs  and 
charges,  that  may  arise  or  accrue  by  reason  of  the  adoption  or  use 
by  the  contractor  of  any  patented  article,  device  or  improvement 
furnished  by  him. 

Unit  Strains. 

The  unit  strains  used  in  designing  machinery  parts  shall  not 
exceed  those  given  in  Table  1. 


TABLE  1. — Permissible  Unit  Strains,  in  Pounds  per  Sqcvre 

Inch. 


Kind  of  strain,  and 
loading. 


Structural 
steel. 


16  000 

10  000 

5800 

16  000 

10  000 

16  000 

10  600 

5800 

12  000 

8000 

4000 

10  000 

6600 

8800 


Axle 
steel. 


I     Steel 
'castings. 


Cast 
iron. 


18  0U0 

IS  000 

6000 

18  000 

12  000 

18  000 

12  000 

6000 

14  400 

Q600 

4800 

12  000 

8000 

4  000 


12  000 

8000 

4  000 

16  000 

10  000 

16  000 

10  000 

6  000 

2000 

6000 

8000 

7600 

5000 

2600 


8000 
2000 
1  000 
12  000 
8000 
6000 
4000 
8000 
8000 
2000 
1  000 
8000 
2000 
1000 


Rolled 
copper. 


6000  8000 

4000  SOOO 

2000  1000 

6O0O  SOOO 

4000  2000 


8  600     

2  400     

1  200     

A     TTor  a  static  load* 

B.  For  a  varj'infr  load  producing  strains  of  tension  or  oompression  only: 

C.  For  a  vanrinir  loaa  producing  equal  nuudmum  strains  in  opposite  diracMosf- 
accompanied  by  snocks  and  vibrations. 
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In  selecting  the  working  unit  strains  from  Table  1  for  design- 
ing parts  of  the  operating  machinery  of  a  movable  bridge,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  parts  are  generally  strained  in 
both  directions,  that  the  motions  are  irregular,  are  frequently  ac- 
companied by  shocks  and  vibrations,  and  that  the  loads  are  applied 
more  or  less  suddenly. 

For  most  machinery  parts,  such  as  shafts,  axles,  gearing,  levers, 
cranks,  etc.,  the  figures  given  for  C  should  be  used  if  the  bridge  is 
operated  by  mechanical  power.  If  hand-po'wer  only  is  used,  the 
values  for  C,  or  intermediate  ones,  may  be  used,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  designer. 

The  permissible  unit  strains  for  bending  (given  opposite  B) — 
10000  for  cast  steel  and  4000  for  cast  iron — shall  be  used  for  de- 
termining the  strength  of  toothed  gearing.  The  teeth  in  cut  gear- 
ing shall  conform  to  the  following  proportions : 

P  =  sp  f  y; 
vhere  P  =  Pressure  on  tooth,  in  pounds; 

«==  Permissible  unit  strain; 
/>==  Pitch,  in  inches; 

f  =  Face  of  tooth,  in  inches; 

y  =  A  factor  established  by  experience.  ■ 

For  wheels  moving  at  slow  speed  (up  to  about  100  ft.  per  min.)? 

where  strength  only  is  to  be  considered,  2/  =  0.05. 

The  strength  of  uncut  teeth  shall  be  computed  for  a  face  of 

3  8  d'  1/ 
one  and  one-half  times  the  pitch,  or  P  =  — ^ — ^;  which  conforms 

approximately  with  the  assumption  that  the  pressure  is  carried  on 
one  corner  of  the  tooth. 

For  higher  velocities,  which  tend  to  increase  the  shock  and  wear, 
this  value  shall  not  exceed: 

on-    1^  0-^ 

y  =  O.Oo  -—  =  -7=; 

y  V        y  V 
where  t?  =  velocity  in  pitch  circle,  in  feet  per  minute. 

For  bronze  wheels,  the  same  values  shall  be  used  as  for  cast  iron. 
For  the  permissible  unit  pressures  for  fixed  bearings  of  different 
metals,  those  in  Table  1,  for  compression,  shall  be  used. 


Fixed 
Beartnga. 


Pressure,  in  Pounds  per  Linear  Inch,  on  Boilers  at  Rest, 


Cast    iron 

Boiled    and    cast   steel, 


400d 
SOOd 


Where  d  =  diameter  of  roller,  in  inches. 


Xoving 
Bearings. 


Roller 
Bearings. 
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Permissible  Unit  Strains  for  Bearing  on  Botatino  and  Suddsg 

Surfaces. 

Maximum  Bearing  Values  for  Eotating  and  Sliding  Surfaces,  m 

Pounds  per  Square  Inch. 

Bearings  on  Which  the  Speed  is  Slow  and  Intermittent 

Pivots  for  swing  bridges,  hardened  tool  steel  on  special  phos- 
phor-bronze     •.  3  500 

Trunnion  bearings  for  bascule  bridges,  axle  steel  on  phos- 
phor-bronze     2  000 

Wedges,   cast   iron  on  bronze 000 

Wedges,  cast  iron  on  cast  iron  or  structural  steel. 600 

Screws  which  transmit  motion  on  projected  area  of  thread. .     900 

For  Ordinary  Oases,  Parts  Moving  at  Moderate  Speeds, 

Hardened  steel  on  hardened  steel 8  000 

Hardened  steel  on   bronze 1 500 

Tool  steel   (not  hardened)   on*  bronze WO 

Structural  steel  on  bronze 600 

Cast  iron  on  structural  steel 400 

Cast  iron  on  cast  iron 400 

On  cross-head  slides,  speed  not  exceeding  600  ft.  per  min. ...      50 

In  order  to  prevent  heating  and  seizing  at  higher  speeds,  the 
pressure  on  pivots  or  foot-step  bearings  for  vertical  shafts  aod 
journals  shall  not  exceed: 

On  pivots p  =  i — 

n  a 

^     .           ,                                                           300  00(1 
On  journals p  = -v— 

Where  n  =  number  of  revolutions  per  minute; 

and  d  =  diameter  of  journal  or  pivot,  in  inches. 

For  crank  pins  and  similar  joints  with  alternating  motion,  tbe 
limiting  bearing  values  given  in  the  above  formula  may  be  doubled. 

Permissible   Pressure,  in   Pounds  per  Linear  Inch   of  RoUer  m 

Motion. 

For   cast   iron p  =   200d 

For  steel    castings p  =   4O0d 

For  axle  steel p  =   600d 

For  tool  steel p=   800d 

For  hardened  tool  steel p  =  1  OOOd 


i 
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Where  p  =  pressure  per  linear  inch  of  roller ; 
and  d  =  diameter  of  roller,  in  inches. 

The  foregoing  values  are  for  rollers  and  bearing  surfaces  of  the 
same  material;  if  rollers  and  bearing  surfaces  are  of  different  ma- 
terials, the  lower  value  shall  be  used. 

Permissible  Pressure  on  Balls  of  Hardened  Tool  Steel  Running  on  Ball  Bearings. 

Surfaces  of  the  Same  Material. 

For  balls  running  on  flat  surfaces P=    600d^ 

For  balls  running  in  grooves  which  have  a  radius  of  id.P  =  1  200d^ 

Where  P  =  permissible  load,  in  pounds  per  ball; 
and  d  =  diameter  of  ball,  in  inches. 


Mechanical 
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Motors. 

The  kind  of  motor  best  adapted  to  any  particular  case  depends       General, 
upon  local  conditons,  and  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
engineer. 

If  the  bridge  is  operated  by  hand-power,  the  number  of  men  and  Hand-Power, 
the  time  required  to  operate  it  shall  be  estimated  on  the  assumption 
that  the  force  one  man  can  exert  on  a  lever  is  40  lb.  with  a  speed 
of  100  ft.  per  min.,  developing  about  J  h.p.  For  calculatiniar  the 
strength  of  the  machinery  parts,  the  power  of  one  man  shall  be  as- 
sumed as  125  lb.,  but  150  lb.  shall  be  the  minimum  used  and  ap- 
plied to  the  extreme  end  of  the  hand-lever  on  any  bridge. 

If  the  bridge  is  operated  by  mechanical  power,  the  motor  shall 
be  of  ample  capacity  to  move  or  turn  the  bridge  at  the  required 
speed.  All  machinery  parts  shall  be  designed  with  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  the  greatest  pressure  which  can  be  exerted  by  the 
motor,  using  the  specified  permissible  strains.  No  matter  what 
mechanical  power  is  used,  all  bridges  shall  also  be  provided  with 
hand-power  operating  machinery. 

Friction  brakes,  to  be  operated  by  hand  or  foot,  shall  be  pro-  uand-Brakee. 
vided  for  all  bascule  and  lift  bridges,  and  for  all  swing  bridges 
where  the  motor  is  located  in  the  operator's  house.  They  shall  be 
attached  to  the  secondary  shaft  of  the  motors  which  connect  to  the 
moving  gear,  and  shall  have  sufficient  capacity  to  stop  or  hold  the 
moving  span  in  any  position  under  all  conditions. 

In  cities,  all  movable  bridges,  carrying  highway  traffic,  which  Safety  Gates, 
leave  an  opening  in  the  floor  when  the  bridge  is  open  for  navigation 
(as  in  swing  bridges),  shall  be  provided  with  safety  gates.  These 
IMtes  shall  be  arranged  so  that  the  bridge  cannot  be  opened  before 
the  gates  are  closed,  and  so  that  the  gates  cannot  be  opened  before 
the  bridge  is  closed  and  locked. 
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Wherever  mechanical  power  of  any  kind  is  to  be  used  itxr 
operating  a  movable  bridge,  a  suitable  house  shall  be  provided  for 
the  operator.  The  house  shall  be  of  such  dimensions  as  required 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  It  shall  be  placed  in  t 
position  where  the  operator  can  observe  the  signals  and  see  the 
approaching  vessels  and  trains,  and  with  enough  windows  of  suffi- 
cient size  so  that  his  view  will  not  be  obstructed.  If  the  operator's 
house  is  above  or  below  the  floor  of  the  bridge,  suitable  steel  or  iron 
stairs  with  railings  shall  be  provided  to  lead  from  the  floor  of  the 
bridge  to  the  floor  of  the  operating  house.  The  house  shall  be  of 
flre-proof  construction,  consisting  of  a  steel  frame,  steel  floor-joists 
and  a  flre-proof  floor.  If  the  house  contains  motors  and  ma- 
chinery, the  floor  shall  preferably  consist  of  steel  plates,  but,  if  the 
motors  are  located  elsewhere,  the  floor  between  the  joists  may  be  of 
concrete  construction.  The  sides  and  roof  shall  be  of  metal,  con- 
crete, or  any  other  non-combustible  material 

Whenever  the  climatic  conditions  require  it,  provision  shall  be 
made  for  heating  the  operator's  house.  If  steam  power  is  used, 
the  house  shall  be  heated  by  a  steam  coil  or  radiator  fed  from  the 
boiler.  If  electric  power  is  used,  the  heat  may  be  supplied  Vy 
electricity.  If  gasoline  is  used,  or  any  other  power  which  cannot  be 
utilized  for  heating,  a  coal,  wood,  petroleum,  or  gas  stove,  as  di- 
rected by  the  engineer,  shall  be  provided. 

If  a  steam  engine  is  used,  it  shall  consist  of  a  double-cylinder, 
reversing  engine,  the  piston  speed  of  which  shall  not  exceed  200  ft 
per  min. ;  it  shall  develop  the  desired  power  and  speed  with  a  steam 
pressure  of  50  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  engine  shall  be  connected  to  the 
operating  machinery  by  an  approved  friction  clutch,  arranged  ao 
that  the  moving  and  locking  machinery  can  be  operated  altematdy 
or  stopped  without  stopping  the  engine. 

The  steam  shall  be  generated  by  one  or  two  upright,  tubular 
boilers,  each  of  which  shall  have  twice  the  capacity  of  the  engine. 
The  boilers  shall  be  designed  for  a  steam  pressure  of  150  lb.  per 
sq.  in.,  and  adapted  to  the  kind  of  fuel  specified  by  the  engineer; 
they  shall  be  of  open-hearth  steel  in  accordance  with  the  specifica- 
tions for  boiler  plates  appended  hereto.  They  shall  be  cased  in 
asbestos,  covered  with  Kussian  iron. 

The  engine-room  shall  be  provided  with  a  steel  water  tank  ci 
sufficient  capacity,  a  duplex,  steam  feed-pump,  and  an  injector  for 
each  boiler,  with  necessary  pipes  and  connections  for  feeding 
boilers  separately  or  together,  steam  water-lifters  with  neoessai? 
strainers,  flexible  hose,  and  piping  to  lift  the  water  from  the  riyer 
into  the  tank,  a  coal  hoist  and  a  steel  coal-bin  of  sufficient  capacity. 
The  engine-room  shall  be  provided  with  a  suitable  indicator  for 
recording  the  positions  of  the  moving  span  in  turning  and  hck- 
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iDg.  A  work  bench  with  a  full  set  of  machinist's  tools  shall  be 
provided,  such  as  /i  vise,  wrenches,  chisels,  hammers,  files,  oilers, 
oil-caus,  and  oil-tank.  A  whistle  of  suitable  size  shall  be  provided. 
All  piping,  where  necessary,  shall  be  covered  with  the  best  sectional 
covering. 

If  a  gasoline  motor  or  other  internal-combustion  motor  is  used, 
a  low-speed  engine  of  the  most  substantial  kind  shall  be  selected, 
the  maximum  piston  speed  of  which  shall  not  exceed  400  ft.  per  min. 
The  engine  shall  have  a  reversing  gear  provided  with  approved 
friction  clutches,  to  be  operated  by  a  hand-wheel.  The  countet- 
shaft  connecting  the  engine  with  the  operating  machinery  shall  be 
provided  with  disengaging  couplings,  arranged  so  that  the  moving 
and  locking  machinery  can  be  operated  alternately  and  in  either 
direction  without  stopping  the  engine.  Motors  of  10  h.p.  and  more 
shall  be  started  by  compressed  air..  The  engine-room  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  water  tank  of  sufficient  capacity.  The  gasoline  tank 
shall  be  located  outside  of  the  engine-house.  The  engine-room  shall 
be  provided  with  indicators  for  recording  the.  positions  of  the  moving 
span,  and  lifting,  and  locking  apparatus.  A  work  bench  with  a 
full  set  of  machinist's  tools,  etc.,  shall  be  provided,  the  same  as 
specified  for  steam  motors. 

If  electricity  is  used  as  the  motive  power,  the  motors  shall  be 
of  the  railway  type,  series  wound,  single  reduction,  multipolar, 
water-proof,  with  steel  frame  and  iron-clad  armature  of  the  re- 
quired capacity.  The  capacity  of  each  motor  shall  be  estimated  at 
normal  speed  and  whatever  voltage  available  according  to  the 
rating  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  be 
capable  of  carrying  an  overload  of  33i%  for  30  min.  or  50%  for  5 
min.  without  injurious  heating.  The  armature  speed  shall  not  be 
more  than  600  rev.  per  min.  With  each  motor  shall  be  furnished 
a  cut  pinion  and  gear  with  a  reduction  such  that  the  countershaft 
will  make  aproximately  the  required  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute  (generally  100  to  125)  under  full-load  rating.  These  pinions 
and  gears  shall  be  protected  by  a  removable  gear  case.  Motors 
connecting  to  vertical  shafts  should  preferably  have  a  vertical  axis 
in  order  to  avoid  gearing. 

All  motors  shall  be  of  standard  types  in  common  use  in  order 
that  extra  parts  may  be  readily  procured,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  engineer. 

The  contractor   shall    furnish    for    each   operating   motor   one    Extra  Parts, 
extra  armature,  one  extra  field  coil,  one  extra  pinion,  and  one  extra 
split  gear.     All  such  extra  parts  shall  be  fitted  ready  to  place  on  the 
motors. 

Controllers  shall  be  placed  in  the  operating  house.     Each  motor    Controllers, 
or  set  of  motors  shall  have  one  controller,  that  is,  if  two  motors  work 
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together,  they  shall  he  connected  to  one  controller.  They  shall  be 
of  the  reversible,  series  parallel  type,  fitted  with  interlocking,  re- 
versing cylinders,  magnetic  blow-out,  etc.,  and  shall  be  capable  of 
varying  and  maintaining  the  speed  of  the  motors  from  slow  speed 
at  the  starting  point  to  a  maximum  speed  when  full  on,  without 
sparking  and  without  shock  or  jar.  They  shall  be  of  ample  cany- 
ing  capacity  to  transmit  for  30  min.  331%  more  than  the  normal 
power  required  by  the  motors  at  full  load,  or  transmit  for  5  miiL 
50%  more  than  the  normal  amount  required  by  the  motors,  without 
injurious  heating. 

Suitable  resistances  shall  be  furnished,  so  that  the  motors  wiU 
start  from  a  stand-still  and  attain  full  speed  without  causing  spark- 
ing at  the  commutators  of  the  motors,  or  without  shock  or  jar  to 
the  bridge. 

Unless  the  current  supply  is  taken  from  more  than  one  source, 
it  shall  be  conducted  to  the  switch-board  in  two  ind^>endent  con- 
ductors: one  for  the  supply  alid  one  for  the  return  current.  These 
conductors,  if  the  power  has  to  cross  a  channel,  shall  consist  of 
steel-armored  submarine  cables.  Each  cable  shall  be  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  carry  safely  the  necessary  current  to  operate  the  bridge 
with  full  overload  on  the  motors  as  herein  specified.  Each  cable 
shall  be  composed  of  nineteen  strands  of  tinned  copper  wire  of  not 
less  than  98%  conductivity,  insulating  walls  of  rubber  not  less  than 
j\  in.  thick  containing  not  less  than  30%  of  pure  Para  rubber,  one 
winding  of  tape,  a  lead  sheath  ^\  in.  thick  containing  S%  of  tin 
alloy,  a  substantial  jute  and  asphalt  serving,  and  an  armor  of 
galvanized-steel  wire  of  suitable  size  for  the  diameter  of  the  cable. 
The  cables  shall  show,  at  60®  fahr.,  an  insulating  resistance  of  500 
megohms  per  mile  after  6  min.  electrification. 

In  the  case  of  swing  bridges,  the  cables  shall  be  brought  up,  on 
or  through  the  center  pivot,  with  collector  rings  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  current  to  the  controlling  apparatus  while  the  bridge 
is  swinging.  The  collector  rings  shall  be  protected  by  a  removable 
metallic  casing. 

'  All  wirrng  between  the  switch-boards,  motors,  and  lights  shall 
be  of  the  best  grade  of  rubber-covered,  double-braided  copper  wire, 
and  put  up  securely  on  porcelain  insulators.  No  wires  smaller  than 
No.-  14,  B.  &'S.  gauge,  shall  be  used.  All  wires  shall  be  drawn  into 
place  free  from  mechanical  injuries,  in  loricated  iron  conduit* 
located  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  easily  accessible  for  examination 
and  repairs.  All  wiring  shall  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  cany 
safely  the  current  required,  with  the  over-load  specified,  without  in- 
jurious heating. 

'  All   grotind '  connections   to   the   structure   shall   be  made  with 
proper  soldered  terminals  secured  to  copper  plates  of  ample  area 
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fastened  in  contact  with  the  structural  work,  or  in  other  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  engineer.  Care  must  he  taken  to  locate  the 
connections  so  that  there  will  he  ample  metal  and  proper  circuits 
to  return  the  currents  without  damage  to  the  structure. 

An  automatic  circuit  breaker,  equal  to  the  I.  T.  E.  standard 
switch-board  type,  shall  be  placed  on  the  motor  circuit  on  each 
switch-board.  Each  cable,  each  line  of  motors,  and  each  line  of 
lighting,  signal,  indicator  or  other  circuit  shall  be  protected  by 
suitable  fuses  of  a  pattern  approved  by  the  engineer. 

One  600-volt  meter  with  5-volt  graduation,  and  one  300-ampere 
shunt  anmieter  with  2-ampere  graduation,  both  equal  in  quality  to 
the  Western  type  "F,"  shall  be  placed  on  each  switch-board. 

A  suitable  switch,  of  quick-break,  railway  type,  shall  be  provided 
for  each  motor  circuit  and  for  each  supply  wire.  All  switches  shall 
have  ample  carrying  capacity  for  their  re8i>ective  loads  with  the 
specified  over-load,  but  no  switch  shall  have  a  capacity  of  less  than 
50  amperes. 

There  shall  be  placed  in  each  oi)erator's  house  a  marble  switch-  Switch-Soarda. 
board  large  enough  to  allow  all  necessary  meters,  switches,  cir- 
cuit breakers,  fuses,  etc.,  to  be  located  thereon  without  crowd- 
ing, so  that  each  device  can  be  reached  and  operated  quickly 
and  safely  by  the  bridge  tender.  All  switches,  fuses,  signal  cir- 
cuit, and  submarine  cable  terminals  shall  be  suitably  named  and 
labeled  with  neat  metal  plates,  in  accordance  with  their  purpose 
and  use.  Switch-boards  shall  be  located  behind  the  controllers  and 
convenient  thereto,  and  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  side  of 
the  house.  They  shall  be  mounted  on  substantial  iron  supports 
and  be  thoroughly  braced  to  the  wall. 

An  electrical  indicator  of  approved  design  shall  be.  placed  in 
front  of  the  controller,  recording  the  movements  of  the  bridge  and 
the  lifting  and  locking  apparatus. 

The  contficts  or  electrical  devices  for  making  or  breaking  the 
electric  circuits  to  operate  the  electric  indicators,  or  similar  con- 
nections, shall  be  substantial  in  construction,  reliable  in  action, 
completely  protected  from  the  weather,  and  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  engineer  for  approval. 

In  each  operator's  house  shall  be  placed  ten  16-c.p.  lights,  and 
additional  lights  about  the  machinery  and  such  other  points  as  the 
engineer  may  direct.  Lights  placed  outside  shall  have  water-proof* 
sockets.  Each  set  of  lights  shall  be  controlled  by  a  switch  on  the 
switch-board  in  the  operator's  house. 

In  each  operator's  house  shall  be  placed  a  telephone,  complete, 
with  receiver,  transmitter,  battery,  and  magneto  bell,  and  also  a 
push-button  and  signal  bell  connected  by  the  cable. 

Suitable  semaphores  and  signal  lights  shall  be  provided,  as  di- 
rected by  the  engineer. 
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All  the  electrical  equipment,  apparatus,  etc.,  shall  be  of  the  most 
substantial  character  and  of  good  finish,  and  all  material  and 
workmanship  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  engineer.  Tbe 
contractor,  before  beginning  work,  shall  submit  for  approval  com- 
plete plans  with  details  and  specifications  showing  the  wiring  and 
the  parts  he  proposes  to  install.  The  working  of  the  machinery 
and  its  efficiency  to  operate  the  bridge  shall  be  tested  to  prove  that 
it  fulfills  the  specified  requirements. 


Specifications  fx)r  Special  Metals  Used  for  Machesery  PAWi 

Steel  Castings, 

Process  of  1. — Steel  for  castings  may  be  made  by  the  open-hearth  or  crucible 

Manufacture,  pr^^j^gg     j^i\  castings  shall  be  annealed  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Chemical  2. — Phosphorus    0.05%  maximraiL 

^^    **'  Sulphur    0.05%  maximum. 

TensUe  Tests.         3. — Minimum  physical  qualities  as  determined  on  a  standard  test 
specimen  of  i  in.  diameter  and  2  in.  gauged  length : 

Tensile  strength,  in  pounds  per  square  inch. .. .  TOOiK) 
Elongation :  percentage  in  2  in 1^ 


Contraction  of   area:   percentage. 
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4. — A  test  to  destruction  may  be  substituted  for  the  tensile  test, 
in  the  case  of  small  or  unimportant  castings,  by  selecting  thiee 
castings  from  a  lot.  This  test  shall  show  the  material  to  be  ductile, 
free  from  injurious  defects,  and  suitable  for  the  purpose  iotraded. 
A  lot  shall  consist  of  all  castings  from  the  same  melt  or  blow,  an- 
nealed in  the  same  furnace  charge. 

5. — Large  castings  shall  be  suspended  and  hanmiered  all 
over.  No  cracks,  flaws/  defects,  or  weakness  shall,  appear  after 
such  treatment. 

6. — A  specimen  (1  in.  by  i  in.)  shall  bend,  cold,  around  a  diame- 
ter of  1  in.,  through  an  angle  of  90°,  without  fracture  on  the  out- 
side of  the  bent  portion. 

7. — The  number  of  standard  test  specimens  shall  depend  upon 
the  character  and  importance  of  the  castings.  A  test  piece  shall  be 
cut,  cold,  from  a  coupon  to  be  moulded  and  cast  on  some  portion  of 
one  or  more  castings  from  each  melt  or  blow,  or  from  the  sink- 
heads  (in  case  heads  of  suflicient  size  are  used).  The  coupon  or 
sink-head  must  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the  casting  or  cast- 
ings, before  the  specimen  ifl  cut  out,  and  before  the  coupon  or  sink- 
head  is  removed  from  the  casting. 

8. — Turnings  from  the  tensile  specimen,  or  drillings  from  the 
bending  specimen,  or  drillings  from  the  small  test  ingot,  if  pw- 
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f erred  by  the  inspector,  shall  be  used  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  steel  is  within  the  limits  in  phosphorus  and  sulphur  specified  in 
Para^aph  2. 

9. — Castings  shall  be  true  to  pattern,  free  from  blemishes,  flaws        Finish, 
or    shrinkage    cracks.    Bearing   surfaces    shall    be    solid,    and    no 
porosity  shall  be  allowed  in  positions  where  the  resistance  and  value 
of  the  casting  for  the  purpose  intended  will  be  seriously  affected 
thereby. 

Steel  Forgings. 

1. — Steel  forgings  may  be  made  by  the  open-hearth  or  crucible  Manufacture, 
process. 

2. — Phosphorus    0.04%  maximum.      Chemical 

Sulphur    0.05%  maximum,     ^v^^^^- 

3. — Minimum  physical  properties  as  determined  on  a  standard 
turned  test  specimen  of  i  in.  diameter  and  2  in.  gauged  length : 

Tensile  strength,  in  pounds  per  square  inch ...  55  000  to  65  000 
Elongation :  percentage  in  2  in 28 

'4. — A  specimen  (1  in.  by  }  in.)  shall  bend,  cold,  180°,  around  a  Bending  Test, 
diameter  of  i  in.,  without  fracture  on  the  outside  of  the  bent  por- 
tion.   The  bending  may  be  effected  by  pressure  or  by  blows. 

5. — The  number, and  location  of  the  test  specimens  to  be  taken 
from  a  melt,  blow,  or  forging  shall  depend  upon  their  character  and 
importance,  and,  therefore,  must  be  regulated  by  individual  cases. 
The  test  specimen  shall  be  cut,  cold,  from  the  forging,  or  full- 
sized  prolongation  of  the  same,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  forging 
and  half  way  between  the  center  and  the  outside;  the  specimens 
shall  be  longitudinal,  i.  e.,  the  length  of  the  specimen  shall 
correspond  with  the  direction  in  which  the  metal  is  most 
drawn  out  or  worked.  When  forgings  have  large  ends  or  collars, 
the  test  specimens  shall  be  taken  from  a  prolongation  of  the  same 
diameter  or  section  as  that  of  the  forging  back  of  the  large  end  or 
collar.  In  the  case  of  hollow  shafting,  either  forged  or  bored,  the 
specimen  shall  be  taken  within  the  finished  section  prolonged,  half- 
way between  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  wall  of  the  forging, 

6. — Turnings  from  the  tensile  specimen,  or  drillings  from  the 
bending  specimen,  or  drillings  from  the  small  test  ingot,  if. preferred 
by  the  inspector,  shall  be  used  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  steel 
is  within  the  limits  in  chemical  composition  specified  in  Para- 
graph 2. 

7. — Forgings  shall  be  free  from  cracks,  flaws,  seams,  or  other 
injurious  imperfections,  and  shall  conform  to  the  dimensions 
shown  on  the  drawings  furnished  by  the  purchaser,  and  shall  be 
made  and  finished  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

8. — All  forgings  shall  be  annealed.  Annealing. 
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Axle  SteeL 

1. — Axle  steel  may  be  made  by  the  open-bearth  or  crucible 
process. 

2. — Phosphorus  0.05%  maximum. 

Sulphur  0.05%  maximum. 

3. — ^Minimum  physical  properties,  as  determined  on  a  standard 
turned  test  specimen  of  i  in.  diameter  and  2  in.  gauged  length: 

Tensile  strength,  in  pounds  per  square  inch. ..  80000 
Elongation;  percentage  in  2  in 20 

4. — A  specimen  (1  in.  by  }  in.)  shall  bend,  cold,  180",  around  a 
diameter  of  IJ  in.,  without  fracture  on  the  outside  of  tbe  bent 
portion.     The  bending  test  may  be  made  by  pressure  or  by  blov^ 

5. — Turnings  from  the  tensile  test  specimen,  or  drillings  from 
the  small  test  ingot,  if  preferred  by  the  inspector,  shall  be  used  to 
determine  whether  the  melt  is  within  the  limits  in  chemical  com- 
position specified  in  Paragraph  2. 


Boiler  Plate. 

Manufacture.         1. — The  Steel  used  for  boilers  and  fire-boxes  shall  be  made  by  the 
open-hearth  process. 

Chemical  2. — Phosphorus    0.04%    maximum. 

Properties.  Sulphur    0.04%    maximum. 

Physical  3. — The  physical  properties  required  shall  be  as  follows: 

Properties. 

Tensile   strength,    desired,    in   pounds   per 

square  inch   60  000 

1  500  000 
Elongation;  minimum  percentage  in  8  in.  tltini^~strengtlL 

Character   of   fracture Silky. 

Cold  bends,  without  fracture 180",  flat. 

Allowable  4. — The  ultimate  strength  shall  come  within  4  000  lb.  of  that 

Variations.      ^^-^^ 

Chemical  6. — Chemical  determinations  of  the  percentage  of  carbon,  phos- 

^  ^"  "       phorus,  sulphur  and  manganese  shall  be  made  by  the  manufacturer 

from  a  tost  ingot  taken  at  the  time  of  the  pouring  of  each  melt  of 

steel,  and  a  correct  copy  of  such  analysis  shall  be  furnished  to  tbe 

engineer  or  his  inspector.    A  check  analysis  shall  be  made  from  the 

finished  material,  if  called  for  by  the  purchaser,  in  which  case  an 

excess  of  25<^  above  the  required  limits  will  be  allowed. 

Form  of  6. — Specimens  for  tensile  and  bending  tests  for  plates  shall  be 

'  *^**^  made  by  cutting  coupons  from  the  finished  product,  which  shall 
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linre  both  faces  rolled,  and  both  edges  milled  to  the  usual  form  of 
tli€  standard  test  specimen,  IJ  in.  wide  on  a  gauged  length  of  at 
least  9  in. ;  or  with  both  edges  parallel. 


Nickel-Steel, 
1. — ^Nickel-steel  shall  be  made  by  the  open-hearth  process. 

2 Plates,  shapes  Rivets. 

and  bars. 

Phosphorus  shall  not  exceed 0.04^  0.04% 

Sulphur  "       "         ''       0.06%'  0.04% 

Xickel,  not  less  than 3.00%  3.25% 

3. — The  physical  properties  required  shall  be  as  follows: 


Manufacture. 

Chemical 
Properties. 


Plates,  shapes,  hars  and  forcings. 
Pounds  per  square  tncn« 
Mini 


Rivets. 


Physical 
Properties. 


linimum. 

Tensile  strength 80  000  60  000  to  70  000 

Elastic  limit. . .'. 60  000  .  40  000  min. 

Elongation,  percentage  in  8  in.,  for  plates,  shapes,  bars  and  forgings; 

1  600  000 


and  also  for  rivets  = 


=  mm. 


ult.  strength 
Elongation,  percentage  in  2  in.,  for  forgings  =  26  per  cent. 

4. — Specimens  cut  from  plates,  shapes  and  bars  shall  bend,  cold.  Bending^  Tests. 
180°,  around  a  diameter  of  three  times  their  thickness,  without 
fracture  on  the  outside  of  the  bent  portion. 

5. — Specimens  cut  from  forgings  (1  in.  by  i  in.)  shall  bend, 
cold,  180°,  around  a  diameter  of  1  in.,  without  fracture  on  the  out- 
side of  the  bent  portion. 

6. — Each  rivet  rod  shall  bend  180°,  flat,  on  itself,  without  frac- 
ture on  the  outside  of  the  bent  portion. 

7. — Rivet  rods  shall  be  tested  as  rolled. 

8. — The  fracture  of  all  tension  tests  shall  show  a  fine  silky  tex- 
ture, of  a  uniform  bluish  gray  or  dove  color,  free  from  black  or 
brilliant  specks,  and  shall  show  no  sign  of  crystallization. 

9. — All  nickel-steel  forgings  shall  be  properly  annealed. 

10. — ^Annealed  eye-bars  and  similar  members,  when  full-sized 
pieces  are  tested,  shall  comply  with  the  following  requirements : 

Minimtmi  ultimate  tensile  strength, 

in  pounds  per  square  inch 75  000. 

Minimum  elastic  limit,  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  45  000. 
Minimum  elongation  in  10  ft.,  including  fracture,  12%. 
The  fracture  shall  be  mostly  silky,  and  free  from  coarse  crystals. 
Eull-sized  pieces  shall  bend,  cold,  180°,  around  a  diameter  of 

twice  their  thickness,  without  fracture. 


Character  of 
Fracture. 


Annealing. 
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Tool  steel 

1. — This  steel  is  generally  used  for  parts  which  require  hardening 
or  oil- tempering,  such  as  pivots,  friction  rollers,  hall-bearings  and 
springs. 
Manufacture.         2. — Tool   steel   shall  he  made  hy   the   open-hearth  or  cnicible 
process. 

Chemical  3. — Carbon    1.00<5c  minimum. 

PlOpertleB.  til  T_  rvr^j^v/  • 

Fhosphorus    0.04%  maximum. 


Sulphur    0.04% 

Manganese    0.50% 


u 

u 


Phosphor-B  ronze. 

Special  phosphor-bronze  shall  be  used  for  high  pressures  and 
slow  speed. 
Te«t8.  1. — The  metal  shall  have  a  minimum  elastic  limit  in  compres- 

sion of  24  000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
Test  Pieces.  2. — A  test  piece  shall  be  cut  from  a  coupon  to  be  moulded  and 

cast  on  some  portion  of  each  casting.    Test  pieces  shall  be  one-inch 
cubes,  finished. 
Composition.        3. — Phosphor-bronze  composed  of  the  following  ingredients  and 
of  the  following  proportions  has  given  satisfactory  results : 

Copper    SOc'^ 

Tin    lo^c 

Phosphor-Tin    5^; 

Phosphorus    0.2^ 

Bahhitt  Metal 

Composition.  1. — Babbitt  metal  composed  of  the  following  ingredients  and  '^f 
the  following  proportions  has  given  satisfactory  results  and  a  low 
coefficient  of  friction  (0.03  to  0.04)  : 

Tin 2  part^. 

Zinc   1  part. 

Antimony,    5^^^    of   the   weight    of   the   tin   and   zinc. 

Method  of  2. — Molt  the  zinc  and  antimony  separately.     When  both  nietab 

are  melted,  add  the  antimony  to  the  zinc,  and  stir  the  mixture  with 
an  iron  ladle.  The  tin  is  then  added  cold,  and,  when  melte<],  the 
mixture  is  stirred  thoroughly.  Before  pouring,  a  little  sal-ammoniac 
is  thrown  on  the  surface  to  collect  impurities. 


Mixinfr. 
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TYPHOID  MORTALITY 
IN  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA.* 


By    Maxsfield    Merriman    and    Winter    L.    Wilson,    Members, 

Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


Referring  to  the  discussion  by  J.  P.  A.  Maigmen,  Assoc.  Am.       Messrs. 
Soc.  C.   E.,  on  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Hazen  and  Hardy,   printed  "^'^wSSon.^^ 
in  Transactions,  Vol.  LVH,  p.  383,  the  writers  desire  to  present 
V.  full  record  of  the  typhoid  mortality  in  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Mr.  Maigrnen  says  "it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  the  influence 
which  filtration  has  had  on  this  disease  in  South  Bethlehem,"  and 
then  he  gives  figures  which  show  54  deaths  from  typhoid  and 
enteric  fever  in  1903  and  1904,  before*  the  installation  of  the  filter 
plant  in  November,  1904,  and  no  deaths  in  1905  and  1906.  Two 
inferencefi  are  evidently  intended  to  be  drawn  from  these  state- 
ments: First,  that  the  normal  mortality  from  typhoid  before  1905 
was  about  27  deaths  per  year,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  180  per  100  000 
of  the  present  population;  and  second,  that  the  influence  of  the 
filtration  of  the  water  supply  has  been  to  cause  this  disease  prac- 
tically to  disappear.  The  first  of  these  inferences  is  entirely  Tin- 
justified,  as  the  following  statistics  will  prove;  and  the  second  will 
also  be  shown  to  have  little  or  no  validity. 

The  statistics  given  by  Mr.  Maignen  are  incomplete,  as  they 
cover  only  a  short  period,  while  also  the  cases  and  deaths  given  by 

*ThiB  discussion,  called  forth  by  the  discussion  by  'J.  P.  A.  Maignen,  Asfoc.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  on  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Hazen  and  Hardy,  **  Works  for  the  Purification  of 
the  Water  Supply  of  Washington,  D.  C/'  (Transactiona^Vol.  LVII.  p.  807).  was  leceived 
too  late  to  be  orinted  with  that  oaper  in  Transactions,  It  Is  printed  here  for  the 
infonnatidn  of  those  interested  in  th«»  subject. 
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Messrs.  him  for  1903  and  1904  are  much  greater  in  number  than  those 
^^'^SlSiaoii  *°^  recorded  in  the  files  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Borou^  of 
South  Bethlehem.  The  writers  are  unable  to  explain  this  dis- 
crepancy, except  by  the  assumption  that  the  figures  include  locali- 
ties outside  of  the  limits  of  the  borough  where  the  same  water 
supply  is  used.  This  explanation,  however,  does  not  account  for 
his  statement  that  only  8  cases  and  no  deaths  occurred  in  1905  and 
1906,  for  the  official  records  of  the  Borough  of  South  Bethlehem 
show  22  cases  and  5  deaths  between  January  1st,  1905,  and  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1906. 

In  order  that  the  facts,  and  all  the  facts,  regariling  the  mortalitj 
from  typhoid  fever  in  the  Borough  of  South  Bethlehem  may  be 
known.  Table  1  is  presented.  This  table  has  been  compiled  by  the 
writers  from  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Health. 


TABLE  1. — ^Deaths  from  Typhoid  Fever  in  South  Bethlehem, 

Pa. 


1805 

1898 

1897 

1806 

1890 

1000 

1001 

1002 

1008 

1004 

1905 

!«H 

1                                        . 

Jan 

Feb 

...... 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

6  * 
4 
11 

} 

1 
1 

"i" 

i 

t 

Mar 

1 
2 

1 
2 

..... 

M^y   '. '/'..'/'.]  "V.V. '--\.'.\  V. 

, 

June 

1 

1 

July 1 

.... 
"2" 

1 

1 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

1 

1 

...... 

"2" 

2 

2 

1 
1 
1 



.... 

1 

..... 
6 

2 
1 

Nov 

Dec 

•••""■ 

...... 

1 

96 

2 

8 

Totals.... 

» 

7 

0 

8 

10 

7 

i 

An  examination  of  these  figures  shows  that  there  were  no  deaths 
from  typhoid  fever  in  1898,  that  the  number  of  deaths  increased 
each  year  until  it  reached  a  maximum  in  1903,  and  has  since  de- 
creased. There  was,  in  fact,  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  1908, 
in  which  year  147  cases  were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  and 
26  deaths  occurred.  The  cause  of  this  epidemic  was  attributed  bj 
some  to  the  water  supply  and  by  others  to  the  milk  supply,  the 
weight  of  evidence  being  that  it  was  due  to  the  water.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  the  epidemic  was  over  in  the  fall  of  1908, 
and  the  typhoid  mortality  for  1905-1906  has  been  at  practically 
the  same  rate  as  in  the  years  1899-1900.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  from  typhoid  during  the  years  1896-1902  was  32,  or  an 
average  of  4  deaths  per  year,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the 
normal  typhoid  mortality  in  South  Bethlehem,  uninfluenced  either 
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by  epidemics  or  by  filtration.  The  epidemic  of  1903,  due  probably  Messrs. 
to  pollution  of  the  water  supply,  caused  this  normal  rate  of  4  to  Wilson, 
be  raised  to  26.  The  average  mortality  in  the  two  years,  1905-1906, 
is  2.5,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  decrease  from  4  to  2.5 
can  properly  be  ascribed  to  fiiltration  when  it  is  seen  that  the  same 
average  of  2.5  is  found  for  the  two  years,  1899-1900,  and  a  still 
lower  one  for  the  two  years,  1898-1899! 

South  Bethlehem  derives  its  water  supply  fl-om  the  Lehigh 
River.  AUentown,  five  miles  up  stream,  derives  its  water  supply 
from  springs,  and  discharges  a  considerable  quantity  of  sewage 
into  the  same  river.  Table  2  gives  the  facts  regarding  the  mor- 
tality from  typhoid  fever  in  AUentown,  as  compiled  by  the  writers 
from  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  that  city: 

TABLE  2. — Deaths    from    Typhoid    Fever   in    Allentowx,    Pa. 


1885 


Jan t 

Feb ;  8 

Mar. I  2 

Apr '  7 

?«y ,  8 

June. I  1 

Jnly •  4 

Auir I  10 

8^ 8 

Oct ,  7 

Nov 1 

Dec I  2 


Totals...     48 


1886 

1897 

1888 

1890 

1900 

1901 

1908 

1908 
1 

1904 

190R 

8 

8 

8 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

8 

1 

8 

8 

8 

8 

4 

1 

8 

4 

8 

8 

1 

1 

4 

8 

8 

8 
8 

1 
8 

8 
8 

1 
8 

1 

8 

'\'ii" 

8 
4 

8 
8 

1 
1 

...... 

8 

..... 

8 



8 

8 

1 

8 

8 

I 

4 

8 

1 

4 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1 

87 

8 

4 

...... 

8 

1 

8 

8 

11 

1 

1 

8 

5 

1 

8 

8 

5 
66 

1 

8 

8 

• 

80 

18 

82 

84. 

11 

17 

17 

17 

18 

1906 


1 
8 
2 
8 
8 
1 
8 
1 
1 
8 


18 


Table  2  shows  fluctuations  similar  to  those  in  the  table  for 
South  Bethlehem,  the  number  of  deaths  being  greater  because  of 
the  larger  population  of  AUentown.  The  typhoid  epidemic  of  1903 
in  South  Bethlehem  was  preceded  by  one  in  AUentown  in  1902; 
the  rise  of  the  number  of  deaths  in  years  prior  to  1902,  and  the 
substequent  decrease,  show  a  similarity  to  the  fluctuations  in  the 
figures  for  South^  Bethlehem.  The  average  mortality  for  the  seven 
years  preceding  1902  is  22  per  year,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as 
the  normal  rate  for  Allehtown* independent  of  epidemics  or  filtra- 
tion. The  epidemic  of  1902  caused  the  normal  yearly  mortality 
rate  of  22  to  rise- to  66,  aild  then, 'for  the  four  years  following,  the 
average  rate. dropped  to  about  18.  This  drop  in  typhoid  mortality 
after  1902  cannot  be  attributed  to  filtration,  since  AUentown  has 
no  plant  for  this  TJurpose. 

In  order  to  compare  propierly  the  foregoing  statistics  of  typhoid 
mortality  for  South  Bethltehem  and  AUentown,  it  is  necessary  to 
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Messrs.        reduce  them  to  a  common  basis,  and  the  number  of  deaths  per 
Wilson.        100  000   of   population   has   been   computed.     In    doing   this,   the 
population  of  the  two  towns  for  each  year  was  first  determined  bj 
interpolation  from  the  census  records,  as  follows: 

1895 
South  Bethlehem  . .  11  770 
Allentown 80  320 

1901 
South  Bethlehem..  13  630 
Allentown 36  430 

The  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  per  100  000  of  population  are 
then  as  follow  for  each  of  the  years,  1895-1906 : 


1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

12  060 

12  360 

12  650 

12  950 

13  241 

31  340 

32  360 

33  31)0 

34  400 

35  41« 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

13  830 

14  120 

14  420 

14  700 

15  (KiU 

37  460 

38  480 

39  550 

40  620 

41  690 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

South  Bethlehem .  . . 

25.5 

16.6 

56.6 

0.0 

15.4 

ii2.7 

Allentown 

158.3 

63.8 

40.2 

65.9 

69.8 

31.1 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

South  Bethlehem .  . . 

37.0 

72.3 

184.8 

48.5 

20.4 

(13.3) 

Allentown 

46.7 

173.6 

44.2 

43.0 

44.3 

(43.2) 

These  figures  show  the  average  yearly  typhoid  death  rate  per 
100  000  of  population  for  the  eleven  years,  1895-1906,  to  be  45.4 
lor  South  Bethlehem  and  71.0  for  Allentown.  Omitting  the  epidemic 
years  of  1903  at  South  Bethlehem  and  those  of  1895  and  1902  at 
Allentown,  the  average  annual  death  rate  per  100  000  of  population 
has  been  31.5  for  South  Bethlehem  and  49.9  for  Allentown.  The 
epidemic  of  1903  in  South  Bethlehem  caused  the  typhoid  mortality 
for  that  year  to  be  nearly  six  times  the  average  rate,  while  that  at 
Allentown  in  1902  caused  the  rate  for  that  year  to  be  about  three 
and  one-half  times  the  average  rate.  In  the  second  year  follow- 
ing these  epidemics,  the  typhoid  death  rate  in  both  towns  dropped 
below  the  average.  The  remarkable  similarity  of  the  curves  for 
the  two  towns  leads  to  the  probable  conclusion  that  the  typhoid 
epidemic  of  1903  in  South  Bethlehem  might  have  been  due  to 
that  which  prevailed  in  Allentown  in  1902.  This  conclusion  it 
strengthened  by  the  facts  that  the  water  supply  of  the  Lehigh 
River  is  always  more  or  less  polluted  by  the  drainage  of  Allen- 
town, and  that  the  two  epidemics  were  separated  only  by  an  in- 
terval of  about  four  months.  The  drop  of  both  curves  in  the  two 
years  following  the  epidemics,  together  with  the  known  fact  that 
the  Allentown  supply  has  never  been  filtered,  furnishes  evidence 
that  the  decrease  of  typhoid  fever  in  South  Bethlehem  in  1906 
and  1906  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  filtration  plant  which 
was  put  into  operation  in  November,  1904. 
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LIGHTHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION 
IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Discussion.* 


By  Charles  E.  L.  B.  Davis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


Charles  E.  L.  B.  Davis^  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.t  (by  letter). — The  Mr.  Davis, 
writer  has  read  this  paper  with  much  interest,  and  wishes  to  offer 
some  criticism  on  the  asserted  indestructibility  of  the  native  hard 
woods  by  the  teredo  and  the  white  ant. 

In  the  harbor  works  of  the  Port  of  Manila  there  were  two 
dredges  of  the  endless-chain  bucket  type,  built  by  the  Spaniards  and 
used  by  the  Philippine  Government  in  dredging  the  mouth  of  the 
Pasig  River.  These  dredges  dug  up  at  various  times  pieces  of 
native  wood,  and  several  pieces  of  molave  were  in  the  office  of  the 
works  of  the  port  on  the  Malecon  Drive  in  Manila  when  the  writer 
left  the  islands.  These  pieces  had  probably  dropped  from  the 
decks  of  passing  boats,  and,  like  most  of  the  native  woods,  being 
heavier  than  water,  had  sunk  to  the  bottom.  These  pieces  of  molave 
were  honeycombed  by  the  teredo.  The  appearance  of  the  wood  in- 
dicated that  it  had  not  been  long  in  the  water.  In  addition  to  the 
boring  of  the  teredo, .  there  were  several  perfectly  round,  smooth 
holes,  about  i  in.  in  diameter,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  fiber  of  the  wood  and  passing  entirely  through  the  specimens. 
Apparently,  these  were  made  by  the  same  animal  that  bores  similar 
holes  in  the  soft  adobe  stone  used  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  con- 

•  This  dtociiMlon  (of  the  paper  by  Spenoer  Cosby,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  printed  in  Pro- 
eeedUng9  for  November,  1906),  is  printed  in  Proceedings  In  order  that  the  views  ez- 
prened  may  be  brought  before  all  members  for  further  discussion. 

t  Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army. 
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Mr.  Davis,  struction  of  the  sea-walls  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig  River,  several 
specimens  of  which  the  writer  obtained  alive  from  the  cavities  of 
this  stone.  It  is  one  of  the  family  of  Pholadidie,  a  bivalve  moUusk 
that  bores  into  wood  and  stone. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  wharves  or  slips  which  are  to  be 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  in  the  harbor  inside  of  the 
breakwater  at  Manila  are  to  have  concrete  piers  on  pile  founda- 
tions, with  steel  superstructures. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  that  by  allowing  no  wood  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  sinking  the  lower  parts  of  the 
posts  in  concrete  piers,  as  a  precaution  against  the  attack  of  the 
white  ant,  the  writer  will  relate  his  experience.  During  a  portion 
of  liis  stay  in  Manila  he  lived  on  Nozaleda  Street,  in  one  of  the 
buildings  erected  by  the  Spaniards  for  occupancy  by  the  engineer 
officers  of  their  army.  The  United  States  Quartermasters  Depart- 
ment had  built,  over  the  doors  and  windows,  rain  sheds  of  corru- 
gated galvanized  iron;  those  over  the  windows  were  supported  by 
brackets  and  those  over  the  doors  by  posts  on  concrete  blocks,  a* 
shown  by  the  photograph,  Plate  XI.  These  posts  were  of  native  hard 
wood,  but,  as  they  were  painted,  the  writer  does  not  know  whether 
or  not  they  were  of  molave. 

On  the  further  post,  as  can  be  plainly  seen  in  the  photograph, 
was  a  crack,  either  a  wind-shake  or  a  sun-check.  Sitting  on  the 
porch  one  day,  the  writer  observed  a  winged  ant  flying  around  this 
crack,  evidently  examining  it  very  carefully,  alighting  frequently 
and  going  into  it  as  far  as  possible.  A  few  mornings  later,  it  was 
seen  that  a  white  ant  gallery  or  tunnel  had  been  built  from  the 
ground  up  over  the  cement  base  and  about  a  foot  or  more  up  the 
post  in  a  direct  line  toward  the  crack.  The  writer  scraped  the 
tunnel  off  and  killed  the  ants  by  stamping  on  them;  but,  a  few 
mornings  afterward,  he  observed  that  the  same  thing  had  taken 
place,  a  tunnel  had  been  built  during  the  night  a  little  higher  up 
the  post  than  before.  This  time  the  writer  scraped  off  the  gallery, 
poured  kerosene  over  the  ants,  which  killed  them  instantly,  and 
saturated  the  ground  with  the  oil,  which  seemed  to  discourage  the 
ants,  for  he  saw  no  further  attempts  to  enter  the  post  during  his 
stay  in  the  house. 

Evidently,  any  opening,  however  small,  will  afford  an  entrance 
to  this  pest,  which  \yill  go  to  great  trouble  to  reach  the  opening, 
and  great  precautions  will  have  to  be  taken  to  ensure  freedom  from 
the  attacks  of  this  insect. 

Johnson's  Cyclopedia,  in  the  article  on  Termites,  says  there  are 
several  kinds  of  individuals  in  each  nest:  (1)  sexual  individuak 
kings  and  queens;  (2)  neuters,  abortive  males  and  females,  workers 
and  soldiers;  (3)  larvae '^f  males  and  females,  workers  and  soldiers; 
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and  (4)  nymphs  of  the  same.  The  males  and  females  when  thoy  Mr.  Davis, 
come  to  maturity  have  wings.  The  workers  measure  from  i  to  I 
in.  in  lengthy  have  soft,  white  bodies,  and  no  eyes.  They  habitually 
8Toid  air  and  light.  When  they  desire  to  reach  a  certain  point,  a 
covered  gallery  is  immediately  built  to  that  point,  that  th^  may 
reach  it  imseen. 

The  above  description  from  the  Cyclopedia  corresponds  to  the 
writer's  observations  as  far  as  they  extended.  The  ants  he  saw, 
that  is,  the  workers,  looked  like  white,  blind  grubs,  about  i  in.  long, 
and  were  very  active  when  disturbed.  The  gallery  was  made  of 
earth  moistened  with  some  secretion  of  the  ant,  and  was  about  the 
color  of  potter's  clay  when  fresh;  it  becomes  very  hard  in  time.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  in  exterior  diameter,  and  adheres 
very  firmly  to  wood  and  stone.  They  only  work  on  the  gallery  at 
night  or  in  the  dark. 
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RAINFALL, 
AND  RUN-OFF  IN  STORM-WATER  SEWEKS. 

Discussion.* 


By  William  C.  Hoad^  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


WiLLUM  C.  HoAD,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter.)— 
The  fact  that  the  run-off  per  unit  of  area  from  small  areas  is 
greater  than  that  from  large  areas  is  clearly  recognized,  and  is 
conceded  to  be  due  to  the  higher  maximum  rates  of  rainfall  obtain- 
ing for  the  short  period  of  time  necessary  for  the  concentration  of 
the  flood  waters  from  all  parts  of  the  small  area  than  for  tbe 
longer  period  required  for  concentration  in  the  case  of  the  laiger 
iirea.  This  is  taken  account  of,  in  many  of  the  formulas,  by  intro- 
ducing some  power  of  the  area,  A,  or  of  both  the  area  and  the  gen- 
eral slope,  S,  into  the  expression  for  the  run-off,  thus  assuming 
that  the  time  of  concentration  is  a  function  of  the  area.  Even 
when  the  rational  formula,  Q  =  ACI,  is  used,  the  time  of  con- 
centration, for  which  the  intensity,  I,  is  taken,  is  oftentimes  de- 
termined by  a  subordinate  formula  involving  the  area  and  the 
slope.  The  writer  has  in  the  past  spent  considerable  time  in  at- 
tempting to  obtain  a  satisfactory  expression  for  the  time,  T,  in 
terms  of  some  function  of  the  area.  A,  and  its  general  slope,  S, 
with  the  idea  in  view  of  incorporating  such  an  expression  vith  a 
rainfall  formula  and  a  variable  run-off  factor,  but  has  finalt 
pi  veil  it  up.     He  had  come  to  believe,  moreover,  that  this  cannot 

*  This  discussion  (of  the  paper  bv  Charles  Emerson  Oregory,  Assoc.  M.  Am.So&C 
E.,  printed  in  Proceedings  for  November,  1906)  is  printed  in  Prheeeding$  in  nrdarttil 
the  views  expressed  may  be  brought  l)efore  all  members  for  furUier  discU88l<ML 
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be  done  with  as  close  an  approach  to  accuracy  as  is  demanded  by  Mr.  Hoad. 
the  importance  of  the  results  involved. 

The  time  of  concentration  of  any  given  area  is  a  function  of 
the  distance  through  which  the  water  falling  upon  the  extreme 
limits  must  pass  through  in  order  to  reach  the  point  in  question, 
and  of  its  velocity  of  flow  in  passing  through  this  distance.  This 
distance  is  not  a  function  of  the  area,  for  areas  of  the  same  size 
but  of  different  shapes  give  different  distances,  as  may  be  seen  by 
Fig.  12  and  Table  12.     Here,  with  the  assumed  directions  of  flow, 


> 


(o) 


Fio.  12. 


TABLE  12. — ^Relation  between  Abea  and  Distance^  fob  Drain- 
age Areas  of  Different  Shafes^  and  for  Different  General 
Eoutes  for  Sewers,  as  Indicated  in  Fig.  12. 

(a)  D=:U7  y/A  0>)  D  =  443  ^A  (c)  D  =  482  ^A 

Ul)  D  =  313  s/A  (c)  J)  =  296  l/A  {f)  D  =  302  yJA 

(g)  D  =  296  y/A  (h)  D  =  330  y/A  ( i)  D  =  381  ^^ 

indicated  by  the  arrows,  the  ratios  between  the  distances  and  the 
square  root  of  the  area  are  seen  to  vary  from  295  to  483.  More- 
over, it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that,  on  account  of  local 
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Mr.  Hoad.  topographical  conditions,  the  routes  taken  by  sewer  lines  are  often 
more  or  less   circuitous,   and   this   constitutes    another  important 
source  of  irregularity  with  which  the  area  has  nothing  to  do.   In 
the  sewer  map  and  tables  accompanying  the  paper  by  W.  C.  Pann- 
ley,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  on  the  Walworth  Sewer  at  Cleveland  *  the 
twenty-three  sub-areas  tributary  to  this  sewer  are  shown,  and  the 
number  of  acres,  and,  also,  "the  number  of  feet  from  the  remotest 
lateral  to  the  point  of  discharge  into  Walworth  Sewer"  are  given 
for  each  area.    The  ratios  of  these  distances  to  the  square  root  of 
the  number  of  acres  in  their  respective  areas  vary  from  about  lOO 
to  more  than  600.     Of  the  twenty-three  areas,  five  give  ratios  of 
less  than  250,   and  eight  of   more  than  450.     The  mean  of  the 
largest  25%  of  the  ratios  is  2.8  times  the  mean  of  the  smallest  25 
I>er  cent.     The  figures  given  neglect  the  relatively  small  distance 
that  the  storm-water  must  run  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  be- 
fore  reaching   the   street   inlet;    but,   since  the   variation  in  the 
ratios  does  not  coincide  with  the  variation  in  the  size  of  the  areas, 
this  omission  should  not  vitiate  the  above  comparison. 

Neither  is  the  velocity  of  flow — the  other  factor  of  the  time 
of  concentration — entirely  dependent  upon  the  general  slope  of  the 
surface,  or  of  the  sewer,  or  even  upon  a  combination  of  the  slope 
and  the  area.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  determined  by  the  slope  and 
the  quantity  of  water  flowing,  but  the  area  is  a  very  inaccurate 
measure  of  this  latter  because  of  the  widely  different  degrees  of 
imperviousness  possessed  by  different  areas.  Taken  on  the  whole, 
the  slope,  8,  and  the  area.  A,  are  at  best  only  uncertain  guides  for 
the  determination  of  the  proper  rainfall  rate,  R,  to  use. 

The  writer  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that,  ordinarily,  it  is 
preferable  to  determine  the  time  of  concentration  directly  in  each 
particular  area;  that  is,  to  scale  the  distance  from  a  map,  estimate 
it  carefully,  or  measure  it  out  on  the  ground,  and  to  compute  the 
time  from  this  and  the  calculated  velocity  of  flow,  the  velocity 
being  determined  with  sufficient  exactness  from  the  known  slopes 
t'.nd  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  water.  A  more  or 
less  arbitrary  addition  of  a  few  minutes  should  then  be  made  to 
this,  to  allow  for  the  time  required  for  the  water  to  reach  the 
sewer.  With  the  time,  T,  determined,  the  intensity  of  rainfall,  /, 
proper  for  this  area,  should  be  taken  from  a  curve  or  formula,  the 
run-off  factor  should  then  be  decided,  and  the  quantity,  Q,  com- 
puted. 

This  method,  of  course,  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  ej^tent 
Its  chief  advantages  are  its  flexibility  and  its  rationality.  It  may 
be  used  with  essential  accuracy  on  an  area  of  any  reasonable  shape. 

♦  TraTinartion^,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  LV,  p.  841. 
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slope  and  size,  and  under  any  conditions  of  rainfall,  provided  that  Mr.  Hoad. 
these  conditions  of  rainfall  and  topography  are  known;  if  they 
are  not  known,  and  have  to  be  guessed  at,  is  at  least  as  accurate 
as  any  of  the  other  formulas.    The  advantage  of  a  rational  over  an 
empirical  method  is  obvious. 

The  leading  disadvantage  that  has  been  urged  against  this 
method  is  that  its  application  is  tedious  and  involves  preliminary 
estimates  of  distance  and  time.  This  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
serious  objection,  however,  as  the  small  amount  of  extra  office 
work  is  quite  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  importance  of 
an  accurate  determination.  Moreover,  the  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  local  conditions  x>ertaining  to  each  area,  which  is  a  requisite 
to  the  proper  use  of  the  method,  is  certainly  conducive  to  more 
intelligent  design.  Probably  a  more  frequent,  though  less  recog- 
nized, obstacle  is  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  method  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  local  rainfall  curve.  In  case  very  little  is  known 
of  the  local  rainfall  rates,  other  than  those  for  a  1-hour  period  or 
longer,  it  is  much  easier  to  shift  the  whole  responsibility  to  some 
formula  that  does  concern  itself  with  variations  in  the  rainfall 
rate. 

The  writer  has  developed  for  himself  a  method  of  using  the 
rational  formula  which  avoids  some  of  the  disadvantages  men- 
tioned, and  which  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  others. 

The  general  formula,  as  usually  stated,  is: 

Q=AC1    (1) 

in  which 

Q  =  the  run-off,  in  cubic  feet  i)er  second ; 

A  =  the  area,  in  acres ; 

(7  =  the  ratio  of  rainfall  to  run-off;  depending  largely 
upon  the  imperviousness,  but  modified  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  length  of  time  required  for  concentra- 
tion; 

7  =  the  rainfall  intensity,  in  inches  per  hour,  for  the 
time  of  concentration,  T, 

The  writer,  in  common  with  many  others,  has  collected  and 
studied  numerous  rainfall  data,  particularly  those  for  the  Middle 
West.  For  those  storms  for  which  it  is  ordinarily  desirable  to 
provide,  in  designing  storm  sewers,  he  has  expressed  the  relation 
between  the  intensity  and  the  duration  of  the  downpour  by  the 
equation : 

y_     160 

w+~r ^^> 

which  is  of  the  form  used  by  Professor  Talbot,  Mr.  Kuichling, 
and  others,  but  with  the  numerical  constants  changed  to  suit  local 
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Mr.  Hoad.  meteorological  conditions,  and  also  to  exclude  very  high  rates  of 
rainfall  of  infrequent  occurrence. 

The  relation  between  the  intensity  of  rainfall  and  the  duration 
of  the  downpour — in  other  words,  the  rainfall  curve — ^varies  in 
different  sections  of  the  country ;  moreover,  even  in  the  same  sec- 
tion, different  engineers  will  place  different  valuations  upon  the 
importance  of  providing  for  the  less  frequent  rates.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  entirely  appropriate  in  a  single  city  to  design  one  sewer  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  heaviest  storm  of  a  generation,  and  at  the 
same  time  design  others  with  such  capacity  that  they  may  be  «- 
pected  to  be  surcharged  every  year  or  two.  These  variations  in  the 
rainfall  curve  may  be  expressed  with  essential  accuracy  by  a  co- 
efficient. Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  precipitation  records  hsTe 
been  reported,  data  regarding  the  maximum  rate  lasting  for  1  hour» 
in  different  localities,  are  more  commonly  available  than  those  for 
any  other  periods,  and  probably  most  engineers  have  a  much  more 
accurate  idea  of  the  ordinary  maximum  hourly  rate  for  their  own 
localities  and  of  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  than  of  the  rstes 
for  shorter  periods  of  time.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  a  co- 
efficient based  on  the  rate  of  rainfall  lasting  for  1  hour  may  be 
easily  and  accurately  applied.  The  rainfall  curve  given  in  Equa- 
tion 2  may  then  be  written 

Iz=R  -J^- (3) 

in  which 

i^==the  maximum   rate  of  rainfall  which  it  is  deemed 

expedient  to  consider,  and  lasting  for  the  period  of 

1  hour. 

The  value  of  R,  in  the  writer's  curve,  is  2.    If  it  be  taken  as  1.5, 

the  curve  will  be  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Kuichling,  shown  in 

Fig.  1.* 

Calling  Q'  the  run-off,  in  cubic  feet  per  second  per  acre,  and 

80 
substituting  R  ^q   i    y  ^or  I,  Equation  1  may  be  written 

<?'  =  ^«2(r^r ''> 

which  is  the  writer's  run-off  formula. 

In  this  equation,  R  will  probably  vary  for  different  localitiei 
and  conditions  from  as  low  as  1.0  to  2.5,  or  perhaps  more,  and  C 
may  range  all  the  way  from  0.10  to  nearly  if  not  quite  1.00;  this 
will  give  RC  a.  range  of  from  perhaps  0.20  to  2.00,  as  outside  vaheB. 
In  Fig.  13  curves  are  drawn  for  this  equation  giving  the  run-of,  in 
cubic  foot  per  socond  per  acre,  for  varying  periods  of  time,  ind 
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Mr.  Hoad. 


o 

8 


o 


Run-Off,  in  cnbic.feet  per  second  per  acre 

•^        r        **        J*  '      e 

8  ^  S  g  S 


8 
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Mr.  Hoad.  for  values  oi  RG  varying  by  tenths  from  0.20  to  2.00.  The  use  of 
diagrams  of  this  kind  is  to  be  recommended,  as  it  not  only  saves 
time>  but,  which  is  of  much  greater  importance,  also  enables  the 
user  to  see  something  of  the  significance  of  the  assumptions  which 
he  perforce  must  make  in  any  calculation  of  run-oflF. 

The  derivation  of  the  time,  T,  may  be  somewhat  tedious,  but 
the  determination  of  this  factor  with  essential  accuracy  is  believed 
to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  the 
small  amount  of  time  necessary  for  it.  The  method  already  use! 
by  Mr.  Parmley  and  others,  and  suggested  by  Mr.  Gregory,  of 
computing  the  actual  time  of  flow  in  the  tributary  sewers,  the 
lengthy  grade  and  (approximate)  quantity  of  water  being  previouslj 
known,  and  of  adding  to  this  an  allowance  of  a  few  minutes  for 
the  time  required  for  the  water  to  reach  the  inlet,  is  certainly  to 
be  reconunended.  Even  if  these  data  are  not  available,  as  in  the 
case  of  areas  only  partially  sewered,  they  may  be  estimated  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  the  "average"  slope,  8,  which  is  somewhat 
indefinite. 

As  a  help  in  determining  the  time,  T,  Table  13  is  given.  This 
shows  the  velocities,  in  feet  per  minute,  when  "flowing  full"  in 
circular  sewers  from  18  in.  to  10  ft.  in  diameter,  on  grades  of  from 
1  to  40  per  1000.  They  are  adapted  from  a  table  computed  from 
Kutter's  formula,  in  which  n  has  a  value  of  0.015. 


TABLE  13. — Velocities,  in  Feet  per  Minute,  ix  Sewers  Flowixc 
Full.    From  Kutter's  Formula,  with  n=  0.015. 


Diameter  of  Sewer,  in  Feet. 


1.5 


8.5 


.s 


».5 


Diameter  of  Sewer,  in  Inches. 


6       I      H 


10 


1 

IH 

90 

24 

80 

86 

42 

48 
190 

60 
220 

72 

94 
903 



1 

no 

180 

160 

170 

2S0 

») 

2 

im 

160 

190 

220 

240 

270 

810 

850 

480 

49U 

4 

1   190 

230 

270 

810 

860 

880 

440 

600 

000 

Tfi 

6 

230 

280 

880 

880 

480 

460 

540 

610 

740 

WO 

8 

£frf) 

880 

880 

440 

490 

640 

(SO 

710 

Mf> 

g») 

10 

300 

870 

480 

490 

640 

600 

700 

7») 

960 

11U> 

15 

360 

450 

520 

600 

660 

780 

850 

970 

1  leo 

... 

20 

,   420 

470 

,   510 

'  6ro 

6W) 

520 
6K0 
B30 

780 

600 
680 
740 
800 
860 

690 
780 
850 
920 
980 

770 
'   860 

950 
1020 
1090 

880 

940 

1040 

1120 

990 
1110 

1  180 

...••••• 

26 

^ 



86 

1 

,      1     

40 

t ■  

)•••••••• 
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The  manner  of  using  the  diagrams,  then,  is  £rst  to  determine  Mr.  Hoad. 
as  nearly  as  practicable  the  time  of  concentration,  T;  then,  from 
the  diagram,  take  out  the  run-off»  in  cubic  feet  per  second  per 
acre,  corresponding  to  this  time  and  to  the  value  oi  BG  previously 
decided  upon;  then  multiply  this  by  the  area  in  acres. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  comparison  with  the  formulas  given  in 
Mr.  Gregory's  Table  4,  the  writer  has  computed  Table  14,  which 


TABLE  14. — Results  of  Use  of  Rin-Off  Formula, 

80 

'20 +  r 

FOR  THE  Areas  and  Slopes  Indk  atkd. 


Q'  =CR, 


1 

I 

10  A 
S=  1 

CRIS8. 

1  .S  r=  10 

1 

1 

800 
........ 

11 

20 

1 

100  A 

S=  1 

1(30 
86 

57 
107 

CREB. 

lOOOi 
S  =  i 

220 
72 

860 

I^CBES. 

'  -s  =  to 

'      580 
*"29  ■ 
'      660 

!    1220 

10  000  Acres. 

1 

.S  =  10 

420 

...  .^.. 

90 

.S'=  1 

800 
156 

•  •  •      •  «  •  • 

1820 

S=  10 

Arenge     vfloclty     of, 
water,  in  feet  per 
minute ■ 

lao 

80 

7H0 

T,  after  addingr  8  mln. . 
r,  after  adding  5  min . . 

62 

V»  when  R  -  ( .80,           i 
and  C  =  0.60 

8 

3900 

V,  when  i2  =  1.60, 

andC  =  0.eO 1 

1 

15 

167 

650 

8  410 

7820 

gives  similar  values  for  the  formula  just  developed.  The  distances 
were  estimated  at  443  y/A,  the  areas  being  twice  as  long  as  broad, 
and  the  velocities  were  assumed  as  indicated.  Arbitrary  additions 
of  8  min.  in  the  case  of  the  1  to  1 000  slope,  and  of  5  min.  in  that 
of  the  10  to  1  000  slope,  were  made  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the 
water  to  reach  the  sewer.  In  order  to  make  the  run-off  for  100 
acres  with  the  10  to  1 000  slope  equal  to  90,  and  thus  fulfill  the 
conditions  required  of  the  other  formulas,  R  was  put  equal  to 
0.80,  certainly  a  lower  value  than  should  ordinarily  be  assumed  in 
practice.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  table  are  given  similarly  com- 
puted quantities  for  a  value  of  jB  =  1.6,  C  remaining  the  same, 
which  probably  more  nearly  represent  average  conditions  than  those 
above. 
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forwarded  to  the  Secreitary  prior  to  the  final  publication. 

FREEMAN  CLARKE  COFFIN,  H.  Am.  Soe.  C.  E.* 


Died  November  11th,  1906. 


Freeman  Clarke  Coffin  was  born  in  Boston,  on  September  14th, 
1856.  He  was  the  son  of  Alonzo  King  and  Mary  E.  Coffin.  His 
early  life  was  spent  in  Patten,  Maine,  where  he  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  when  the  support  of 
the  family  fell  upon  his  shoulders,  and  it  became  necessary  for  him 
to  go  into  business.  For  a  year  or  two  he  served  in  a  general  store, 
and  then  began  the  manufacture  of  furniture  in  a  small  way.  In 
the  next  ten  years  he  built  up  the  largest  establishment  of  its 
kind  in  the  town. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  outlook  for  the  future,  he  moved  to  Boston, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  entered  the  works  of  the  Coffin  Valve 
Company,  and  two  years  later  the  office  of  the  late  M.  M.  Tidd,  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  one  of  the  leading  civil  engineers  of  Kew  Eng- 
land, who  was  devoting  himself  largely  to  water-works  construc- 
tion. There  Mr.  Coffin  began  his  technical  studies,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  his  future  success. 

In  1894  Mr.  Coffin  opened  his  own  office  in  Boston,  and  in 
1905  took  into  partnership  his  principal  assistant,  Mr.  Lewis  D. 
Thorpe. 

Notwithstanding  the  character  of  his  early  training,  and  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  take  up  engineering  work  until  middle  life, 
by  dint  of  hard  work  and  constant  application,  Mr.  Coffin,  in  the 
course  of  a  comparatively  short  professional  career,  made  an  en- 
viable name  for  himself  among  the  foremost  engineers  of  New 
England.  His  professional  work  was  largely  along  the  lines  of 
water-works  and  sewerage  construction,  though  he  was  often  con- 
sulted and  had  testified  many  times  in  water-works  valuation  and 
water  diversion  cases  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

"Sir.  Coffin  was  a  Member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  New  England 
Water  Works  Association,  and  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  of 
Boston.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  Chairman  of  the  Sanitaiy 
Section   of  that   Society   (for  the  formation  of  which  Section  he 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  Leonard  Metcalf,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  William  S.  Jobs- 
son,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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was  laigely  responsible),  and  had  been  nominated  as  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Water  Works  Association. 

Mr.  Coffin's  keen  interest  in  the  technical  side  of  his  profession, 
and  in  the  work  of  the  engineering  societies,  is  attested  by  the 
admirable  papers  and  discussions  which  came  from  his  pen.  Among 
these  might  be  mentioned  his  discussions  before  this  Society  on 
papers  upon  "The  Financial  Management  of  Water  Works"  and 
"The  Valuation  of  Water  Works  Property,"  and  his  papers  before 
the  New  England  Water  Works  Association  upon  "The  Financial 
Management  of  Water  Works;"  "Standpipes  and  Their  Design;" 
"Friction  in  Several  Pumping  Mains;"  "Corrosion  of  Pipes;" 
"Application  of  Gas,  Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines  to  Pumping  Ma- 
chinerj',"  and  "Covered  Reservoirs  and  Their  Design." 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  his  services  to  the  engineering  pro- 
fession grew  out  of  his  paper  presented  before  the  New  England 
Water  Works  Association,  containing  "A  Few  Notes  on  Cast-Iron 
Pipe,"  which  led  to  his  appointment  as  Chairman  of  the  Conunittee 
of  that  Society  which  drafted  the  "Standard  Specifications  for  Cast 
Iron  Tipe  and  Special  Castings."  These  specifications  have  been 
substantially  adopted  by  the  American  Water  Works  Association, 
and  are  now  coming  into  general  use.  Mr.  Coffin  also  published  a 
handbook  entitled  "Graphical  Solution  of  Hydraulic  Problems" 
which  has  won  favorable  comment,  and  has  passed  through  two 
editions. 

He  died  at  his  home  in  West  Medford,  on  November  11th,  1906, 
leaving  a  wife  and  four  sons. 

While  the  demands  of  his  professional  practice  prevented  Mr. 
Coffin  from  attending  the  meetings  of  this  Society  to  any  great 
extent,  he  took  a  very  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  local 
societies,  and  was  widely  and  very  favorably  known  professionally 
throughout  New  England,  and  in  the  adjoining  States  and 
Provinces.  Studious  in  mind,  honest  in  conviction,  and  courteous 
in  manner,  Mr.  Coffin  won  for  himself  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  In  his  death  the  profession 
loses  an  able  and  clear-headed  thinker;  the  community,  an  honest 
and  public-spirited  man. 

Mr.  Coffiba  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  on  February  6th,  1895. 
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WALLACE  CLYDE  JOHNSON,  H.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £. 


1 


Died  December  15th,  1906. 


Wallace  Clyde  Johnson  was  born  in  Granville,  Massachusetts, 
on  May  2l8t,  1869.  He  was  a  son  of  James  W.  and  Frances  A. 
Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  hi» 
native  town,  and  in  the  years  1880-82  attended  Williams  Coflege. 
In  1884  he  was  graduated  from  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  accepted  a  position  with  the  Holyoke  Water 
Power  Company,  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  as  Assistant  Enjrincer. 
While  occuping  this  position,  his  ability,  energy  and  engineerinjr 
skill  commanded  attention.  When  Clemens  Herschel,  M.  Am.  Soc 
C.  E.,  of  Holyoke,  was  requested  to  recommend  an  engineer  to  take 
charge  of  the  development  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Hydraulic  Power 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  Wal- 
lace C.  Johnson  was  the  man  recommended. 

This  was  in  1886.  and  it  requires  but  a  casual  review  of  the 
hydro-electric  conditions  in  the  United  States  to  understand  fully 
what  this  recommendation  meant.  The  period  since  then  has 
been  one  of  trul.v  wonderful  accomplishments  in  the  hydro-electric 
development  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Johnson  remained  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Hydraulic  Power  and  Manufacturing  Company  until  1900,  at  whicb 
time  he  became  the  Consulting  Engineer,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  death.  While  he  was  Chief  Engineer  of  that  company  ho 
designed  and  had  executed,  under  his  supervision,  the  hydro-elec- 
tric development  of  this  Company  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Niagara  River,  this  being  the  pioneer  hydro-electric  development 
of  the  country,  using  turbines  under  a  head  of  more  than  200  ft. 
This  plant,  as  well  as  many  others  which  he  designed,  will  stand 
as  monuments  to  his  memory. 

In  1900  Mr.  Johnson  accepted  the  position  of  Chief  Enginwr 
of  the  Shawinigan  Water  and  Power  Company.  He  designed  their 
plant  at  Shawinigan  Falls,  Quebec,  Canada,  which  is  the  largest 
water-power  development  in  the  Dominion,  The  water-wheels  used 
in  this  plant  were,  at  the  time  of  their  installation,  the  largest  ever 
built,  and  the  transmission  line  from  Shawinigan  Falls  to  Montreal 
was  the  longest  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

On  June  11th,  1906,  Governor  Higgins  appointed  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Water  Supply  Commission,  and  the  broad  field  of 
the  Commission  was  particularly  interesting  to  a  man  of  his 
attainments. 

Mr.  Johnson's  advice  was  continually  sought  by  compames  con* 
templating  water-power  development  and  by  those  desiring  to  re- 
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model  or  enlarge  plants  already  built.  He  made  examinations  and 
reports  on  water-power  propositions  covering  the  United  States 
from  Maine  to  California,  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  in  Nicaragua. 

He  held  the  position  of  Chief  and  Consulting  Engineer  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  EEydraulic  Power  and  Manufacturing  Company,  at 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York;  Chief  and  Consulting  Engineer  of  the 
Shawinigan  Water  and  Power  Company,  at  Shawinigan  Falls, 
Quebec;  Chief  and  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Bodwell  Water 
Power  Company,  at  Old  Town,  Maine;  Chief  and  Consulting  En- 
gineer of  the  Hannawa  Falls  Water  Power  Company,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  New  York;  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Empire  State  Power 
Company,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Chicoutimi  Power  Company, 
Quebec;  and  Chief  Engineer  and  General  Manager  of  the  Albion 
Power  Company,  Albion,  New  York. 

Mr.  Johnson's  genial  disposition  and  cordial  manner  made  him 
a  great  favorite.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  of  the  Engineers  Society  of  Western 
New  York,  of  which  society  he  was  Past-President.  He  was  also  a 
Member  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  and  an  Asso- 
ciate Member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers; 
and  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  England.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  St.  James  Club,  of  Montreal;  the  University  Club,  of  Buf- 
falo; and  the  Tarratine  Club,  of  Bangor,  Maine. 

On  May  81st,  1893,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eloise  Gertrude 
Murlless,  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  who  survives  him. 

Mr.  Johnson  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-seven 
years,  but  the  work  which  he  accomplished  bears  testimony  to  the 
active  life  he  led.  He  was  constantly  and  effectively  in  the  field  of 
work,  and  his  life  was  devoted  to  his  profession.  His  services  were 
highly  valued  by  the  various  companies  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  on  October  6th,  1892. 


OEOBeS  TATNALL,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.« 


Died  September  13th,  1906. 


Qeorge  Tatnall  was  bom  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  Decem- 
ber 27th,  1853.  His  father  was  Edward  Tatnall,  and  his  mother, 
Bachel  Richards  Webb;  his  grandparents  were  Edward  Tatnall  and 
Margery  Pazson,  James  Webb  and  Lydia  Pritchett  Kichards.     He 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  William  A.  Pratt,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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came  of  good  old  Quaker  stock,  his  ancestors  on  both  sides  haTiii^ 
been  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  England,  before  com- 
ing to  America. 

The  first  Tatnall  came  to  Wilmington  from  Leicestershire,  Eng- 
land, in  1725.  The  early  Webbs,  Pritchetts,  Lamboms,  and 
Richards  came  from  England  to  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  at 
various  times  between  1685  and  1700,  the  immediate  ancestors  of 
Mr.  Tatnall  subsequently  moving  to  Wilmington.  His  grand- 
father, James  Webb,  started  the  first  morocco  tannery,  and  this 
has  since  become  the  leading  industry  in  Wilmington.  He  was  a 
Member  of  the  City  Council,  and  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
was  an  ardent  anti-slavery  advocate. 

Mr.  Tatnall  received  his  early  education  at  the  Friends  School 
Wilmington,  and  was  fitted  for  college  at  T.  Clarkson  Taylor^s 
Academy.  In  1870-71  he  was  a  student  in  the  engineering  ooiine, 
Cornell  University.  Leaving  college  at  the  end  of  this  session,  he 
became  a  Kodman  on  the  construction  of  the  Wilmington  and 
Western  Eailroad.  During  1872,  and  part  of  1873,  he  was  Assistant 
Division  Engineer  for  ten  months  under  J.  Dutton  Steel  on  the 
Berks  County  Railroad,  and  then  Division  Engineer  on  the  same 
road  from  Maiden  Creek  to  Lenhart. 

In  September,  1873,  he  returned  to  Cornell  University  and  in 
June,  1875,  took  the  degree  of  B.C.E.,  completing  the  four  yeani' 
course  in  three  years.  On  leaving  the  University  he  obtained  a 
position  with  Cofrode  and  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia,  remaining  a 
year  with  them,  bridge  drafting  and  designing  some  of  the  minor 
buildings  of  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition.  For  the 
next  year  he  was  engaged  at  the  Edgemoor  Bridge  Works  and  in 
private  practice.  From  1877  he  was  Topographer  on  Location  and 
Assistant  Engineer  on  Construction  on  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake 
Erie  Railroad,  on  the  Division  of  the  Ohio  River  Bridge  at  Beaver, 
and  the  terminal  under  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Rail- 
road, at  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania.  On  the  completion  of  this 
A\ork  he  went  the  Mexico  as  Principal  Assistant  Engineer  for  an 
American  syndicate  to  locate  and  construct  the  Vera  Cruz,  Anton 
Lizards  and  Alvarado  Railroad.  After  a  few  months  the  American 
company  withdrew  from  the  work,  and  he  remained  as  Consulting 
Engineer  with  the  Mexican  company  until  December,  1879.  After 
engaging  in  private  practice  for  several  months,  he  was,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1880,  appointed  Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington and  Baltimore  Railroad,  and,  when  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  acquired  this  property,  he  remained  in  the  service  of  this 
road  until  1904,  a  record  of  24  years,  during  which  time  he  was 
engaged  in  designing  and  erecting  wooden  and  iron  highway  and 
railroad  bridges,  in  preliminary  and  location  surveys,  and  in  the 
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construction  of  branch  roads,  of  third  and  fourth  track,  yards  and 
sidings,  freight  houses,  grain  elevators,  cold-storage  houses,  and 
other  heavy  buildings,  notably  the  Quaker  City  Cold  Storage  Build- 
ing, and  the  Philadelphia  Market  House. 

In  1904  he  left  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  to  engage  in  con- 
sulting practice  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1905  was  appointed  Prin- 
cipal Assistant  Engineer  of  the  New  York,  Westchester  and  Boston 
Railway,  locating  and  building  a  high-speed  four-track  electric 
railway  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  New  York  City,  and  in 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

On  September  12th,  1900,  he  was  married  to  Catherin  Jewett 
Goolidge,  of  Wayland,  Massachusetts,  daughter  of  James  Coolidge 
and  Henrietta  A.  Saunders,  both  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  His 
wife  and  two  sons  and  a  daughter  survive  him. 

In  1905  he  became  interested  in  a  new  explosive,  called  Ferro- 
nite,  invented  by  Franz  Wartenberger,  with  which  the  inventor 
bad  been  allowed  to  experiment  on  the  railway  with  which  Mr. 
Tatnall  was  connected.  Mr.  Tatnall,  while  visiting  his  wife's 
family,  at  Wayland,  Massachusetts,  was  induced  by  Wartenberger 
to  go  to  Lynn,  on  September  7th,  to  witness  a  demonstration  he 
was  to  give  some  contractors  at  a  quarry  at  that  place.  While 
Wartenberger  was  loading  a  hole,  Tatnall  thought  he  was  doing 
it  in  a  careless  manner,  and  started  to  remonstrate,  when  a  prema- 
ture explosion  occurred,  terribly  injuring  both.  His  first  thought, 
in  spite  of  his  own  suffering,  was  for  others,  and,  calling  to  the 
spectators  to  stand  back,  he  tried  to  extinguish  the  burning  clothes 
of  his  companion,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ambulance,  insisted 
that  Wartenberger  should  be  attended  to  first.  They  were  both 
hurried  to  the  Lynn  Hospital,  but  Wartenberger  died  soon  after 
being  admitted. 

Mr.  Tatnall  displayed  wonderful  vitality,  recovering  from  the 
shock,  and  at  times  giving  hope  that  he  might  recover.  He  lingered 
five  days,  dying  of  hemorrhage  from  a  ruptured  artery  at  6  a.  m. 
on  September  13th,  1906.  His  wife  and  two  sisters  were  able  to 
reach  him  and  attend  his  last  hours. 

Mr.  Tatnall  possessed  all  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  Quaker 
ancestors;  he  was  of  high  personal  character,  genial  with  his  asso- 
ciates, and  devoted  to  his  family. 

He  was  an  engineer  of  ability,  painstaking  and  thorough  in  his 
work,  and  always  considerate  of  others,  and  leaves  a  host  of  friends 
vho  deeply  mourn  his  untimely  death. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  May  3d,  1899;  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Trans- 
portation Club,  to  which  he  had  contributed  several  papers. 
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ARTHUR  PRICE  LAW,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E."^ 


Died  November  19th^  1906. 


Arthur  Price  Law,  Superintendent  of  Construction  for  the 
Holbrook,  Cabot  and  Rollins  Corporation,  died  at  his  home  in  East 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  Monday,  November  19th,  1906,  of 
typhoid  fever. 

Mr.  Law  was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  July  7th,  1870,  and  at- 
tended the  public  schools  and  hig^h  school  in  Flushing:,  Long  Island, 
and  was  a  graduate  from  the  full  civil  engineering  course  of  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools,  of  Scranton,  Pennsylyanii. 

He  worked  as  assistant  on  Government  surveys  in  Florida,  and 
in  1893  was  engaged  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  Company,  on  heavy  construction,  making  a  specialty  of 
bridge  foundations.  He  stayed  with  this  company  as  Junior  and 
Senior  Assistant  Engineer  until  1900,  when  he  entered  the  service 
of  Holbrook,  Calbot  and  Rollins,  as  Superintendent  of  Construc- 
tion, in  charge  of  deep  foundations  and  substructure  work,  and  ivs^ 
in  their  employ  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

During  the  seven  years  of  his  connection  with  the  Holbrook, 
Cabot  and  Rollins  Corporation  he  had  charge  for  them  of  ^ 
foundations  for  a  double-track  railroad  bridge  at  Tiverton,  Rhode 
Island,  and  all  the  work  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  done  by  this 
corporation.  He  started  the  work  on  the  Housatonic  River  founda- 
tions, and  then  went  to  the  Connecticut  River  and  completed  tbe 
work  on  the  deep  foundations  there.  Later,  he  took  up  the  matttf 
of  the  foundations  for  the  work  at  Neponset,  Massachusetts,  and 
also  for  the  bridge  across  the  Scekonk  River  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  All  this  work  was  done  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  uid 
Hartford  Railroad  Company. 

His  work  was  carried  through  with  marked  ability  and  sucoeBS^ 
and  without  any  trouble  or  loss  either  to  the  Railroad  Companj 
or  the  Holbrook,  Cabot  and  Rollins  Corporation,  and  was  done 
to  the  utmost  satisfaction  of  both  these  corporations. 

Mr.  Law  belonged  to  the  Red  Men,  and  was  elected  an  Associate 
Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  June  3d, 
1903. 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  J.  W.  Rollins,  Jr..  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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HENBT  BBIOHAM  LOOKER,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  G.  E.* 


Died  January  3d,  1905. 


Henry  Brigham  Looker  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  April 
10th,  1868.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  former  Paymaster-deneral 
Thomas  H.  Looker,  United  States  Navy,  and  was  of  a  family  which 
had  been  for  several  generations  represented  in  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  from  the  time  of  Othniel 
Looker,  who  served  as  private  in  Colonel  Martin's  Regiment  of  the 
Jersey  Line  in  1776,  and  in  other  Revolutionary  organizations  until 
1782.  Aside,  however,  from  three  years'  service  as  a  cadet  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  and  six  months'  service  as  Captain 
of  Volunteers  during  the  Spanish  War,  Major  Looker  devoted  him- 
self to  civil  engineering  and  surveying  until  his  untimely  death, 
which  was  undoubtedly  hastened  by  the  hardships  of  this  short 
military  service. 

Major  Looker  was  educated  in  part  at  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
College,  in  part  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  in  part  by  private  tutors.  Leaving  West  Point  in  1881, 
he  began  active  engineering  practice  with  a  year's  service  in  a 
subordinate  capacity  on  the  surveys  for  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake Ship  Canal,  and  for  the  Lockport  Tunnel,  and  Relocation 
Work  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  From  September,  1882, 
until  June,  1887,  he  was  engaged  in  work  of  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics, surveying,  military  engineering,  and  tactics  at  the  Bette 
Military  Academy  at  Stamford,  Connecticut,  and  at  De  Veaux 
College,  Suspension  Bridge,  New  York.  In  June,  1887,  he  entered 
the  oj£ce  of  General  Herman  K.  Viele,  Civil  and  Topographical  En- 
gineer, Washington,  D.  C,  as  Principal  Assistant  in  charge  of 
field  and  office  work  relating  to  surveys,  landscape  engineering, 
electric  railroads,  subdividing  and  grading  suburban  land,  and  gen- 
eral municipal  practice.  In  July,  1890,  he  opened  an  office  for 
himself  as  a  civil  engineer,  working  along  these  and  similar  lines, 
and  during  the  five  succeeding  years,  in  work  of  this  nature  cover- 
ing the  entire  District  of  Columbia,  established  himself  as  one  of 
the  leading  engineers  in  private  practice  at  the  Capital.  In  March, 
1895,  at  the  instance  of  the  leading  business  men  of  Washington, 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  Surveyor  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  in  August,  1897,  he  succeeded  Mr.  William  Forsyth  as  Sur- 
veyor, which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  except  as  noted  below. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War  he  volunteered  for  service, 
and  was  appointed  Major  in  the  Brigade  of  the  National  Guard  of 
the  District   of  Columbia.     As  the   quota   of   the  United   States 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  Jay  J.  Morrow,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Captain,  Corps  of  Engl- 
neera,  U.  8.  Army. 
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Volunteer  troops  from  the  District  was  reduced  from  a  brigade  to 
a  regiment,  he  accepted  the  appointment  as  Captain  of  Company 
H,  which  was  detached  to  serve  as  engineers  in  (General  Miles'  ex- 
pedition to  Porto  Rico.  He  resigned  his  office  of  Surveyor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  accept  this  commission,  on  July  Tth,  1898. 
The  company  rendered  important  service  at  the  landing  near 
Guanica,  and  on  July  25th,  1898,  captured  the  first  Spanish  flag 
taken  in  Porto  Rico.  The  company  constructed  several  military 
bridges  in  Porto  Rico,  and,  as  part  of  a  provisional  battalion  of 
engineers,  built  the  road  leading  to  Fort  Capron.  Major  Looker 
was  temporarily  appointed  Military  Governor  over  one  of  the 
military  districts  of  Porto  Rico,  and  served  in  this  quasi-civil 
capacity  with  credit.  He  received  honorable  mention  in  reports  to 
the  War  Department,  and  his  name  was  included  in  the  list  of 
nominations  by  the  President  for  brevets,  all  of  which  failed  of  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  sword,  by  the  men  of  his  command,  as  a  testi- 
monial of  their  affection  and  esteem. 

After  heing  honorably  discharged  from  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States,  Major  Looker  was  reappointed  Surveyor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  November  22d,  1898,  which  office  he  bdd 
until  his  untimely  death,  January  3d,  1905.  During  the  last  year 
of  his  life  it  became  evident  that  the  exposures  incident  to  the 
tropical  campaign  had  affected  his  health,  but  so  sudden  a  termina- 
tion was  not  anticipated,  his  death  coming  suddenly  and  resulting 
from  congestion  of  the  brain.  Upon  the  announcement  of  his 
death,  his  valuable  public  services,  his  sterling  integrity  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  noble  Christian  virtues  practiced  by  him  in  life,  vere 
recognized  publicly  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  through  the  issuance  of  the  resolutions  herewith  quoted: 

'*  Whereas,  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
learned  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  Henry  B.  Looker,  late 
Surveyor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  died  at  3:20  a.  m., 
January  3d,  1905. 

"Resolved:  That  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia hereby  testify  their  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  deceased  during  his  incumbency  of  the  office  of  Surveyor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  extended  from  August  18th,  18Wt 
to  the  day  of  his  death  without  interruptiop  except  between  July 
Tth,  1898,  and  November  22d,  1898,  during  which  time  Mr.  Looker 
commanded  a  company  which  took  part  in  the  Spaniah-Americao 
War.  Mr.  Looker  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  and  eminently 
qualified  to  hold  the  responsible  position  which  he  occupied,  and 
his  death  is  a  loss  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  entered  on  the 
minutes  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  a  copy  be  sent  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  copies  be  furnished  the  daily  press. 
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Major  Looker  was  married  in  1893  to  Miss  Catherine  Earle,  and 
is  survived  by  her  and  by  one  son. 

He  was  elected  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  on  May  3d,  1893. 


EDDT  ELBERT  YOUNG,  Assoc  M.  Am.  Soc.  €.  E.* 


Died  June  Ist^  1906. 


Eddy  Elbert  Young  was  bom  at  Wapun,  Wisconsin,  on  January 
4th,  1865.  His  parents  were  Enoch  and  Cordelia  Young.  When 
be  was  two  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
in  which  city  his  boyhood  was  passed. 

He  commenced  work  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  having  then 
gone  through  only  part  of  the  course  at  the  Lowell  High  School. 
After  leaving  school,  however^  he  continued  his  studies,  taking  up 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawing  in  evening  classes  for  sev- 
eral years.  Later  in  life  he  often  expressed  regret  at  leaving  school 
so  soon,  although  his  associates  considered  this  regret  as  needless, 
for,  by  his  private  study  and  his  close  and  accurate  observation, 
he  became  in  many  respects  a  man  of  culture  as  well  as  an  advanc- 
ing engineer.  At  the  time  of  his  early  death  he  had  done  much 
good  work,  and  the  indications  were  that  he  would  do  even  better. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  his  professional  career, 
but  it  is  incomplete  in  that  it  gives  no  indication  of  the  generally 
excellent  character  of  his  work. 

Li  the  spring  and  summer  of  1881  Mr.  Young  was  a  Draftsman 
and  Bodman  for  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company,  on  mill 
engineering.  Erom  May,  1883,  to  April,  1884,  he  was  a  Draftsman 
and  Bodman  with  Melvin  B.  Smith,  Civil  Engineer  and  Surveyor; 
for  the  remainder  of  1884  he  served  as  a  Draftsman  and  Traiisitman 
on  short  engagements  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  From  March, 
1886,  to  May,  1888,  he  served  as  Draftsman  and  Transitman  on  the 
New  York  and  New  England  Bailroad,  and  from  September,  1888, 
to  March,  1889,  in  a  similar  capacity,  and  also  as  Inspector,  for  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Bailroad  on  the  construction  of  the  Mystic 
Terminal  Grounds. 

During  the  summer  of  1889  Mr.  Young  was  an  assistant  with 
George  H.  Barney,  Civil  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  at  Hyde  Park, 
Massachusetts;  and  from  the  autumn  of  1889  to  the  spring  of  1890 
was  an  assistant  and  inspector  with  Percy  M.  Blake,  Civil  Engi- 
neer, on  the  construction  of  the  water-works  at  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts.   During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1890,  under  the  late 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  Howard  A.  Carsoo,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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Albert  F.  Noyes,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  City  Engineer  of  Xewton, 
Massachusetts,  he  was  an  assistant  on  assessor's  maps,  drafting, 
surveying,  computing,  etc. 

In  September,  1890,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Metropolitan 
Sewerage  Commission,  as  Draftsman  and  Transitman,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  office  and  on  the  surveys  and  construction  of  the 
North  Metropolitan  and  Charles  Kiver  Systems,  including  tunnel 
work  under  compressed  air.  In  October,  1894,  he  left  the  employ 
of  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission,  and  entered  that  of  the 
Boston  Transit  Commission,  as  Assistant  Engineer,  where  he  re- 
mained until  March,  1898.  During  this  period  he  was  engaged 
on  the  construction  of  the  Boston  subways,  designs  for  ventilating 
chambers,  grading  and  sewers  for  Boston  Common,  tunnels  under 
thoroughfares,  and  pile  foundations  for  the  Public  Garden  incline. 
Erom  April,  1898,  to  January,  1899,  he  was  Assistant  Engineer  on 
sewer  assessments  in  Boston,  and  from  February  to  April,  1899, 
Assistant  Engineer  on  designs  for  masonry  structures  for  the 
Boston  Elevated  Kailway. 

In  June,  1899,  Mr.  Young  again  entered  the  service  of  ^ 
Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission,  as  Assistant  Engineer,  and, 
until  August,  1903,  was  engaged  on  surveys  and  construction  of  the 
high-level  sewer,  involving  tunnel  work  in  earth  and  rock,  and  the 
use  of  compressed  air  in  advancing  the  headings  through  quicksand. 

In  August,  1903,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Jacobs  and 
Davles,  Consulting  Engineers,  as  Engineer  of  Alignment  on  the 
Hudson  Tunnel,_having  charge  of  the  triangulation,  lines,  grades, 
etc.  From  August,  1904,  until  January  31st,  1906,  he  was  in 
charge  of  drafting  -for  the  O'Rourke  Engineering  Construction 
Company,  and  from  February  1st,  1906,  until  his  death  he  was 
Engineer  and  Manager  of  the  New  York  work  of  the  Healey  Sewer 
Machine  and  Construction  Company,  which  company  was  engaged 
in  land  and  subaqueous  borings  for  various  railroads,  the  New 
York  Bapid  Transit  Bailroad  Commission,  and  for  the  additional 
water  supply  for  New  York  City. 

As  an  indication  that  Mr.  Young's  work  was  excellent  in 
character,  he  was  given  a  bonus  of  $500  by  his  employers,  MesBn. 
Jacobs  and  Davies,  on  the  meeting  of  the  headings  of  the  Hudson 
Kiver  Tunnel,  for  the  alignment  of  which  he  had  been  responsible. 
In  the  letter  of  transmittal,  which  also  informed  him  of  an  increase 
in  salary,  this  bonus  was  mentioned  as  ^'some  appreciation"  of  the 
value  of  his  work  and  of  the  untiring  energy  with  which  he  had 
always  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  tunnel  company. 

On  February  6th,  1897,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Alice  Frances 
Carter,  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  who,  with  two  children,  su^ 
vives  him. 
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For  some  years  prior  to  his  death,  Mr.  Young's  physical  condi- 
tion had  heen  such  as  to  call  for  a  surgical  operation  of  a  serious 
i.ature.  His  very  energy  and  ambition  here  worked  against  him, 
leading  him  to  delay  too  long  in  seeking  surgical  relief;  however, 
in  April,  1906,  he  went  to  Boston,  where,  in  a  private  hospital,  the 
necessary  operation  was  performed,  on  the  6th  of  that  month. 
On  April  25th  he  went  back  to  work  in  New  York,  but  two  days 
later  was  forced  to  give  up.  He  returned  to  his  home  in  Auburn- 
dale,  and  died  there  on  June  1st,  1906.  The  immediate  cause  of 
his  death  was  acute  nephritis,  but  the  original  cause  was  his  un- 
selfish devotion  to  work,  which  led  him  to  forget  himself  too  com- 
I'letely.    He  was  buried  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Young's  fondness  for  music,  his  talent  for  drawing  and 
modeling,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  form  and  color, 
indicated  his  fine  taste. 

Many  will  feel  that  by  his  death  they  have  lost  a  valued  friend, 
and  the  engineering  profession  an  ambitious  member  who  was 
earnest  in  whatever  he  undertook,  doing  all  his  work  honestly, 
truthfully  and  well. 

Mr.  Young  was  elected  an  Associate  Member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  January  6th,  1904. 


ALBERT  HENRY  ZELLER,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.* 


Died  November  2d,  1906. 


Albert  Henry  Zeller  was  born  in  St.  Louis  on  January  20th, 
1867.  He  was  the  second  son  of  William  Zeller  and  Christine 
Haarstick-Zeller.  His  death  occurred  in  St.  Louis  on  November 
2d,  1906,  after  an  illness  of  several  months.  He  is  survived  by 
his  mother,  two  brothers,  William  F.  and  Eugene  C.  Zeller,  and 
one  sister,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Frerichs,  of  St.  Louis. 

When  he  was  three  years  old  his  parents  took  him  to  Germany 
for  a  year,  returning  to  America  in  1871.  At  this  early  age  he 
developed  a  love  for  music,  and  was  allowed  to  begin  his  studies 
on  the  violin.  In  later  years,  without  permitting  his  love  for 
music  to  encroach  upon  the  time  due  his  chosen  profession,  that 
of  Civil  Engineering,  he  devoted  many  of  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
violin,  to  his  own  enjoyment  and  that  of  a  few  chosen  friends. 

Mr.  Zeller  received  his  early  education  at  the  St.  Louis  public 
schools,  attending  the  Peabody  School  at  St.  Louis  from  1873  until 
1878,  when  he  was  sent  to  a  French  school  at  Lausanne,  Switzer- 

*  Memoir  prepareil  by  Edirard  Flad,  E.  B.-  Fay  and  W.  O.  Brenneke,  Members,  Am. 
8oc.  C.  1. 
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land.  He  remained  at  Lausanne  two  years,  taking  a  regular  ooune, 
but  devoting  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  the  French  kn- 
guage,  in  which  he  became  very  proficient. 

In  1880  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  attended  Smith  Academj, 
and  later  Washington  University.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
former  in  1883  and  from  the  latter  in  1887,  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Engineering. 

He  was  particularly  fond  of  mathematics,  and  was  ever  ready 
to  apply  mathematical  solutions  to  problems  coming  under  his 
notice. 

Mr.  Zeller's  first  employment  after  graduation  was  as  Drafts- 
man and  Assistant  Engineer  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and 
Southern  Railway,  at  St.  Louis,  where  he  remained  until  April,  1S89. 
From  April,  1889,  until  May,  1891  (with  the  exception  of  the  period 
from  May  to  December,  1890,  during  which  time  he  traveled  in 
Europe),  he  was  engaged  as  Assistant  Engineer  with  the  St.  Louis 
Merchants  Bridge  Terminal  Railway,  St.  Louis,  Robert  Moore,  Past- 
President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Chief  Engineer.  From  May,  1891,  to  No- 
vember, 1892,  he  was  employed  in  the  designing  department  of  the 
Edge  Moor  Bridge  Works,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  From  February 
to  May,  1893,  he  was  Principal  Assistant  Engineer  of  the  St  Louis 
Terminal  Railway  Association,  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  the 
train-shed  at  the  new  Union  Station.  In  May,  1893,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Engineer  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Improvements,  at  St.  Louis,  a  position  which  he  filled  for  four 
years  with  much  credit  to  himself  and  much  profit  to  the  dtf* 
Robert  McMath,  M.  Am.  Soc.  0.  E.,  who  was  President  of  tke 
Board  of  Public  Improvements  at  the  time,  in  writing  of  Hr. 
Zeller,  states: 

^'He  declined  reappointment  for  another  term,  intending  to  go 
to  Europe  for  a  long  stay.  I  was  sorry  to  lose  him,  for  he  wu 
worthy  of  confidence,  and  our  relations  were  wholly  pleasant  ro 
both,  as  were  his  relations  with  all  who  came  in  contact  with  hitn.** 

Resigning  from  the  service  of  the  city  in  1897,  he  went  abroad 
for  two  years;  on  his  return,  he  opened  an  office  at  St.  Loais  for 
the  general  practice  of  his  profession,  at  which  work  he  was  en- 
gaged at  the  time  of  his  death. 

For  some  years  past,  however,  he  had  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  managing  the  estate  of  his  family;  and,  though  he  kept 
abreast  of  the  time  in  his  profession,  and  was  well  posted  on  the 
engineering  problems  of  the  day,  he  did  not  engage  in  extensive 
practice. 

Mr.  Zeller  had  traveled  much,  having  visited  Europe  five  times. 
He  was  a  man  of  broad  mind  and  sound  judgment,  and  without 
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^Tuilc  or  deceit.  To  know  him  was  to  admire  him.  Justice  and 
truth  and  gentleness  were  embodied  in  his  every  act  and  thought. 
His  friends  thought  of  him  as  one  on  whom  they  could  depend 
for  assistance  in  every  good  cause,  and,  if  need  be,  for  such 
sacrifices  as  friendship  calls  for. 

In  his  untimely  death  the  engineering  profession  has  lost  a 
member  whose  life  could  ill  be  spared.  The  community  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  associates  who  enjoyed  his  friendship  will  remember 
him  and  continue  to  feel  the  influence  of  his  thought  and  his  life, 
and  he  will  not  have  lived  in  vain. 

It  seems  but  proper  to  add  the  following  testimonial  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Chauvenet: 

**How  pleasant  it  is — after  all — ^to  speak  of  one  whose  memory 
must  ever  be  a  sweet  one  and  whose  life  as  we  recall  it  will  ever 
help  to  make  us  better  men. 

'^It  was  his  gentleness  in  all  his  relationships,  and  his  justice  in 
all  dealings  with  men,  that  most  impressed  me.  He  was  strong  to 
see  the  right  and  fitting  thing  to  be  done  in  any  emergency,  and 
his  clear  vision  was  ever  helpful  to  his  friends. 

"His  command  of  himself  in  all  positions,  and  the  absence  of 
any  tinge  of  severity  in  the  exhibition  of  such  command,  was  one 
of  his  most  noted  characteristics. 

"Ever  considerate  of  others,  he  nevertheless  made  you  feel  that 
he  was  somehow  under  obligations  to  the  one  he  was  helping,  and 
this  mark  of  the  true  gentleman  was  one  of  his  charms  as  a  com- 
panion and  as  a  friend. 

"Of  his  own  fortunes,  whether  good  or  bad,  he  never  spoke, 
whik  his  ever-active  interest  in  the  good  fortunes  of  others,  and 
his  sure  sympathy  in  times  of  loss,  made  him  one  whom  we 
naturally  sought  out  whenever  the  clouds  hung  low. 

"Assuming  nothing,  yet  was  his  judgment  sound,  and  in  all 
his  relationships  with  men,  and  especially  with  his  comrades,  noth- 
ing could  disturb  his  sweetness. 

"I  know  I  am  naming  the  characteristics  of  a  rare  man,  and 
one  more  associated  with  the  'old  school'  than  with  our  aggressive 
and  unconventional  times,  yet  such  was  my  friend  and  dear  com- 
panion. 

"He  is  to  me  alive  and  often  present  in  our  midst,  because 
his  qualities  partook  of  those  things  which  do  not  die,  but  live  on, 
safe  within  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  learned  to  love  him  while 
here." 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis,  the 
I^niversity  Club,  and  St.  Louis  Field  Club.  He  was  elected  a 
Junior  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  May  7th, 
1890,  and  an  Associate  Member  on  April  7th,  1897. 
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BENNO  ROHNEItT,  Jan.,  Am.  Soe.  C.  E* 


Died  September  Ist^  1906. 


Benno  Bohnert  was  born  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  September 
10th,  1866,  and  died  at  North  Bay,  Ontario,  on  September  Ist,  IWl 

He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Detroit  and 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  being  graduated  from  the  Detroit 
High  School  in  1883,  and  from  the  Civil  Engineering  Department 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1887.  While  at  the  UniverMty, 
he  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  his  class,  and  during  his  senior  year 
he  was  Managing  Editor  of  The  Chronicle,  one  of  the  University 
publications. 

From  1887  to  1889,  Mr.  Rohnert  was  Assistant  to  F.  CoUingwood. 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  the  construction  of  the  Dry  Dock  at  New- 
port News,  Virginia.  In  1889,  he  was  appointed  by  General  O.  M. 
Poe,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  as  Assistant  to  E.  S.  Wheeler. 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  on  the  public  work  of  improvement  in  St 
Marys  River,  and  for  fifteen  years  he  was  identified  with  this  work 
in  various  positions  of  responsibility.  He  did  all  the  instrumeDt 
work  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  Poe  Lock,  at  Sauh 
Ste.  Marie,  Michigan ;  and  later,  as  Assistant  to  Joseph  Ripley,  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  he  had  responsible  charge  of  the  work  of  making 
surveys  for  the  purpose  of  channel  improvements  in  St  MaiyB 
River,  covering  a  length  of  channel  of  about  50  miles  and  involving 
the  expenditure  of  from  $6  000  000  to  $8  000  000.  A  part  of  his 
duty,  as  Assistant  to  Mr.  Ripley,  was  the  making  of  all  surveys, 
measurements,  and  estimates  leading  up  to  the  improvement  of  the 
West  Neebish  Channel  in  St.  Marys  River,  now  imder  constructkn 
at  a  cost  of  about  $4  500  000.  Since  1904,  he  was  engaged  in  private 
practice  until  his  sudden  death  by  apoplexy. 

Mr.  Rohnert  was  an  active  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
and  a  Knight  Templar.  Among  his  associates,  both  business  and 
social,  he  was  known  for  his  honesty  and  stanch  integrity;  and 
he  held  his  friends  by  his  genial,  broad-minded,  and  tolerant  dis- 
position. He  was  elected  a  Junior  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  on  April  3d,  1889. 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  Charles  Y.  Dixon,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 


OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


February  aoth,  1907. —The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
8.30  p.  M.;  George  W.  Tillson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  the  chair; 
Ohas.  Warren  Hunt,  Secretary;  and  present,  also,  143  members 
and  45  guests. 

A  paper  by  Charles  Emerson  Gregory,  Assoc.  M.  Am,  Soc.  C.  E., 
entitled  'TRainf  all,  and  Run-Off  in  Storm- Water  Sewers,"  was  pre- 
sented by  the  author. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  he  had  received  written  discus- 
sions on  Mr.  Gregory's  paper  from  Messrs.  William  C.  Hoad,  A. 
Marston,  W.  B.  Ruggles,  Emmet  A.  Steece  and  L.  J.  Le  Conte. 

A  paper  by  Edward  Wegmann,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  "The 
Design  of  the  New  Croton  Dam,"  was  presented  by  the  author 
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and  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.    The  paper  was  discussed  onlly 

by  C.  S.  Gk)wen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £.,  and  the  author. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  D.  Farrand  Henry,  M.  Am. 

Soc.  C.  E.y  transmitting  and  describing  some  specimens  of  long^ 

buried  wood  dug  up  near  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  death: 

Myron  Edward  Evans,  elected  Junior  January  3d,  1896;  Aw>- 

ciate  Member  February  7th,  1900;  died  February  16th,  1907. 

Adjourned. 

March  6th,  ipoy*— The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.40 
p.  M.;  President  George  H.  Benzenberg  in  the  chair;  T.  J.  McKina, 
Assistant  Secretary,  acting  as  Secretary;  and  present,  also,  12S 
members  and  21  guests. 

The  minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  January  16th,  and  of  the 
meeting  of  February  6th,  1907,  were  approved  as  printed  in  the 
Proceedings  for  February,  1907. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  W.  B.  Bamford,  G.  L.  Chri»- 
tian,  James  L.  Davis,  William  J.  Boucher,  and  Horace  J.  Howe 
as  tellers  to  canvass  the  ballot  on  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution. 

A  paper  by  W.  F.  Dennis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  K,  entitled  'TJm- 
formity  of  Requirement  and  Clearness  of  Specification  in  Agree- 
ments for  the  Graduation  of  Railroads,"  was  presented  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  who  also  read  written  discussions  from  Messn. 
Harold  Bouton  and  H,  P.  Gillette.  The  paper  was  discussed  orally 
by  Messrs.  F.  Lavis  and  T.  Eennard  Thomson.  Additional  written 
discussions  from  Messrs.  George  L.  Dillman,  J.  L.  Campbell  aim) 
M.  S.  Parker  were  not  read  owing  to  lack  of  time. 

The  tellers  appointed  to  canvass  the  ballots  on  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution*  reported  as  follows: 

.  Number  of  ballots  received 1 3W 

Without  signature    7 

Not  entitled  to  vote 3 

Defective  B 

Affirmative  ballots    429 

Negative  ballots    847 


An  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  ballots  cast  being 
sary  for  the  adoption  of  any  amendment,  in  accordance  with  Section 
5,  Article  IX,  of  the  Constitution,  the  President  declared  the  amend- 
ment lost. 


*  See  Proceedings.  Vol.  X2XII1,  p.  71. 
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Ballots  for  membership  were  canvassed,  and  the  following  candi- 
dates elected: 

As  Members. 

Percy  Herbert  Ashmeao,  New  York  City. 

Thomas  Earle,  Steelton,  Pa. 

Harrt  Hugh  Hadsall,  Chicago,  111. 

Henrt  Francis  Hill,  Augusta,  Me. 

William  Henri  Vale  Heimer,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Frank  Justus  Schnauber,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Christun  John  Wolfe,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

As  Associate  Members. 

Henry  Baum  Brewster,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Euoene  Bradford  Bumsted,  New  York  City. 
Charles  Cohen,  New  York  City. 
John  Hugh  Dodd,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Albert  Howard  Horton,  Chicago,  111. 
Sherman  Augustus  Jubb,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Egbert  Boy  McGregor,  Hazen,  Nev. 
Cybil  Ernest  Da\is  Marshall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Clyde  Tucker  Morris,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Aoelbert  Reid  Nichols,  New  York  City. 
Philip  a  Morley  Parker,  Lahore,  Punjab,  India. 
Walther  Easter,  Chicago,  HI. 
Arthur  Adams  Eeimer,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Harry  Francis  Sawtelle,  Boston,  Mass. 
David  Joseph  Shaw,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 
Theodore  Wheeler  Souther,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 
Eugene  True  Thurston,  Jr.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
EoY  Dexter  Tyler,  Franklin,  Pa. 
Harry  Parsons  Willis,  Waterford,  N.  Y. 

As  Assocute. 
James  Eoosevelt  Shanley,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  announced: 

The  transfer  of  the  following  candidates  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tion, on  March  5th,  1907 : 

From  Associate  Member  to  Member. 

William  Parsons  Boright,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Eosooe  Nathaniel  Clark,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Charles  Corner,  Bulawayo,  Ehodesia,  South  Africa. 
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Richard  George  Doerfling,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Robert  Peel  Garrett,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Frank  Lynwood  Garrison,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
William  Leonard  Glazier,  Newport,  Ky. 
Glenn  Dickinson  Holmes,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Orval  Omar  MoReynolds,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Robert  Maitland  Roy,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. 
Richard  Fenwick  Thorp,  London,  England. 
Harry  Esmond  Warrington,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  election  of  the  following  candidates  hy  the  Board  of  Diro- 
tion: 

As  Juniors. 
On  October  30th,  1906: 

Stanley  Phister  Finch,  Austin,  Tex. 

On  February  5th,  1907: 
Jason  Paige,  Chicago,  111. 

On  March  6th,  1907: 

Edward  Anderberg,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Olin  McClintock  Boyle,  Jr.,  Greenwater,  Cal. 
Walter  Elliott  Burns,  Midway,  Cal. 
Granville  Johnson,  Boston,  Mass. 
Irving  Paul  Jones,  Mexico,  Mexico. 
Emmett  Lincoln  Marsh,  Elkton,  Ore. 
Rowland  Grenatlle  Rice,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Ross  Milton  Riegel,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  Farwell  Rogers,  Burlingame,  Cal. 
Arthur  Linville  Terry,  Jr.,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  announced  the  following  deaths: 

John  Watson  Bacon,  elected  Member  July  12th,  1877;  died 
February  27th,  1907. 

Charles  Davis,  elected  Member  September  15tfi,  1869;  died 
February  21st,  1907. 

Horatio  Seymour,  elected  Associate  January  8th,  1873;  Mem- 
ber April  7th,  1880;  died  February  21st,  1907. 

Adjourned. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The  House  of  the  Society  Is  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 
every  day,  except  Sundays*  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
Christmas  Day. 

MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  April  adt  1907 — 8.30  p.  m.— A  regular  business 
meeting  will  be  held.  Ballots  for  membership  will  be  canvassed, 
and  a  paper  entitled  "Movable  Bridges,"  by  C.  C.  Schneider,  Past- 
President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  will  be  presented  for  discussion. 

This  paper  was  printed  in  Proceedings  for  February,  1907. 

.  Wednesday,  April  17th,  1907.— 8.30  p.  m. — At  this  meeting  a 
paper  entitled  "The  Laws  of  Proportioning  Concrete,"  by  William 
B.  Fuller  and  Sanford  E.  Thompson,  Members,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  will 
he  presented  for  discussion. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  this  number  of  Proceedings. 

Wednesday,  May  ist,  1907. — 8.30  p.m. — ^A  regular  business  meet- 
ing will  be  held.  Ballots  for  membership  will  be  canvassed,  and  the 
Reports  of  the  Committees  on  the  Effects  of  the  San  Francisco 
Earthquake  of  April  18th,  1906,  on  Engineering  Constructions, 
will  be  presented  for  discussion. 

These  reports  are  printed  in  this  number  of  Proceedings, 

ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

The  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Society  will  be 
held  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  but  the  precise  date  has  not  yet  been 
fixed;  it  will  be  held,  however,  between  June  20th  and  July  20th, 
1907. 

The  decision  of  the  Board,  to  hold  the  Convention  in  the  City 
of  Mexico,  is  mainly  due  to  a  special  invitation  received  from 
President  Diaz,  through  his  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Mr.  Leandro 
Fernandez,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Mexican  Society  of  En- 
gineers; it  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  either  free,  or  practically 
free,  transportation  has  been  promised  from  the  United  States 
border,  not  only  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  but  also  for  such  excursions 
as  may  be  decided  upon. 

A  committee  of  the  Board,  consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  L.  Bowman, 
J.  Waldo  Smith,  and  the  Secretary,  has  been  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  all  arrangements  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  time  is  fixed  definitely  and  other  preliminaries  are  arranged,  a 
circular  will  be  issued  for  the  information  of  the  membership. 
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PRIVILEGES    OF    ENQINEERINQ    SOCIETIES 

EXTENDED  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN   SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL   ENGINEERS. 

Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  following  Engineering  Societies,  both  to  the  use  of 
their  Beading  Booms  and  at  all  meetings: 

North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical  Eogineen. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England. 
Society  of  Engineers,  17  Victoria   Street,    Westminster,  S.  W., 

England. 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  29  West  Thirty-niDth 

Street,  New  York  City, 

Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  715  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Civil  Engineers*  Club  of  Cleveland,  718  Caxton  Building,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis,  3817  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  1122  Girard  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  803  Fulton  Build- 
ing, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Western  Society  of  Engineers,  1737  Monadnock  Block,  Chica^, 
111. 

Louisiana  Engineering  Society, '604  Tulane-Xewcomb  Building, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Engineers'  Club  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  Corner  Second  and 
Walnut  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Engineers'  and  Architects'  Club  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  303  Norton 
Building,  Fourth  and  Jefferson  Streets,  Louisville,  Ky. 

TekniskForening,  Vestre  Boulevard  18-1,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Societe'  des  Ingenieurs  Civlls  de  France,  19  Rue  Blanche,  Paris, 
France. 

Svenska  Teknologforenigen,  Brunkebergstorg  IS,  Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Institute  of  Marine  Engineers,  5S  Romford  Road,  Stratford,  Lon- 
don, E.,  England. 

Midland  Institute  of  Mining,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineen. 
Sheffield,  England. 

Sachslscher  Ingenleur-  und  Architekten-Vereln,  Dresden,  Ger< 
many. 

Associafiao  dos  Engenheiros  Civis  Portugueses,  Lisbon,  Portu- 
gal. 

Pacific  Northwest  Society  of  Engineers,  617-61S  Pioneer 
Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Institution  off  Naval  Arcliitects,  5  Adelphi  Terrace,  London, 
W.  C,  England. 

Mempliis  Engineerins  Society,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Oesterreictiischer  Ingenieur-  und  Arclilteicten-Vereint  Eschen- 
bachgasse  9,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Tlic  Junior  institution  of  Engineers,  39  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster, S.  W.,  London,  England, 

Institution  of  Engineers  of  tlie  River  Piate,  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentine Republic. 

Socledad  Colombiana  de  Ingenieros,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Australasian  institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

Cleveland  Institute  of  Engineers,  Middlesbrough,  England. 

Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Koninklijic  Instituut  van  Ingenieurs,  The  Hague,  The  Nether- 
lands. 

Rochester  Engineering  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  197  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SEARCHES  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

In  January,  1902,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  make  searches 
in  the  Library,  upon  request,  and  to  charge  therefor  the  actual  cost 
to  the  Society  for  the  extra  work  required.  Since  that  time  many 
searches  have  been  made,  and  bibliographies  and  other  information 
on  8i)ecial  subjects  furnished. 

The  resulting  satisfaction,  to  the  memters  who  have  made  use  of 
the  resources  of  the  Society  in  this  manner,  has  been  expressed  fre- 
quently, and  leaves  little  doubt  that,  if  it  were  generally  known  to 
the  membership  that  such  work  wo\ild  be  undertaken,  many  would 
avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  cost  is  trifling,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  time  of  an 
engineer  who  looks  up  such  matters  himself,  and  the  work  can  be 
performed  quite  as  well,  and  much  more  quickly,  by  persons  familiar 
with  the  Library. 

Copies  of  all  lists  of  references  are  filed,  so  that  in  many  cases  it 
is  only  necessary  to  make  a  typewritten  copy,  which  reduces  the 
cost  of  searches  to  a  minimum. 

In  asking  that  such  work  be  undertaken,  members  should  specify 
clearly  the  subject  to  be  covered,  and  whether  references  to  general 
books  only  are  desired,  or  whether  a  complete  bibliography,  involv- 
ing search  through  periodical  literature,  is  desired. 

In  reference  to  this  work,  a  summary  of  all  searches  made  to 
date  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix*  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Direction  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1906. 

*  Proceedings,  Vol.  XXXIIl,  p.  iO  (January,  19(>7). 
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LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  MEMBERS  OF.  THE  AMERICAN 

SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

San  Francisco*  Cal. 

(Abstract.) 

February  15th,  ipoy,— The  eleventh  regular  meeting  of  the  San 
Francisco  Association  of  Members,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  was  held;  A.  L 
Adams,  President,  in  the  chair;  Franklin  Riffle,  Secretary;  and 
present,  also,  27  members  and  6  guests. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  President  discussed,  orally,  certain  factors  entering  into 
the  problem  of  determining  the  economic  diameters  of  pipes  used 
in  delivering  water  for  power  purposes,  illustrating  his  remarks  with 
diagrams. 

The  paper  by  Edward  Wegmann,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled 
"The  Design  of  the  New  Croton  Dam,"  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Wagoner,  Marx,  Dillman,  Duryea,  and  Hindes. 

The  paper  by  A.  L.  Adams,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  "Addi- 
tional Information  on  the  Durability  of  Wooden  Stave  Pipe,"  was 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Duryea,  Holmes,  Marx,  Galloway,  Adams, 
Hindes,  Hyde,  A.  M.  Bienenfeld,  and  B.  Bienenfeld.  Mr.  Duiyea 
exhibited  a  section  of  wooden  stave  pipe  taken  from  a  sewer  outlet 
in  Palo  Alto,  which  had  been  in  use  about  eight  years.  It  had  been 
buried  in  a  salt  marsh.  The  wood  was  sound,  but  the  iron  or  steel 
bands  were  badly  corroded. 

The  paper  by  W.  F.  Dennis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  "Uni- 
formity of  Requirement  and  Clearness  of  Specification  in  Agree- 
ments for  the  Graduation  of  Railroads,"  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Dillman. 

Adjourned. 
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From  February  12th,  to  March  9th,  1907. 

DONATIONS.* 
THE  SIX-CHORD   SPIRAL. 

By  J.  R.  Stephens.  Cloth,  8x5  in.,  illus.,  7  +  68  pp.  New 
York,  The  Engineering  News  Publishing  Co.,  1907.     $1.25  net. 

The  author  states  that  the  Six-Chord  Spiral  as  outlined  in  this  book  has 
several  valuable  features:  It  is  flexible  and  always  fits;  no  special  tables  are 
required  for  general  use ;  it  is  adapted  to  the  curve :  with  it  odd  curves  are  fitted 
as  readily  as  even  ones ;  intermediate  transit  points  may  be  set  at  any  plus ; 
the  method  is  easily  learned,  memorized  and  applied  ;  and  the  spiral  is  inter- 
changeable with  the  cubic  parabola.  The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
location  and  construction  of  spirals.  The  importance  of  a  proper  length  of  spiral 
ia  dwelt  upon,  and  methods  are  given  to  insure  consistency  with  varying  condi- 
tions of  speed  and  curve.  Comparisons  are  also  made  between  the  spirals  com- 
monly used.  The  subject  of  splraling  old  track  is  taken  up  in  the  second  part, 
with  the  necessary  methcds.  curves,  etc.     There  is  no  index. 

CONCRETE  FACTORIES. 

An  Illustrated  Review  of  the  Principles  of  Construction  of 
Reinforced  Concrete  Buildings,  Including  Reports  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  Tests,  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  French  Rules 
on  Reinforced  Concrete.  Comp.  by  Robert  W.  Lesley,  Assoc.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.  Boards,  10  x  7  in.,  illus.,  152  pp.  New  York,  Bruce  & 
Banning.    $1.00.     (Donated  by  the  Compiler.) 

The  Contents  are :  Introduction ;  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Tests ; 
United  States  Advisory  Board  on  Fuels  and  Structural  Materials ;  French  Rules 
on  Reinforced  Concrete ;  Reinforced  Concrete  Construction  ;  Concrete  in  Factory 
Construction  ;  A  Surface  Finish  for  Concrete ;  Value  of  Concrete  as  a  Structural 
Material ;  Miscellaneous  Illustrations. 

SANITARY  ENQINEERINa. 

With  Respect  to  Water- Supply  and  Sewage  Disposal.  By  Leve- 
8on  Francis  Vernon-Harcourt.  Cloth,  9  x  6  in.,  ilhis.,  21  +  419 
pp.    London,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1907.    $4.50. 

This  volume  forms  one  of  the  Longmans'  Civil  Engineering  Series.  It  is 
stated  that  as  the  subjects,  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal,  form  the  basis 
of  sanitary  science,  it  was  thought  they  might  be  treated  advantageously  in  one 
volume.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  water  supply,  its  history,  its 
various  sources,  the  construction  of  dams  and  reservoirs,  its  purification  and 
dlRtributioD.  The  second  part  takes  up  the  subject  of  sewage  disposal.  The 
language  used  is  as  non -technical  as  possible,  the  author  hoping  in  this  way  to 
make  the  book  of  interest  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  to  the  engineering 
profession.  The  Contents  are:  Part  I,  Water  Supply- Introduction :  Ancient 
Waterworks ;  and  Available  Rainfall ;  Sources  of  Water-Supply :  Wells :  Deep 
Wells ;  Lakes  and  Storage  Reservoirs ;  Earthen  and  Rubble  Reservoir-Dams  ; 
Masonry  Dams :  Typical  Masonry  Dams ;  Intakes,  and  Conveyance  and  Storage 
of  Supply ;  Purification  of  Water- Supplies ;  Distribution  of  Water-Supply.  Part 
II,  Sewage  Disposal :  House  Drainage,  and  Disposal  of  Refuse  ;  Sewerage ;  Out- 
falls :  and  Clarification  of  Sewage :  Utilization  and  Purification  of  Sewage  on 
Land ;  Chemical,  Electroljrtlc  and  Bacterial  Purification  of  Sewage.  There  is  an 
index  of  twenty-three  pages. 

LEAD  SMCLTINO  AND  REPINING 

With  Some  Notes  on  Lead  Mining.  Edited  by  Walter  Renton 
Ingalls.  Cloth,  9x6  in.,  illus.,  7+  327  pp.  New  York,  The  En- 
gineering and  Mining  Journal,  1906.    $3.00. 

This  book,  as  stated  by  the  editor,  is  a  reprint  of  articles  pertaining  to  the 
smelting  and  refining  of  lead,  and  to  themining  of  lead  ore.  The  articles  have 
appetfed  in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  during  the  last  three  years, 

'Unless  otherwise  specified,  books  in  this  list  have  been  donated  by  the 
publisher. 
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some  being  abstracts  of  papers  presented  before  engineering  societies,  or  pab- 
lished  in  other  technical  periodicals.  Several  have  also  been  reprinted  from 
the  Tran8<u)tiona  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  The  tnbject* 
matter  relates  to  various  subjects  of  importance  in  the  practical  metallvrgy  of 
lead,  especially  in  connection  with  the  desulphurization  of  galena  by  "UflM 
roasting"  processes.  These  processes  have  been  developed  so  recently  that,  u 
stated  in  the  preface,  until  now,  treatises  on  the  subject  have  appeared  only  lo 
technical  periodicals  and  transactions  of  engineering  societies.  The  CSoDtenti 
are:  Notes  on  Lead  Mining;  Roast-Reaction  Smelting  (Scotch  Hearths  and 
Reverberatory  Furnaces)  ;  Sintering  and  Briquetting ;  Smelting  in  the  Blast 
Furnace ;  Lime-Roasting  of  Oalena ;  Other  Methods  of  Smelting :  Dust  and 
Fume  Recovery  (Flues,  Chambers,  and  Bag-Houses)  ;  Blowers  and  Blowing 
Engines ;  Lead  Refining ;  Smelting  Works  and  Refineries.  There  is  an  index  of 
four  pages. 


Gifts  have  also  been  received  from  the  following: 


Am.  Ceramic  Soc.     1  vol. 

Am.    Soc.    of   Mech.    Engrs.      1   bound 

vol.,  1  vol. 
Am.  Water-Works  Assoc.    1  bound  vol. 
Andrews,  Horace.     1  pam. 
Assoc,    of   Ry.    Supt.    of    Bridges   and 

Bldgs.     1  vol. 
Canada-Oeol.  Survey.     5  pam. 
Canadian  Mln.  Inst.     1  vol. 
Chicago,   Peoria  &  St.   Louis  Ry.   Co. 

of  Illinois.     1  pam. 
Citizens  East  Side  Improvement  Assoc. 

of  the  City  of  New  York.     2  pam. 
Columbia  Univ.     1  vol. 
Delaware,   Lackawanna  ft  Western  R. 

R.  Co.     1  pam. 
Great  Britain-Patent  Ofllce.     9  vol.,  5 

pam. 
Harrlsburg,  Pa.-Board  of  Commrs.  of 

the  Water  and  Lighting  Dept.     1 

pam. 
Illinois  Univ.-Eng.  Ezper.  Station.      1 

bound  vol. 
Illinois  Unlv.-State  Water  Survey      1 

pam. 
Incorporated  Assoc,  of  Municipal   and 

County  Engrs.     1  bound  vol. 
Tndia-Ry.  Board.     1  pam. 
Institution  of  Engrs.  and  Shipbuilders 

in  Scotland.     1  bound  vol. 
Institution  of  Gas  Engrs.    1  bound  vol. 
Japan- Imperial   Earthquake  Investiga- 
tion Comm.     3  pam. 
Kgl.    Technlsche    Hochschule    zu    Ber- 
lin.    1  pam. 
Konlnklijk  Instituut  van  Ingenleurs.    1 

pam. 
Lafayette  Coll.     1  pam. 
Lawrence.  Mass. -City  Bngr.     2  pam. 
Leffler.  B.  R.     1  bound  vol. 
Lentilhon.   Eugene.     1  pam. 
Merchants'    Assoc,    of    New    York.      1 

pam. 


Midland  Ry.  Co.     1  pam. 

Mllliken  Bros.     1  pam. 

National    Assoc,    of    Cotton    Mfrs.     1 

bound  vol. 
New  York-State  Library.    2  bound  rol. 
New  York-State  Water  Supply  Conun. 

1  bound  vol. 
New  York  City.     North  Side  Boaid  of 

Trade.     1  pam. 
New  York  City  Record.    1  bound  vol. 
North,  E.  P.     1  pam. 
Oberlin  Coll.  Library.     1  pam. 
Paterson,  N.  J.-Jolnt  0>mm.  on  Sewage 

Disposal.     1  bound  vol. 
Pennsy  Ivan  hi- Water  Supply  Comm.    1 

pam. 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.     1  pam. 
Royal   Philosophical    Soc.   of  Olaagow. 

1  vol. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.-Water  Commr.    6  bound 

vol.,  6  pam. 
Smithsonian  Institution.     2  bound  voL. 

1  pam. 
Soc.  d'Encouragement  pour  I'lndastrta 

Nationale.     1  vol. 
Tonkin  Thomas,  Juan.     1  vol. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mfrs.     1  pam. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.     3  pam. 
U.  S.  Lake  Survey  Office.     5  maps. 
U.  S.  Light-House  Board.    1  bound  vol. 
V.  S.  Office  of  Bxper.  Stations.    1  pam 
U.  S.  Office  of  Public  Roads.    17  pam. 
U.  S.  Ordnance  Dept.     1  vol. 
Vemon-Harcourt.  L.  F.     1  pam. 
Web.«<ter,  A.  L.,     16  vol. 
Wellington    N.   Z.-Harbour  Board.     1 

pam.      f 
Western  Australia -Commr.  of  Rya.    I 

vol. 
Whlnery.  8.     1  pam. 
White,  Sir  W.  H.     1  pam. 


BY  PURCHASE. 

International  Railway  Conjtresa  Association.  Seventh  Se.Hsioo. 
Washinjjton,  May,  IDO.*).  Procee(lin«r«  (Enoflish  Edition):  Vol  I. 
Brussels,  P.  Weisaenbruch.  lOOfi. 

Locomotive  Performance.  The  Result  of  a  Series  of  Reftearche" 
Conducted  bv  tbe  Enjjineerinsr  Laboratory  of  Purdue  X'niversity. 
By  William  f.  M.  (4oss.     Xew  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1907. 

United  States  Official  Postal  Guide.  Januar>%  1907.  Albany, 
J.  B.  Lyon  Company,  Printers. 
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Testimony  in  the  Patent  Liti^^ation  Between  the  Cameron  Septic 
Tank  Co.  and  the  Village  of  Saratoga  Springs.  Pleadings  and  Proofs. 
Saratoga  Springs,  John  J.  Healey,  Jr.,  1905. 

Neue  Theorie   und    Berechnung:  der  Kreiselrader.      Wasser-  und 
Dampfturbinen,  Schleuderpumpen  und  Geblase  Turbokompressoren,^ 
Schraubengeblase    und    Schiffspropeller.     Von    Dr.    Hans    Lorenz. 
Miinchen  und  Berlin,  R.  Oldenbourg,  1906. 


SUMMARY  OF  ACCESSIONS. 

From  February  12th  to  March  11th,  1907. 

Donations  (including  13  duplicates) 134 

By  purchase 5 

Total 139 
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ADDITIONS. 

MEMBERS.  „  ^^^. 

MeiDMnlup 

ASHMEAD,  Percy  Herbert.    Care,  J.  G.  White  &  Co., 

43  Exchange  PL,  New  York  City Mar.  6,  IW: 

BiENENFELD,    Abel    Morris.     Cons.    Engr.,    1119    Kohl 

Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal Feb.  6,  1907 

Cory,  Harry  Thomas.    Gen.  Mgr.  and  Chf.  ^  Jun.  June  20,  1893 

Engr.,    The    California    Development  3  Assoc.   M.  Mar.  7,  1900 

.    Co.,    Calexico,   Cal (  M.  Feb.  5,  1907 

Garrett,    ROBERT    Peel.     Secy.,    Missouri  ^  ^^oc.  M.    2t.'      J  121 
Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. . .  ^  ^  ^^      .   ^^. 

Hai^d,  Franklin  Clark.  Chf.  ii.ngr.,  Oklahoma  Cen- 
tral Ry.  Co.,  Purcell,  Ind.  T Feb.      6.  1907 

Harding,  James  Judson.  Engr.  of  Masonry  Constr., 
C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  1359  Railway  Exchange, 
Chicago,    111 Feb.      6,1907 

Hill,  Henry  Francis.     Chf.  Engr.,  Somerset  Ry.,   12 

Lincoln  St.,  Augusta,  Me Mar.     6,  1907 

Holmes,  Glenn  Dickinson.     Engr.  of  Water  . 

Supply,    Barge    Canal.  Weigh    I^k.  S  f^'   ^^-    J"°«     ?•  1^1 
Syracuse,    N.    Y j  ^'-  ^^^-     »-'*'' 

Leavenworth,  George  Stevens.     Chf.  Ener.,  «    .  ,,      ,  •   ,««• 

Power,   &  Mansfield   Co.,   297    River  \  '^'^-   ^^     ^""«     f'    «^ 
St.,  Troy,  N.   Y P''  ^"''-     «•'««' 

Mulholland,    Willi.\m.       Supt.,    Los    Angeles    Water 

Dept.,  440  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal Feb.      6,  1907 

Philips,  James  Harry.  Engr.  ana  Asst.  Supt.,  Atlan- 
tic, Gulf  &  Pacific  Co.,  Comstock,  X.  Y Feb.      6,  1907 

Roy,  Robert  Maitland.     Asst.  to  Pres.  and  ^  ^  ^-.     ^  ^       •  ,aaa 

x€         rru     Ti       u        T>  'A       XV    1     \  Assoc.  M.    Oct.      3,  1900 
Mgr.,    The    Hamilton    Bridge    Works  J  ^  -.         «   ioat 

Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. . . .  (      *  '       * 

Shedd,  Frank  Edson.     Vice-Pres.,  Lockwood,  Greene  k 

Co.,  Archts.  and  Engrs.,  93  Federal  St.,  Boston, 

Mass Feb.      6,  1907 

Smith,  Francis  Betts.    720  NapA  St.,  Vallejo,  Cal...     Jan.     2,  1907 
Wbnzell,  Andrew  Jackson.    Chf.  Engr.,  Pearl  River 

Val.  R.  R.  Co.,  864  Fourth  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. . .     Oct      3,  190« 

Weymouth,  Frank  Elwin.     Project  Engr.,  r  .  ^,      .    ^^     i    iaai 

T  V  11       4.        u     •    4.   TT   o   ^     \  Assoc.  M.    Sept.    4,  1901 

Lower  Yellowstone  Project,  U.  S.  Re-  J  ^  i?  k      5   1907 

clamation  Service,  Glendive,  Mont. . .  (      * 

Wou'E,  Christian  John.     625  Fifty-eighth  St.,  Brook- 

Ivn,   N.   Y Mar.    «.  1907 
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ASSOCIATE   MEMBERS.  „  ^*^  °', 

Bfemterahlp. 

Ballou,  Henry  Welcome.    Room  735,  fianigan  Bldg., 

Providence,  R.  I Nov.      7,  1906 

Bassell,  Guy  Ma>'nerino.     Res.  Engr.,  S.  &  W.  Ry., 

Erwin,  Unicoi  Co.,  Tenn Feb.       6,  1907 

Bebsy,  Claude.  Contr.  Engr.,  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  633  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  t'rancisco, 
Cal Feb.       6,  1907 

Daniels,  Thomas  Remington  Holden.  Care,  Chf. 
Engr.'s  Office,  United  Railroads  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Francisco,   Cal I  eb.       6,  1907 

Dt>-.Eii^,    CLIFFOBD    Geoboe.       Desip,ing      j^^  ^^^  ^^ 

Engr.,   Am.   Bndge   Co.,    14o6   Inck  )  ^^^    ^^     j^^  ,g^^ 

Bldg.   Annex,   Pittsburg,    Pa I 

Hancock,  Lewis  Wernette.  1318  Brook  St.,  Louis- 
ville,  Ky Jan.       2,  1907 

Hebard,   Roy   William.     Asst.    Engr.,    Isthmian    Canal 

Comm.,  San  Pablo,  Canal  Zone,  Panama.. Feb.       6,  1907 

HuLSE,  SniRLEY  Clark.     Tucker  &  Vinton,  (  Jun,  Oct.       7,  1902 

156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City \  Assoc.   M.     Feb.       6,  1907 

Hunt,  Leigh  Anson.    Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.,  Hunt  Eng. 

Co.,    Ida,    Kans Feb.       6,  1907 

Hunter,    John.       The    Brown-Hunter   Co.,    Cons,    and 

Contr.  Engrs.,  Youngstown,  Ohio Feb.       6,  1907 

Johnston,  Julius  Gerardus.     728  Fisk  St.,  Alexandria, 

La Feb.       6,  1907 

Loewenstein,    Jacob.      With    Empire    Bridge    Co.,    42 

Broadway,  New  York  City Feb.       6,  1907 

Love,  Andrew  Cavitt.  Res.  Engr.,  Baton  Rouge  Branch, 
Morgan's  Louisiana*  &  Texas  R.  R.  &  Steamship 
Co.,  Port  Allen,  La Feb.       6,  1907 

Morris,  Clyde  Tucker.     Associate  Prof,  of  Civ.  Eng., 

Ohio  State  Univ.,  Columbus,  Ohio Mar.      6,  1907 

Orr,  Samuel  Jacob.  Asst.  Engr.,  Designing  and  Esti- 
mating Office,  Am.  Bridge  Co.,  103  W.  Passaic 
Ave.,  Rutherford,  N.  J Feb.       6,  1907 

Reimer,  Arthur  Adams.  Engr.  and  Supt.,  East  Orange 
Water  Dept.,  45  South  ]Maple  St.,  East  Orange, 
N.   J Mar.      6,  1907 

Sackett,  Robert  Lemuel.    Richmond,  Ind Feb.       6,  1907 

SiicPSON,  Paul  Dyer.     Asst.  Engr.,  U.  S.  Reclamation 

Service,   Crawford,   Nebr Feb.       6,  1907 

ScfNicKsoN,    George    Rosengarten,       230  r 

West  Rittenhouse  Sq.,  Philadelphia,     ]  '^"°-  ^^^-     ^'  ^^^^ 
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ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS    (Continued).  ,.  ^**°'. 

Membera&ip. 

Whitnet,  Thomas  Bbyan,  Jr.    Asst.  Eiifr.,  ^  -  «    .      ^   . 

Tj   A  n  •  n  1      T>        A  \  ^^^'  Sept.      6,  189H 

Hudson   Companies,     111     Broadway,  J   .  ^,      „  f 

New  York  City.... j^;  |  Assoc.  M.    Feb.      6,1907 

Wise,  James  Hugh.  Asst.  Hydr.  and  Civ.  Engr.,  Cali- 
fornia Gras  &  Elec.  Corporation,  925  Franklin  St., 

San    Francisco,    Cal Feb.      6,  1«»: 

Wood,  Dethio  Hewitt.      Chf.  Engr.,  Converse  Bridge 

Co.,   101   Chamberlain  Ave.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn..     Feb.      0,  1CH)7 

associates. 

Constance,  Edwabd  Cartwright.    Surv.,  U.  S.  ^  -  -^      ^   . 

En^.   Office,    Custom   House,    St.   Louis,  J  \      "        _  ,  *      J  ,^. 
^,  ®  )  Assoc.     Feb.      6,  1907 

Mo ( 

Coopeb,    William    Hill.       Supt.  and    Gen.  Mgr.,  The 

Ghuctanunda  Gas  Light  Co.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y..     Feb.      6,  1907 

de  Wyball,  Cybil.  Chf.  Insp.,  Interborough  Rap.  Trans. 
Co.,  Subway  Div.,  New  York  City;  Address, 
Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J Feb.      6,  1907 

JUNIOBS. 

Anderbebg,  Edwabd.    238  Tremont  St.,  North  Tonawanda, 

N.    Y Mar.     5,  1907 

Banks,  Charles  Wilbur.    P.  0.  Box  154,  Mt.  Kisco, 

N.    Y Feb.      6,  1907 

Barker,  Ludlow  Osmond,  Jr.     Care,  Chf.  Engr.'s  Office, 

S.  &  W.  R.  R.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn Jan.      3,  .1907 

Bixby,    William    Flint.     Eng.   Dept.,    City   Hall,   Loe 

Angeles,  Cal Feb.      5,  1907 

Chadwick,  Chesteb  Robebt.     317  West  56tU  St.,  New 

York  City Feb.      5,  1W7 

Coyne,  Habby  Louis.    509  West  146th  St.,  New  York 

City Feb.      6,  1907 

Fabley,  Mabcus  Mabtin.  Asst.  Engr.,  Board  of  Water 
Supply  of  New  York,  299  Broadway,  New  York 
City Sept     4,  1906 

Finch,  Stanley  Phisteb.  2306  San  Antonio  St.,  Aus- 
tin,   Tex Oct     30,  1906 

Gildebsleeve,  Geobge  Snydeb.    533  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit, 

Mich Feb.      5,  1907 

Gbeeley,  Samuel  Abnold.     Care,  Hering  &  Fuller,  170 

Broadway,  New  York  City Feb.      5,  1W7 

HiNMAN,  Leroy  Race.     Box  352,  Boise,  Idaho Feb.      6,1907 

Johnson,  Gbanville.     79  Bellevue  St.,  Boston,  Mass...     Mar.     5,  1907 

Littlefield,  Emmett.     115  West  97th  St.,  New  York 

City Feb.      6.  1W7 
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Ltnch,  Edwin  Lewis.     23  Emerson  St.,  Portland,  Me. . .  Feb.      5,  1907 

MoSER,  Albert  Leo  Brecht.    695  Wilson  Ave.,  Chicago, 

in Jan.     3,  1907 

Paige,  Jaso.x.     Asst.  £ngr.,  Constr.,  Joseph  T.  Ryerson 

&  Son,  18  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago,  111 Feb.       5,  1907 

RiEGEL,  Ross  MiLTOX.  804  E.  Seneca  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. .  Mar.  5,  1907 
Smith,  Fraxcis  Marshall.    Asst.  Engr.,  N.  P.  Ry.,  St. 

Paul,    Minn Jan.      3,  1907 

SuTTLE,  Clifford  Bradley.     Care,  John  A.   Cole,   310 

Ashland  Blk.,  Chicago,  111 Oct.      30,  190d 

Thomsoit,  Warren  Brown.    295  Church  St.,  Poughkeep- 

sie,   X.   Y Feb.      5,  1907 


CHANOeS  OF  ADDRESS. 

MEMBERS. 

Adams,  Arthur  Lincoln.  Cons.  Hydr.  Engr.,  1014  Broadway,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Barcboft,  Frederick  Thomas.  Archt.  and  Engr.,  804  Penobscot  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Beck  WITH,  Frank.     Care,  N.  P.  Ry.,  Dnimmond,  Mont. 

Bishop,  Hubert  Keenet.    98  So.  Swan  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Cost,  Habrt  Thomas.  Gen.  Mgr.  and  Chf.  Engr.,  The  California  Devel- 
opment Co.,  Calexico,  Cal. 

Daucht,  Walter  Edward.  Div.  Engr.,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  of  Wash.» 
Missoula,  Mont. 

Didier,  Paul.    Dist.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Edes,  WnxiAM  CusHiNG.  Chf.  Engr.,  Northwestern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.» 
James  Flood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Evans,  George  Edwin.  Civ.  and  Hydr.  Engr.,  328  Wilder  St.,  Lowell, 
Mass. 

FnjXT,  Hiel  Hamilton.  Care,  Curtis  &  Hine,  Giddings  Bldg.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

FowiXR,  Thomas  Walker.  Civ.,  Mech.  and  Elec.  Engr.,  421  Collins  St., 
Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Geuo,  Whjjam.  Div.  Engr.,  Isthmian  Canal  Comm.,  Cristobal,  Canal 
Zone,  Panama. 

Goodale,  Loomis  Fabrington.  Superv.  Railway  Expert  for  Philippine 
Islands  Comm.,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

Habsod,  Benjamin  Morgan.  Cons.  Engr.,  1637  Foucher  St.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

HmoN,  John.     105  Emerson  St.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Hm^  Louis  Clarence.  Superv.  Engr.,  U.  8.  Reclamation  Service, 
Phcenix,  Ariz. 

Hnx,  Walteb  Hovet.    Cons.  Engr.,  P.  0.  Box  342,  Cobalt,  Ont.,  Canada. 
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Hinckley,  Howabd  Vernon.  Cons.  Civ.  Engr.;  Pres.,  Sulphur  Ligbt  \ 
Power  Ck).,  Sulphur,  Ind.  T. 

Howabd,  Chables  Pope.  Chf.  Engr.,  Va.  Air  Line  Ry.,  CharlottesrllW, 
Va. 

HuooiNs,  William.  Care,  Companhia  Bocas  de  Santos,  Secgio  de  Con- 
6trucc3o,  Santos,  Brazil. 

HuMPHBET,  Henby  Cypbian.  Dist.  Engr.,  8th  Dist.,  Albay;  Address, 
Legaspi,  Albay  Province,  Philippine  Islands. 

Keith,  Geobge  Thomas.  Res.  Engr.,  Water  Supply,  Barge  Canal, 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

liOCKWOOD,  WiLLABD  Datus.  Supt.  of  Constr.,  The  Scofield  Co.,  Amster- 
dam, N.  y. 

Matcham,   Chables  Abthub.     1727   Hamilton   St.,  Allentown.  Pa. 

Michell,  Theophilus.  Chf.  Engr.,  State  Railways,  India  {Retirtd), 
Trewirgie,  Wellington  Rd.,  Bournemouth,  England. 

MoLiTOB,  Fbedebic  Albebt.     Care,  University  Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MtJNSTEB,  Andbew  Wendelbo.  Cous.  Engr.,  61  Maynard  BIdg.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Oakley,  Fbank  Thompson.  Asst.  Engr.,  Peoples  Water  Co.,  1014  Broad- 
way, Oakland,  Cal. 

Fiebce-Hope,  John.  Direcci6n  General  de  Obras  Pdblicas,  La  Pii» 
Bolivia. 

I^enshaw,  Alfbed  Howabd.    Noroton,  Conn. 

HiPLEY,  Henby  Clay.     Civ.  and  Cons.  Engr.,  Chillioothe,  HI. 

Smith,  Stewabt  Kedzie.    Dist.  Mgr.,  Bering  Coal  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

^'.tanfobd,  Homeb  Reed.  Civ.  Engr.,  U.  S.  N.,  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks,  Navy  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

t=>TEPnENS,  Clinton  F.     P.  0.  Box  448,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

\V ATKINS,  Richabd.  Roma,  Livingstone  Rd.,  Dulwich  Hill,  near  Sydnej, 
New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

Wii^ON,  Chables  Beatty.  Roadmaster,  N.,  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  810  Wood- 
land St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

ZooK,  MoBBis  Alexandeb.     Cons,  and  Civ.  Engr.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

associ.vte  membebs. 

Adams,  Edwabd  Maguire.     Capt.,  Corps  of  Engrs.,  U.  S.  A.,  U.  S.  Engr. 

Omoe,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Abmstrong,    Alexander    Floyd.     Engr.,    Maintenance    and    Operatioii, 

Truckee-Car>on  Irrig.  System,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  Fallon, 

Nev. 
<<RowN,  Stephen  Pearson.     55  East  76th  St.,  New  York  City, 
jmrsii,  William  Whitlock.     Care,  Board  of  Water  Supply,  299  Broad- 

wav,  New  York  Citv. 
Cole,  Burt.     Merryville,  Calcasieu  Parish,  La. 
DeGraff,   Harry   Westbrook.      Barge   Canal   Res.   Engr.,   Barge  Cin»J 

Office,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
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ASSOCIATE  MEMBEB8   {Continued). 

Dbew,  Charles  Davis.    Steam  Line  Engr.,  With  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

1523  Tucuman,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic. 
Febbadas,  Ramibo.     Care,  Sociedad  de  Ingenieros,  Lima,  Peru. 
Fret,  Frank  Edward.    Engr.  and  Contr.,  MarTsyille,  Cal. 
Gbtkak,  Frank  Lawton.      Deputy  State  Engr.,  State  Hall   (Res.,  544 

Madison  Ave.),  Albany,  N.  Y. 
OiDBON,  Abraham.    Supt.  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewers,  Boiler  and  San. 

Inspection  of  Manila,  City  Hall,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 
Hats,  Don.     Loc.  Engr.,  C,  M.  &  St.  Paul  of  Wash,  and  Idaho,  Care, 

S.  M.  Ramsdell,  Div.  Engr.,  Tekoa,  Wash. 
HscKUs,  Geobgb  Rogers.     Room  414,  Massachusetts  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 

Mo. 
HsBiCAimB,  Frank  Edward.    Care,  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  Wilson,  K.  C. 
HooUB,  Chables  Jay.     Div.  Engr.,  Philippine  Ry.   Co.,   Capiz,  Panay 

Island,  Philippine  Islands. 
Jknckes,  Lawbencb  Bates.    46  Fruit  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Kkllet,  James  Augustus.    Res.  Engr.,  Washington,  Baltimore  &  An- 
napolis Ry.,  1365%  G  St.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
King,  Evebett  Edgab.    Asst.  Engr.,  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  3049  Washington 

Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Lane,  Edwin  Gbant.    Engr.,  M.  of  W.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.,  B.  &  0.  Depot, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Leane,  Walteb  Bubditt.    Civ.  Service  Club,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 
Lttel,  James  Leonabo.     Engr.,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  Thistle,  Utah. 
MacCbea,  Don  Alexandeb.    Engr.-in-Chg.',  Rock  Island  Lines,  Irving, 

Tex. 
McDonough,  Michael  Joseph.    Capt.,  Corps  of  Engrs.,  U.  S.  A.,  West 

Point,  N.  Y. 
IrlABKWABT,  Abthub  Hebmann.    With  Howard  A,  Galloway,  604  Mission 

St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Nixon,   Coubtland.    Capt.  and  Quartermaster,  U.   S.  A.,  Care,  Depot 

Quartermaster,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pabkkb,  Chables  Fbedebic.    Apartado  295,  Torreon,  Coah.,  Mexico. 
Race,  John  Mabblx.    Robbins  Blk.,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 
Ramsey,  Guy  Robert.    32  West  Woodruff  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Rockxnbach,    Samuel    Dickebson.    Maj.,    Philippine    Scouts,    Manila, 

Philippine  Islands. 
ScvEBSOir,  Oscar  Mblvbrn.    408  Wyoming  Ave.,  Pittston,  Pa. 
Speicheb,  Pius  Melanthon.    Asst.  Engr.,  Bureau  of  Filtration,  in  Chg. 

Repairs  to  Torresdale  Conduit   (Res.,  3102  Mantua  Ave.),  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Sudeibbs,  Victor  Boubeau.    Cons.  Engr.,  San  Jos6  Bridge,  Orillas  del 

Plata  126a,  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 
SurroN,  Chables  Wood.    21  Sixth  St.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
TuoKEB,  Herman  Fbankun.    3  Grant  PI.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
White,  Abthub  Bubb.    2923  S.  Hope  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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May,  Thiodore  Mabtin.    42  Broadway,  Room  1749,  New  York  CSty. 
WooDBUBT,  John  McGaw.    Care,  General  Elec.  Co.,  44  Broad  St,  New 
\ork  City. 

JUNIOBS. 

Bbaslow,  Babnett.    Care,  Thompson-Starrett  Co.,  2053  Sntter  8t,  Su 

Francisco,  Cal. 
CooFEB,  Fbank  Wesley.    Res.  Shop  Insp.  of  Bridges,  West  Plae.  Ry.  Gol, 

Ambridge,  Pa. 
Cbain,  Abthub  Manghesteb.    Insp.,  Detroit  River  Tunnel  Co.,  Forat 

Apartments,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Cbane,  Joseph  Sfengeb.    Chf.  Engr.  in  Chg.,  Dept  of  Structural  Eng., 

Nathan  Myers,  Archt.  (Res.,  179  Washington  St),  Newark,  N.  J. 
Cbowell,  I^'rancis  Stirling.    Pursell,  Ind.  T. 
FoBD,  Harry  Clifford.    417  West  160th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Gast,  E.  Albert.    Structural  Engr.,  Elzner  k  Anderson,  624  Considioe 

Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Hall,  Julius  Reed.    Draftsman,  Hall  Machine  Co.,  46  Fulton  St,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
Havens,  Verne  LeRoy.    Engr.,  P.  &  F.  R.  R,,   114  Battery  St,  Sts 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Hayes,  Charles  Edward.    603  Third  Ave.,  Hibbing,  Minn. 
Hill,  George  Samuel.    330  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Howes,  Ralph  Holt.     166  West  96th  St,  New  York  City. 
Jabelonsky,  Carl  Hugo.    Chf.  Draftsman,  Architectural  and  Civ.  Siig« 

Dept.,  Stanley-G.  I.  Elec.  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
King,  Arthur  Caswell.    With  Water  Dept   (Res.,  221  N.  Main  St), 

Springlield,  Mass. 
KoHN,  Arthur  Hirsh.    216  State  St.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
Mieth,  Richard  Elam.    Lawrence,  Kans. 
Parsons,  Augustus  Tabeb.    Laton,  Fresno  Co.,  Cal. 
Pbioe,  Philip  Walus.    Gulf  Petroleum  Co.,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsbuig,  Pi. 
Reynolds,  Lafayette  Clowe.    Asst.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R.  R.  R.  0^, 

336   Madison   Ave.,   New   York   City    (Res.,    133   North  8th  Aw, 

Mt  Vernon,  N.  Y.). 
Rich,  Melvin  S.     1448  Harvard  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
SoHOLTZ,  Hebman  Fred.    With  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  Mechanicsville,  N.  T. 
Seabury,  George  Tilley.    Asst.  Engr.,  Board  of  Water  Supply,  Browm 

Station   (Res.,  116  Main  St,  Kingston),  N.  Y. 
Stirling,  Vincent  Reynolds.    Chf.  of  Survey  Party  No.  U,  Friar  Ltndi 

Survey,  Bureau  of  Lands,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 
TowLE,  FosTEB.     Care,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  Fort  Shaw,  Mont 
Webster,  Royal  Sylvesteb.     First  Asst.  Engr.,  Havana  Central  R.  R. 
Co.,  Zuhieta  85,  Havana,  Cuba. 
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DEATHS. 

Baoov,  John  Watson.  Elected  Member,  July  12th,  1877;  died  Februarj 
27tli,  1907. 

Dates,  Chaslbs.  Elected  Member,  September  15th,  1869;  died  Febru- 
ary 2l8t,  1907. 

Etaits,  Mtbon  Edwabd.  Elected  Junior,  January  3d,  1895;  AjBsociate 
Member,  February  7th,  1900;  died  February  16th,  1907. 

Maclsnivan,  John  Donald.  Elected  Member,  October  4th,  1899;  died 
February  26th,  1907. 

ScncouB,  HoBATio.  Elected  Associate,  January  8th,  1873 ;  Member,  April 
7th,  1880;  died  February  21st,  1907. 
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MONTHLY  LIST  OF  RECENT  ENQINEERINQ  ARTICLES  OF 

INTEREST. 

(February  11th  to  March  9th,  1907.) 

Note. — This  list  is  puhlished  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before 
the  members  of  the  Society,  the  titles  of  current  engineering  ar- 
ticles, which  can  be  referred  to  in  any  available  engineering  library, 
or  can  be  procured  by  addressing  the  publication  directly,  the  ad- 
dress and  price  being  given  wherever  possible. 

LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  the  subjoined  list  of  articles,  references  are  given  by  the  numr 
ber  prefixed  to  each  journal  in  this  list 


(1 
(2 

(3 

(4 

(» 

(6 

(7 
(8 

(9 

(10 

(11 
(12 

(13 
(14 
(15 
(16 
(17 
(18 
(!«> 

(20 
(21 

(22 

(23 

(24 

(25 

(26 


•Journal,  Assoc.  Eng.  Soc.  31 
Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass..  30c. 

Proceedings,  Engrs.  Club  of 
Phlla.,  1122  Girard  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Journal,  Franklin  Inst..  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  50c. 

Journal.  Western  Soc.  of  Engrs., 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  111. 

Transa^stiona,  Can.  Soc.  C.  B., 
Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. 

School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  Co- 
lumbia Univ.,  New  York  City, 
50c. 

Technology  Quarterly,  Mass.  Inst. 
Tech.,  Boston,  Mass.,  75c. 

Stevens  Institute  Indicator, 
Stevens  Inst.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.. 
50c. 

Engineering  Magazine,  New  York 
City,  25c. 

Cassier's  Magazine,  New  York 
City.  25c. 

Engineerino  (London),  W.  H. 
Wiley.  New  York  City.  25c. 

The  Engineer  (London),  Inter- 
national News  Co.,  New  York 
City.  35c. 

Engineering  News,  New  York 
City.  15c. 

The  EnQi7icering  Record,  New 
York  City.   12c. 

Railroad  Gazette,  New  York  City, 
15c. 

Engineerino  and  Mining  Journal, 
New  York  City.  15c. 

Str^rt  Failwnu  Journal,  New 
York  City,  10c. 

Railway  and  Engineering  Re- 
view, Chicago,  111.,  10c. 

Scientijfir  American  Supplement, 
New  York  City,  10c. 

Iron  Age.  New  York  City,  lOc 

Railwfiu  Engineer,  London,  Eng- 
land. 25c. 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review, 
London.   England.  25c. 

Bulletin,  American  Iron  and  Steel 
A.'ssoc.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Am  rr  if  an  Oan  lAaht  Journal, 
New  York  City.  10c. 

Atyieriean  Engineer,  New  York 
City.   20c. 

ElrrtTkcal  Review.  London.  Eng- 
land. 


(27 
(28 

(29 
(30 
(31 

(32 

(34 
(35 
(37 
(38 

(40 

(41 

(42 
(43 
(44 

(45 

(46 

(47 

(48 

(49 

(50 

(51 

(52 

(53 

(54 


Electrical  World,  New  York  City. 

10c, 
Journal,    New    England    Water> 

Works   Assoc.    Boston.   Mass^ 

$1. 
Joui-nal,    Society    of   Arts.    Lon- 
don, England.  15c. 
Annales  dea  Travaus  Publics  de 

Belgiqu^,  Brussels,  Belgium. 
Annales    de    VAssoc.    des    Ina. 

Sortis  des  Ecoles  Bp^ciales  ds 

Oand,  Brussels,  Belgium. 
Mimotres  et   Compte  Rendu  dss 

TravauXt     Soc.     Ing.    Civ.    dt 

France,  Paris,  France. 
Le  OHiie  Civil,  Paris,  France. 
Portefeuille  Economiques  des  Ma- 

chvies,  Paris,  France. 
Nouvclles    Annales    de    la  Co*' 

struction,  Paris,  France. 
Revue      de     M6canique,     Paris. 

France. 
Revue  0€n6rale»  des  Chemins  de 

Fer  et   des   Tramways,  Parii. 

France. 
Railway  Age,  Chicago,  111..  10c. 
Modem  Machinery,  Chicago,  111.. 

10c. 
Proceedings,     Am.      Inst     Else. 

Engrs.,  New  York  City.  50c 
Annales  des  Ponts  et  CKaussiss, 

PariF.  France. 
Journal.    Military   Serrlce  Insti- 
tution. Qoyernor's  Island,  New 

York  Harbor,  50c. 
Mines    and    Minerals,    Scrantoi. 

Pa.,  20c. 
Scientific    American,    New   York 

City,  8c. 
Mechanical    Engineer,    Manchas- 

ter,  England. 
Zeitschrift,  Verein  Deutscher  In- 

genleure.  Berlin,  Germany. 
Zeitschrift  fUr  Bauu?esen,  Berlin. 

Germany. 
Stahl  und  Eisen,  DtlaMldortOer- 

many. 
Deutsi  he      Bauzeihmg,     Barlla. 

Oermanv. 
Rinasche  Industrie-Zeitung,  Rifs. 

Russia. 
Zeitschrift,  Oesterreichlscher  1b- 

genieivr  und  Archltekten  Ver- 
ein. Vienna.  Austria. 
Transactions.    Am.     Soc.    C    •■» 

New  York  City.  $5. 
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(55)  Transactions,    Am.    Soc.    M.   E.. 

New  York  City,  $10. 

(56)  Transactions,     Am.     Inst.     Mln. 

Bngrs.,  New  York  City,  $5. 

(57)  Colliery  Guardian,  London.  Eng- 

land. 

(58)  Proceedings,    Eng.    Soc.    W.    Pa., 

803    Pulton    Bldg.,    Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  50c. 

(59)  Transactions,     Mining     Inst,     of 

Scotland,    London     and    New- 
castle- upon- Tyne,  England. 

(60)  Municipal    Engineering,    Indian- 

apolis,  Ind.,  25c. 

(61)  Proceedings,     Western     Railway 

Club,    225    Dearborn   St.,    Chi- 
cago,  III.,   25c. 

(62)  Industrial   World,   59   Ninth   St.. 

Pittsburg.  Pa. 

(63)  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Inst.  C. 

E.,  London,  England. 

(64)  Poiojr,  New  York  City,  20c. 

(65)  Official    Proceedings,    New    York 

Railroad  Club,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
15c. 

(66)  Journal  of  Oas  Lighting,  London, 

England,  15c. 

(67)  Cement    and   Engineering   News, 

Chicago,  111.,  25c. 

(68)  Mining    Journal,    London.    Eng- 

land. 
(70)  Engineering   Review,    New    York 
City.  10c. 


(71)  Journal,    Iron    and    Steel    IdbI^ 

London,  England. 

(72)  Electric    Railway    Review,    Chi* 

cago.  III.,  10c. 

(73)  Electriciant     London,      England*. 

18c. 

(74)  Transactions,    Inst,   of  Min.   and 

Metal.,  London,  England. 

(75)  Proceedings,      Inst,      of      Mech» 

•  Engrs.,  London,  England. 

(76)  Brick,  Chicago.  111.,  10c. 

(77)  Journal,  Inst.  Elec.  Engrg.,  Lon- 

don, England. 

(78)  Beton   und  Eisen,   Vienna,   Aus- 

tria. 

(79)  Forscherarheiten,    Vienna,    Aus- 

tria 

(80)  Tonindustrie-Zeitung,  Berlin.  Ger- 

many. 

(81)  Zeitschrift   fUr   Architektur  uiUt 

Jngenieurwesen,        Wiesbaden,. 
Germany. 

(82)  Dinglers    Polytechnisches    Jour-- 

nal,  Berlin,  Germany. 

(83)  Progressive  Age,  New  York  City* 

15c. 

(84)  Le  Ciment,  Paris,  France. 

(85)  Proceedings,  Am.  Ry.   Eng.    and 

M.  of  W.  Assoc.  Chicago.  III. 

(86)  Engineering  World,  Chicago,  111. 

(87)  Railway  Maintenance  and  fiffnic- 

tures.  New  York  City,  10c. 


LIST  OP  ARTICLES. 


Bridge. 

Concerning  the  Investigation  of  Overloaded  Bridges.*     Wilbur  J.  Watson,  M.  Ana. 

Soc.  C.  E.      (54)      Vol.  57. 
The  Nile  Bridge  at  Cairo.*     (11)     Oct.  12.  1906. 
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A  History  of  the  Introduction  of  a  System  of  Shop  Management.*     James  11. 

Dodge.      (55)     Vol.  27. 
The   Design   of   Blast- Furnace   Gas- Engines   In    Belgium.*      H.    Hubert.      (71) 

Vol.  71. 
The  Application  of  Large  Gas-Engines   in  the  German  Iron  and   Steel   Indus- 
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Experiments  with  Coke-Handling  Plant.*     E.  Kdrtlng.     (66)     Feb.  12. 
KSrting  Gas-Engines  at  the  Shelton  Iron  Works,  Stoke.*      (11)     Feb.  16. 
Motor  Omnibuses.    Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulleu.     (29)     Feb.  16. 
(Centrifugal  Pumps.*     Richard  C.  Williams.      (16)     Feb.  16. 
Some  Leading  Types  of  Valve  Gears.*     (47)     Serial  beginning  Feb.  16. 
Electrically- Driven    Rolling    Mills.*      G.    M.    Brown.      (Abstract   of   paper    read 

before  the  Rugby  Eng.  Soc.)      (22)   Feb.  1  ;    (47)  Feb.  16. 
The  Specific  Heat  of  Superheated  Steam.*     (11)     Feb.  22. 
New  Gas  Engine  Diagram.*     Frank  Foster.      (12)     Feb.  22. 
Illinois  Coal  Tests.     Henry  B.  Dirks.     (Paper  read  before  the  111.  Soc.  of  Bngrs. 

and  Surv.)      (14)     Feb.  23. 
The  Heating,  Ventilating  and  Electrical  Equipment  of  the  Claflin  Building,  New 

York.*     (14)     Feb.  23. 
A  New  Pratt  &  Whitney  Lathe.*     (20)     Feb.  28. 
The  Vertical  Retort  Oven  and  the  Future  of  Gas  Making.*     Elsele.      (Tr.  from 

Journal  fUr  Oasbeleuchtwiff  by  Frederic  Egner.)      (24)      Serial  beginning 

Feb.  25. 
The  Kerr  Steam  Turbine.*     C.  V.  Kerr.     (64)     Mar. 
The  Influence  of  Central-Station  Loads  on  Smoke  Production.*     Chas.  B.  Lucke. 

(64)     Mar. 
A  Study  of  the  D  Slide  Valve.*     E.  S.  Hawkins.     (64)     Mar. 
The  Safety  Valve.*      (64)     Mar. 
Present  Practice  in  the  Use  of  Superheated  Steam.     Reginald  Pelham   Bolton. 

(9)     Mar. 
The  Gas   Turbine   for  Automobile   Propulsion.*      W.   H.    Stuart-Garnett.      (10) 

Mar. 
Refrigeration  on  Shipboard.     Joseph  H.  Hart.      (10)      Mar. 
The  Mechanical  Development  of  the  German  Iron  Industry.*     J.  H.  Cunti.     (9) 

Mar. 
The  Regulation  of  Boiler  Feeders.*     Charles   S.  Towne.      (27)      Serial  begin- 
ning Mar.  2. 
Steam  Pile  and  Sheet-Pile  Drivers  on  the  New  York  Barge  Canal.*     Bmile  Low, 

M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.      (14)     Mar.  2 
Manufacture  of  Illumiaating  Gas.*     (19)     Serial  beginning  Mar.  2. 
Note  sur  les  Frappeurs  Pneumatlqves.*     A.  Baril.      (37)     Jan.  81. 
Experiences   sur   le   Travail   des- Machines-Outils.*      C.    Codron.      (37)      Serial 

beginning  Jan.  31. 
Le  Ballon  Dirlgeable  La  Patrie.     G.  Espitallier.     (33)     Feb.  2. 
Schwimmkran  von  40t  Tragffthigkeit.*     Adolf  Beran.     (48)     Feb.  2. 
Oraphodynamische     Untersuchung     einer     Heusinger-Joy-Steuerung.*       Bduard 

Daflnger.     (82)     Serial  beginning  Feb.  9. 
■rgebnisse   Neuerer   Dauerversuche    an    Metallen.*      E.    Preuss.      (82)      Serial 

beginning  Feb.  16. 
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Tbe  NoduUsing  and  Desulpburlsatlon  of  Fine  Ores  and  Pyrites  Cinder.*     Albert 

Ladd  Colby.     (71)     Vol,  71. 
Tempering  and  Cutting  Tests  of  Hlgb-Speed  Steels.*     H.  C.  H.  Carpenter.     (71) 

Vol.  71. 
The  KJellln  Electric  Steel  Furnace.*     E.  C.  Ibbotaon.      (71)     Vol.  71. 
Different  Modes  of  Blast  Refrigeration  and  Tbeir  Power  Requirements.*     J.  B. 

Johnson*  Jr.     (71)     Vol.  71. 
Presidential  Address.      (History  of  steel  in  the   United  States.)      R.  W.  Hunt. 

(Paper  read  before  the  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Bngrs.)     (71)     Vol.  71. 
The  Crystallography  of  Iron.*     F.  Osmond  and  G.  Cartaud.    (71)     Vol.  71. 
The  Constitution  of  Iron-Carbon  Alloys.*     Albert  Sauveur.     (71)     Vol.  72. 
The   Influence  of  Silicon  and  Graphite  on  the  Open-Hearth  Process.     Alex.   S. 

Thomas.     (71)     Vol.  72. 
The   Gas-Prcducer    as   an    Auxiliary    in   Blast-Furnace    Practice.*      R.    H.    Lee. 

(Abstract.)      (71)     Vol.  71. 
Heat-Treatment  of  Steels  Containing  0.50  and  0.80  Per  Cent,  of  Carbon.     C.  B. 

Corson.     (Abstract.)      (71)     Vol.  71. 
The  Development  of  Blast-Furnace  Blowing-Engines.*     David  B.  Roberts.     (75) 

July. 
Some   Modifications   in    Blast   Furnace   Construction.*      Julian   Kennedy.      (58) 

Feb. 
Ore  Dressing  at  Broken  Hill.*     G.  D.  Delprat.     (16)     Feb.  16. 
Making  Open  Hearth  Steel  at  Pueblo.*     Lawrence  Lewis.     (16)     Feb.  23. 
The  Bullfrog  (Tyanide  Mill.*     Enos  R.  Ayres.     (16)     Feb.  28. 
The  Gold  Prince  Mine  and  Mill.*     George  P.  Scholl  and  R.  L.  Herrlck.     (45) 

Mar. 
The  Homestake  Slime  Plant.*     (45)     Mar. 
Le  Traitement  des  Minerals  Aurifdres  au  Witwatersrand    (Transvaal).*      (33) 

Feb.  2. 
Beitrag  zur  Metallurgie   des   Martinprozesses.      Theodor   Naske.      (50)      Serial 

beginning  Jan.  30. 
Das  Nickeleisen :  Berlcht  fiber  die  Verhandlungen  .auf  dem  Kongress  des  Inter- 

nationalen   Verbandes    fQr   die   Mater lalprlifungen   der  Technik   in   Brflssel 

1906.     H.  Wedding.     (50)     Feb.  6. 

IVUBiag. 

The  Control   of  Hydraulic  Mining   in   California  by  the  Federal   Government.* 

William  W.  Harts,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B.     (54)     Vol.  57. 
Bffects   of   Acceleration   on   Winding-Torques,    and   Test    of   Tarbraz    Blectrlcal 

Winding-Plant.     George  Ness.     (59)     Vol.  29,  Pt.  2. 
Ttests  of  a  Mine-Fan.*     John  B.  Thomson.     (59)     Vol.  29,  Pt.  2. 
The  Wolf  Safety-Lamp.    L.  H.  Hodgson.     (59)     Vol.  29,  Pt.  2. 
Acetylene  Safety-Lamps.     L.  H.  Hodgson.     (59)     Vol.  29,  Pt.  2. 
Klectrical  Installation  at  the  Bradford  Colliery,  near  Manchester.*    (26)    Feb.  1« 
Operations  of  the  Union  Pacific  Coal  Company,  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming.*     (From 

Electrical  Mininp.)      (62)     Feb.  16. 
New  Apparatus  for  Rescue  Work   In  Mines.     W.  B.  Garforth,  M.  Inst.   C.  B. 

(62)     Serial  beginning  Feb.  16. 
Holsttng  In  Small  Zinc  Mines  in  Wisconsin.     Geo.  S.  Brooks.     (16)     Feb.  28. 
A  Taylor  System  Air  (Compressor.*     A.  H.  Rose.     (45)     Mar. 
Tombstone,  Arizona.  Restored.*    R.  B.  Brinsmade.     (45)     Mar. 
Placer  Mining  In  the  Klondike.*     Joseph  B.  Tyrrell.     (16)     Mar.  2. 
The  Taylor  Iron  Jig.*     (16)     Mar.  2. 
Thawing  of  Dynamite.*     (16)     Mar.  2. 

Owl  Mine  Oases  and  Barometric  Pressure.*     ^loyd  W.  Parsons.     (16)     Mar.  2. 
Electrically  Driven  Colliery  Pumps.*     Alfred  Gradenwltz.     (16)     Mar.  9. 
StoppInK    and    Restart.InK    Mine    Cars    Automatically.*      W.    Galloway.       (16) 

Mar.  9. 
Conditions  Met  in  South  African  Mining.     (16)     Mar.  9. 

MItceliaiieoas. 

Engineering  Education ;  An  Informal  Discussion.     (54)     Vol.  57. 

Engineering  Patents :  An  Informal  Discussion.     (54)     Vol.  57. 

On  the  Measurement  of  Air   Flowing  into  the   Atmosphere   Through   Circular 

Orifices  in  Thin  Plates  and  under  Small  Differences  in  Pressure.*     R.  J. 

Durley.     (55)     Vol.  27. 
The  Realisation  of  Ideals   in  Industrial  Engineering.     H.  F.   J.  Porter.      (55) 

Vol.  27. 
Pres^ion  de  I'AIr  sur  une  Surface  en  Mouvement,  Etude  du  Coefficient  K.*     J. 

Rodet.     (37)     Jan.  31. 

Moalclpal. 

Street  Traffic  in  New  York  City,  1885  and  1904.*     Clifford  Richardson.  Assoe. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (54)     Vol.  67. 


*  Illustrated. 
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Maniclpal— (Continued). 

The  Design  and  Construction  of  Two  Asphalt  Mixing  Plants.*  Chas.  Bross- 
mann,  Jr.  (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Indiana  Eng.  Soc.)  (14) 
Feb.  9. 

Sheet  Asphalt  Pavements.      (60)     Mar. 

Progress  of  Construction  on  the  Riverside  Drive,  New  York.*     (14)     Mar.  2. 

RailriMd. 

The  Ventilation  of  Tunnels.*     Charles  S.   Churchill,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  B.      (54) 

Vol.  57. 
Steam  Lccomotlve  and  Electric  Operation  for  Trunk-Line  Traffic — A  Comparison 

of  Costs  and  Earnings.*     Joseph  Mayer,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.      (54)     Vol.  67. 
Report  of  a  Committee  Appointed  to  Cooperate  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

System  in  Conducting  Tests  of  Locomotives  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position.     (55)     Vol.  27. 
Comparison    of    American    and    Foreign    Rail-Specifications,    with    a    Proposed 

Standard  Specification  to  Cover  American  Rails  Rolled  for  Export.     Albert 

Ladd  Colby.     (71)     Vol.  71. 
Signalling  at  Crewe.*      (21)     Feb. 

Signalling  on  the  Great  Northern,  Piccadilly  and  Brompton  R.*     (21)     Feb. 
Locomrtive  Boilers  with  Wide  Fire  Boxes.*     (21)     Serial  beginning  Feb. 
40-tons  Well-Wagon:  Cheshire  Lines  Committee.*      (21)     Feb. 
The  Loccmotive  from   Cleaning  to   Driving.*      J.   Williams   and   J.   T.  Hodgson. 

(21)     Serial  beginning  Feb. 
The  Tehuantepec  Railway  and  Terminal  Ports.*      (12)     Feb.  1. 
Valves  and  Valve  Gearing  for  Superheated  Steam  Locomotives.*      (47)     Feb.  2. 
Patented  Joint  vs.  Angle  Bar.     Edc^ar  M.  Smith.     (40)     Feb.  8. 
The  Sand  Blast  in  Railroad  Service.     James  M.  Betton.     (40)     Feb.  8. 
The  Pittsburg  ft  Butler  Electric  Railway.*      (18)     Feb.  9. 

British  Built  Locomotives  for  Service  Abroad.*     Chas.   S.  Lake.      (47)      Feb.  9. 
Notes  on  Speed  Time  Curves.*     Tracy  W.  Simpson.     (17)     Feb.  9. 
A  Home  Made  Construction  Car.*     (17)     Feb.  9. 
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SucceRsfve  Exoeriments  and  Improvements  on  Locomotives  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Railrond*     C.  H.  Carutbere.      (15)     Feb.  22. 
Steel  Box  Car  for  the  Union  Paciftc*     (40)  Feb.  22;   (15)  Feb.  22. 
Modem  Coaling  Stations  and  Cinder  Pits.      (Report  of  Committee  to  the  Assoc. 

of  Ry.  Supt.  of  Bridget  and  Buildings.')      (86)     Feb.  22. 
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Vom   Bau  der  Schantung-Eisenbahn.*      Hermann   Meyer.      (51)      Serial   begin- 
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Railroad.  Street. 

Transit  Facilities  In  New  York.*     (12)     Serial  beginning  Feb.  1. 

New   Motor    Cars   for   the    Metropolitan    West    Side    Elevated    Railway.*      (72) 

Feb.  9. 
Paving  Between  Street  Railway  Tracks  and  Rails.*     B.  J.  T.  Jeup.     (Paper  read 

before  the  Indiana  Bng.  Soc.)     (17)     Feb.  9. 
The  Elevated  Shops  and  Terminals  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit   Company ; 

the  Inspection  and  Truck   Overhauling  Shops  at  East   New  York.*      (17) 

Feb.  9. 
New  Substation  of  the  International  Railway  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.*      (72) 
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Recent    Progress    in    Heavy    Electric    Railway    Work    at    Philadelphia.*       (17) 
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New   Electric    Locomotive   of   the    Boston    Elevated    Railway   Company.*       (17) 
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The  Elevated  Shops  and  Terminals  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit   Company : 

Manufacturing  Methods,   Storage,   Employees  and  Accounting  at  East  New 

York.*      (17)     Mar.  2. 
Progress  of  Work   in  Lowering  the  Tunnels  under  the  Chicago  River.*      Wm. 

Artingstall.     (13)     Mar.  7. 
Tramway  Blectrique  avec  Rampe  h  Contrepoids  de  Sydney   (Australle).*      (33) 

Feb.  23. 

Sanitary. 

Disposal  of  Municipal  Refuse,  and  Rubbish  Incineration.*     H.  de  B.  Parsons.  M. 

Am.  Soc.  C.  B.     (54)     Vol.  67. 
Sewage  Disposal ;  an  Informal  Discussion.     (54)     Vol.  67. 
Standard   Sizes  of   Steam   Mains.*      J.    A.    Donnelly.      (Paper   read   before    the 

Amer.  Soc.  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engrs.)      (70)     Feb. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Tests.     (Amer.  Soc.  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Eners.) 

(70)     Feb. 
Reinforced  Concrete  Sewer  nt  St.  Louis.*      (67)     Feb. 
Electricity  and  Destructor  Works.     A.  J.  Abraham.     (26)     Feb.  1. 
The  Trap  on  the  Main  Drain.     Charles  B.  Ball.  M.  ;*m.  Soc.  C.  E.     r  Abstract  of 

paper  read  before  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Sanitarv  Bngrs.)      (86)      Feb.  15. 
Sewerage.  Water  and  Drainage  Systems  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans.*     Geo.  C. 

Earl.      (86)     Feb.  15. 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Plant  of  the  United  Engineering  Building.  New  York  * 

(14)     Feb.  16. 
Harlem  Creek  Sewer.  St.  Louis.  Mo.*     (86)     Feb.  22. 
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The  Sewage  Disposal  Problem  and.  In  Conclusion,  a  Description  of  the  Septic 

Tank  System.*     H.  D.  Wylle.     (86)     Mar.  1. 
The  Bronx  Storm  Relief  Sewer  Tunnel.*     (14)     Mar.  2. 
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Reinforced  Concrete  Applied   to  Modem   Shop  Construction.*     E.    N.   Hunting. 
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On  the  Safeguarding  of  Life  in  Theaters;  a  Study  from  the  Standpoint  of  an 

Engineer.*    John  R.  Freeman.     (58)     Vol.  27. 
Internal  Stresses  and  Strains  in  Iron  and  Steel.    Henry  D.  Hibbard.     (Abstract.) 

(71)     Vol.  71. 
Effect  of  Low  Temperature  on  the  Recovery  of  Steel  from  Overstrain.     B.  J. 

McCaustland.     (Abstract.)      (71)     Vol.  71. 
Further  Note  on  Summation  of  Stresses  in  Certain  Structures.*     John  C.  Traut- 
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The  New  Engineering  Buildmg  and  Equipment  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.*    (2)     Jan. 
The  Design  and  O>nstruction  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Apartment  House.*     H. 
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Strength  of  Brick  and  Brick  Piers.*     James  E.  Howard.     (Paper  read  before  the 

National  Brick  Mfrs.  Assoc.)      (14)      Jan.  28. 
The  First  Four-Lift  (Gadd  and  Mason)  Spiral-Guided  Gasholder.*     (66)     Feb.  6. 
The  Steel  Framework  of  the  Metropolitan  Tower.*     (14)     Feb.  9. 
The  Strength  of  Lime  Mortar.    W.  J.  Dibdin.     (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the 

Royal  Inst,  of  Brit.  Archts.)      (14)     Feb.  9. 
Foundation  Problems  in  New  York  City.*     C.  M.  Ripley.     (20)   Feb.  14 ;   (60) 

Mar. 
Experience  with  Steel  Sheet  Piling  in  Hard  Soils.*     Wm.  G.  Fargo.     (Abstract 

of  paper  read  before  the  Michigan  Bng.  Soc.)      (14)     Feb.  16. 
Sinking  a  Shaft  with  Steel  and  Concrete  Lining  in  Soft  Ground.*     W.  E.  Wagner. 

(13)  Feb.  21. 

Economic  Design  of  Reinforced  Concrete.     F.  W.  Hanna.     (13)     Feb.  21. 

Building  ^  Blast  Furnace  in  Five  Months.*     (20)     Feb.  21. 

The  Santa  Fe  Grain  Elevator.*     (86)     Feb.  22. 

A  Normal  Concrete.    Louis  H.  Gibson.     (60)     Mar. 

The  (Construction  of  the  Trinity  and  United  States  Realty  Buildings,  New  York.* 

(14)  Mar.  2. 

Dlfflculft  Foundations  of  the  Hoffman  House  Extension,  New  York.*    (14)    Mar.  2. 
The  Pneumatic  Foundations  of  the  City  Investing  Building,  New  York.*      (14) 

Mar.  2. 
Hints  on  the  Design  and  Execution  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Works.     E.  P.  Good- 
rich. M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (14)     Mar.  2. 
Shoring  a  Fifteen-Story  Offlce  Building  in  Chicago.*     (14)     Mar.  2. 
The  Herblvora  Building  in  Cincinnati  Zoological  Garden.*      (14)     Mar.  2. 
La  Prise  du  Ciment  Portland.*     Gary.      (Abstract  tr.  from  Concrete  and  Con- 

ttructional  Enoineerina.)      (84)     Jan. 
La  Minoterie  de  Tunis.*     (Abstract  from  Zement  und  Beton.)      (84)     Jan. 
MMkode  de  Galcul   des  Pidces  et  Systdme  en   Ciment  Arm6.*      Chaudesalgues. 

(34)     Serial  beginning  Feb. 
Le  BSton  l^tt6  et  ses  Applications.*     A.   Conslddre.      (33)      Serial  beginning 

Feb.  9. 
Berechnttng  von  Flachen  Betonbdgen  auf  zwei  Auflagergelenken.     G.   Ramisch. 

{$$)     Jan.  25. 
Die  Evangellsche  Kirche  in  Innsbruck :  Einwdlbung  nach  System  Melan.*     F.  v. 
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Neaere  Versuche  flber  die  Haftf&higkeit  des  Eisens  am  Beton.*     H.  Borst.     (78) 
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Veber  Berechnungsnormen   fllr  Tragwerke  aus   Beton-Elsen :    Kritlsche   Bemer- 

kungen  su  den  Labesschen  Berechnungsvorschriften  ffir  Ingenleurbauten  in 

Bisenbeton.     J.  Melan.     (78)     Feb. 
IHe  Direkte  Bestimmung  von  Eisenbetonquerschnitten   mlt   Doppelter  Bisenein- 

lage.    Turley.     (78)     Feb. 
Vergleichende  Festigkeitsversuche  an  K5rpem  aus  ZementmSrtel.*     M.  GrQbler. 

(48)     Feb.  2. 
Die  Beanspruchung  StabfSrmiger  Trftger  mlt  (Jekriimmter  Mlttelllnle.    C.  Pflel- 

derer.     (48)     Feb.  9. 
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The  Thorburn  Combined  Hand  Level  and  Triangle.*     (18)     Feb.  16. 

Water  Sapply. 

Fountain  Flow  of  Water  in  Vertical  Pipes.*     F.  B.  Lawrence  and  P.  L.  Braun- 

worth.     (54)     Vol.  57. 
Worka  for  the  Purification  of  the  Water  Supply  of  Washington,  D.  C*     Allen 

Hazen  and  B.  D.  Hardy,  Members,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (54)     Vol.  67. 
A  New  Liquid  Measuring  Apparatus.*     George  B.  Wlllcox.     (55)     Vol.  27. 
Efficiency  Tests  of  Turbine  Water  Wheels.*     Wm.  O.  Webber.     (55)     Vol.  27. 
Collapsing  Pressured  of  Bessemer  Steel  Lap- Welded  Tubes,  Three  to  Ten  Inches 

in  Diameter.*     Rled  T.  Stewart.     (Abstract.)      (55)     Vol.  27. 
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Mark  A.  Replogue.     (55)     Vol.  27. 
The  Regulation  of  High-Pressure  Water  Wheels  for  Power  Transmission  Plants.* 

Geo.  J.  Henry.  Jr.     (55)     Vol.  27. 
Speed  Regulation  of  Water-Power  Plants.*     John  Sturgess.     (55)     Vol.  27. 
Turbine   Design  as  Modified   for  Close  Regulation.*      Geo.   A.    Buvinger.      (55) 

Vol.  27. 
Different  Methods  of  Purifying  Water.*     P.  A.  Maignen.     (2)     Jan. 
Further  Note  on  Summation  of  Stresses  in  Certain  Structures    (Stave  Pipe).* 

John  C.  Trautwine,  Jr.     (2)     Jan. 
The  Cataract  Dam.  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.*     (11)     Feb.  1. 
Report  upon  the  Water  Power  Development  in  Will  County,  Illinois,  to  Isham 
Randolph,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago.     (86)     Feb.  8. 
The   Mechanical   Filtration   Plant   at   Wilmington,    N.   C*      A.    O.    True.      (14) 

Feb.  9. 
Modem  Water- Wheel  Testing.*     Charles  M.  Allen.     (14)     Feb.  9. 
The  St.  Louis  River  Hydro-Electric  Plant.*      (12)     Feb.  15. 
Notes  on    Water  Softening.      W.   D.   Collins.      (Paper   read   before   the   Indiana 

Bng.  Soc.)      (14)     Feb.  16. 
Sinking   and   Lining  a   6-ft.   Well   80   ft.   Deep   in   Water-Bearing   Soils.      (14) 

Feb.  16. 
Improvements  to  the  Water  Works  System  of  Waupaca.  Wis.*      (14)   Feb.  16: 

(86)  Feb.  8. 
Reinforced  Concrete  Stand-Plpe  at  Attleboro,  Mass.*      (13)     Feh.  21. 
Venturl  Meters  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.*     (11)     Feb.  22. 
Report  on  a  New  System  of  Water- Works  for  the  City  of  Waukegan,  111.*     John 

Bricson.     (86)     Feb.  22. 
The  Water- Works  System  and  Electric  Lighting  Station  at  Marietta.  Ga.*     (14) 

Feb.  23. 
The  Present  Status  of  the  Art  of  Water  Softening.*     George  C.  Whipple.     (10) 

Mar. 
The  Ticlno  River  Hydro-Electric  Plants  in  Italy.*     (41)     Mar. 
O>ntractor's  Plant  and  Methods,  Water  Purifying  and  Softening  Works,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.*     George  E.  Howe.     (14)     Mar.  2. 
A  48-in.  Riveted    Steel   Pipe  Line   at  Kansas   City,    Mo.*      C.    K.    Allen.      (14) 

Mar.  2. 
The  Minidoka  Irrigation  Project,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service.*     C.  J.  Blanchard. 

(14)     Mar.  2. 
The  Cobb's  Hill  Reservoir.  Rochester.  N.  Y.*      (14)     Mar.  2. 
The  Kinetic  Energy  of  Flowing  Water.*     L.  F.  Harza.     (13)     Mar.  7. 
Experiments  on    Material   for   Cold  Springs   Dam.    Umatilla    Irrigation   Project. 
Oregon.*     D.  C.  Henny.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  E.  G.  Hopson.     (13)     Mar.  7. 
Wooden-Stave  Pipe.     Andrew  Swickard.     (From  the  California  Journal  of  Tech- 
noloffV')      (16)     'M.&T.  9. 

Waterways. 

The  Improvement  of  the  Tennessee  River  and  Power  Installation  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga and  Tennessee  River  Power  Company  at  Hale's  Bar.  Tenn.*  Thomas 
B.  Murray.      (55)     Vol.  27. 

Isthmian  Canal.     C.  L.  Chester.     (65)     Jan. 

Subway  at  Penarth  Docks;  Taff  Vale  Railway.*     Chas.  A.  Lake.     (21)     Feb. 

The  Modem  Development  of  British  Fishery  Harbours.*  H.  C.  M.  Austen,  Assoc. 
M.  Inst.  C.  E.     (11)     Serial  beginning  Feb.  8. 

The  Canal  System  of  Canada.*      (15)     Feb.  15. 

Colorado  River  Dam.     (86)  Feb.  22;   (15)  Feb.  15. 

Closing  the  New  Break  in  the  Colorado  River.*  H.  T.  Cory.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
(f4)     Mar.  2. 

Besais  d'Am6nagement  de  la  Loire  pour  la  Navigation,  prds  du  Confluent  de  la 
Maine.*     Ch.  Dentin.     (33)     Feb.  2.  i 

Die  Talsperrenanlage  des  Quels  bei  Markltssa  (Schleslen).*  W.  Kfippers.  (52) 
Dec.  81. 

Ueber  Kolbenhebewerke  ffir  Schiffe  (Trogschleusen).*  Artur  Budau.  (53) 
Serial  beginning  Feb.  1. 

Vsrtuche  fiber  die  Verlandung  der  Einfahrt  des  Freudenauer  Winterhafens  bei 
Wien.*    H.  Bngels.     (53)     Feb.  22. 
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Experiments  made  by  one  of  the  authors  at  Little  Falls,  N.  J., 
in  1901,  upon  the  density  and  transverse  strength  of  concrete 
beams  mixed  in  various  proportions,  by  weight,  ranging  in  pro- 
portions from  1:0  to  1:6:10,  indicated  that  the  strength  of  con- 
crete varies  with  the  percentage  of  cement  contained  in  a  unit 
volume  of  the  set  concrete,  and  also  with  the  density  of  the  speci- 
men. With  the  same  percentage  of  cement  in  a  given  volume  of 
concrete,  the  densest  mixture,  irrespective  of  the  relative  proper 
tions  of  the  sand  and  stone,  was  in  general  the  strongest. 

The  Little  Falls  tests  further  indicated  that  for  the  materials 
used  there  was  a  certain  mixture  of  sizes  of  grains  of  the  aggre- 
gate which,  with  a  given  percentage,  by  weight,  of  cement,  to  the 
total  aggregate,  gave  the  highest  breaking  strength.  In  practice, 
also,  it  was  found  that  the  concrete  made  with  this  mixture  worked 
most  smoothly  in  placing.  The  mixture  of  sizes  of  particles  of 
aggregate  which  appeared  to  give  the  best  results  gave  for  its  me- 
chanical analysis  a  curve  approaching  a  parabola,  with  its  begin- 
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ning  at  zero  of  co-ordinates,  and  passing  through  the  intersection 
of  the  curve  of  the  coarsest  stone  with  the  100%  line,  that  is, 
passing  through  the  upper  end  of  the  coarsest  stone  curve. 

Graded  stone  of  the  same  maximum  diameter  and  character 
was  used  in  all  the  Little  Falls  experiments,  and  the  laws  men- 
tioned were  discovered  by  a  comparison  of  the  final  results  of  the 
t^ts  rather  than  by  logical  investigation. 

These  results  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Aqueduct 
Commission  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1903  by  J.  Waldo  Smith, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  then  Chief  Engineer  for  the  Commission,  and 
at  his  suggestion  the  Commission  authorized  a  further  study  of 
these  and  related  matters,  the  results  of  which  study  are  here 
presented. 

The  experiments  to  be  mentioned  were  carried  on  at  Jerome 
Park  Reservoir,  in  the  Bronx  District,  where  a  large  an^ount  of 
concrete  construction  was  being  done  by  contract  tmder  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Commission,  and  cement,  sand  and  stone  were 
readily  available.  A  large,  light  and,  warm  room  was  provided  as 
a  laboratory,  and  the  necessary  apparatus  was  purchased.  Suf- 
ficient labor  and  other  assistance  was  always  obtainable  from  the 
Contractors  or  from  the  Engineering  and  Inspection  staff  on  the 
R^ervoir  Construction. 

As  has  been  stated,  previous  tests  indicated  that  the  greatest 
strength  from  any  given  percentage  of  cement  was  obtained 
when  the  concrete  was  of  the  greatest  possible  density,  that  is, 
having  the  least  percentage  of  voids,  and  further,  that  the  greatest 
density  was  obtained  when  all  the  materials  were  proportioned  so 
as  to  give  a  regular  mechanical  analysis  curve  approaching  a 
parabola.  It  also^  appeared  probable  that  concrete  of  the  greatest 
density  would  be  the  least  permeable  to  water. 

With  the  foregoing  laws  established,  it  would  be  possible  to 
compare  the  values  of  different  aggregates  and  various  propor- 
tions of  the  same  aggregates  by  volumetric  tests,  the  best  mixture 
in  general  giving  the  smallest  volume  of  concrete. 

The  tests  were  accordingly  arranged  with  the  view  of  fixing 
the  limitations  of  this  theory,  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  different 
aggr^ates  upon  the  density,  strength  and  permeability  of  concrete, 
and  particularly  to  determine  the  exact  sizes  of  aggregate  which. 
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mixed  together  with  a  given  proportion  of  cement,  would  form  the 
best  concrete.  The  density  and  strength  of  concrete  made  up  of 
an  aggregate  of  ideal  mechanical  analysis  and  of  different  maximum 
size  was  compared  with  the  density  and  strength  of  concrete  made 
of  average  sand  and  stone  or  gravel  in  ordinary  nominal  mixtures. 

The  relative  permeability  of  concrete  with  different  aggregates 
and  different  proportions  of  cement  was  also  studied. 

It  also  became  necessary  to  study  many  related  subjects,  such 
as  the  physical  characteristics  of  different  cements,  broken  stone, 
broken-stone  screenings,  gravel  and  sand,  especially  with  reference 
to  specific  gravity,  weight,^  voids,  density,  etc.  Each  material  was 
tested  by  itself  and  when  mixed  in  various  proportions  with  others. 

The  experiments  were  begun  with  a  series  of  tests  of  the  density 
of  different  mixtures  of  aggregates  and  cement,  to  study  the  laws  of 
proportioning  for  maximum  density  with  different  materials,  and 
these  density  experiments  were  followed  by  the  manufacture  of 
concrete  beams  for  comparing  the  laws  of  strength  with  the  laws 
of  density,  and  determining  the  relation  between  these  two  causes. 
As  the  compressive  strength  of  concrete  is  a  truer  measure  of 
its  quality  thaw  the  transverse  strength — ^which  in  the  case  of 
concrete  is  really  one  form  of  tension  test — ^two  pieces  of  each 
beam  after  being  broken  in  the  beam  machine  were  capped  with 
neat  cement  so  as  to  form  prisms,  and  these  were  tested  for  com- 
pressive strength;  a  number  of  them  were  also  tested  for  the  com- 
pressive modulus  of  elasticity.  A  selected  number  of  pieces  of 
the  broken  beams  were  also  tested  for  permeability. 

Other  secondary  experiments,  upon  the  density  of  mortars  and 
the  quantity  of  water  required  for  different  sizes  of  sand,  were  be- 
grun,  and  although  not  extended  far  enough  to  reach  definite  con- 
clusions, the  results  are  of  interest. as  indicating  the  possibilities 
of  another  important  line  of  investigation.  It  was  intended  to  use 
these  results  further  as  preliminary  to  a  series  of  permeability  tests 
of  mortars  composed  of  cement  and  sand  having  grains  of  different 
size,  and  containing  admixtures  of  puzzolan  cement  and  of  by* 
drated  lime. 

Conclusions. 

The  following  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  the  tests. 
Many  of  them  introduce  laws  which  the  writers  believe  have  not 
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hitherto  been  recognized,  and  are  opposed  in  certain  cases  to  cur- 
rent ideas.  Although  based  upon  experiments  with  but  two  aggre- 
grates,  these  were  so  characteristic  as  to  make  the  various  compara- 
tive results  of  nearly  general  application. 

Unless  otherwise  designated,  the  percentage  of  cement  and  the 
relative  grading  of  the  aggregates  remain  the  same. 

1. — Stone  of  the  largest  size  makes  the  strongest  concrete  under 
both  compression  and  transverse  loading,  t.  e,,  a  graded  aggregate 
in  which  the  maximum  size  of  the  stone  is  2i  in.  in  diameter  gives 
stronger  concrete  than  a  graded  aggregate  with  1-in.  maximum  size, 
and  the  1-in.  stone  gives  a  stronger  concrete  than  i-in.  stone.  A 
concrete  in  which  the  graded  aggregate  runs  to  1  in.  in  maximum 
size  will  require  for  equal  strength  about  one-sixth  more  cement, 
and  with  an  aggregate  running  to  i  in.  maximum  size  about  one- 
third  more  cement  than  concrete  with  an  aggregate  in  which  the 
maximum  size  is  2i  in. 

2. — The  largest  stone  makes  the  densest  concrete.  Concrete 
made  with  graded  stone  having  a  maximum  diameter  of  2)  in.  is 
noticeably  denser  than  that  with  1-in.  stone,  and  this  is  denser  than 
that  with  i-in.  stone. 

3. — Round  material  like  gravel,  under  similar  conditions,  gives 
a  denser  concrete  than  broken  stone. 

4. — Sand  produces  a  denser  concrete  than  screenings  of  similar 
sized  grains. 

5. — A  concrete  with  an  angular  coarse  aggregate,  such  as 
broken  stone,  is  stronger  than  one  with  a  rounded  coarse  aggre- 
gate, like  gravel,  and  the  same  sand  and  cement — although  the 
rounded  aggregate  produces  greater  density — thus  indicating  a 
stronger  adhesion  of  cement  to  broken  stone  than  to  gravel.  How- 
ever, if  the  sand  is  also  angular,  like  screenings,  but  with  its 
grains  of  the  same  sizes  as  the  sand,  the  concrete  with  rounded 
coarse  and  fine  aggregate  is  the  stronger,  probably  because  of  its 
greater  density. 

6. — Aggregates  in  which  particles  have  been  specially  graded 
in  sizes  so  as  to  give,  when  water  and  cement  are  added,  an  ar- 
tificial ihixture  of  gn'eatest  density,  produce  concrete  of  higher 
strength  than  mixtures  of  cement  and  natural  materials  in  similar 
proportions.     The  average  improvement   in  strength  by   artificial 
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grading  under  the  conditions  of  the  tests  was  about  14  per  oent. 
Comparing  the  tests  of  strength  of  concrete  having  different  pet^ 
centages  of  cement,  it  is  found  that  for  similar  strength  the  best 
artificially  graded  aggregate  would  require  about  12%  less  cement 
than  like  mixtures  of  natural  materials. 

7. — The  strength  and  density  of  concrete  is  affected  bat 
slightly,  if  at  all,  by  decreasing  the  quantity  of  the  medium  sise 
stone  of  the  aggregate  and  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  ooarBest 
stone.  An  excess  of  stone  of  medium  size,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
preciably decreases  the  density  and  strength  of  the  concrete. 

8. — The  strength  and  density  of  concrete  is  afikcted  by  the 
variation  in  the  diameter  of  the  particles  of  sand  more  than  by 
variation  in  the  diameters  of  the  stone  particles. 

9. — An  excess  of  fine  or  of  medium  sand  decreases  the  density 
and  also  the  strength  of  the  concrete,  as  will  also  a  deficiency  of 
fine  grains  of  sand  in  a  lean  concrete. 

10. — The  substitution  of  cement  for  fine  sand  does  not  affect 
the  density  of  the  mixture,  but  increases  the  strength,  although 
in  a  slightly  smaller  ratio  than  the  increase  in  the  ratio  of  cement 
11. — It  follows  from  the  foregoing  conclusions  that  the  correct 
proportioning  of  concrete  for  strength  consists  in  finding,  with 
any  percentage  of  cement,  a  concrete  mixture  of  maximum  density, 
and  increasing  or  decreasing  the  cement  by  substituting  it  for  the 
fine  particles  in  the  sand  or  vice  versa,* 

12. — ^In  ordinary  proportioning  with  a  given  sand  and  stone 
and  a  given  percentage  of  cement,  the  densest  and  strongest 
mixture  is  attained  when  the  volume  of  the  mixture  of  sand,  ce- 
ment and  water  is  so  small  as  just  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  stone.  In 
other  words,  in  practical  construction,  use  as  small  a  proportion  of 
sand  and  as  large  a  proportion  of  stone  as  is  possible  without  pro- 
ducing visible  voids  in  the  concrete. 

13. — The  best  mixture  of  cement  and  agg^gate  has  a  mechani- 
cal analysis  curvef  resembling  a  parabola,  which  is  a  combina- 
tion of  a  curve  approaching  an  ellipse  for  the  sand  portion  and 
a  tangent  straight  line  for  the  stone  portion.  The  ellipse  runs  to 
a  diameter  of  one-tenth  of  the  diameter  of  the  maximum  size  of 
stone,  and  the  stone  from  this  point  is  uniformly  graded. 


*  ThiH  very  important  law  requires  further  testa  for  conflrmatioo,  outside  of  Uw 
limits  of  the  present  tests. 

t  For  definition  of  mechanical  analysis,  see  pa^  888. 
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14. — The  ideal  mechanical  analysis  curve,  i,  e.,  the  best  curve, 
is  slightly  different  for  different  materials.  Cowe  Bay  sand  and 
gravel,  for  example,  pack  closer  than  Jerome  Park  stone  and  screen- 
vn^j  and  therefore  require  less  of  the  size  of  grain  which  the 
-writers  designate  as  sand. 

15. — The  form  of  the  best  analysis  curve  for  any  given  material 
is  nearly  the  same  for  all  sizes  of  stone,  that  is,  the  curve  for  i-in., 
1-in.,  and  2i-in.  maximum  stone  may  be  described  by  an  equation 
with  the  maximum  diameter  as  the  only  variable.  In  other  words, 
suppose  a  diagram  in  which  the  left  ordinate  is  zero,  and  the  ex- 
treme right  ordinate  corresponds  to'  2i-in.  stone,  with  the  best  curve 
for  this  stone  drawn  upon  it»  Tf,  now,  on  this  diagram  the  vertical 
scale  remains  the  same,  but  the  horizontal  scale  is  increased  two 
and  a  quarter  times,  so  that  the  diameter  of  1-in.  stone  corresponds 
to  the  extreme  right-hand  ordinate,  the  best  curve  for  the  1-in.  stone 
will  be  very  nearly  the  one  already  drawn  for  the  2J-in.  stone.  The 
chief  difference  between  the  two  is  that  the  larger  size  of  stone  re- 
quires a  slightly  higher  curve  in  the  ffne  sand  portion. 

16. — It  follows  from  this  last  conclusion  that,  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  the  term  "sand"  is  a  relative  one.  With  2  J -in.  stone^ 
the  best  sand  would  range  in  size  from  0  to  0.22  in.  in  diameter, 
while  the  best  sand  for  i-in.  stone  would  range  in  size  from  0  to 
0.05  in.  in  diameter. 

17. — The  permeability  or  flow  of  water  through  concrete  is  less 
as  the  percentage  of  cement  is  increased,  and  in  very  much  larger 
inverse  ratio. 

18. — The  permeability  is  less  as  the  maximum  size  of  the  stone 
is  greater.  Concrete  with  maximum  size  stone  of  2  J -in.  diameter 
is,  in  general,  less  permeable  than  that  with  1-in.  maximum  diam- 
eter stone,  and  this  is  less  permeable  than  that  with  i-in.  stone. 

19. — Concrete  of  cement,  sand  and  gravel  is  less  permeable  than 
concrete  of  cement,  screenings  and  broken  stone;  that  is,  for  equal 
permeability,  a  slightly  smaller  quantity  of  cement  is  required  with 
rounded  aggregates  like  gravel  than  with  sharp  aggregates  like 
broken  stone. 

20. — Concrete  of  mixed  broken  stone,  sand  and  cement  is  more 
permeable  than  concrete  of  gravel,  sand  and  cement,  and  less  per- 
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meable  than  similar  concrete  of  broken  stone,  screenings  and  ce- 
ment; that  is,  for  water-tightness,  less  cement  is  required  with 
rounded  sand  and  gravel  than  with  broken  stone  and  screemogB. 
21. — The  permeability  decreases  materially  with  age;  increases 
nearly  uniformly  with  the  increase  in  pressure;  and  increases  as 
the  thickness  of  the  concrete  decreases,  but  in  a  much  larger  in- 
verse ratio. 

Mechanical  Analysis.* 

Mechanical  analysis  consists  in  separating  the  particles  or 
grains  of  a  sample  of  any  material — such  as  broken  stone,  gravel, 
sand  or  cement — into  the  various  sizes  of  which  it  is  composed,  so 
that  the  material  may  be  represented  by  a  curve,  each  ordinate  of 
which  is  the  percentage  of  the  weight  of  the  total  sample  which 
passes  a  sieve  having  holes  of  a  diameter  represented  by  the  dis- 
tance of  this  ordinate  from  the  origin  in  the  diagram. 

The  objects  of  mechanical  analysis  curves,  as  applied  to  con- 
crete aggregates,  are: 

(1)  To  show  graphicallj'  the  sizes  and  relative  sizes  of  the 

particles ; 

(2)  To  indicate  what  sized  particles  are  needed  to  make  the 

aggregate  more  nearly  perfect  and  so  enable  the  en- 
gineer to  improve  it  by  the  addition  or  substitution 
of  another  material;   and 

(3)  To   afford  means  for  determining  the  best  proportions 

of  different  aggregates. 

Materials. 

Cement. — Portland  cement  from  the  regular  shipments  to  the 
reservoir  was  used  in  all  except  a  few  comparative  tests  of  diiferent 
brands.  This  cement  had  been  tested  in  the  regular  fashion  for 
rosorvoir  work,  and,  in  addition,  every  bag  which  was  used  in  the 
later  experiments  was  subjected  to  the  purity  test.  It  was  found 
that  the  cement  used  in  the  1904  beams,  which  did  not  set  up  satis- 
factorily, failed  to  pass  this  test,  while  all  the  cement  passing  this 
test  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  from  a  chemical  standpoint. 

*  A  description  of  the  methods  and  apparatus  for  inecbani<*al  analysis,  sod  for  fMr 
\ng  the  curves,  may  be  found  in  Ihe  chapter  by  Mr.  Fuller  on* proport toning ooDcretr.  n 
Taylor  and  Thompson's  '*  Concrete,  Plain  and  Retnforeed." 


J 
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Purity  Test — The  purity  test  is  as  follows: 

Provide  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  of  muriatic  acid,  two  shallow 
white  bowls  or  two  J -in.  by  6-in.  test  tubes,  a  glass  rod,  and  a  pair 
of  rubber  gloves.  Put  in  a  bowl  or  a  tube  as  much  cement  as  can 
be  taken  on  a  nickel  6-cent  piece;  moisten  it  with  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  water;  cover  with  clear  muriatic  acid  poured  slowly  upon 
the  cement  while  stirring  it  with  the  glass  rod.  Pure  Portland  ce- 
ment will  effervesce  slightly,  give  off  some  pungent  gas,  and  grad- 
ually form  a  bright  yellow  jelly  without  any  sediment.  Powdered 
limestone  or  powdered  cement-rock  mixed  with  the  pure  cement 
will  cause  a  violent  effervescence,  the  acid  boiling  and  giving  off 
strong  fumes  until  all  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  consumed, 
when  the  bright  yellow  jelly  will  form.  Powdered  sand  or  quartz 
or  silica  mixed  with  cement  will  produce  no  other  effect  than  to  re- 
main undissolved  as  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  yellow  jelly. 
Eeject  cement  which  has  either  of  these  adulterants.* 

The  results  of  tension  tests  on  a  sample  of  the  cement  used  were 
as  follows: 


■  "& 

),  In     1 

Age,  in  months. 

1 

7    ,      1 

1 
666       666 

2 

1 

8          4          6 

1 
706  '    666       738 

6 

t 

Average  tensile  strength,  In  poands 
per  square  Inch 218 

686 

754 

Aggregate. — Two  classes  of  materials  were  used  for  the  aggre- 
gate: broken  stone  and  screenings  from  the  crushers  at  the  res- 
ervoir, and  Co  we  Bay  gravel  and  sand  dredged  from  the  river. 

The  stone  as  it  came  from  the  crushers  at  Jerome  Park  was 
run  through  revolving  screens  to  remove  stones  of  greater  diam- 
eter than  2  in.,  which  were  not  permitted  in  the  reservoir  lin- 
ing, and  to  separate  the  screenings,  which  were  measured  separately 
from  the  broken  stone  in  proportioning  the  concrete. 

The  1904  beams  were  made  with  material  as  it  came  from  the 
crusher  screens,  this  series  being  for  approximate  comparison  of 
the  strength  of  different  proportions,  while  the  density  experiments 
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were  in  progress.     The  density  tests  were  a  necessary  pretiminary 
to  the  more  scientific  mixtures  made  in  1905. 

For  the  density  tests  and  the  specimens  made  in  1905,  the  stone 
and  screenings  were  separated  in  the  laboratory  by  twenty-one 
sieves  ranging  in  size  from  3-in.  openings  to  No.  200  mesh— tbe 
latter  corresponding  to  an  opening  of  0.0027  in.  By  xising  dif- 
ferent mixtures  of  the  sizes  separated  by  these  sieves,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  obtain  an  infinite  variety  of  proportions. 

Character  of  Jerome  Park  Bock. — The  rock  at  Jerome  Park  is 
technically  a  mica  schist,  containing  about  35%  mica,  althou^ 
the  mica  is  in  such  a  state  that  in  concrete  or  mortar  it  does  not 
form  planes  which  affect  the  strength  seriously.  The  variation  in 
the  quality  of  the  rock  in  different  parts  of  the  reservoir  gave  some 
trouble  in  the  laboratory,  and  led  to  less  accuracy  in  the  results 
of  the  density  exx)eriments,  and  in  forming  the  proportions  of  the 
mixtures,  than  if  the  specific  gravity  had  been  uliiform.  The  most 
noticeable  difference  in  different  ledges  was  in  the  predominance 
of  quartz,  some  of  the  lots  being  lighter  in  color  than  the  others. 
Since  the  specific  gravity  of  the  minerals  in  the  native  rock  ranged 
from  2.6  to  3.2,  the  specific  gravity  of  different  lots  of  screenings 
varied  appreciably,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  different  diameteis 
of  the  same  rock  also  varied  because  some  of  the  minerals  of  which 
the  rock  was  composed  crushed  more  readily  than  others,  and  there- 
fore  certain  sizes  contained  predominating  minerals  which  de- 
termined their  specific  gravities. 

.  Character  of  Cowe  Bay  Materials, — The  material  from  Cowe 
Bay  is  a  water-worn  rounded  bank  gravel  and  sand,  thoroughly 
clean,  and  consisting  almost  entirely  of  quartz  particles.  Its  spe- 
cific gn'avity  is  quite  uniform,  being  about  2.65. 

Mechanical  Analyses  of  Aggregates. — The  average  mechanical 
analyses  of  these  materials  are  given  in  Table  1. 

Screening  Aggregate  in  Laboratory. — ^Large  sieves,  about  2  ft. 
square,  were  used  for  screening  the  aggregate  into  the  twenty-one 
sizes.  The  sieves  rested  in  a  frame,  one  above  another,  seven  to  i 
frame,  so  that  any  one  of  them  could  be  pulled  out  like  a  drawer 
without  disturbing  the  others.  The  frames  rested  upon  a  pair  of 
rockers  consisting  of  2-in.  plank,  sawed  with  angles  instead  of 
rounding,  so  that  the  motion  of  the  sieves  when  rocked  by  hand 
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was  a  combined  slide  and  jar.  Spikes  were  driven  into  the  rockers 
at  the  ang^les  to  make  them  more  durable.  A  frame  of  sieves  and 
a  singula  sieve  are  shown  in  the  background  of  the  photograph,  Fig. 
2,  Plate  Xn,  and  the  details  are  shown  in  Fig.  1. 


TABLE  1. 
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1.00 
0.75 
0.00 
0.4B 
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O.SB 

0.90 
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0.075 

0.046 
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7«.4 
41.8 
89.0 
18.4 
11.4 
6.8 
8.6 
1.9 
1.8 
1.0 
0.67 
0.61 
0.66 
0.56 
0.48 
0.47 
0.88 
0.27 
0.19 
0.01 
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100.0 
71  .'6 
44.8 
27.8 
16.8 
6.6 
4.5 
3.1 
8.4 
1.6 
1.4 
1.89 
1.88 
1.15 
1.12 
0.76 
0.64 
0.45 
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100.0 

59.6 

81.6 

16.7 

11.4 

8.7 

6.8 

5.3 

6.0 

4.8 

4.8 

4.1 

8.8 

8.8 

1.6 
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100.0 
99.7 
99.1 
06.9 
92.8 
87.8 
80.7 
78.7 
70.8 
66.8 
55.8 
47.« 
48.8 
81.0 
15.4 
6.7 
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100.0 
94.8 
81.8 
67.8 
44.8 
86.4 
14.0 
8.6 
5.06 
8.40 
1.76 
1.57 
1.88 
1.88 
1.09 
0.08 
0.80 
0.47 
0.48 
0.96 
0.01 
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4.86 

4.18 

8.71 

8.08 

1.78 

1.68 

0.96 
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100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

97.9 

96.8 

96.0 

98.7 

91.6 

88.9 

86.1 

78.9 

68.9 

68.4 

49.9 

87.8 

81.8 

7.1 

4.6 

8.8 

1.8 


This  apparatus  worked  fairly  well,  although  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  getting  uniformity  of  screenings.  It  is  suggested  that 
for  future  work  some  form  of  pedometer  be  placed  upon  the  frames 
to  record  the  number  of  shakes,  which  number  should  be  definitely 
fixed  for  each  series  of  sizes.  Each  lot  of  unscreened  material  placed 
iu  the  top  sieve  of  each  series  should  be  measured  so  as  not  to 
overload  the  apparatus. 

For  testing  small  samples  of  aggregate,  and  for  cement,  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  XII,  was  used. 

Diameters  of  Aggregates, — The  diameters  of  particles  in  the 
tables  and  diagrams  in  this  paper  are  designated  by  the  size  of  the 
openings  in  the  sieve,  by  the  diameter  of  the  largest  particles  pass- 
ing through  it,  instead  of  by  the  commercial  number  of  the  sieve. 
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The   diameters   of  particles,   with    the   corresponding  commercial 
«ieve  numbers  used  in  this  series  of  tests,  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2.— Sizes  of  Sieves. 
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2.85 
t.SO 
1.00 
0.76 
0.60 
0.46 


If 


2.85 
1.50 
1.00 
0.75 
0.60 
0.48 
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0.86 
0.27 
0.20 
0.15 
0.10 


CE 
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'V 


0.80 
0.20 
0.20 
0.16 
0.10 


Sis 


10 
16 
20 
80 
40 


0.076 
0.040 
0.034 
0.020 
0.010 


1^1 

a  > 


50 

74 

100 

ISO 

200 


111 


V 


0.014 

o.oon 

0. 
0. 
0. 


The  number  of  sieves  adopted  was  so  large  that  it  required  con- 
siderable time  and  labor  in  making  each  test.  In  future  experi- 
ments, it  may  be  possible  to  omit  a  few  of  the  sizes,  if  tests  of  the 
materials  indicate  that  this  can  be  done  without  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  result. 

Volumetric  Tests. 

Methods  and  Apparatus  for  Determining  Density, — ^As  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  beam  experiments,  nearly  400  trial  mixes  of  aggre- 
gates, composed  of  various  sized  particles,  following  a  logical  plan, 
and  containing  first  10%  of  cement  to  the  total  weight  of  the  diy 
materials  and  then  other  percentages  of  cement,  were  made  and 
mixed  with  water  to  the  same  medium  wet  consistency,  and  the 
resulting  volumes  thus  obtained  from  exactly  the  same  total  weight 
of  dry  materials  (corrected  for  specific  gravity)  viexe  compared. 
The  tests  of  density  are  termed  volumetric  tests  in  this  paper.  The 
general  procedure  (described  below)  in  making  them  is  that  adopted 
by  the  French  Commission,  in  1894,  and  the  volumes  of  material 
were  calculated  by  methods  used  by  M.  R.  Feret,  of  Boulogne-«ur 
Mer,  France,  in  his  determination  of  elementary  and  of  absolute 
volumes.  The  apparatus  used  in  these  tests  is  shown  in  Fig.  1» 
Plate  XII. 

Weighing, — All  materials  were  proportioned  by  dry  weight  The 
stone  and  screenings  were  brought  to  the  laboratory,  and  the  screen- 
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SECTION  OF  SIEVE 


DETAIL  OF  FRAME  FOR  SIEVES  FOR  SCREENING 
AGGREGATES  IN  LABORATORY. 


Fig.  1. 
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ings  dried  in  large  pans  on  the  stove.  To  hasten  the  drying,  ihej 
were  stirred  continually,  and,  when  dry  fine  dust  freely  arose  frcan 
them,  tests  indicated  that  they  contained  no  appreciable  moistma 
Tests  showed  that  material  stored  in  the  laboratory  for  some  time 
during  the  winter  did  not  collect  enough  moisture  to  a£fect  the 
weights  used  in  the  experiments. 

For  weighing  the  materials,  a  Fairbanks  scale  (No.  1288)  with 
a  compound  beam  having  seven  scales,  was  used.  The  scales  read 
to  half  pounds,  and,  with  a  wire  rider  made  in  the  laboratory,  it 
was  i)ossible  to  read  to  hundredths  of  pounds,  although  Ihe  accur- 
acy was  not  much  greater  than  tenths.  In  the  density  tests,  the 
materials  were  weighed  directly  in  the  mixing  pan  placed  upon  the 
platform  of  the  scales.  The  water  was  usually  weighed  in  a  IC-qt. 
galvanized-iron  pail. 

Measuring. — For  measuring  the  volume  of  concrete  made  in  the 
volumetric  tests,  an  old  cast-iron  air-brake  cylinder  and  piston  was 
found  convenient.  The  cylinder  was  8-in.  in  diameter,  inside  meis- 
urement,  flanged  at  both  ends,  with  a  blank  flange  bolted  to  it,  thus 
forming  a  vessel  8  in.  in  diameter  and  9  in.  deep.  This  vessel  was 
calibrated  carefully,  and  its  contents  calculated  accurately  for  each 
unit  of  depth.  After  placing  the  concrete  in  the  cylinder,  the  pis- 
ton plunger  was  pressed  down  upon  it  until  its  botto .  arf ace  co- 
incided exactly  with  the  surface  of  the  concrete.  The  <l^pth  of  the 
concrete  was  then  determined,  and  from  this  depth  its  volume  wis 
readily  calculated. 

A  larger  cylinder,  12  in.  in  diameter  and  18  in.  deep,  was  made 
for  volumetric  tests  of  materials  containing  large  sized  stone,  but 
comparative  tests  with  this  and  the  smaller  cylinder  showed  that 
the  densities  obtained  by  the  two  apparatus  were  so  nearly  identi- 
cal that  the  larger  one  was  not  used  to  any  great  extent. 

The  materials  were  proportioned  by  mechanical  analysis  curves, 
as  described  in  preceding  paragraphs,  and  the  weights  of  each  diam- 
eter were  scheduled  from  these  curves.  The  mixing  pan,  which  was 
about  2  ft.  square,  and  3  in.  deep,  was  placed  upon  the  scales,  and 
any  trowels  and  rammers  or  other  apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  opera- 
tion, and  therefore  to  be  more  or  less  coated  with  cement,  were 
placed  in  the  pan,  and  the  weight  of  this  tare  recorded  on  one  of  the 
beams.     The  aggregates,  beginning  with  those  of  the  finest  diame- 
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ter,  were  then  weighed.  The  schedule  of  weights  of  the  aggregate 
was  made  up  so  that  each  weight  included  the  weight  of  all  the 
finer  aggregates.  In  this  way  the  weighing  poise  was  reset  for 
each  size  of  material,  and  the  materials  were  placed  in  the  pan, 
one  on  top  of  the  other.  The  cement  was  weighed  last,  so  as  to 
be  on  top  of  the  other  materials. 

Mixing, — The  mixing  was  done  by  two  men  working  on  opposite 
sides  with  large  trowels  and  turning  the  dry  material  until  it  was 
of  uniform  color,  in  the  same  manner  as  concrete  is  turned  by  hand. 
The  material  was  then  formed  in  a  ring,  water  was  poured  into  the 
center,  and  the  mass  was  turned  until  the  mixing  was  thorough. 
The  mixing  pan,  trowels,  shovel  (in  plan  and  elevation),  cleaner 
(in  plan  and  section),  and  rammer  are  sketched  in  Fig.  2. 

Because  of  the  variation  in  the  sizes  of  the  grains  of  the  ag- 
gregate in  the  difPerent  volumetric  mixes,  it  was  impossible  to  se- 
lect a  definite  percentage  of  water  to  be  used  in  all  the  tests,  or  to 
select  in  advance  definite  percentages  for  each  mix.  The  mixtures 
containing  the  largest  quantities  of  very  fine  material  required  thoj 
largest  percentages  of  water. 

The  water,  'therefore,  was  added  by  judgment  to  obtain  a  soft 
mushy  mixture  which  would  scarcely  hold  its  form  in  the  mixing 
pan,  but  which  was  not  so  fluid  that  the  mortar  would  run  away 
from  the  stones.  A  pail  of  water,  with  its  dipper,  was  first  weighed, 
as  much  water  as  required  was  added,  and  the  weight  of 'the  re- 
maining quantity  was  deducted  from  the  original  weight  to  de- 
termine the  net  weight  used.  As  the  surplus  water  was  removed 
from  the  specimen  after  placing  it  in  the  cylinder,  the  quantity 
finally  given  in  the  density  sheets  represents  the  water  actually 
contained  in  the  specimen  as  it  began  to  set. 

Ramming.— The  mixed  concrete  which  had  been  previously 
weighed,  was  introduced  into  the  cylinder  and  rammed  in  2-in. 
layers.  This  frequent  ramming  was  necessary  because  of  the  small 
size  of  the  receptacle,  the  friction  on  the  sides  preventing  the  ma- 
terial from  settling  even  vrith  very  wet  mixtures  if  ramming  was 
delayed  until  the  entire  amount,  which  averaged  a  little  over  6  in. 
in  thickness,  was  placed.  The  rammer  which  was  found  best  was 
a  cast-iron  disk,  about  4  in.  in  diameter,  with  an  upright  handle, 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 
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A  mixture  of  the  conBUtency  described  above  gave  the  b«st 
results  in  the  cylinder.  If  too  dry,  there  was  alvraya  a  possibilitr 
of  occasional  targe  air  voids,  and  it  was  more  ditficu)t  to  minipn- 
late,  although  the  resulting  rammed  volume  was  about  the  san> 
the  mushy  mix  which  was  used.    A  very  wet  mixture  did  not  vnHi 
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quite  as  well  as  eithpr  the  mushy  or  the  dry  mixtures,  the  nwf'*'    i 
probably  not  being  in  a  siifSciently  plastic  condition  to  lubriW 
the  stones.    Rather  curiously,  a  very  wet  mixture  required  motet* 
material  to  fill  the  voids  than  the  others. 

Removing  Surplus   IVo/er.^As  the  concrete  was  ranimed,  ^ 
surplus  mortar,  if  there  was  any,  rose  to  the  surface,  and  the  **«t 
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separated,  f ormiDg  a  layer  from  i  to  i  in.  in  depth.  After  this  had 
become  clear,  it  was  removed  by  a  small  suction  pump,  the  weight 
being  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  water  used  in  the  mix. 

Final  Weighing. — The  cylinder  containing  the  concrete  was 
weighed,  as  a  check  upon  the  weights  of  the  dry  material  and  the 
water;  the  mixing  tray,  together  with  the  tools,  was  weighed,  and 
the  quantity  of  material  adhering  to  them  was  thus  found,  being 
the  difference  between  this  weight  and  the  weight  of  the  clean  tray 
and  tools.  The  weight  of  the  portion  of  the  mix  adhering  was  intro- 
duced into  the  final  calculations,  as  described  below. 

Measurement. — After  the  surplus  water  was  removed,  care  was 
taken  to  see  that  the  surface  of  the  concrete  was  level,  with  no  pro- 
jecting stones,  and  the  cylinder  was  leveled  by  placing  it  upon  a 
tripod  consisting  of  a  board  with  three  lag  screws  for  legs.  The 
piston  was  introduced  and  pressed  firmly  down,  but  not  with  suifi- 
cient  force  to  disturb  the  mortar  on  top  and  thus  force  it  up  between 
the  piston  and  the  side  of  the  cylinder.  The  wooden  yoke  was 
placed  in  position,  and  the  depth  of  the  concrete  in  the  cylinder  was 
measured  by  taking  the  height  from  the  top  of  the  yoke  to  a  mark 
on  the  piston.  The  cylinder,  piston,  yoke,  scale  and  magnifying 
glass  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  test  was  now  complete  and  ready 
for  computation,  the  records  having  been  entered  upon  the  blank 
form.  Table  3.  The  concrete  was  thrown  away,  and  the  tools  were 
cleaned,  ready  for  the  next  experiment 

Recording  and  Computing  Data. — The  form  for  recording  the 
data  in  the  volumetric  tests  of  concrete — Table  3 — is  given  with  a 
typical  test  of  Cowe  Bay  material  recorded  upon  it,  the  observed 
and  calculated  figures  being  in  italics.  It  is  arranged  so  that  all 
the  weights  may  be  entered  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  column  of  items 
also  gives  the  constants  to  be  used  in  calculation  and  the  method 
of  combining  the  various  items  so  that  the  calculation  of  each  sheet 
may  be  made  by  rote  by  an  unskilled  computer.  The  experiments 
in  each  class  were  numbered  consecutively,  for  convenience  in  ref- 
erence. The  items  recorded  in  the  laboratory  were  the  weights,  and 
the  depths  of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder — Items  1  to  17,  24,  and  34 
to  40.  The  figures  following  many  of  the  items  refer  to  the  num- 
bers of  other  items;  the  fraction  following  Item  19  represents,  for 
example,  the  portion  of  the  mix  adhering  to  the  tray  and  tools 
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which  is  water.  The  assumption  is  made — the  fact  having  been 
determined  by  experiment — that  the  mortar  sticking  to  the  tray 
and  tools  consists  of  cement  and  particles  of*  aggregate  finer  thao 
diameter  0.0071,  and  water.  The  weight  of  the  water  in  this  mortar 
which  adheres  may  be  found  from  the  proportion: 

Mix  adhering:  total  fine  mortar  =  water  in  mix  adhering:  total 
water.     Expressed  in  item  numbers,  this  becomes: 

Item  14  V.  ^.       ,.x 

Item  19  =  ^- i— t-tz a   I   T4. VA  X  Item  10. 

Item  o  +  Item  6  -f  Item  10 

The  net  water  contained  in  the  concrete  is  thus  Item  20,  which 
equals  Item  10 — (Item  17  + Item  19). 

The  absolute  volumes.  Items  30  to  32,  which  represent  the  total 
volume  of  the  liquid,  or  the  volumes  of  the  grains  of  cement  or 
Aggreg&te,  are  the  net  volumes  per  cubic  foot  divided  by  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  each  of  the  materials.  These  absolute  volumes  rep- 
resent simply  the  ratios  of  the  actual  volumes  of  each  ingredient 
to  the  total  volume  of  the  concrete,  and  are  the  figures  by  which 
the  different  mixes  are  compared. 

Proportioxinq  the  Ingredients  for  Maximum  Densctt. 

The  volumetric  tests  of  concrete  were  begun  in  1904.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  the  aim  to  determine,  for  the  various  materials 
under  consideration,  artificial  mixtures  of  aggregates,  of  diameteis 
graded  by  methods  of  mechanical  analysis  already  described,  whidi 
would  give  concrete  of  maximum  density.  These  ideal  mixes  hav- 
ing been  determined,  the  concrete  made  from  them  could  be  com- 
pared with  respect  to  density,  strength  and  permeability,  with  con- 
crete made  from  simple  mixtijres  of  natural  materials,  and  thus 
the  best  proportions  to  use  with  different  materials  upon  actual 
construction  work  could  be  fixed. 

Most  of  the  experiments  were  made  upon  the  same  proportions 
of  total  aggregate  to  cement.  The  tests  with  Jerome  Park  stone, 
and  screenings  for  the  most  part  were  with  10%,  by  wei^t,  of  ce- 
ment to  the  total  dry  materials.  The  tests  with  Cowe  Bay  sand 
and  gravel  were  with  similar  proportions,  except  for  a  slight  co^ 
rection  for  the  difference  in  specific  gravity  in  order  that  the 
ratios  of  absolute  volumes  might  be  the  same.  In  the  earlier  tests, 
mechanical  analysis  mixtures  were  made  to  definite  curves,  such 
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88  parabolas  and  straight  lines  and  curves  intermediate  between 
these,  in  order  to  select  the  curve  giving  the  maximum  density.  In 
the  later  tests,  in  the  winter  of  1904-05,  the  methods  were  changed 
slightly,  and  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  making  mixtures  on 
trial  curves  without  reference  to  their  mathematical  equations,  and 
then,  having  found  the  best  curves,  equations  were  fitted  to  them,  so 
that  th^  could  be  more  easily  applied  to  different  materials  and 
more  readily  plotted. 

All  the  earlier  density  specimens  were  found  to  be  inferior  to 
the  tests  made  at  Little  Falls.  Subsequent  results  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  beams  indicated  that  this  was  due  to  the  quality  of  the 
cement,  reference  to  which  has  already  been  made.  From  the 
volumetric  tests,  and  from  tests  of  the  composition  of  beams  of  neat 
cement,  it  appeared  that  the  difference  in  the  density  was  due  to  the 
cement  taking  so  much  water  in  gauging  that  the  volume  of  the 
paste  was  increased,  and  the  density  lowered.  In  the  winter  of 
1904-05  the  experiments  were  continued  with  the  cement  which  was 
then  being  furnished,  and  this  gave  satisfactory  results.  To  avoid 
duplication  of  tests,  and  reach  conclusions  as  speedily  as  possible, 
the  first  series  of  experiments,  in  the  winter  of  1904-05,  was  made 
with  one  class  of  material,  broken  stone  and  screenings  excavated 
from  Jerome  Park  Reservoir  site,  and  with  10%  of  cement,  by 
weight,  of  total  dry  materifed.  This  was  followed  by  tests  with 
Cowe  Bay  gpravel  and  sand,  and  with  other  percentages  of  cement. 

Necessity  for  Using  Cement  in  Density  Tests. — The  necessity 
may  be  questioned  for  using  cement  in  the  tests  for  density,  which 
were  really  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  best  proportions  of 
the  various  sizes  of  particles  of  the  aggregate.  Why  would  it  not 
have  been  simpler  to  use  only  the  dry  aggregate  with  no  cement  or 
water,  and  thus  more  readily  obtain  the  mixtures  which  would  give 
the  least  volume  with  the  same  weight? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  theory  and  experiment  prove  that  the 
mixtures  of  aggregate  which  give  the  greatest  density  when  dry  do 
not  necessarily  give  the  greatest  density  when  mixed  with  the  ce- 
ment and  water.  The  cement  and  water  actually  occupy  space  in 
the  mass,  as  many  of  the  voids  are  too  small  for  the  grains  of  ce- 
ment to  fit  into  them  without  expanding  the  volume,  and  the  water 
snnounds  the  grains  of  fine  sand  and  cement,  and  actually  increases 
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the  bulk.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of 
very  fine  sand  when  loose,  if  weighed  absolutely  dry,  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  a  very  coarse  sand  weighed 
dry.  However,  if  the  two  sands  are  mixed  with  cement  and  water, 
the  resulting  mortar  made  with  the  fine  sand  will  occupy  a  bulk 
perhaps  20%  greater  than  the  mortar  of  coarse  sand,  even  whoi 
each  of  them  is  mixed  with  the  cement  in  the  same  proportion  by 
weight  or  by  absolutely  dry  volume.  The  density  of  the  mortar  of 
fine  sand  will  be  correspondingly  less  than  the  mortar  of  coarse 
sand.  Furthermore,  the  proportion  of  cement  to  sand  affects  the 
relative  bulk  and  density  of  the  two  mortars,  1  : 1  mixtures  giving 
different  comparative  results  from  1  : 4  mortars. 

If  fine  aggregate,  having  grains  of  the  same  size  as  cement  par- 
ticles, were  used,  the  aggregate  could  have  been  mixed  with  water 
without  using  any  cement,  and  the  resulting  density  would  probably 
have  been  the  same  as  where  real  cement  replaced  the  fine  aggregate. 
However,  this  fine  aggregate  is  more  costly  than  cement  because  of 
the  labor  required  to  screen  it.  Moreover,  the  conditions  would 
not  have  been  so  practical  as  where  cement  itself  is  used. 

Density  Tests  with  24-m.  Jerome  Park  Stone. — In  all  these  testa, 
the  cement  was  included  in  the  mechanical  analysis  curve.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  the  assumption,  which  was  afterward  proved 
to  be  correct,  that  the  grains  of  cement  acted  similarly  to  grains  of 
sand  of  similar  size  as  far  as  the  density  was  concerned.  A  trial 
mechanical  analysis  curve  was  drawn,  based  on  previous  tests,  and  a 
volumetric  test  was  made  to  determine  the  density.  The  curve  was 
then  altered  in  various  ways  by  raising  and  lowering  it  at  different 
diameters  of  stone,  and  volumetric  tests  were  made  with  each  ex- 
perimental curve.  By  this  means  the  general  principles  of  the 
density  of  mixtures  of  Jerome  Park  broken  stone  and  screenings 
with  10%  Giant  Portland  cement  were  studied. 

The  curve  which  gave  the  best  result  when  using  a  graded  coarse 
aggregate  with  the  cement  was  found  to  be  one  resembling  a  par- 
abola in  appearance,  but,  morie  strictly,  consisting  of  a  curve  having 
for  the  lower  portion  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  and  above  this  a  straight 
line  running  to  100%  on  the  maximum  diameter  of  the  stone,  in  this 
case  2J  in.  The  tangent  point  of  the  curve  and  straight  line  was 
at  about  0.2  in.   diameter.     The  curve  started  below  measurable 
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diameters  on  the  7%  line,  indicating  that  at  least  7%  hy  weight  of 
the  very  finest  diameters  of  particles  of  cement  or  sand,  or  both, 
was  required  for  a  dense  mixture. 

In  studying  these  density  curves,  the  attention  of  the  writers 
was  called  to  experiments  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Schutte,  for  the  Warren 
Brothers  Company,  of  Boston,  on  mixtures  of  aggregate  to  be  used 
in  their  bituminous  macadam  pavement.  For  this  class  of  work, 
which  is  really  a  scientifically  graded  concrete  with  bitumen  for 
the  matrix  instead  of  cement,  Mr.  Schutte  found  the  densest  mix- 
tures, and  the  best  results  in  practice,  to  occur  when  a  large  per- 
centage, about  50%  in  fact,  of  the  aggregate  consisted  of  stone  of 
the  coarsest  diameter  and  of  uniform  size.  Density  tests,  using 
a  mixture  of  this  kind,  were  made  at  Jerome  Park  for  comparison 
with  the  tests  with  graded  coarse  stone.  The  resulting  concrete 
was  found  to  be  slightly  denser  than  the  concrete  with  a  graded 
stone.  However,  the  mixture  did  not  look  as  well  in  the  mixing  pan, 
and  while,  with  a  plastic  substance  like  bitumen,  a  thorough  mix- 
ture would  without  doubt  produce  excellent  results,  with  the  ce- 
ment there  seemed  to  be  more  of  a  tendency  of  the  stones  to  sep- 
arate from  the  mortar  than  with  the  concrete  containing  graded 
coarse  stone.  Whether  or  not  these  conclusions  would  apply  in  prac- 
tice has  not  yet  been  determined.  Tests  of  beams  made  with  the 
two  kinds  of  mixtures,  although  somewhat  erratic,  indicated  a 
scarcely  appreciable  difference  in  the  strength.  Under  some  con- 
ditions, a  stone  of  uniform  size  is  as  easy  to  obtain  as  a  graded 
stone  or  "crusher  run,"  hence  further  experiments  are  desirable  in 
order  to  compare  these  two  methods  of  mixture,  and  prove  whether, 
under  some  conditions,  the  uniform  stone  may  not  be  economical. 
The  equations  of  the  curve  which  was  selected  as  the  best  are  given 
in  succeeding  paragraphs. 

Density  Testa  with  l-in.  and  J-tn.  Stone. — The  best  analysis 
curve  for  cement  and  aggregates  the  maximum  size  of  which  was 
less  than  2i  in.  was  next  studied  in  a  similar  fashion,  using,  as 
before,  10%  of  cement  to  the  weight  of  total  dry  materials.  The 
curves  for  the  smaller  stone  were  found  to  resemble  the  2J-in.  curve, 
except  that  the  tangent  began  at  a  smaller  diameter.  This  diame- 
ter, where  the  curve  ended  and  the  straight  line  began,  was  found 
to  be  about  one-tenth  of  the  diameter  of  the  maximum  size  of  stone 
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used  in  the  mixture;  thus>  for  1-in.  8tone»  the  tangent  point  was  at 
about  0.1  in.  diameter,  and  for  i-in.  stone,  the  tangent  point  wii 
at  about  0.05  in.  diameter.  This  suggested  the  possibility  of  t 
curve  for  all  sizes  of  stone  with  the  same  equation,  but  with  tiie 
diameter  of  the  maximum  size  as  a  function  of  one  of  the  tenni. 
It  was  found  that  the  shape  of  the  curve  was  not  exactly  the  same 
for  the  different  sizes,  but  by  introducing  a  small  constant  in  tiie 
values  of  the  axes  of  the  ellipses,  an  equation  was  found  which 
fitted  all  the  diameters. 

Cement  versus  Fine  Sand. — ^The  experiments  just  described 
assume  that  as  far  as  density  is  concerned,  cement  acts  in  the  same 
way  as  sand  with  g^^ains  of  the  same  size.  The  cement,  therefore^ 
was  included  in  making  up  the  mechanical  analysis  curve.  To  prove 
this  assumption,  several  other  percentages,  ranging  from  8  to  15%, 
of  cement  to  the  weight  of  total  aggregate,  were  tried,  using  the 
beet  curve  already  found  for  the  mixtures  with  10%  of  cemeat, 
and  the  resulting  densities  were  substantially  identical  with  the 
density  of  the  mixture  by  the  same  curve  using  10%  cement.  It 
is  evident  from  this  that  correct  proportioning  for  concretes  of  max- 
imum density,  but  of  different  strength,  consists  in  not  simply  in- 
creasing the  percentage  of  cement,  if  a  richer  mixture  is  required, 
but  in  substituting  more  cement  for  a  like  absolute  volume  of  sand 
having  grains  of  the  same  size  as  the  cement.  In  other  words,  the 
larger  the  proportion  of  cement,  the  fewer  very  fine  grains  of  sand 
are  required,  because  the  cement  takes  the  place  of  them  in  in- 
creasing the  density. 

Density  Tests  with  Cowe  Bay  Material. — Tests  of  density  of  con- 
.crete  composed  of  -cement  with  gravel  and  sand  from  Cowe  Bay 
were  made  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  cement  with  Jerome 
Park  stone  and  screenings.  This  investigation  is  of  interest  not 
only  with  reference  to  the  work  at  Jerome  Park,  but  to  throw  light 
on  the  mooted  question  of  the  relative  value  of  broken  stone  and 
gravel,  and  form  some  basis  for  an  economical*  con^arison  of  the 
two  in  any  given  locality. 

Tests  were  made  with  concrete  composed  of  straight  Cowe  Bay 
material,  that  is,  gravel  and  sand  and  cement,  and  with  concrete  of 
Jerome  Park  broken,  stone,  Cowe  Bay  sand  and  cement.  The  best 
curves  for  both  of  these  combinations  were  found  to  be  similar  to 
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the  curves  for  concrete  with  straight  Jerome  Park  material,  except 
that,  because  of  their  rounded  nature,  the  particles  packed  more 
closely  together,  so  that  similar  mixtures  gave  with  the  Gowe  Bay 
material  a  greater  density,  and  for  maximum  density  a  smaller 
quantity  of  fine  material  was  required,  the  curves  in  the  diagram 
for  Cowe  Bay  material  heing  lower  on  the  ordinate  corresponding  to 
one- tenth  the  maximum  diameter  of  the  stone.  The  combination 
of  Jerome  Park  stone  and  Cowe  Bay  sand  required  more  fine  ma- 
terial than  the  Cowe  Bay  gravel  and  sand,  but  less  than  the 
Jerome  Park  stone  and  screenings. 

IdecU  Sand. — The  character  of  the  best  or  ideal  sand  does  not 
appear  to  dei)end  upon  the  shape  of  thei  coarse  aggregate,  the  best 
sand  for  Jerome  Park  broken  stone  also  being  found  best  for  the 
Cowe  Bay  gravel  of  the  same  sized  grains,  although  less  was  re- 
quired with  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  curve  for  the 
Jerome  Park  screenings  (plus  cement)  was  slightly  different  from 
the  curve  for  Cowe  Bay  sand  (plus  cement),  showing  a  different 
arrangement  of  grains. 

Equations  of  Ideal  Mechanical  Analysis  Curves  of  Density. 

Having  found  by  trial  the  curves  for  the  best  analyses  of  each 
size  and  class  of  material,  mathematical  curves  were  fitted  to  them 
for  convenience  in  plotting.  As  already  stated,  all  the  curves  for 
aggregate  plus  cement  consist  of  ellipses  with  straight  lines 
tangent  to  them.  The  curves  all  start  upon  and  are  tangent  to  the 
vertical  zero  axis  of  percentages  at  7% — that  is,  at  least  7%  of 
the  aggregate  plus  cement  is  finer  than  the  No.  200  sieve — and  run 
as  ellipaes  with  axes  differing  with  the  character  of  the  materials, 
to  a  point  which  was  found  to  be  on  a  vertical  ordinate  or  diame- 
ter the  value  of  which  is  about  one-tenth  the  diameter  of  the 
maximum  particles  of  stone,  and  thence  by  a  tangent  to  the  ordi- 
nate of  maximum  diameter,  intersecting  this  on  the  100%  abscissa. 

The  general  equation  of  an  ellipse,  using  its  own  axes,  is 


This  is  the  simplest  equation  to  use  for  plotting,  as  it  is  in  regular 
form,  and  only  the  values  of  a  and  h  (that  is,  the  major  and  minor 
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axes)    are  required.     Using  zero   co-ordinates  on  the  mecfaaniea] 
analysis  diagram,  the  equation  becomes 

The  values  of  a  and  h  found  for  the  different  materials,  includ- 
ing the  cement,  are  as  follows: 


Materials. 

a 

6 

Jerome  Park  stone  and  screenings 

0.085  +  0.14  D 
0.01   +016Z) 
0.04    -r-0.16/> 

89.4  -t-  2.2  D 

Cowe  Bay  arravel  and  sand 

96.4  4- 1.8  l> 

Jerome  Park  stone  and  Cowe  Bay  sand 

88.5  -4-  1.S  D 

In  this  table,  D  =  the  maximum  diameter  of  the  stone,  in  Inches. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  experiments  on  density 
were  on  small  laboratory  specimens,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  care- 
fully placed  and  compacted;  and  the  values  thus  represent  ideal 
conditions  which  must  be  modified  for  working  conditions  by  in- 
creasing the  value  of  h  and  thus  adding  more  sand.  Working 
formulas  are  given  in  Tabic  5. 


Beam  Tests. 

While  the  experiments  to  obtain  the  laws  of  maximum  density 
were  in  progress,  during  1904,  and  before  the  results  were  available, 
a  series  of  beams  was  made  up  with  various  proportions  of  Port- 
land cement,  Jerome  Park  screenings  and  Jerome  Park  crusher 
run  stone,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  men  in  handling  the 
apparatus  and  making  concrete.  In  this  way  143  beams  were  made, 
and  their  strength  and  density  determined.  The  results  are  given 
in  Table  4.  Owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  cement,  to  which  ref- 
erence has  already  been  made,  the  breaking  strengths  are  low,  but 
the  relative  results  agree  closely  with  those  at  Little  Falls.* 

As  soon  as  the  results  of  the  density  tests  were  available  in  1905, 
a  series  of  beams  was  made  up  according  to  definite  plans,  to  com- 
pare the  strength  of  concrete  made  with  different  materials  and 
different  proportions  of  the  various  diameters  of  particles.  Cement 
and  aggregate,  graded  by  curves  of  mechanical  analysis  which 
were  found  by  the  volumetric  tests  to  produce  concrete  of  man- 


*  The  resultfl  at  Little  Falls  may  be  found  In  Taylor  and  Thompson's  ''  Coactf^t^ 
Plain  and  Reinforced/'  pp.  25H-0. 
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aram  density  for  a  given  kind  of  material,  were  used  as  a  basis 
For  the  tests.  The  strengths  of  these  ideal  specimens  were  then 
xanpared  with  the  strengths  of  concrete  mixtures  proportioned  by 
the  artificial  mechanical  analysis  curves  which  in  the  volumetric 
tests  showed  less  density,  to  establish  the  general  law  that  with 
the  same  percentage  of  cement  the  densest  concrete  is  the  strongest ; 
the  strengths  of  these  ideal  mixtures  were  compared  with  the 
Strength  of  mixtures  of  natural  material  in  ordinary  proportions, 
and  also  in  the  best  possible  natural  proportions;  the  relative 
strengfths  of  concretes  made  with  stone  of  different  maximum  sizes 
were  compared;  the  relative  strengths  of  concrete  made  with 
Jerome  Park  stone  and  screenings  were  compared  with  Cowe  Bay 
gravel  and  sand  and  with  Jerome  Park  stone  and  Cowe  Bpy  sand; 
and  the  comparative  strengths  of  neat  cement  and  concrete  beams 
made  with  different  brands  of  cement  were  tested. 

It  was  intended  that  two  beams  should  be  made  from  each 
mixture;  each  beam  being  manufactured  separately,  however,  in 
order  that  the  exact  weights  of  materials  entering  into  it  could 
be  determined.  In  certain  cases  it  was  found  expedient  to  make 
only  one  beam  of  a  mixture,  but  the  results  with  these  specimens 
were  not  as  good,  three  transverse  breaks  and  two  compressive 
breaks  not  being  sufficient  to  give  a  fair  average  of  the  material. 
The  full  list  of  tests,  of  which  there  were  116  specimens  in  all,  are 
briefly  scheduled  as  follows: 

Straight  Jerome  Park  material,  using,  respectively,  2J-in.,  1-in. 
and  J-in.  stone,  mixed  with  screenings  and  10%  cement,  by  weight, 
to  total  dry  materials,  and  graded  to  the  best  ideal  curves  for  each 
size,  and  to  other  artificial  curves  having  more  sand  and  less  stone 
than  the  ideal. 

Straight  Jerome  Park  material,  using,  respectively,  2i-in.,  1-in. 
and  J-in.  stone,  mixed  with  screenings  and  cement  in  three  natural 
proportions — 1  :  2J  :  6i,  1  :  3  :  6,  and  1  :  3J  :  5i. 

Straight  Jerome  Park  material,  using  for  the  coarse  aggregate, 
stone  of  uniform  size,  21-in.,  1-in.  and  J-in.  diameter,  respectively, 
mixed  with  screenin?^  and  10%,  by  weight,  of  cement,  this  fine  ma- 
terial being  graded  to  an  ellipse. 

Straight  Jerome  Park  material,  2J-in.  stone  and  screenings, 
mixed  to  the  best  ideal  curve  with  8,  12 J  and  15%  cement  to  total 
weight  of  dry  materials. 
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Straight  Cowe  Bay  material,  using,  respectively,  21-iii.,  1-in.  ind 
J-in.  gravel,  mixed  with  Cowe  Bay  sand  and  10%  cement,,  by  weight, 
and  graded  to  the  best  ideal  curve  for  each  size;  also,  in  natunl 
proportions,  1  : 3  : 6;  and  also  to  a  curve  identical  with  one  of  the 
straight  Jerome  Park  curves. 

Straight  Cowe  Bay  material,  using  2i-in.  and  1-in.  stone  of  uni- 
form size,  mixed  with  Cowe  Bay  sand  and  10%,  by  weight,  and  this 
fine  material  graded  to  an  ellipse. 

Mixed  Jerome  Park  broken  stone  and  Cowe  Bay  sand,  using, 
respectively,  2i-in.,  1-in.  and  J-in.  stone,  mixed  with  Cowe  Bay 
sand,  and  10%  cement,  by  weight,  and  graded  to  the  best  ideal 
curve  for  each  size ;  also,  in  natural  proportions,  1  : 3  : 6 ;  and  also 
to  a  curve  identical  with  one  of  the  straight  Jerome  Park  corves. 

Methods  of  Preparing  Materials  for  Natural  Proportions.— k 
few  mixtures  were  made  in  ordinary  proportions,  1  :  2i  :  6},  1  : 3  : 6, 
and  1  :  3i  :  5i,  as  scheduled  previously,  for  comparison  with  the 
ideal  proportions.  Instead  of  using  for  the  aggregates  the  natural 
materials  as  they  came  from  the  crusher,  which  varied  from  day  to 
day  because  of  the  difference  in  methods  of  handling  and  in  the 
character  of  the  stone  in  different  parts  of  the  ledge,  an  average 
mechanical  analysis  of  the  screenings  as  they  came  from  the  crusher 
was  made  by  averaging  a  number  of  analyses  of  different  lots  of 
screenings.  Average  analyses  of  Jerome  Park  broken  stone,  of  Cow 
Bay  gravel,  and  of  Cowe  Bay  sand,  were  similarly  found.  These 
average  analyses  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  analyses  of  the  two  mate- 
rials which  were  to  be  used  together  were  plotted  on  a  diagram  and 
combined  in  the  required  proportions  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
combining  mechanical  analysis  curves. 

The  weights  of  the  various-sized  particles  for  each  of  the  beams, 
which  were  graded  to  so-called  natural  mixtures,  were  obtained  from 
these  combined  curves.  This  eliminated  the  variation  in  the  mate- 
rials coming  from  the  crusher  and  from  the  dredge  on  different 
days,  and  gave  truly  average  mixtures. 

Mechanical  Analysis  Curves  Used, — All  the  mechanical  analyset 
of  the  aggregate  and  cement  which  were  used  in  the  concretes  for 
the  1905  beam  tests  are  drawn  to  scale  in  Figs.  5  to  10,  inclusive, 
and  Table  6  gives  in  full  the  equations  of  all  the  curves  of  artificial 
njixes  which  were  used.    The  curves  are  numbered,  and  correspond- 
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ing  numbers  are  placed  on  the  curves  in  the  diagrams  for  con- 
venience of  reference. 

It  was  found  by  experiment  that  more  sand  was  required  in  the 
curves  used  in  the  beam  mixtures  than  was  indicated  by  the  best 
ideal  curves  in  the  volumetric  tests  for  density.  Accordingly,  the 
curves  in  the  diagrams  are  all  uniformly  higher  than  would  be 
expected  from  the  density  experiments.  In  some  of  the  diagrams, 
a  larger  number  of  curves  were  drawn  than  would  appear  from 
the  schedule  to  be  needed.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  just  men- 
tioned. The  first  mixtures  were  made  with  curves  corresponding  to 
the  best  curves  of  the  density  tests,  and  it  was  foimd  necessary  to 
raise  all  of  them  about  2%  at  the  tangent  point  to  prevent  a  very 
rough  surface  to  the  beam,  which  indicated  that  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient mortar  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  stone.  In  the  table,  whidi 
gives  the  full  data  of  the  beam  tests,  these  specimens  are  desig- 
nated in  the  remarks.  The  results  from  them,  especially  in  the 
density  tests,  cannot  be  considered  as  entirely  reliable. 

Methods  and  Apparatus. — ^The  method  of  weighing  the  materials 
for  the  beams  and  mixing  them  was  similar  to  the  processes  in 
the  volumetric  tests  for  density  just  described.  The  tools  and 
various  implements  used  in  making  the  beams  are  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  Plate  Xn. 

Weighing, — The  weight  of  each  diameter  of  aggr^ate  and  of 
cement^was  calculated  by  direct  proportion  from  the  pero^ 
curve,  and  the  approximate  quantity  of  water  to  be  used  was  esti- 
mated from  the  quantity  used  in  the  volumetric  tests  made  with 
materials  of  the  same  mechanical  analysis.  The  total  quantity  of 
dry  materials  varied  appreciably  with  the  maximum  size  of  stone  and 
with  the  character  of  the  material.  The  larger  the  stone,  the  greater 
the  weight  of  material  required  for  a  beam,  because  of  the  greater 
density.  The  Co  we  Bay  material  has  lower  specific  gravity  than 
the  Jerome  Park  stone  and  screenings,  so  that  a  less  weight  was 
required  on  this  account,  but  the  density  of  the  resulting  con- 
crete was  greater,  so  that  this  nearly  balanced  the  other.  The 
quantity  for  a  mixture  with  1  : 9  proportions  by  weight  averaged 
about  220  lb.  of  aggregate  and  25  lb.  of  cement  The  weights 
actually  used  for  each  beam  may  be  found  directly  from  the  data 
in  Table  8. 
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TABLE  6. — ^FoRM  for  Reoohdino  Beam  Mixture. 


No.  of  Beam «17 

Approx.  Vol.  of  Beam ly^cu.ft 

Date May  SI,  1906. 

Hour. 1,50  P.  M. 

Temp,  air  in  oeUar ffA<> 

Cbmxrt. 

Kind Oiant 

iMtSo. JO. 

Wt,  lbs tS.SM 

AOORBOATB. 

Kind Ck)we  Bay. 

Analysis  No IdealseH  ord. 

Wt.,lb8 196.88 

Watbr. 

Temp.  F 5A*» 

Total  used lU.O 


Wt.  of  Form  No.  14  emp^ tn.m 

•*     '*       "        "     filled. MkM 

"     "  BeamUT ».» 

Total  Wt.  ndxed S%M 

Wt  of  If iz  left  over ».• 

Tk>tal  Wt  of  Beam m.n 

Wt.  unaccounted  for. LIS 

SiDBB  OP  FOBV   RSHOTBD. 

wt.  of  Form  No.  14  filled 49.:f 

Boems  Irarled— day,  hour,  days  be- 1  •/««< 
fore  burying )*.*» 

Loss  of  wt.  in  setting  ? 

Inspector,  W.  H. 


Recording  and  Computing  Data  on  Beams, — ^The  method  of  r- 
cording  the  data  for  mixing  is  given  in  Table  6.  The  form  is  fiDed 
out,  in  itlilics,  with  a  typical  test,  for  illustration.  When  ready  to 
break,  after  removing  from  the  moist  sand,  measurements  were 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  density  and  the  modulus 
of  rupture. 

As  each  beam  was  broken  into  four  pieces,  first  in  the  middle, 
and  then  the  two  halves  broken  again,  measurements  were  taken 
at  the  half  and  quarter  points,  also  at  the  two  ends,  making  ^vt 
sections  in  all.  At  each  section,  three  dimensions  of  depth  and 
three  of  width  were'  measured,  each  reading  to  hundredths  of  incfae& 
From  the  beam  mixing  data  and  the  calculated  volume  of  the 
beam,  the  weights  of  the  material  in  1  cu.  ft  of  the  beam  and  the 
absolute  unit  volumes,  were  calculated.  The  modulus  of  rupture 
for  each  break  was  calculated  from  the  dimensions  and  the  break- 
ing  weight. 

Beam  Testing  Machine.— The  machine  for  breaking  the  beams 
was  made  by  Riehle  Brothers,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  method 
of  loading  it  was  improved  in  the  laboratory.  Fig.  1,  Plate  XIII» 
is  a  photograph  of  the  machine  with  a  beam  in  place  ready  to  break. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  negative  moment  due  to  overhanging  portions 
of  the  beam,  the  bearings  for  each  specimen  were  2  in.  from  each 
end  of  the  beam,  thus  giving  a  variable  length  between  supports  for 
specimens  of  different  length,  but  an  overhang  so  short  as  to  be 
negligible  in  the  calculations.    Instead  of  using  the  poise  for  wei^* 
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ing  the  load  upon  the  beam,  an  attachment  was  designed,  as  shown 
in  the  top  of  the  photograph,  so  that  the  beam  was  loaded  by  drop- 
ping shot  from  a  tin  funnel  into  a  vessel  suspended  from  the  scale 
beam.  This  avoided  the  irregularities  incident  to  the  machine  as 
furnished  by  the  manufacturers. 

Compression  Tests. 

As  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  transverse  modu* 
lus  of  rupture  of  concrete  and  the  compressive  strength  of  the  same 
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SIDE  ELEVATION 

SKETCH  SHOWING  METHOD  OF  CAPPING 
TEST  PRISMS  FOR  COMPRESSION. 

Fio.  12. 

mixture,  a  scheme  was  devised  for  obtaining  the  compressive 
strength  of  all  of  the  mixtures,  in  addition  to  the  transverse  modulus 
of  rupture.  After  breaking  the  beams  into  four  pieces,  the  two 
end  pieces  were  capped  with  neat  cement  so  as  to  form  prisms  about 
6  in.  square  and  19  in.  long.  The  method  of  capping  these  prisms 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  12.  Two  pieces  were  capped  by  the  same  oper- 
ation.   A  piece  of  smooth,  planed,  2-in.  plank  was  laid  upon  horses. 
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and  upright  upon  this,  in  a  wooden  frame,  were  set  four  pieces  of 
i-in.  plate  glass,  each  6  by  10  in.  The  lengths  of  the  prisms  mxt 
gauged  by  boards,  1  by  6  by  19  in.,  placed  lengthwise  and  6  in«  apaxt, 
so  that  the  broken  piece  of  the  beam  fitted  between  them  with  a 
space  at  each  end  between  the  rough  ends  of  the  beam  and  tbe 
plate  glass.  The  pieces  of  beams  were  thoroughly  soaked  with  water 
before  beginning  the  operation.  A  plastic  paste  of  neat  cement,  is 
stiff  as  could  be  readily  handled  and  moulded,  was  next  worked  into 
the  spaces  between  the  ends  of  the  specimen  and  the  plate  ^lasa,  and 
allowed,  to  set  over  night.  When  removed  from  the  mould,  each 
prism  was  found  capped  with  neat  cement  having  a  smooth,  gka^y 
surface,  and  the  two  ends  were  parallel.  These  prisms  were  sent 
to  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and 
broken  in  the  compression  machine.  Certain  ones  were  tested  there 
for  elasticity,  also. 


Comparative   Comprehensive   Strength  '  of   True   Prisms   versm 

Capped  Pieces  of  Beams. 

The  question  naturally  arose  as  to  whether  the  strength  of  pnami 
capped  with  neat  cement  in  this  way  would  correspond  to  the  tne 
compressive  strength  of  the  concrete.     The  neat  cement  capping, 
which  was  of  different  thickness  in  the  different  specimens,  mi^ 
affect  the  strength,  and  the  specimens  might  be  strained  from  the 
rupture  in  the  transverse  tests.    In  order  to  compare  the  strength 
of  the  capped  pieces  with  the  true  prisms,  one  of  the  beam  mix* 
tures,  consisting  of  1  : 9  concrete  with  graded  Jerome  Park  2i-iB. 
aggregate,  was  used  for  making  up  four  prisms,  6  by  6  by  18  iiu 
and  these  true  prisms  were  broken  at  the  same  age  as  the  capped 
pieces  of  beams  mixed  with  the  same  ingredients  and  in  like  piv- 
portions.    The  results  of  this  comparison  are  shown  in  Table  7.   It 
is  noticeable  that  the  capped  prisms  gave  a  higher  average  streogA 
than  the  true  prisms,  and  that  there  is  greater  variation  between 
the  different  specimens.     The  variation,  however,    is    not    greet 
enough  to  affect  the  value  of  the  results  from  the  capped  pieces, 
at  least,  when  used  in  connection  with  the  values  of  transfeise 
strength.     The  full  results  of  the  compressive  tests  are  given  in 
Table  8. 
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TABLE  7. 


Tbcs  Pmsifs. 

Cafpbd  Pikobs  or  Bkamb.* 

Reference 
Xumbers. 

Compressive 

strength,  in 

I»ound8  per 

squftre  inch. 

Variations 
from  mean. 

Reference 
Numbers. 

Compressive 

strength,  in 

pounds  per 

square  inch. 

Variations 
from  mean. 

161 
161 
161 
102 
16<i 
168 

1  875 
1  240 
1  285 
1  880 
1  815 
1  196 

98 
42 

47 
48 
83 
87 

1!S5 
165 
155 
167 
157 
167 

1  580 
1  460 
1  250 
1  490 
1  486 
1  805 

158 
28 

177 
63 
58 

128 

Arerage 

1  882 

58 

Average 

1  427 

99 

PeroentMce. . . 

4.6 

14.4 

*  The  compreridon  tests  in  the  other  tables  are  made  upon  the  capped  pieces  of 
beams. 

Results  op  Tests. 

Table  8  contains  a  list  of  the  1905  beam  tests,  giving  the  com- 
position, density,  transverse  strength,  and  compressive  strength 
of  the  various  mixtures. 

Inspection  of  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  beams.  Columns  13 
and  20,  shows  that  the  smaller  stone,  that  is,  the  i-in.,  requires  the 
most  water  in  gauging,  and  the  coarsest  stone,  the  2i-in.,  the  least« 
The  Cowe  Bay  gravel  and  sand  require  less  water  than  the  broken 
stone  and  screenings. 

The  total  volume  of  voids  per  cubic  foot,  Column  24,  gives 
merely  the  complements  of  the  densities  in  Column  19.  The  voids 
in  the  cement.  Column  22,  are  based  upon  the  voids  in  the  two  neat 
beams  given  first  in  the  table,  it  being  assumed  in  the  concrete 
specimens  that  the  voids  due  to  the  cement  are  in  the  same  ratio  to 
the  weight  of  the  cement  per  cubic  foot  of  concrete  as  the  voids  in 
an  average  neat  beam  are  to  the  weight  of  cement  in  this  neat  beam. 

In  determining  the  average  strength  of  each  mixture.  Column 
29,  all  the  breaks  of  the  two  beams,  which  are  in  duplicate,  were 
averaged,  that  is,  if  one  of  a  pair  of  beams  had  only  two  breaks, 
while  the  other  had  three,  the  ^ve  breaking  strengths  were  added  to- 
gether, and  divided  by  five,  instead  of  assuming  that  the  two  breaks 
gave  the  average  of  one  beam  and  the  three  breaks  the  average  of 
the  other.    The  method  followed  is  considered  more  accurate  than 
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the  other,  because  a  beam  which  can  be  broken  only  once  or  twice 
is  possibly  imperfect,  and  therefore  this  beam  should  not  have 
quite  so  large  a  place  in  the  average  as  the  beam  with  three  breaks. 

The  compressive  strength  of  the  concrete  prisms  made  by  cap- 
ping two  pieces  of  each  beam  are  given  at  the  right  of  each  sheet  of 
Table  8.  These  prisms  were  broken  by  Professor  Frederick  L, 
Pryor  at  the  Stevens  Institute,  and  although  the  heads  of  the  ma- 
chine were  fixed,  the  ends  of  the  specimen  were  sufficiently  parallel 
to  give  good  results,  nearly  all  the  pieces  breaking  in  a  manner  nor- 
mal to  long  prisms.  The  breaks,  as  is  usual  with  such  specimens, 
were  more  longitudinal  than  is  the  case  with  cubes,  where  two 
pyramids  are  generally  formed  with  their  bases  against  the  heads 
of  the  machine. 

In  computing  Table  8  the  following  data  have  been  used: 

Volumes,  cubic  feet  per  100  lb.  as  mixed: 
Cement,  1.00; 

Jerome  Park  screenings  (crusher  run),  1.06; 
Jerome  Park  stone  (crusher  run),  1.03; 
Jerome   Park  screenings   and    stone  vary    with    the 

mixture ; 
Cowe  Bay  sand   (natural),  1.11; 
Cowe  Bay  gravel,  0.97. 

Specific  gravities: 

Cement,  3.10; 

Jerome  Park  screenings  vary  with  the  size; 

Jerome  Park  stone,  2.78; 

Mixture  of  Jerome  Park  screenings  and  stone,  2.77; 

Cowe  Bay  sand,  2.65; 

Cowe  Bay  gravel,  2.65. 

Weights  per  cubic  foot,  as  mixed : 
Cement,  1.00; 

Jerome   Park   screenings    (crusher  run),   94.8; 
Jerome  Park  stone,  97.0; 
Mixture  of  Jerome  Park  screenings  and  stone  varies 

with  the  mixture; 
Cowe  Bay  sand  (natural),  90.0; 
Cowe  Bay  gravel,  102.7. 
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Column  16  =  Column  11  X  0.08  +  Column  13. 

Column  17  =  Column  13  +  (Column  26  X  62.4). 

Column  16  represents  the  theoretical  minimum,  assuming  8% 
of  water  for  chemical  combination. 

Column  17  represents  the  theoretical  maximum,  assuming  the 
voids  to  be  filled  with  water. 

CoMPARATi\E  Tests  of  Density  and  Strength  Fobminq  the  Basis 

OF  Conclusions. 

In  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  comparative  relations  of 
the  beams  tested  which  have  warranted  the  conclusions  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper,  short  tables  grouping  the  essential 
facts  which  form  the  basis  of  the  conclusions  are  presented  in  the 
following  pages. 

Concrete  with  Agoreqates  of  Different  Maximum  Size. 

Conclusions  1  and  2. 

In  Table  9  are  shown  thtf  averages  of  density  and  of  breaking 
tests  of  concrete  mixtures  of  cement  and  aggregates  of  different 
maximum  size.  The  figures  represent  the  averages  of  all  speci- 
mens tested,  according  to  each  character  of  mixing,  with  the  ezoep- 
tion  of  four  specimens  omitted,  where  the  exceptionally  low  strength 
is  due  to  voids  not  being  filled.  In  every  case  but  one  the  mixture 
with  22-in.  stone  for  the  maximum  size  is  denser  than  that  with  1-in. 
stone^  and  in  every  case  but  one  the  1-in.  is  denser  than  the  i-in. 
The  modulus  of  rupture  and  the  compressive  strength  of  the  speci- 
mens with  the  three  sizes  of  stone  follow  the  same  general  order, 
the  concrete  with  coarse  stone  being  always  stronger  than  the  finer, 
except  in  one  case  where  the  1-in.  is  1%  stronger  than  the  2i-in. 

The  general  averages  are  calculated  at  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
and  also  the  ratios  of  density  and  strength,  based  on  the  2i-in. 
material  as  unity.  Comparing  these  ratios  with  the  ratios  of  strength 
with  different  i)ercentages  of  cement,  as  given  in  Table  15,  it  ap- 
pears that  an  additional  amount  of  cement  to  the  extent  of  about 
one-sixth  part  with  the  maximum  aggregate  1  in.,  and  one-third 
part  with  the  maximum  aggregate  i  in.,  will  be  required  to  pro- 
duce a  concrete  equal  in  strength  to  a  concrete  having  a  maximum 
aggregate  of  2}  in. 
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Concrete  with  Jerome  Park  vs.  Cowe  Bay  vs.  Mixed  Aggregates. 

Gonclusions  3,  4  and  5. 

Tables  10  and  11  givB  the  comparative  density  and  strength  of 
concrete  made  with  Jerome  Park  stone  and  screenings  vs.  Cowe 
Bay  gravel  and  sand  vs.  Jerome  Park  stone  and  Cowe  Bay  sand. 
The  proportions  given  are  1  : 9  and  1  : 3  :  6  by  weight.  This  is  not 
strictly  true,  because,  in  order  to  make  a  true  comparison  of  the 
different  materials,  a  correction  was  made  for  the  Cowe  Bay  mix- 
tureB.  Actually,  the  proportions  for  the  straight  Cowe  Bay  ma- 
terials are  1  : 8.43,  and  1  : 2.81  : 5.62,  and  the  actual  proportions 
by  weight  for  the  mixed  materials  are  1  : 8.80  and  1  : 2.92  : 5.88. 
By  making  this  correction,  the  proportions  by  absolute  volume  are 
exactly  the  same,  and,  as  it  is  this  which  affects  the  composition,  it 
is  the  proper  method  of  proportioning  in  comparative  tests.  The 
results,  accordingly,  show  the  true  relation  between  the  rounded 
gravel  and  the  broken  stone. 

The  values  in  Table  10  are  the  results  of  tests  of  concrete  com- 
posed of  the-  aggregates  and  10%,  by  weight,  of  cement  graded  to  the 
best  elliptical  curve  for  each  material,  which  represents  in  general 
the  best  possible  mixture  of  each  material  with  the  g^ven  per- 
centage of  cement.  In  general,  the  straight  Cowe  Bay  material 
produces  the  greatest  density.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
rounded  character  of  the  grains,  and  is  in  accord  with  the  results 
of  other  experimenters.  The  mixed  Jerome  Park  stone  and  Cowe 
Bay  sand  forms  a  concrete  less  dense  than  the  straight  Cowe  Bay 
material,  but  denser  than  the  straight  Jerome  Park;  in  other  words, 
it  is  intermediate  between  the  two. 

The  tweaking  strength  dpes  not  follow  the  same  direction  as  the 
density.  The  most  noticeable  difference  is  between  the  straight 
Cowe  Bay  and  the  mixed  Jerome  Park  stone  and  Cowe  Bay  sand. 
The  straight  Cowe  Bay  material,  although  producing  a  denser  mix- 
ture, is  not  so  strong  as  the  mixed  material  in  two  cases  out  of 
three,  even  although,  as  shown  in  Column  18  of  Table  8,  the 
amount  of  cement  in  a  cubic  foot  of  the  Cowe  Bay  concrete  is 
greater  than  in  a  like  volume  of  the  other.  An  examination  of 
the  tests  indicates  that  the  one  test  with  i-in.  stone  which  does 
not  follow  this  rule  is  the  erratic  one  rather  than  the  other  two, 
since  in  the  transverse  tests  the  difference  in  the  i-in.  specimens 
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is  only  2%,  whereas  the  difference  in  the  tests  of  larger  (2i-in. 
and  1-in.)  stone  is  much  greater,  while  in  the  compressive  tests  the 
strength  of  the  J-in.  specimens,  which  averages  1  610  lb.,  appears 
abnormally  large,  being,  in  fact,  greater  than  the  tests  above  it 
witli  the  coarser  stone.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  broken 
stone  concrete  of  mica  schist  rock  is  stronger  than  gravel  concrete 
under  like  conditions,  and  that  this  increase  in  strength  is  due  to 
the  difierence  in  the  surface  of  the  coarse  particles  of  stone.  This, 
in  general,  is  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  the  best  experiments, 
notably  those  of  E.  Candlot,  in  France,  although  it  has  been  dis- 
puted in  many  quarters. 

In  Table  11  the  mixtures  of  the  different  materials  are  in  the 
same  proportions  (corrected  for  different  specific  gravity),  and  are 
not  those  demanded  by  the  best  analyses  for  each  material.  The  re- 
sults, therefore,  are  not  apt  to  be  so  conclusive  as  those  scheduled 
in  Table  10,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  they  follow  in  general  the  same 
direction.  The  straight  Cowe  Bay  gravel  and  sand  mixture,  while 
considerably  denser  than  the  mixed  Jerome  Park  stone  and  Cowe 
Bay  sand,  is  generally  of  lower  strength  than  the  latter.  Tables 
10  and  11  both  indicate  that  a  mixture  of  Jerome  Park  stone  and 
screenings  gives  a  concrete  of  lower  density  and  lower  strength 
than  either  the  straight  Cowe  Bay  mixtures  or  the  mixed  Jerome 

m 

Park  stone  and  Cowe  Bay  sand.  In  the  1:3:6  mixtures,  Table 
11,  this  might  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  materials  'atre  not 
graded  to  the  proportions  which  are  best  for  them,  but  this  differ- 
ence is  eliminated  in  Table  10.  Further  tests  are  essential  to  de- 
termine whether  the  principles  just  stated  apply  to  other  classes  of 
broken  stone.  The  age  of  the  specimens  also  tends  to  affect  the 
relative  strength,  because,  if  the  mixture  is  rich  enough,  as  the 
concrete  becomes  older  there  is  more  and  more  tendency  in  com- 
pressive tests  for  the  stones  to  shear,  so  that  the  actual  strength 
of  the  particles  of  stone  become  more  and  more  a  function  of  the 
strength  of  the  concrete. 

The  results  from  these  experiments,  which  indicate  that  sand 
with  rounded  grains  produces  a  stronger  concrete  than  broken-stone 
screenings  in  the  same  proportions,  are  apparently  contradictory  to 
certain  tests  by  other  experimenters.  These  other  results  may 
probably  be  accounted  for  either  by  the  difference  in  the  relative 
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sizes  of  the  sand  and  the  screenings,  or  else  by  the  possibility  that 
in  some  cases  the  chemical  composition  of  the  screenings  is  such 
that  the  fine  particles  form  a  chemical  combination  with  the 
cement 

Concrete  with  Aggregate  Graded  by  Ideal  Mechanical  Analy- 
sis Curves  vs.  Mixtures  of  Natural  Materials 
IN  Ordinary  Proportions. 

Conclusion  6. 

Table  12  compares  the  density  and  strength  of  concrete  graded 
by  ideal  mechanical  analysis  curves  with  the  density  and  strength 
of  natural  proportions.  The  tests  of  graded  mixtures  in  nearly 
every  case  are  higher  than  the  natural  proportions.  Greater  dif- 
f^^nces  would  have  appeared  if  the  best  ideal  and  best  natural  pro- 
portions had  been  selected  iliste^  of  averaging  all  of  them. 

Instead  of  using  the  average  of  all  the  specimens  made  by  arti- 
ficial curves  and  the  natural  proportions,  if  a  selection  had  been 
made  of  the  specimens  proportioned  by  the  best  ideal  analysis  curve 
with  2i-in.  maximum  stone — ^that  is,  by  the  lowest  artificial  curve 
with  which  the  voids  were  filled,  and  by  the  best  natural  mixtures 
with  the  same  size  of  stone,  which,  on  the  whole,  were  the  1:8:6 
proportions — ^the  average  value  of  the  modulus  of  rupture  would 
have  been  241  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  the  ideal,  and  211  lb.  -per  sq.  in.  for 
the  natural  proportions,  representing  an  increase  in  strength  of 
14%  by  using  the  ideal  mixtures.  The  relative  saving  in  cement 
is  estimated  with  the  aid  of  the  data  in  Table  15. 

Concrete  with  Aggregates  Graded  by  Ideal  Mechanical  Analysis 

Curves  Having  Graded  Coarse  Aggregate  vs.  Aggregates 

Graded  Similarly  in  the  Sand  Portion,  but  with 

Coarse  Aggregate  op  Uniform  Size. 

Conclusion  7. 

Trial  mixtures  of  concrete  made  in  the  laboratory  with  uniform 
coarse  stone  gave  greater  density  than  could  be  obtained  with  uni- 
formly graded  stone.  However,  in  the  former,  nearly  50%  of  the 
weight  of  total  aggregate  consisted  of  particles  of  the  coarsest  di«am- 
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/> 


eter  of  stone,  and,  in  mixing,  the  concrete  appeared  to  be  very  / 
coarse,  so  that  it  was  considered  doubtful  whether  the  concrete  I 
would  work_wdl_  in  practice  because  of  the  apparent  tendency  of 
the  mortar  to  run  away  from  the  stones,  and  leave  pockets  of 
stone  and  voids.  Accordingly,  in  this  1905  series  of  experiments, 
only  a  few  beams  were  made  with  the  coarse  stone  of  uniform  size, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  the  results  were  sufficiently  good 
to  warrant  the  continuation  of  this  line  of  tests  at  a  future  date, 
if  circumstances  permitted. 

The  results  as  indicated  in  Table  13  show  no  marked  difference  ] 
between  the  specimens  with  graded  coarse  stone  and  those  with  uni-  j 
form  coarse  stone.  The  former  average  slightly  higher  in  strength, 
while  the  latter  have  slightly  greater  density.  This  is  contrary  to 
what  would  be  expected,  since  the  tests  in  general  indicate  that  the 
densest  mixtures  produce  the  strongest  concrete.  The  fact  can  be 
explained  at  the  present  time  only  by  assuming  that  the  uniform  j 
coarse  stone  does  tend  to  separate,  as  suggested  above,  and  thus 
produces  a  less  homogeneous  concrete.  Further  tests  are  necessary, 
however,  to  determine  whether  this  is  true  or  whether  these  few 
results  are  abnormal.  The  analysis  curves  used  in  the  mixtures 
of  uniform  stone  are  indicated  in  the  diagrams.  They  were  adopted 
as  a  result  of  the  volumetric  or  density  tests.  The  density  tests 
indicated  that  a  slightly  better  mixture  would  have  been  obtained 
by  lowering  the  curve  at  the  juncture  of  the  ellipse  and  the  first 
straight  line,  but  since  they  also  indicated  that  this  style  of  curve 
required  more  very  fine  sand  than  a  curve  with  graded  coarse 
stone,  it  was  thought  best  to  adopt  the  curves  shown,  and  then 
use,  for  comparison  with  them,  the  specimens  with  the  graded  stone, 
the  analysis  curve  of  which,  in  the  sand  portion,  was  the  same 
ellipse. 

Influence  of  the  Analysis  of  the  Coarse  Aggregate  upon  the 
Strength  of  the  Concrete. — One  of  the  most  important  conclusions 
which  n^ay  be  drawn  from  the  comparative  tests  shown  in  Table  13 
is  that  there  is  comparatively  little  difference  in  the  density  and 
strength  of  concrete,  whatever  may  be  the  analysis  of  the  coarse 
aggregate  (meaning  by  the  "coarse  aggregate"  all  the  particles  the 
sizes  of  which  are  greater  than  a  diameter  which  is  one-tenth  the 
maximum  diameter  of  the  stone),  provided  this  coarse  aggregate 
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does  not  contain  a  greater  weight  of  medium-sized  particles  than 
can  be  represented  by  a  straight  line.  In  other  words,  the  coarse 
aggregate  may  be  uniformly  graded  above  the  size  corresponding 
to  one-tenth  the  diameter  of  the  coarsest  particles,  or  it  may  con- 
tain an  excess  of  uniform-sized  stone  the  diameter  of  which  is 
the  same  as  the  coarsest  diameter  of  the  graded  stone.  Expressed  in 
another  way,  the  effect  upon  the  density  and  the  strength  is  prac- 
tically the  same  whether  uniform  stone  or  uniformly  graded  stone, 
or  a  mixture  between  these  two,  is  used.  However,  tests  should 
be  made  on  a  large  scale,  with  concrete  mixed  by  hand  and  by 
machine,  before  adopting  uniform  stone  in  regular  construction 
work,  in  order  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  stones  in  the  mixture] 
of  uniform  stone  do  not  separate  from  the  mortar;  in  other  words/ 
that  the  concrete  does  not  work  harshly.      ;  r    ' 

While  the  tests  of  strength  do  not  include  tests  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  might  be  possible  to  use  an  excess  of  medium-  /  / 
sized  stone  over  and  above  what  would  be  contained  in  a  uniformly- 
graded  coarse  aggregate,  the  tests  of  density  indicate  that  when  . 
the  curve  of  the  coarse  aggregate  is  raised  above  a  straight  line, 
the  density  is  immediately  decreased,  signifying  that  the  uniformly- 
graded  coarse  aggregate  or  an  aggregate  having  a  curve  which  is 
below  a  straight  line,  is  the  best  to  use.  / 

Effect  of  Fineness  of  Sand  upon  Density  and  Strength. 

Conclusions  8  and  9. 

The  relative  effect  of  sand  and  stone  upon  the  density  and 
strength  is  evident  from  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  density  of 
the  concrete  is  affected  very  much  more  by  the  variation  in  diam- 
eter of  ihe  sand  particles  than  of  the  stone  particles,  an  excess  of 
fine  or  medium  sand  decreases  both  the  density  and  strength  of 
the  concrete.  The  effect  of  the  fineness  of  the  sand,  that  is,  the 
proportions  of  the  different-sized  grains,  was  carefully  studied  in 
the  volumetric  tests  which  have  been  described,  and  the  results 
were  confirmed  by  laboratory  and  field  tests. 

Relation  of  Ideal  Curves  of  Different-Sized  Stone. 

From  the  preceding  paragraphs  it  is  evident  that  the  equations 
of  curves  given  on  page  245  for  aggregate  plus  cement  show  that,  for 
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a  given  character  of  aggregate,  a  single  equation  in  which  the  ODjIy 
variable  is  the  diameter  of  the  particles  of  maxinmm  sice  will 
apply  to  aggregates  having  a  maximum  diameter  yarying  from 
i  in.  to  2i  in. 

Effect  of  Density  and  Strength  of  Concrete  by  Increasing  tiie 
Percentage  of  Sand  and  Decreasing  the  Percentage  op  Stoxe. 

Conclusion  12. 

The  density  experiments  indicated  very  distinctly  that,  the  best 
ideal  curve  of  mechanical  analysis  having  been  found,  raising  this 
curve  in  any  portion  of  its  length  decreases  the  density  of  the  mix- 
ture.   Accordingly,  to  test  this  point  in  the  beam  tests,  as  shown  in 
the  diagrams,  Figs.  5  to  10,  specimens  were  also  made  with  each 
material  proportioned  according  to  a  curve  which  was  raised  above 
the  best  ideal  at  the  tangent  point  of  the  ellipse  and  straight  line, 
the  lower  portion  of  these  higher  curves  being  still  in  the  form  of 
an  ellipse  with  the  same  horizontal  or  major  axis  but  with  a  longer 
minor  axis.     More  simply  expressed,  this  is  equivalent  to  increas- 
ing the  sand  and  decreasing  the  stone.    It  is  evident  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  full  data  in  Table  8  that  the  results  of  this  com- 
parison were  not  as  conclusive  as  might  be  desired.    This  is  partly 
due  to  the   slight  differejjce  between  the   various   curves,   to   the 
comparatively  few  tests  made  with  each  curve,   to  the  variation 
which  must  be  expected  in  all  tests  of  concrete,  and  to  the  fact 
that  in  some  of  the  lowest  curves  the  voids  were  not  entirely  filled 
and   therefore   the   results   are   less   accurate.      With   the    natural 
mixtures,  the  same  rather  inconclusive  results  were  obtained,  the 
proportions  selected  being  so  nearly  alike  that  the  difference  is 
not  marked.     The  general  trend  of  the  tests,  however,   indicates 
that  the  theory  assumed  is  correct,  and  it  is  certainly  substantiated 
by  previous  tests,  made  by  one  of  the  writers  at  Little  Falls,  whidi 
indicate   quite   conclusively   that,    with   the    same   proportions   of 
cement  to  total  aggregate,  the  strongest  mixture  is  that  with  the 
largest  possible  proportion  of  stone  and  the  smallest  possible  pro- 
portion of  sand. 

In  Table  14  are  given  the  results  selected  from  these  tests  at 
Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  made  in   1901.     All  the  specimens  presented 
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have  the  same  proportions  by  weight,  namely  1  : 8.  The  ratio  of 
sand  to  stone,  however,  is  varied  from  2  :  6  to  8  : 0.  It  is  seen 
from  an  inspection  of  the  table  that  in  every  case  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  both  density  and  stren^h  as  stone  is  substituted  for  an 
equal  weight  of  sand. 


TABLE  14. — Effect  of  Increasing  the  Percentage  of  Sand 
AND  Decreasing  the  Stone,  from  the  Little  Falls 

Experiments. 


Proportton,  by  weight,  of  cement 
to  total  aggre^rate. 

Absolute 

volume 

of  cement. 

Density,  t.  e.  total 

cement  -f 

sand  +  stone. 

Average  modulus 

of  rupture  at  88 

days,  in  pounds  per 

square  inch. 

1:8 
1:8 
1:8 
1:8 
1.8 
1:8 

1:2:6 
1:8:5 
1:4:4 
1:5:8 
1:6:8 
1:8:0 

0.001 
0.066 

o.oee 

0.080 
0.078 
0.078 

0.865 
0.883 
0.801 
0.790 
0.760 
0.764 

810 
885 

8ue 

151 

108 

41 

Pboportionino  Sand  and  Stone  in  Practice. 

Conclusion  12. 

Where  two  aggregates  are  used,  such  as  natural  sand  and 
natural  gravel,  or  crusher-run  screenings  and  crusher-run  hroken 
stone,  it  is  evident  from  the  preceding  'jjSaragraphs  that  the  relative 
proportions  of  sand  to  stone  may  be  properly  graded  in  the  field 
from  day  to  day  by  using  in  all  cases  as  little  sand  as  possible, 
w}iilfi_avoiding_  visible^ voids  in  the  concrete.  In  practice,  when 
proportioned  in  this  'way,  the  mixture  is  found  to  be  not  only 
theoretically  denser  and  stronger,  but  it  works  most  smoothly  in 
placing.  Having  selected  a  ratio  of  cement  to  total  aggregate,  this 
gives  a  better  and  easier  method  of  proportioning  in  cases  where 
it  is  not  considered  economical  to  use  more  than  two  aggregates — 
that  is,  where  artificial  grading  is  prohibited — than  any  number 
of  theoretical  tests.  This  plan  is  also  especially  advantageous 
where  the  sand  varies  in  fineness  from  day  to  day;  for,  the  finer 
the  sand,  the  farther  it  will  spread,  and  the  less  of  it  is  required 
to  fill  the  voids  of  the  stone,  and  also  the  less  of  it  should  be  used 
in  proportion  to  th^  cement,  since  a  mortar  of  fine  sand  is  weaker 
than  a  mortar  of  coarse  sand. 
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CONOBETE    WITH    DIFFERENT    PERCENTAGES    OF    OeMEMT. 

Conclusion  10. 

Table  16  shows  the  density  and  strength  of  beams  in  which 
different  percentages  of  cement  are  used  to  the  weight  of  die  total 
dry  material,  ranging  from  8  to  15% ,  and  in  proportions  by  weight 
from  1  :  11.6  to  1  : 6.7,  thus  covering  all  ordinary  proportions  in 
practice.  As  the  percentage  of  cement  is  increased,  the  strength 
increases,  and  in  nearly  similar  ratios. 

£ffeot  upon  Densftt  of  Substttutino  Cement  for  Fine  Sand. 

Conclusions  10  and  11. 

The  average  densities  in  Table  16  show  an  extreme  variation  of 
less  than  1  per  cent.  This  is  in  confirmation  of  the  statement  al- 
ready made  that  a  substitution  of  cement  for  fine  sand  having 
grains  of  the  same  diameter  does  not  affect  the  density.  This  ib 
also  proved  still  more  definitely  in  the  volumetric  tests  of  density. 
As  the  mechanical  analjrsis  curves  in  all  the  beam  mixtures  in- 
clude both  cement  and  aggregate,  in  the  specimens  with  different 
percentages  of  cement  the  additional  cement  is  actually  substituted 
for  sand  having  grains  of  the  same  size. 

Permeabilitt  Tests. 

The  results  of  the  permeability  tests  have  emphasized  the  fact 
that  little  is  known  of  the  action  of  concrete  in  resisting  the  flow 
of  water.     Examination  of  the  tests,  which  are  given  in  full,  in 
Table  18,  indicates  in  general  that,  using  different  proportions  and 
different  sizes  of  the  same  class  of  materials,  the  laws  of  water- 
tightness  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  strength.    If  the- per- 
centages of  cement  be  the  same,  the  specimens  having  the  greatest 
density  are  usually  most  water-tight,  and  in  the  specimens  having 
similar  density  but   different  percentages   of  cement,  the  water- 
tightness  increases  with  the  percentages  of  cement.     The  ratios, 
however,  are  very  different  from  the  ratios  of  either  density  or 
strength,  a  slight  difference  in  the  composition  producing  a  grett 
effect  upon  the  water-tightness.    Different  kinds  of  aggregates,  abo, 
for  reasons  not   yet  explained,  produce  very  different  results  in 
wnter-tiffhtness.     The  results  of  the  tests  are  discussed  in  detail 
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en  pages  287  to  292.  An  imi)ortant  result  of  the  permeabilitj 
tests  has  been  the  evolution  of  an  apparatus,  described  in  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs,  by  which  almost  any  character,  shape  or  thin- 
ness of  specimen  may  be  submitted  to  water  pressure.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  apparatus  lie  in  the  exposure  of  the  entire  ti^ 
surface  of  the  specimen  to  the  water  pressure,  the  coating  of  the 
sides  of  the  specimen  with  neat  cement  so  as  to  confine  the  flow, 
and  the  discharge  of  the  water  through  the  bottom  of  the  specimen. 


M  Union 


RMervoir  Filled 
with  Sand 


Wood  Strip- 


Neat  Cement 

Casing 


- 


Concrete. 

Specimen 


?! 


.a    . 

>^  ■«*.•  <^.  ...... 


It 


n  1       tl^-  /.ci.:>to-:^-.6i 
••'a      ■  ^  ■:'<>■ -o 


('G«lv. 

Twiated 
Ribbon  Wire 


Funnel  ditcbarginr  In  bottle 


METHOD  OF  PREPARING 
SPECIMEN  FOR  PERMEABILITY  TESTS. 

Fio.  18. 


Method  of  Making  Permeability  Tests, — The  apparatus  used  in 
making  permeability  tests  and  the  preparation  of  the  specimen  are 
indicated  in  Fig.  13,  and  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  XHL  The  method 
of  preparing  the  specimen  which  was  found  satisfactory  after  a 
number  of  trials  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  12.  A  piece  of  a  concrete 
beam,  about  6  in.  square  and  17  in.  long,  obtained  by  breaking  the 
beam  in  the  regular  manner  in  the  testing  machine,  is  scored  oTer 
the  surface  of  its  four  sides  by  a  hammer  and  cold  chisel,  so  as  to 
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give  rough  and  uneven  surfaces  and  afford  a  better  adhesion  to  the 
cement  coating.  The  specimen  is  then  immersed  in  water  and 
soaked  for  24  hours.  When  taken  from  the  water^  it  is  placed  in 
a  wooden  mould  constructed  so  that  the  specimen,  can  be  placed 
in  an  upright  xK>sition  with  a  space  on  each  of  the  four  sides.  A 
mound  of  sand  is  formed  on  the  top  and  held  in  place  by  a  strip 
of  wood  first  thoroughly  soaked  with  water.  The  surface  of  the 
sand  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  to  prevent  the  cement 
from  flowing  into  it.  The  requisite  quantity  of  sand  is  1000  g,,' 
and  it  must  be  fine,  passing  a  No.  80  and  being  caught  on  a  No. 
40  sieve.  On  top  of  the  sand  is  placed  a  4-in.  iron  flange  in  which  a 
}-in.  nipple,  4^  in.  long,  is  screwed  so  as  to  make  a  tight  joint  in* 
whieh  there  can  be  no  leakage  along  the  thread. 

Neat  cement,  mixed  to  a  paste  about  as  stiff  as  can  be  handled 
and  compacted  conveniently,  is  placed  in  the  mould,  around  the 
specimen  and  over  the  sand,  thus  forming  a  dome  above  it.  About 
83  lb.  of  cement  and  21  lb.  of  water  are  used  for  the  casing.  When 
pouring  the  cement,  foiir  pieces  of  i-in.  galvanized  ribbon  wire,  or 
some  other  form  of  reinforcing  metal,  are  placed  in  pairs,  two  at 
right  angles  to  the  other  two,  over  the  top  of  the  specimen  and 
down  along  the  side,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  to  reinforce  the  cement 
and  prevent  the  dome  from  being  blown  ofP,  which  occurred  in  one 
of  the  experimental  tests.  As  the  cement  is  compacted,  water  rises 
to  the  surface,  and  bubbles  of  air  come  up  through  the  cement  and^ 
water.  The  casing  is  not  considered  complete  until  this  bubbling 
ceases.  The  surface  of  the  specimen,  after  it  is  complete,  is  covered 
with  moist  sand,  and  this  is  kept  wet  by  a  very  slow  flow  from  a 
water  cooler.  At  the  end  of  24  hours,  the  neat  cement  has  thor- 
oughly set,  and  the  specimen  can  be  removed  from  the  mould  and 
buried  in  damp  sand  until  ready  to  test. 

Apparatus  for  Testing  Penneahility,  The  apparatus  for  test- 
ii)fi»>  together  with  the  specimen  itself,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plate 
Xm.  The  specimen  is  placed  upon  a  tin  funnel  set  in  a  wooden 
frame  which  rests  upon  any  suitable  foundation.  The  pipe  pro-^ 
jecting  through  the  top  of  the  specimen  is  connected  by  a  union 
coupling  with  the  bottom  of  the  air-pressure  tank,  which  is  nearly 
filled  with  water  before  beginning  the  test.  The  pressure  is  raised 
by  the  hand-pressure  air  pump  shown  in  the  photograph,  and  main- 
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tained  at  any  desired  pressure  for  any  required  period.  The  time 
is  reiftd  by  a  stop-watch  reading  for  convenience  to  hundredths  of 
minutes,  instead  of  to  seconds,  which  is  started  at  the  beginning  of 
the  tests  and  allowed  to  run  as  long  as  the  experiment  is  con- 
tinued. The  water  is  caught  in  a  bottle  placed  below  the  funnel  un- 
der the  specimen,  and  weighed  at  intervals  by  substituting  a  second 
bottle. 

Recording  the  Data. — The  method  of  recording  the  data  of  the 
tests  is  shown  in  a  typical  form  in  Table  16.  Convenient  periods 
of  flow  for  most  of  the  specimens  were  found  to  be  5-min.  inter- 
vals, this  giving  sufficient  time  to  weigh  the  bottle,  and  being  fre- 
quent enough  to  obtain  the  average  rates  of  flow.  It  was  found 
that  about  6  min.  were  required  for  the  flow  at  any  given  pressure 
to  become  constant,  and  therefore  the  flow  during  the  first  5  min. 
at  any  given  pressure  is  not  included  in  computing  the  average 
flow. 

TABLE  16. — Form  for  Permeability  Tejsts. 

Specimen  No.  165. — Maximum  Size  of  Stone,  {  in. — Analysis  Xo.«^X. 
— Normal  Mix:  Ellipse^  87%  ordinate  at  diam.  J05^  Tangent  to 
100%.— Per  Cent,  of  Cement,  i(?%.— Kind  Stone,  J.  P.— Kind  of 
Sand,  J.  P. — Date  Mixfid,  Feb.  ^0.— Date  Beam  Broken,  May  Si. 
— Age  at  Break,  91  d. — Date  of  Coating,  May  2S. — Age  at  Penii. 
Test,  112  d.— Dimensions  before  Coating,  5.91  X  5..9.5  X  18.0.* 
— Hours  Soaked  before  Coating,  24. — Time  Valve  Opened,  10J^%. 


Times. 

Pressure. 

Water  passing, 
In  grammes.  | 

0            ' 

Rare  of  flow  per 
irinute,  in 
grammes. 

Remarks. 

0 

aoib. 

10 

i4        ii 

Of 

«      { 

Pressure  increased  to  40  lb. 

as 

40  " 

ut         1 

ii                   i.     ^  i. 

99 

eo  " 

Water  appeared. 

85 

60  " 

61 

40 

..      ik 

98] 

46 

i.    .i 

108  -          1 

20 

50 

ii    ii 

99i           ' 

66 

80  " 

150 

Pressure  increased  to  HO  lb. 

eo 

i>    ii 

177  i 

J89V 

66 

ii    ii 

86 

168  j 

Genbral  Remarks 

Water  appeared  after  a  preraure  of  20  lb.  had  been  applied  for  10  min..  of  40  lb. 
15  min.,  ana  60  lb.  4  mm.,  making  specimen  under  increasing  pressures  tt  nia. 
before  water  appeared. 

*This  measurement  is  assumed  to  be  18  in.  Other  dimensions  taken  befoKSor 
face  was  roughened. 

Adhesion  of  Cement  Casting  to  Concrete  Block. — Tbe  only  pos- 
bibility  of  a  leakage  which  is  not  immediately  apparent  is  between 
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the  BpecimeQ  and  the  neat  cement  casing.  In  order  to  prove  that 
the  adheeion  was  perfect,  several  specimens  were  broken  after  the 
completion  of  the  tests.  One  of  the  first  specimens  showed  signa 
of  sli^t  percolation  between  the  specimen  and  the  coating,  but  by 
more  carefully  roughening  the  surface  before  coating,  thia  was 
entirely  prevented  in  subsequent  tests,  and  the  bond  of  union  was 
found  to  be  absolutely  perfect,  the  adhesion  of  the  cement  casing 
to  the  concrete  being  stronger  than  the  adhesion  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  concrete. 

Reniifa  of  Permeabilitp  Teals. — An  examination  of  Table  18 
reveals  a  number  of  points,  which  stand  out  very  clearly  in  the 
results,  and  form  the  basis  for  the  conclusions  on  the  following 
pages.  To  establish  definite  laws,  and  compare  materials  not  in- 
cluded in  this  scries  of  tests,  further  experiments  are  essentiaL 
The  permeability  of  the  different  specimens  is  indicated  in 
Columns  IS  to  21  by  the  rate  of  flow,  in  grammes  per  minute,  at 
different  pressures.  The  specimens  are  all  of  approximately  the 
same  length,  namely,  IT  in.,  and  the  fiow  is  through  this  total 
length. 


TABLE  17. — Effect  of  Pebcentage  of  Cement  on  Pebmeabilitt 

OF  Concrete  Beams  of  VARiors  Aqoreoates  having  a 

Maxihum  Diameter  of  2j  Inches. 


1 

ill 

if 

III 

if 

1 

1 

■3 
1 

8 

3 

s     !    s 

111B 

8.0 

T  P* 

1  P 

J 

1SI 

1^71 

«s 

1.4 

lis 

iSI, 

J.P. 

C.  B, 

0 

! 

'J 

" 

■; 

1«.M 

" 

0.T 

'J.  P,  =  Jerome  P»rk;  C.  I 
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TABLE  18.— Permeability  of6  X  6  X  17-Ik. Concrete 

Portland  Cement. 


(1) 


i 
a 

a 

s 


(8) 


Proportion,  by 
weight. 


165 
161 
166 

1:0 
1:9 
1:9 

168 
167 
172  B 
170 

1:8M:6H 
1:8:6 

192  B 
176  B 

187  A 

1:9  uniform 

1(16  C 
179  B 
188  B 

1:11.5 

1:7 

1:8% 

217 
221 
284 
227 

1:8.4 

1:2.91:6.62 
1:8.4 
ld3.91:5.62 

288 
224 

225 

1:10.8 

1:6.6 

1:5.8 

218  C 

219  B 

1:8.8 
1:8.8 

206 

208C 

207C 

t  ;2.92:n.88 
1:2.92:5.88 
1:2.92:5.88 

218 
216 

1:6.88 
1:5.54 

stone. 


(8) 

(4) 

o 

** 

ti 

a  ^ 

o 

1 

o  II 

% 

H 

o 

S^ 

M 

|3 

£ 

10 

J.  P. 

10 

it 

10 

it 

10 

ii 

10 

ii 

10 

ti 

10 

ii 

10 

ii 

10 

ii 

10 

ii 

8 

12.5 

15 

10.6 
10.6 
10.0 
10.6 

8.5 
18.75 
15.9 

10.2 
10.2 

10.2 
10.2 
10.2 

12.75 
15.8 


ii 
ii 


C.  B. 

ii 
ii 
ii 

ii 
ii 

ii 

J.  P. 
ti 

ii 

ti 
ii 

ii 
it 


(6) 


I 


a 


J.  p. 

ii 


it 

tk 
ii 
ii 

ii 
ii 
ti 

ii 
it 
ii 

C.  3. 

ii 
ii 

it 

ii 

ti 
ii 

ti 

ii 

ii 

it 
ti 

ii 
ii 


(«) 


8 
I 

ll 

OB  m 

3S 
I 


(T> 


tf  s 

ll 

11 


0.20 
0.10 
0.076 


0.90 

0.20 
0.20 
0.20 

0.20 


0.20 


0.20 
0.80 
0.20 

0.20 
0.20 


(8) 


3  Al 


(9) 


P^^ 


• 


87.80  iElUfM^. 

85.90 

86.80 


87.8 

97.8 
87.8 
87.8 

82.1 


87.8 


ElUpM. 


tt 
tt 
tt 


KUipv. 


S8.1  <EUipte. 

88.1 

88.1  ' 

88.8  ,      " 

87.8  .      " 


0.20 
0.20 


88.8 
88.8 


EUipw. 


*  Including  cement. 

t  In  Cowe  Bay  mixtures  the  percentage  of  cement  by  weight  Is  increased  ia 
Park  material. 

J.  P.  =  Jerome  Parlt;  C.  B.  =  Cowe  Bay. 
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Pb[8ms,  Ma.de  of  Various  Aggregates  and  Giant 
AoE,  3)  Months. 
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Effect  of  Percentage  of  Cement  Upon  Permeabojtt. 

Conclusion  17. 

The  data  in  Table  18  which  bear  on  this  subject  have  been 
rearranged  in  Table  17.  It  is  seen  that  the  rate  of  flow  is  less  as 
the  percentage  of  cement  increases,  and  in  a  much  larger  invene 
ratio.  The  most  extreme  differences  are  shown  in  the  straight 
Jerome  Park  materials,  with  which  the  rate  of  flow  at  80  lb.  pres- 
sure decreases  from  273  g.  per  min.  in  the  specimens  having  8% 
of  cement,  to  12  g.  per  min.  in  the  specimen  having  15%  of  cement 

Effect  of  Size  of  Stone  Upon  Permeabiutt. 

Conclusion  18. 

The  data  relating  to  this  subject  in  Table  18  have  been  reai^ 
ranged  for  more  convenient  reference  in  Table  19.  It  is  seen  that 
the  evidence  is  conflicting,  the  mixtures  with  Cowe  Bay  material 
indicating  that  the  rate  of  flow  is  less  as  the  maximum  size  of  the 
aggregate  is  greater,  while  the  mixtures  of  Jerome  Park  material 
are  erratic,  the  1-in.  and  i-in.  stone  giving  about  the  same  rate  of 
flow,  and  the  2i-in.  stone  giving  greater  than  either  of  the  smaller 
sizes,  but  the  results  are  much  less  definite  than  those  of  the  other 
tests  mentioned.  All  the  straight  Jerome  Park  specimens,  in  fact» 
are  more  erratic,  as  regards  permeability,  than  the  specimens  con- 
taining more  rounded  grains  which  can  be  more  uniformly  mixed. 

Decrease  of  Permedbility  with  Age. — The  rate  of  flow  decreases 
materially  with  age.  The  difference  in  the  age  of  the  speeimeos 
in  Table  18  is  not  sufficient  to  draw  conclusions,  but  a  comparison 
of  these  tests  with  those  in  Table  21,  which  were  made  under 
similar  conditions,  indicate  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  flow  from 
that  at  1  month,  to  that  at  3^  months. 

Increase  of  Permeahility  with  Pressure, — By  the  comparison  in 
Table  18,  of  the  values  in  Columns  19,  20  and  21,  it  is  seen  that 
the  rate  of  flow  increases  nearly  uniformly  with  the  increase  of 
pressure. 

Effect  of  Thickness  of  Concrete  Upon  PermeahUity. — ^The  data 
in  Table  20  indicate  that  the  rate  of  flow  increases  as  the  tbidc- 
ness  of  the  concrete  decreases,  but  in  a  much  larger  inverse  ratio. 
All  the  tests  in  this  table  were  made  upon  specimens  from  the 
same  beam.     Column  4  gives  the  results  from  a  regular  specimen 
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TABLE  19.— Effect   of  Size  of  Stone  on  Permeability  of 

Concrete  Beams. 


m 

B 

I 


c 

as 


156 
151 
1C5 

!« 
178 
198 

107 
170 
17« 


vn 


907 


JO 

it 


1:9 

:9 

1:9 

1:«»:6-» 
ldB»:6» 
1:2*:6» 

1:9:6 
1:8:6 
1:8:6 

1:2'*:6^» 
1:«":6«« 

1:9»«:5" 
1:2":6" 


I 


I 


10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10.6 
10.6 

10.2 
10.2 
10.2 


Kind  op 
aoorkoatb. 


Stone. 


J.  P. 


J.  P. 

41 


J.    P. 

41 


C.  B. 


J.  P. 

4i 


44 


Sand. 


J.  P. 

44 

44 


J.    P. 
44 

44 


J.    P. 

44 


C.  B. 

44 

C.  B. 

4. 
44 


ill 

Ql 


1 

H 

fi 

H 

H 
H 


III 

O  h  S 


8 
21 
99 

90 
8.6 
2.6 

8 

7 

24 

194 
126 

7 
26 
29 


Rate  op  Flow  op 
Water,  in  Obammbs 

PKB  MlNUTB  AT  THB 
FOLLOWIKO    PBB88UBK8 

PBB  Square  Inch. 


201b. 

401b. 

601b. 

11 

94 

869 

0 

12 

92 

0 

•  • 

20 

0 

8 

8 

25 

87 

168 

0 

18 

86 

16 

27 

45 

8 

18 

81 

0 

19 

84 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

8 

0 

6 

10 

0 

10 

17 

801b. 

49 
86 
86 

19 

•  • 

68 


49 
60 

0.7 
1.8 

12 
16 
20 


J.  P.  =  Jerome  Park;  C.  B.  =-  Cowe  Bay. 


TABLE  20. — CoMPARATi\'E  Permeability  op  Concrete  through  a 
Length  of  8.5  Inches  vs.  a  Length  of  17  Inches.    Speci- 
men No.  224.     Cowe  Bay  Aggregates.     Propor- 
tions, 1  :  6.5  (by  Weight).    Average  Age, 

153  Days. 


H) 

(2)      • 

(8) 

(4)                                  (6) 

PreflSQPe* 

Ratb  op  FiiOw,  IN  Grammes  per  Minute. 

io  pounds 
per  square 

8.6  X  5.05  X  6.06-in.  specimeDS. 

17  X  5,96  X  6.15-in. 

inch. 

(1> 

(2)                        Average. 

specimen. 

20 
40 
60 
80 

0.16 
0.K7 
1,40 
2.17 

0.47 
1  49 
2.68 
S.98 

0.82 
1.18 
1.99 
8.06 

0 
0 
0 
0.47 

17  in.  in  length  and  Columns  2  and  3  the  results  from  two  speci- 
mens, each  8i  in.  long,  from  the  same  beam.  The  difference  in  the 
permeability  of  1  and  2  Is  greater  than  would  be  expected  from 
two  similar  specimens,  but  this  is  probably  explained  by  differences 
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in  homogeneity  due  to  the  large  size  of  stone  used  for  such  a  short 
specimen,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  length  of  the  two  pieces  which 
were  broken  from  larger  ones  may  not  have  been  absolutely  the 
same.  Evidently,  further  comparative  tests  of  similar  specimena 
are  required. 

Rate  of  Flow  During  a  Four-Hour  Period. — ^A  specimen  sub- 
jected to  continuous  uniform  pressure  for  a  period  of  4  hours  shows 
a  practically  uniform  rate  of  flow  during  this  time.  The  results 
are  given  in  Table  21. 


TABLE  21. — Uniformity  of  Rate  of  Flow  through  a  Specikex 

OF  1  : 2.5  : 6.5  (by  Weight).    Concrete  Specimen  No.  168. 

5.8  X  5.9  X  I'^-O  Inches  Long.    Jerome  Park 

Screenings  and  STbNE.    Agb^  119  Days. 


(1) 

(8) 

PreasuTA,  in 

pounds 

per  square  inch. 

(8) 

(4) 

(5) 

Time,  in  hours 
and  minutes. 

Water 
passing,  in 
grammes. 

Rate  of  flow 

per  minute.  In 

grammes. 

Rate  of  flow 

per  hour.  In 

grammes. 

0 

60 

0 

446 
48 
40 
41 

844 
40 
40 
40 

888 
40 
80 
40 

847 

1:00 

446 

1:06 

■  '"8:4 

8.0 
8.8 
7.6 
8.0 
8.0 
8.0 
7.6 
8.0 
7.8 
8.0 
7.7 

1:10 

1:15 

2:00 
8:06 
8:10 

487 
* 

8:15 

8:00 
8:05 

459 

8:10 
8:16 

1 

4:00 

406 

VoLUAfETRic  Tests  op  Density  of  Neat  Cement  and  Mortar. 

D\iring  the  progress  of  the  experiments  at  Jerome  Park,  frequent 
tests  were  made  of  the  density  of  the  cement  which  was  being  used, 
nnd  also  of  the  densities  of  various  mortars.  For  this  purpose,  the 
cylinder  apparatus  described  for  the  density  experiment  upon  con- 
crete was  used;  tests  were  also  made  upon  a  smaller  scale*  with  a 
200  c.  c.  graduate  for  the  mould.  The  apparatus  used  for  these 
tests  on  the  small  scale,  and  the  Jackson  specific  gpravity  flask,  also 
constantly  used,  are  shown  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  XVI. 
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Effect  op  Different  Percentages  of  Water  Upon  Volume  and 
•   Density  of  Portland  Cement  Mortars  and  Concretes. 

Table  22  and  Fig.  2,  Plate  XVI,  illustrate  the  variation  in 
volume  of  paste  produced  from  the  same  weight  of  the  same  ce- 
ment with  different  i)ercentages  of  water.  They  also  show  the  dif- 
ference in  volume  between  the  fresh  paste  as  mixed  and  the  same 
paste  after  standing  for  a  period  of  about  3  hours  and  being  com- 
pacted by  occasionally  shaking  and  tapping  the  mould.  The  tests 
were  made  in  the  graduates,  as  previously  described.  By  adopt- 
ing a  standard  method  in  all  the  tests,  and  maintaining  a  uniform 
consistency,  good  results  were  obtained.  When  sand  is  mixed  with 
the  cement,  there  is  much  less  variation  in  the  volumes  of  the  mor- 
tars due  to  different  percentages  of  water  than  in  neat  pastes,  but 
the  variation  is  generally  very  appreciable,  although  less  with 
coarse  than  with  ffne  sands. 

TABLE  22. — Effect  of  Different  Percentages  of  Cement  Upon 
the  Volume  of  Neat  Portland  Cement  Paste. 


(1»       (8) 


(8) 


a 

9* 

£ 

8. 

M 

as 


M 

a 

a 
g 


a 

I 


o 


(4) 


(6) 


•163  Neat.j  Giant. 
4<M        ^*  *^ 

417  I   " 

449    "     " 


ss 

^§ 

O  d 

26 

tea 
55- 


800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 


B  . 

a 

1 


60 
69 
78 
96 
160 
800 


(6)    ,     (7> 


(8) 


Volume  op 

PA8TB. 


(5 


an 

88 
86 
88 

50 
100 


'    a      £ 


166.8 
188.7 
174.0 
188.8 
844.0 
890.6 


ga     t 

s:^  8 


168.8 
167.7 
178.3 
179.8 
821.0 
814.8 


(9)     '    (10)       (11)       (18) 
Absolute  Volume. 


Fresh. 


81 


Finally 
compacted. 


I 


w. 

0.868 
0.891 
0.488 
O..'i04 
0.618 
0.778 


c. 

ir. 

0.584 

0.854 

0.546 

0.404 

U.548 

0.441 

0.5C8 

0.508 

0896 

0.571 

0.848 

0.569 

'§1 

'  OS 


c. 

0.690 
0.574 
0.560 
0.5ftl 
0.486 
0.486 


The  resulting  volumes  of  different  concretes,  of  the  same  ma- 
terials and  proportions,  but  with  varying  percentages  of  water  are 
nearly  constant,  provided  sufficient  water  is  added  to  permit  thor- 
ough compacting.  When  an  excess  of  water  is  used,  it  is  nearly 
all  eipelled  as  the  solid  materials  settle  by  gravity.  There  is, 
however,  a  slight  variation  even  in  concrete.    A  dry  mixture,  pro- 
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vided  sufficient  water  is  added  to  rise  to  the  top  on  hard  ramming; 
can  be  compacted  somewhat  more  than  a  concrete  of  medium  con- 
sistency, while  a  very  wet  concrete  is  apt  to  occupy  a  very 
slightly  larger  volume,  and  hence  be  less  compact  than  a  medium 
concrete.  In  most  cases,  the  difference  between  the  medium  and 
very  wet  mixtures  is  only  noticeable  by  extremely  accurate  meas- 
urements. 

Elasticity  Tests. 

Figs.  14,  15,  and  16  show  a  number  of  typical  results  of  tests  of 
elasticity  of  several  of  the  capped  prisms.  These  tests  were  made  at 
the  Stevens  Institute.  Headings  of  compressive  deformations  were 
taken  at  increments  corresponding  to  unit  increments  of  100  Ib.» 
and  in  most  of  the  tests  the  load  was  released  at  500  and  1 000  lb. 
and  the  permanent  set  recorded.  In  a  few  cases,  shown  by  zigzag 
lines,  the  effect  of  repeated  stress  was  also  measured.  The  results 
are  given  in  Table  23. 

It  should  be  noticed  in  the  diagrams  that  nearly  all  the  curves 
run  up  sharply  from  100  lb.,  the  first  load  applied,  indicating  that 
the  modulus  between  100  and  200  lb.  is  not  gn^ater»lhaa  4it  tike 
next  higher  loadings.  After  deducting  the  set,  the  deformation 
(shown  by  the  curve  labeled  "Elastic")*  in  the  majority  of  the 
specimens,  at  first  increases  uniformly,  the  curve  being  in  these 
cases  a  straight  line  in  its  lower  portion.  The  point  of  tangency 
with  the  decided  curve  is  sometimes  considered  the  elastic  limit  of 
the  concrete. 

The  table  shows  several  interesting  comparisons: 

1. — The  modulus  increases  with  the  maximum  size  of  stone. 
Compare,  respectively,  specimens  1,  2,  3;  5,  6,  7;  17,  18;  22,  24. 

2. — The  modulus  increases  with  the  percentage  of  cement.  Com- 
pare, respeotively,  8,  9,  10,  11;  13,  14,  15,  16;  19,  20,  21.  There  are 
one  or  two  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  the  general  trend  is  unques- 
tionable. 

3. — In  general  the  modulus  of  the  Cowe  Bay  gravel  and  sand  is 
higher  than  the  modulus  of  similar  specimens  mixed  with  Jerome 
Park  sand  and  screenings. 

4. — The  modulus  of  specimens  with  a  mixture  of  Jerome  Park 
stono  and  Cowe  Bay  sand  is  in  general  slightly  lower  than  similar 
specimens  of  straight  Cowe  Bay  material. 
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Compression  In  Unit  Length. 
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TABLE  23. — Modulus  of  Elasticity  of  Concrete  Prisms. 
Tests  for  deformation.     Jerome  Park  Reservoir.     11*05. 


(1) 

(2; 

(«) 

(4) 

(6) 

,(6) 

1                       1 

(7) 

«-i    . 

i  ^ 

2.26 

(8; 

£2 

Ml 

(8) 

(10) 

(iiy 

(12) 

<»> 

Reference  number. 

1 

9 

1: 

S2 

1 

0 

J.  p. 

• 

^  1 

1 

1 

L 

87.8 

1 



0.866 

fl 

Modulus  of  elastic- 
ity, in  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

lit 

lit 

1 

165A 

1:9 

10 

J.  p. 

0.80 

14858148000 

100-1  000 

2  I151A 

1:9 

10 

ti 

1.00 

0.10  1  85.9 

0.820 

10661708(00 

100-  soe 

8    185A 

1:9 

10 

" 

0  60 

0.0751  86.8 

0.770 

960,1486000    100-  900 

4   102A 

ldJ*:6» 

10 

it 

0.50 

.Natural  Mix 

0.778 

875,1874  000 

800-  soe 

6    167 

1:8:6 

10 

" 

2.>26 

tk                  .« 

0.812 

965|8«B6  0Q0 

100-  900 

6    170A 

1:8H$ 

10 

1  " 

1.00 

kk                  kk 

0.808 

8601798000 

100-  500 

7    176A 

l-.3:6 

10 

ki 

0.50 

>k                  Ik 

O.T78 

670    878000 

900-   90 

8  |198A 

1:11'* 

8 

n 

2.26 

0.20  1  87.8 

0.831 

MO17SO000 

lOO-   600 

9    156A* 

1:9 

10 

it 

2.85 

0.20     87.8 

0.866 

14862143  000 

100-1  (W 

10   179A 

1:7 

12.6 

it 

2.25 

0.80  1  87.8 

0.868 

17108  860000 

80O-  800 

11    188A 

1:5" 

15 

tt 

2.25 

0.20  i  87.8 

0.846 

18804660000 

100-  900 
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1*" 
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C.B. 
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2.26 

0.80     87.8 
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*  Beam  166  repeated  here  to  facilitate  comparlaon. 
J.  P.  =  Jerome  Park;  C.  B.  =  Cowe  Bay. 


In  conclusion  the  writers  desire  to  express  to  their  assistants  in 
this  work  their  hearty  appreciation  of  their  interest  and  zeal,  with- 
out which  co-operation  the  results  accomplished  with  the  time  and 
funds  available  would  have  been  impossible.  Especial  thanks  are 
due  to  Thomas  H.  Wiggin,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soe.  C.  E.,  for  his 
valued  advice  and  assistance  in  starting  the  experiment*;  to  Wil- 
liam Hauck,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soe.  C.  E.,  for  his  careful  attention 
to  the  large  number  of  calculations  involved  in  the  tables  of  this 
paper,  and  to  James  L.  Davis,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soe.  C.  E.,  and 
Messrs.  Charles  M.  Montgomery,  and  William  £.  King,  for  their 
faithful  labors  in  connection  with  the  tests. 
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Immediately  after  the  earthquake  of  April  18th,  1906,  and  the 
destruction  of  San  Francisco  hy  the  resulting  fire,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  assistance  of  skilled  engineers  could  be  of  great  value  in 
planning  the  leconstruction  of  the  city  on  new  and  better  lines, 
and  that  valuable  professional  lessons  would  be  learned  by  careful 
study  of  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  and  fire  on  various  engineer- 
ing constructions.  By  virtue  of  its  technical  membership,  the 
San  Francisco  Association  of  Members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  seemed  to  be  a  fitting  organization  through  which 
to   proffer    assistance   to   the   municipal    authorities,   to   study   the 

NoTC.— This  report  and  the  reports  to  which  it  refers  are  issued  before  the  date 
set  for  presentation  and  discussion.  Correspondence  is  invited  from  those  who  cannot 
he  present  at  the  meeting,  anil  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  Secretary.  Diseussion.  either 
oral  or  written,'  will  be  published  In  a  subsequent  number  of  Proceedings^  and  when 
finally  dosed,  the  reports,  with  discussion  in  full,  will  be  published  in  Transactions, 
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effects  of  the  earthquake  and  lire,  and  to  collect  technical  infonna- 
tion.  Therefore,  on  April  28th,  ten  days  after  the  earthquake,  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  Oakland  to  form  an  organi- 
zation for  these  purposes. 

At  this  meeting  the  work  was  outlined  in  the  two  general 
divisions:  First,  Flans  for  Eeconstruction ;  and  second.  Effects  of 
the  Earthquake  and  Fire,  as  showing  Needed  Improvements  in 
Structural  Design.  The  Board  of  Direction  of  the  Association 
ordered  that  an  offer  of  the  services  of  the  Association  be  made  to 
the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  to  assist  him  in  any  way  desired.    A 

« 

number  of  committees  were  also  appointed  at  that  time  to  study 
the  earthquake  effects  on  various  classes  of  structures. 

In  compliance  with  the  Board's  order,  the  aid  of  the  Aasoda- 
tion  was  proffered  to  the  Mayor  through  its  President  on  the  same 
afternoon,  and,  at  the  Mayor's  suggestion,  again  in  public  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Sixty  on  Monday,  April  SOth. 

Preparations  for  organizing  the  Committee  of  Forty  on  Beoon- 
struction  were  already  far  advanced,  however,  and  hence  the 
assistance  of  the  Association  as  an  organization  was  not  asked  for 
by  the  Municipal  Authorities.  The  Association,  as  a  body,  there- 
fore, had  no  opportunity  to  assist  in  the  plans  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  city.  The  Mayor,  however,  placed  the  following  in- 
dividual members  on  the  Committee  of  Forty,  as  members  of  the 
sub-committees  named  below,  so  that,  in  effect,  the  Association 
tion  of  the  city.  The  Mayor,  however,  placed  the  foUowing  in- 
struction as  were  made  at  that  time: 

On  the  Suh-committee  on  Waier  Supply  and  Fire  Protection, — 
Messrs.  C.  H.  McKinstry,  V.  G.  Bogue,  A.  M.  Hunt,  C.  D.  Marx, 
Edwin  Duryea,  Jr.,  and  Marsden  Manson. 

On  the  Suh-committee  on  Reservoirs  and  Parks, — ^Mr.  Marsden 
Manson. 

On  the  Suh-committee  on  Street-Widenings  and  Extensions*— 
Messrs.  V.  G.  Bogue,  and  Edwin  Duryea,  Jr. 

On  the  Suh-committee  on  Statistics, — ^Messrs.  Marsden  Man- 
son,  C.  H.  McKinstry,  V.  G.  Bogue,  and  Edwin  Duryea,  Jr. 

On  the  Revision  of  Building  Laws, — Mr.  J.  D.  Galloway. 

On  the  Committee  of  Sixty, — ^In  the  first  few  days  after  the 

*  William  Hood,  M.  Am.  8oc.  C.  E.  (not  a  member  of  the  AMociAtfc»,  orof  tbe 
Committee  of  Forty),  also  joined  in  the  work  of  thiB  sub-committee,  by  liiTititlOB. 
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fire,  very  important  aid  was  rendered  to  the  city  by  two  members 
of  the  Association,  Messrs.  Qeorge  L.  Dillman  and  A.  M.  Hunt, 
the  former  having  been  in  charge  of  the  emergency  restoration  of 
the  vater-snpply,  and  the  latter  of  the  emergency  restoration  of 
lighting  and  transportation. 

The  Association,  not  being  needed  to  aid  the  city  as  a  body, 
then  devoted  its  whole  attention  to  the  second  phase  of  the  subject: 
A  study  of  the  earthquake  effects,  as  showing  needed  improve- 
ments  in  the  design  of  engineering  works.  At  the  first  meeting, 
April  28th,  several  committees  were  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Direction  for  this  purpose.  The  personnel  of  these  committees, 
as  afterward  completed,  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  report 
of  each  committee. 

Through   these   committees,   the   Association   has   studied   the 
physical  e£fect8  of  the  earthquake  and  fire,  with  the  results  shown 
in  the  accompanying  committee  reports.     It  is  believed  that  the 
data  thus  gathered  and  the  conclusions  deduced  therefrom  are  of 
permanent  benefit  to  the  profession,  and  therefore  they  are  pre- 
sented for  publication  in  the  records  of  the  Society.     It  is  be- 
lieved that  after  publication  there  will  be  a  full  discussion  of  the 
several  subjects  by  the  members  of  the  Association  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  well  as  by  the  Society.    As  far  as  practicable,  all  questions 
dealing  with  the  earthquake  effects  will  be  answered  by  members 
of  the  Association  who  have  had  special  opportunities  for  observ- 
ing the  facts. 

Before  closing  the  report  of  the  General  Committee,  it  seems 
proper  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  each 
committee. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  Association,  as  a  body,  is  not 

responsible  for  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  several  Committees, 

and  that  the  General  Committee  does  not  necessarily  concur  in  all 

L    of  them.     Differences  of  opinion   are  sure  to  exist,  and  wiU  no 

doubt  be  brought  out  fully  in  the  discussion. 

Committee  on  Geology.* 

(1)— "The  earthquake  of  April  18th,  1906,  was  due  to  the  re- 
lief of  accumulating  stresses  in  the  earth's  crust,  by  a  movement 
•long  a  previously  known  fault-plane." 

*The  penoimel  of  this  and  other  Committees  mentioned  in  this  report  is  giren 
with  the  reports  of  each  Committee,  printed  in  the  following  pages. 
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-  (2) — "While  the  time  of  occurrence  of  such  movements  cannot 
be  predicted,  the  relief  of  the  accumulated  stresses  gives  reasonable 
assurance  of  freedom  (within  the  area  affected)  from  a  recurrence 
of  earthquakes  of  similar  intensity,  for  some  time — ^probably  at 
least  fifty  years." 

(3) — '^y  reason  of  the  existence  of  this  and  many  other  fauh- 
lines  in  California,  through  the  agency  of  which  stresses  may  be 
relieved  when  they  reach  the  danger-point,  earthquakes  of  greater 
intensity  than  the  recent  one  are  hardly  to  be  expected  even  in  the 
remote  future." 

(4) — "The   disastrous   results  following  the  recent   earthquake 

*  *  *  were  largely  due  to  a  lack  of  safe  construction,  as  ordi- 
narily understood;  and,  if  the  lessons  which  may  be  drawn  from 
it  are  followed  in  the  future,  it  is  believed  that  the  Pacific  Coast 
can  be  made  safe  as  a  habitation  and  field  of  investment,  as  far 
as  earthquakes  may  affect  conditions." 

Committee  on  Buildings. 

(1) — Earthquake  Effects. — "SuflScient  evidence  is  at  hand  to 
warrant  the  statement  that  a  building  designed  with  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  bracing  to  withstand  wind  at  a  pressure  of  30  lb.  per  aq.  ft 
will  resist  safely  the  stresses  caused  by  a  shock  of  an  intensity  equal 
to  that  of  the  recent  earthquake." 

"The  prime  requisite  of  the  structure  is  elasticity.  ♦  *  ♦ 
To  this  requirement,  the  building  with  a  timber  or  steel  fraste 
answers  very  well.  The  reinforced  concrete  structure  does  so  alao, 
with  ♦  *  *  exceptions  *  *  *.  The  building  with  stone, 
brick  or  block  construction,  having  horizontal  mortar  joints,  does 
not  answer  the  requirement  at  all.  It  may  be  stated,  as  one  of  the 
most  obvious  lessons  of  the  earthquake,  that  brick  walla,  or  walls 
of  brick  faced  with  stone,  when  without  an  interior  frame  oi 
Bteel,  are  hopelessly  inadequate.  As  a  method  of  building  in  earth- 
quake countries,  such  types  are  completely  discredited." 

"Foundations  did  not  suffer  at  all,  no  instances  of  any  damage 
having  come  to  hand.  *  *  *  The  evidence  is  that  foundations 
well  built,  along  accepted  lines,  are  adequate." 

"It  may  be  questioned  whether  difference  in  workmanship  was 
not  responsible  for  many  of  the  results.  While  it  is  true  that  good 
workmanship  gave  better  results  than  ordinary,  it  is  still  the 
opinion  of  the  writers  that  it  was  mainly  a  question  of  design. 

*  *  *  Speaking  generally,  buildings  of  brick  walls  and  wooden 
interiors  cannot  be  built  which  will  not  be  wrecked  in  a  severe 
shock,  it  being  a  fault  of  design  and  not  of  materials  or  work- 
manship." 
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(2) — Damage  hy  the  Fire. — "All  materials  were  destroyed  when 
directly  exposed  to  the  fire  for  any  length  of  time.  Brick,  terra 
cotta,  granite,  marble,  sandstone,  steel,  cast  iron,  concrete,  plaster, 
cement,  timber — all  failed.  Especial  emphasis  is  placed  on  this 
point.  Anyone  with  an  interst  in  any  one  material  can  find  evi- 
dence to  support  a  claim  for  it;  yet,  impartial  observation  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that,  when  a  material  was  subjected  to  what 
would  be  considered  a  test  fire,  it  was  destroyed." 
'*No  foundations  were  found  injured  by  the  fire." 
**The  steel  frames  were  the  least  injured  of  any  part  of  the 
various  structures.  Where  properly  protected,  there  was  no  injury. 
Where  the  protection  was  faulty,  or  where  there  was  none,  the  de- 
fltruction  was  complete." 

"A  logical  deduction  from  the  statement  that  all  materials  were 
destroyed  is  the  conclusion  that  all  structural  parts  of  a  building, 
of  whatever  material  constructed,  must  be  protected  by  another 
material  which  will  be  a  more  or  less  complete  loss  in  a  fire.  This 
applies  to  a  steel  frame,  to  floors  of  any  type,  and  to  roofs.  It  is 
impossible  to  protect  some  parts,  such  as  fronts,  partitions,  and 
other  parts  directly  exposed." 

"Any  deductions  from  the  fire  must  be  those  based  upon  a 
general  confiagration,  and  not  those  of  an  isolated  fire.  In  view 
of  the  complete  destruction  of  all  material,  it  becomes  a  question 
as  to  what  should  be  done  to  make  a  building  fire-proof.  *  •  ♦ 
The  only  statement  that  can  be  offered  is  that  the  best  insurance 
for  buildings  would  be  the  isolation  of  a  district  containing  noth- 
ing but  fire-proof  structures.  A  general  confiagration  would  then 
be  impossible." 

Committee  on  Water- Works. 

"First, — ^That  greater  attention  in  the  future  should  be  given 
to  the  avoidance,  when  possible,  of  threatening  geologic  faults, 
in  the  location  of  important  water- works  structures,  than  has  some- 
times been  given  in  the  past." 

"Second. — That  skillfully  designed  and  well-built  earthen  dams 
are  structures  proven  by  the  great  earthquake  of  April  18th,  1906, 
to  be  of  great  stability,  and  deserving  of  increased  confidence." 

"Third. — That  concrete  dams  of  gravity  section  are  able  to 
^thstand  earthquake  shocks  of  great  severity  without  damage." 

"Fourth. — That  distributing  reservoirs,  pumping  machinery, 
elevated  tanks  and  stand-pipes,  if  made  secure  as  to  foundations, 
and  intelligently  designed  along  lines  of  the  best  accepted  prac- 
tice, will  be  found  capable  of  withstanding  earthquake  shocks  suffi- 
ciently severe  to  work  the  general  destruction  of  most  buildings." 

"Fifth. — That  pipe  lines  or  conduits,  of  any  character  whatever. 
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are  almost  certain  to  fail  when  intersected  by  a  plane  of  large 
movement,  whether  that  movement  be  in  the  nature  of  a  faulting, 
or  of  a  sliding  or  settling  of  the  earth  in  consequence  of  earth- 
quake shock;  and  that  in  choosing  locations  for  such  structurtt 
it  is  prudent,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  avoid  localities  subject  to 
such  movements." 

''That  in  planning  distributing  systems  for  cities,  the  im- 
portant supply  pipes  should  be  located  along  routes  carefully 
selected  for  stability;  and  that  areas  liable  to  serious  disturbance 
should  be  so  segregated  in  the  piping  system  as  to  make  them 
easily  and  quickly  separable  from  the  remainder  of  the  system.^' 

"Sixth, — That  close  adherence  should  be  given  to  the  recog- 
nized standards  of  the  best  present  practice,  such  as  the  use  in 
distributing  systems  of  an  abundance  of  suitably  placed  gates  for 
isolating  different  pipes  lind  different  sections;  the  preservation 
of  such  gates  in  working  condition ;  and  having  their  location  easily 
ascertainable,  both  in  the  street  and  from  the  office  records;  the 
duplication,  along  widely  separated  routes,  of  the  critically  im- 
portant main  supply  pipes;  the  maintenance  in  as  close  proximity 
as  may  be  to  the  centers  of  use  of  an  ample  storage  supply  of 
water;  and  the  use  of  tyi>es  of  substantial  design  in  working  out 
plans  for  structures  subject  to  possible  earthquake  shock.'' 


Committee  on  Lightjkq  and  Street-Railwat  Transportation. 

''The  injury  caused  to  the  street-car  tracks  was  relatively 
slight,"  and  only  "on  ground  that  had  been  filled." 

"The  slots  of  cable  roads  *  *  *  (with  few  exceptions)  were 
found  closed  ♦  *  *  only  in  the  burned  district,  and  the  evi- 
dence points  to  its  being  due  mainly  to  expansion  caused  by  the 
excessive  heat.  The  fact  that  the  Geary  Street  Line,  which  ie  a 
cable  road,  operated  for  several  hours  after  the  earthquake,  is  veiy 
pertinent."  The  cable  roads,  however,  were  put  entirely  out  of 
use  by  the  fire  and  the  falling  debris.    • 

"Many  of  the  trolley  lines  outside  of  the  burned  district  ♦  ♦  * 
could  have  been  operated  at  any  time,"  except  for  "the  fire-hazard 
from  the  tangle  of  other  wires.  The  trolley  lines  unquestionably 
substantiate  the  claim  that  such  a  system  is  flexible,  and  admits 
of  emergency  work  to  an  extent  not  equalled  by  any  other." 

The  street-railroad  power-houses  were  but  little  injured  except 
by  the  falling  of  a  brick  stack  and  the  collapse  of  a  roof.  "Brick 
stacks  ♦  *  *  were  in  most  instances  broken  off,  while  well- 
guyed  steel  stacks  stood  without  injury." 

With  one  exception,  "the  various  gas-works  were  uninjaied. 
The  damage  to  mains  was  principally  due  to  explosions.    As  eer- 
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vice  was  gradually  restored,  it  was  found  that  the  house  pipes,  ex- 
cept in  very  few  instances,  were  not  damaged/' 

£lectric  lighting  plants  were  but  little  injured  by  the  earth- 
quake, but  the  fire  destroyed  many  sub-stations  and  overhead  dis- 
tributing lines.  'The  underground  conduit  system  and  the  Edison 
tubing  came  through  both  earthquake  and  fire  in  very  good  shape." 

Committee  on  Sewers.* 

No  report  has  as  yet  been  made  by  this  conmiittee,  it  is  said 
because  the  injury  to  sewers  cannot  be  known  conclusively  until 
after  the  first  heavy  rain.  From  a  letterf  written  by  H.  D.  Connicky 
one  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  the  Assistant  Engineer 
in  charge  of  San  Francisco's  sewers,  the  following  information  is 
condensed : 

In  the  rocky  portions  of  San  Francisco  the  sewers  were  not 
affected.  In  portions  where  the  rock  was  overlaid  with  sand,  there 
were  no  permanent  displacements  except  where  the  original  ground 
supported  a  fill;  in  such  areas  settlements  occurred,  and  the  sewers 
were  destroyed.  In  filled-in  tidal  areas,  marsh-lands  and  swamps 
there  was  considerable  movement  in  a  number  of  places  (the  great- 
est near  16th  St.  and  Valencia  St.,  where  the  settlement  was  5  ft 
and  the  lateral  movement  6  ft.)  and  in  all  such  disturbed  areas 
the  sewers  were  destroyed.  ^ 

All  the  masonry  sewers  injured,  with  one  exception,  were  con- 
structed, a  number  of  years  ago,  of  brick  laid  in  a  poor  quality  of 
Ume  mortar— in  fact,  in  many  old  sewers  there  is  nothing  but 
sand  in  the  joints  of  the  brickwork. 

In  San  Francisco  a  reinforced  concrete  sewer,  on  a  pile  founda- 
tion, where  the  ground  does  not  furnish  suitable  support,  will  prob- 
ably give  the  best  satisfaction. 

It  is  believed  that  $100  000  will  cover  the  total  damage  to  the 
San  Francisco  sewers  by  the  earthquake. 

Committee  on  Railway  Structures. 

"The  structures  peculiar  to  railroads  which  were  affected,  are 
embankments,  trestles,  bridges,  tunnels,  and  water  and  oil  tanks." 

Embankments. — These  settled  more  or  less  where  they  crossed 
marshes  or  were  underlaid  by  soft  strata.  In  one  instance  (across 
8  tule  marsh)  the  settlement  was  as  much  as  11  ft.,  while  in  an- 
other case  (miles  from  the  fault)  a  settlement  of  only  6  in.  was 
accompanied  by  a  horizontal  displacement  of  3  ft. 

Trestles. — ^The  damage  to  trestles  was  small,  except  on  the  North 

*Thls  Committee  consisted   of  Messrs.  Marsden  Manson,  H.  Kower,  and    H.  D. 
C<miiick. 

t  Engineering  News,,  September  20th,  1906. 
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Shore  Eailroad,  where  a  trestle  of  framed  bents  on  piles,  600  ft. 
long  and  70  ft.  high,  was  thrown  down,  and  x)ortion8  of  anotber 
trestle  were  thrown  entirely  off  the  piles,  the  piles  themselves  be- 
ing moved  down  stream.  These  trestles  were  across  soft  groond, 
and  near  the  fault-line. 

Bridges. — "Draw-bridges  ♦  ♦  ♦  around  San  Francisco  Bay,. 
being  generally  on  soft  ground,  were  affected  by  a  slight  movement 
of  their  piers,  in  many  cases  resulting  in  the  bridge  binding  so  that 
it  could  not  be  opened  until  some  repairs  were  made." 

"A  steel  draw-bridge,  over  Petaluma  Creek,  was  open  at  the 
time  of  the  earthquake,  and  was  thrown  off  its  center  2  ft  to  the 
east  and  1  ft.  to  the  north.  It  was  a  220-ft.  span,  and  on  fomr 
iron  cylinders,  filled  with  concrete,  on  pile  foundations." 

Fixed  spans,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  not  affected  seriously. 
Where  affected  it  was  by  a  movement  of  the  piers  or  abutments 
relatively  to  each  other. 

Tunnels. — "In  general,  tunnels  seem  to  have  been  affected  only 
by  the  displacement  or  loosening  of  the  material  in  the  sides  and 
roof,  caused  by  the  shaking  of  the  ground.  The  effect  of  this  was 
to  crush  the  timbers." 

"The  new  tunnels  being  constructed  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Eailroad  on  the  Bay  Shore  line,  in  the  southern  part  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, were  not  injured  at  all."  • 

Tayiks. — "Several  tanks  on  the  different  roads  were  thrown 
down.  In  all  cases,  however,  these  were  on  wooden  or  cast-iron 
frames,  not  braced  to  withstand  the  twisting  motion  which  accom- 
panied this  earthquake.  Tanks  on  riveted  frames  did  not  fall, 
though  in  several  instances  they  were  severely  damaged  and  thrown 
out  of  plumb." 

Overturned  Cars,  etc. — "At  Chittenden  Station,  ♦  ♦  *  thre& 
standing  box-cars,  two  of  them  loaded,  were  turned  over." 

"A  narrow-gauge  passenger  train,  consisting  of  engine  and  three 
cars,  standing  on  the  track  at  Point  Reyes,  was  thrown  over  on 
its  side." 

"A  freight- train,  running  near  Chittenden  Station,  was  de- 
railed." 

Committee  on  Highway  Structures. 

No  final  report  has  as  yet  been  received  from  this  committee. 
As  far  as  ascertained,  the  earthquake  did  very  little  damage  to 
highway  bridges. 

The  reports  in  full  of  the  several  committees  appointed 
as  stated  in  this  report  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  hoped 
they  will  bring  out  a  full  discussion  from  engineers  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  effects  of  earthquakes  on  engineering  structures. 
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APPENDIX    A. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  QEOLOQY  OP  THE 

EARTHQUAKE. 


Committee  : 
H.  L.  Haehl,  Otto  von  Geldern,  Luther  Wagoner,  C.  E.  Gilmak. 


At  6.12  A.  M.  on  April  18th,  1906,  a  violent  earthquake  shock 
was  felt  throughout  the  western  portion  of  Central  California,  The 
shock  lasted  about  one  minute,  and  it  has  been  followed,  to  date 
(August,  1906),  by  a  series  of  lesser  shocks  gradually  diminishing 
in  intensity  and  frequency.  Much  damage  was  done  to  buildings 
by  the  first  shock  (particularly  in  San  Francisco,  Santa  Bosa, 
San  Jose,  and  Stanford  University),  and  several  hundred  lives 
were  lost.  Disastrous  fires  broke  out  in  San  Francisco  and  in 
Santa  Eosa,  and  the  damage  from  earthquake  was  multiplied  many 
times  by  their  ravages. 

The  damage  to  buildings,  while  large,  was  confined  to  those 
faulty  either  in  design  or  in  construction.  Carelessness  in  ful- 
filling contracts,  and  inadequate  building  inspection,  are  responsi- 
ble for  most  of  the  loss  by  earthquake.  Aside  from  the  injuries  to, 
and  by  reason  of,  the  structures  of  Man,  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
dicate a  calamity,  except,  perhaps,  on  the  fault  line,  to  be  hereafter 
described.  The  face  of  the  earth  is  unchanged,  and  neither 
vegetable  nor  animal  life  has  suffered.  The  results,  so  disastrous 
to  buildings  and  engineering  structures,  can  and  will  be  provided 
against  in  the  future,  and  a  study  of  the  geological  elements  of 
the  disturbance  reveals  no  reason  why  California  need  expect  earth- 
quakes of  such  intensity  as  to  render  structures  dangerous,  if 
properly  designed  and  honestly  built.  Luckily,  the  cause  of  the 
earthquake  is  now  well  known,  and  was,  indeed,  immediately  sus- 
pected by  all  geologists  familiar  with  the  geology  of  the  Coast 
region. 

It  is  known  that  the  earth's  crust  has  been  and  is  now  being 
distorted,  fractured  and  displaced;  but  geologists  deal  with  a  unit 
of  time  which  is  beyond  the  ordinary  comprehension,  and  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  an  acceleration  of  these  movements  brings  them 
fairly  before  the  lay  mind,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
while  we  have  been  considering  the  earth  as  something  fixed  and 
stable,  stability  is  only  a  relative  term. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  earth  movement;  in  fact,  the  causes  themselves  are  probably 
niany  in  number,  complex  in  character,  and  but  imperfectly  under- 
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stood.  Movements  not  accompanied  by  volcanic  phenomena 
(tectonic)  are  believed  by  some  to  be  due  to  the  contraction  of  the 
earth's  crust  in  cooling,  while  others  hold  that  they  are  due  to  the 
expansion  of  the  surface  by  reason  of  heat  rising  from  within. 
The  transportation  of  enormous  quantities  of  material  from  one 
portion  of  the  earth's  crust  to  another  by  the  denuding  and  de- 
positing action  of  streams  is  also  believed  gradually  to  set  up 
strains  in  the  earth's  strata  which  in  the  end  cause  fracture  and 
movement.  The  idea  *  that  barometric  pressure  and  the  moon's 
phases  are  causes  of  earth  fractures  and  the  resulting  earthquakes 
has  been  abandoned;  yet  scientists  feel  that  tidal  strains  due  to  the 
attraction  of  terrestrial  bodies  may  at  times  at  least  assist  in  bring- 
ing about  earth  movements. 

Whatever  the  causes,  it  is  certainly  clear  that  in  the  earth's 
crust  stresses  exist  which  accumulate  to  the  point  of  breaking  the 
strata  and  causing  distinct  movements,  sometimes  slow  and  uni- 
form, and  sometimes  rapid  and  spasmodic.  The  more  rapid  move- 
ments are  classed  under  three  heads: 

First. — ^Volcanic  disturbances,  explosive  in  character,  due  prob- 
ably to  the  explosion  or  condensation  of  gases  which  accumulate 
beneath  the  earth  crust,  and  confined  to  areas  of  volcanic  activity. 

Second. — ^The  breaking  of  strata  under  stresses.  Evidences  of 
this  are  common.  Beds  originally  deposited  in  horizontal  layen 
are  found  up-tilted  at  all  angles,  and  sometimes  completely  re- 
versed in  sharp,  closely  pressed  folds. 

Third. — Rock  masses  slipping  one  against  another,  either  hori- 
zontally or  vertically,  along  planes  of  fracture  or  faulting.  These 
fault  planes  extend  into  the  earth  to  unknown  depths,  and  the 
lines  of  faulting  can  often  be  traced  for  hundreds  of  miles  along 
its  surface.  They  are  the  safety  valves  of  their  particular  locali- 
ties; the  lines  of  weakness,  or  of  least  resistance,  along  which  the 
accumulating  strains  of  the  earth's  crust  are  relieved. 

It  was  a  horizontal  movement  of  this  last  type,  along  a  well- 
known  fault  line,  which  set  up  the  vibrations  of  the  earth's  crust 
which  constituted  the  earthquake  of  April  18th.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  marked  distinction  between  an  earth 
movement,  as  here  referred  to,  and  an  earthquake.  They  are  cause 
and  oiToct.  The  recent  earth  movement  along  the  particular  fault 
line  responsible  for  the  location  of  the  earthquake  has  been  ob- 
served to  be  as  prreat  as  10  to  20  ft.,  measured  by  offsets  in  fences 
and  roads,  yet  the  amplitude  of  the  resulting  earthquake  at  Mount 
Hamilton,  13  miles  east  of  San  Jose,  recorded  by  the  seismographic 
apparatus  of  the  Lick  Observatory  was  only  2.03  in.  The  earth 
movement  is  believed  to  have  been  felt  in  San  Francisco  and  Oak- 
land as  a  gentle  shifting  to  the  southeast,  probably  coincident  with 
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the  destructive  movements,  and,  by  reason  of  its  amplitude,  was 
not  recorded  by  instruments.  It  is  evident  that  the  movement  of 
a  rock  mass  many  miles  in  length,  slipping  for  10  or  20  ft.  along 
a  great  fracture,  would  cause  violent  tremors  to  pass  through  the 
earth  for  many  miles,  diminishing  in  intensity  as  they  traveled 
away  from  the  fault  line.  It  must  also  be  apparent  that  such  a 
movement  may  be  followed  by  a  series  of  minor  movements  and 
adjustments  of  the  fractured  zone,  each  causing  its  smaller  earth- 
quake, and  that  these  might  be  expected  to  last  for  weeks  or  months 
and  to  diminish  in  intensity  and  frequency  until  a  state  of  rela- 
tive equilibrium  was  again  established.  The  past  history  of  earth- 
quakes records  this  decreasing  scale  of  intensity  of  shocks,  and, 
while  it  may  not  be  laid  down  as  an  exact  law,  the  experience  has 
been  so  general  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  one,  within  certain 
limits. 

An  examination  of  the  relief  map  of  California,  Fig.  1,  Plate 
XVn,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  State  is  traversed  by  many  im- 
portant valleys  having  axes  which  are  approximately  parallel.  As 
might  be  expected,  geological  study  shows  these  to  be  fault  valleys, 
the  troughs  of  which  are  originally  due  to  fracture  and  displace- 
ment of  the  earth's  crust,  rather  than  to  the  cutting  action  of 
streams.  The  entire  western  coastal  region  of  the  continent  is 
characterized  by  these  fault  lines.  They  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  number  of  earthquakes  in  these  localities,  in  that  they 
give  way  and  relieve  the  stresses  in  the  earth's  crust.  Earthquakes, 
therefore,  are  frequent,  but  in  the  main  not  intense.  It  is  certainly 
open  to  question  if-  such  a  region  is  not  preferable  to  those  that 
have  no  such  safety  valve,  and  whose  disturbances,  while  rare,  may 
be  too  intense  to  be  provided  against  successfully.  Destructive 
earthquakes  of  greater  intensity  have  certainly  occurred  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  less  populous,  and  without  the  publicity 
given  by  an  unprecedented  fire. 

The  San  Andreas-Stevens   Creek,  fault  line,  along  which  the 

movement  took  place  in  this  instance,  has  been  indicated  by  a  line 

on  the  relief  map  (Fig.  1,  Plate  XVII),  and  also  upon  the  map, 

Fig.  1.    The  directions  of  the  relative  lateral  movement  are  shown 

by  the  arrows.    The  vertical  movement,  if  any  occurred,  was  slight. 

The  geological  section,  AB,  Fig.   2,  shows  in  a  general  way  the 

geological  structure  along  a  section  through  the  Coast  Ranges  and 

Santa  Clara  Valley  near  San  Jose,  indicated  and  lettered  AB  on 

Fig.  1.     The  fault  line  crosses  the  section  at  Stevens  Creek.     It 

will  be  noted  that  San  Jose  stands  upon  a  deep  alluvial  deposit, 

in  which  borings  1  lOQ  ft.   deep  have  not  encountered   bed-rock. 

■*^'*e  unstable  character  of  these  deposits   is  doubtless  responsible 

^or  the  unusual  extent  of  the  damage  done  by  the  earthquake  in 

San  Jofii^. 
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The  section  shown  is  somewhat  typical  of  the  structure  adjacent 
to  the  fault  line  throughout  the  region  south  of  San  Francisco. 
There  are  fault  lines  also  on  either  side  of  the  Stevens  Creek 
fault,  but,  as  far  as  known,  no  movement  recently  occurred  along 
them.  The  fault  line  indicated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  vall^, 
however,  is  probably  one  along  which  movement  occurred  in  1S68 
when  a  shock  of  some  importance,  but  lacking  much  of  being  eqoil 
in  intensity  to  that  of  April  18th,  did  some  damage. 

The  fault  block  lying  between  the  fault  along  the  eastern  side 
of  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  the  San  Andreas- Stevens  Creek  fanh 
has  undergone  a  series  of  movements  since  Miocene  time,  as  a  pait 
of  the  geologically  active  Coast  Banges.  It  has  also  experienced 
an  uplift'  on  the  western  side,  with  a  coincident  downthrow  on  the 
eastern  side,  at  some  time  since  the  Pliocene,  as  is  evidenced  in 
this  section  by  the  up-tilted  Pliocene  gravels  making  up  the  hill- 
sides on  the  west  side  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  The  San 
Andreas-Stevens  Creek  fault  line  has  been  subjected  to  even  more 
recent  movements;  it  was  therefore  poorly  cemented,  and  was  the 
first  to  give  way  under  the  accumulating  strain. 

Map  A  (Fig.  1)  shows  the  location  of  the  fault  line  from 
Bodega  Head  to  a  point  in  the  Coast  Ranges  west  of  San  Jose. 
The  region  near  Olema,  shown  on  this  portion  of  the  fault  line, 
is  believed  to  have  sustained  the  greatest  movement.  The  greatest 
damage  done  was  adjacent  to  the  portion  of  the  fault  line  within 
the  limits  of  this  map.  The  rift  has  been  traced  in  detail  from 
near  Point  Arena,  in  Mendocino  County,  on  the  north,  to  near 
San  Juan,  in  San  Benito  County,  on  the  south — about  185  milesi 
Topographic  features  and  scattering  reports  of  fractures  observed 
indicate  that  the  fault  line  probably  extends  beyond  these  limits, 
both  northward  and  southward,  and  further  investigation  may 
develop  connected  evidences  of  movement  on  these  extensions. 
However  this  may  be,  the  already  well-defined  rift  is  of  sufficient 
length  to  indicate  a  profound  fracture  which  must  extend  to  great 
deptlis  bolow  the  earth's  crust. 

It  will  be  noted  on  the  accompanying  maps  that  the  line  of  the 
fault  is  characterized  by  a  series  of  long,  narrow  valleys,  com- 
paratively straifrht  sootions  of  creek  Jbeds,  and  saddles  in  moimtain 
ridges.  The  scarps,  sink  holes  and  troughs  peculiar  to  fault  hnes 
aloiip  which  recent  movements  (geologically  speaking)  have  oc- 
currc^d  are  all  in  evidence  along  this  line,  and  had  been  recognized 
and  studied  in  some  detail  by  the  geologists  of  the  California 
universities.  After  tlie  earthquake,  a  movement  was  at  once  sus- 
pect(Hi  along  this  well-known  line,  and  subsequent  investigation 
resiiltcHl  in  a  verification  of  the  work  of  location  previously  m«^ 
The  exact  location  of  the  line  of  fracture  is  made  evident  *>y  • 
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SKELETON  MAP  OF  A  PORTION  Of  ZONE  OF 

CALIFORNIA  EARTHQUAKE  OF  APRIL  18TH.  1906. 
bhowing  topographic  features  along  fault  line. 
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furrow  several  feet  in  width  across  the  open  fields  and  bare  hiUs. 
The  furrow  takes  on  the  nature  of  plowed  ground,  with  oocasioDal 
i^racks,  both  longitudinal  and  transverse,  and  is  remarkably  straight 
Through  the  forests  the  line  is  traceable  by  trees  uprooted, 
shattered,  or  leaning.  Everywhere,  roads,  fences  and  conduits  an 
cfiset  or  telescoped.  The  accompanying  photographs  on  Platei 
XVTI  and  XVTII,  give  some  indication  of  the  character  of  the 
fault  line  phenomena. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated: 

That  the  California  earthquake  of  April  18th  was  due  to  the 
relief  of  accumulating  stresses  in  the  earth's  crust,  by  a  movement 
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along  a  previously  known  fault-plane  whose  fracture,  by  reason 
of  geologically  recent  movement,  offered  a  line  of  least  rewistancfi; 

That,  while  the  time  of  occurrence  of  such  movements  cannot 
be  predicted,  the  relief  of  the  accumulated  stresses  gives  reason- 
able assurance  of  freedom  from  a  recurrence  of  earthquakes  of 
similar  intensity,  within  the  area  affected,  for  some  time — probably 
at  least  fifty  years; 

That,  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  this  and  many  other  fault- 
lines  in  California,  through  the  agency  of  which  streeses  may  be 
relieved  when  they  reach  the  danger-point,  earthquakes  of  greater 
intensity  than  the  recent  one  are  hardly  to  be  expected,  even  in 
the  remote  future; 
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That  the  disastrous  results  following  the  recent  earthquake,  both 
as  to  loss  of  life  and  property,  were  largely  due  to  a  lack  of  safe 
construction,  as  ordinarily  understood;  and,  if  the  lessons  which 
may  be  drawn  frona  it  are  followed  in  the  future,  it  is  believed 
that  the  Pacific  Coast  can  be  made  safe  as  a  habitation  and  field 
of  investment,  as  far  as  earthquakes  may  afPect  conditions. 
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APPENDIX   B. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  FIRE  AND  EARTHQUAKE 

DAMAGE  TO  BUILDINGS. 


Committee  : 

J.  D.  Galloway,  M.  C.  Couchot,  C.  H.  Sntder, 

Charles  Derleth,  Jr.,  C.  B.  Wing. 


The  earthquake  in  the  western  portion  of  California,  and  the 
resulting  fires  in  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Eosa  on  April  18th, 
1906,  caused  a  general  destruction  of  engineering  structures  which 
is  of  interest  to  many  engineers. 

It  may  he  stated  that  this  report  has  heen  delayed  in  order  that 
as  complete  data  as  i)ossihle  might  he  obtained.  The  damage  hj 
£re  and  earthquake  was  extensive;  and,  in  the  case  of  fire  damage, 
the  effect  on  concealed  parts  was  hidden,  and  could  only  be  ascer- 
tained when  the  buildings  were  stripped.  This  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  complete  as  yet,  but  it  was  felt  that  the  report  could  not  be 
delayed  any  longer  for  that  reason. 

Some  members  of  the  committee  have  been  employed  in  a  pro- 
fessional capacity  in  the  examination  of  damaged  buildings.  These 
statements,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  press  of  busi- 
ness in  an  extraordinary  period,  must  be  taken  as  the  excuse  for 
not  furnishing  to  the  profession  an  earlier  report. 

The  region  affected  by  the  destructive  effects  of  the  shock  was 
some  300  miles  long  by  50  miles  broad,  and  covered  the  most 
populous  part  of  the  State,  including  the  cities  of  Santa  Cnu, 
San  Jos^,  Alameda,  Oakland,  Berkeley,  San  Francisco,  Napa  and 
Santa  Kosa,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  towns.  No  attempt  is 
made  here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  study  of  the  shock,  or  its  cause, 
such  topics  being  treated  by  the  Committee  on  Qeology. 

The  shock  was  followed  by  destructive  fires  in  San  Francisco 
and  Santa  Rosa,  which  destroyed  the  entire  business  districts  of 
both  places.  The  area  burned  over  in  San  Francisco  slightly  ex- 
ceeded 4  sq.  miles.  Santa  Kosa  had  a  population  of  about  8000^  and 
its  entire  business  district  was  burned.  A  number  of  institutions, 
such  as  Stanford  University  at  Palo  Alto,  the  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Agnews,  and  St.  Patrick's  Academy  at  Menlo  Park, 
were  badly  wrecked. 

No  statistics  are  at  hand  as  to  the  number  of  people  killed, 
but  it  might  reach  750.  At  Agnews'  Asylum  112  people  were 
killed,  of  whom  more  than  100  were  patients. 
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It  is  not  believed  possible  to  locate  any  particular  place  as  the 
center  of  disturbance,  the  effects  being  about  the  same  in  all  parts 
of  the  area  named.  The  character  of  the  ground  had  considerable 
to  do  with  the  destructive  eflFects,  buildings  on  rocky  hills  suffering 
much  less  than  those  on  alluvial  plains. 

Any  consideration  of  the  damage  to  buildings  must  be  preceded 
by  a  description  of  the  type  of  buildings;  hence  this  report  is 
naturally  divided  into  three  parts,  namely: 

I. — Description  of  Buildings; 
II. — The  Earthquake  Damage; 
III.— The  Fire  Damage. 

I. — Description  of  Buildings. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  buildings  are  divided  into  five 
types,  as  follows: 

Type  1. — ^Wood  frame  structures; 

Type  2. — Structures  with  brick,  stone  or  concrete  block  walls 

and  timber  floors  and  partitions; 
Type  3. — Structures   with    brick    and   stone   bearing   walls» 

metal  interior  frames,  and  fire-proof  floors; 
Type  4. — Structures  with  steel  frames  supporting  all  wall 

and  floor  loads; 
Type  5. — Reinforced  concrete  structures. 

It  must  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  there  were  various  com- 
binations of  these  types,  but  the  classification  is  sufficiently  definite 
for  present  purposes.  Types  3  and  4  are  nearly  the  same,  but  both 
fire  and  earthquake  damage  differed  considerably  in  the  two. 

Building  methods  were  about  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  hence  a  brief  description  is  deemed  suffi- 
cient. It  must  also  be  recognized  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  there 
was  much  difference  in  structures  placed  under  the  same  heading, 
the  well-braced  steel-frame  building  standing  next  to  one  without 
8ny  attempt  to  supply  bracing  of  any  kind.  For  obvious  reasons, 
no  special  building  can  be  designated  as  being  thus  defective. 

Type  1. — Wood  Frame  Structures. — With  a  few  exceptions,  all 
residences,  including  2-story  and  3-story  flats,  in  the  territory 
named,  were  of  timber.  The  San  Francisco  ordinance  allowed  them 
to  be  built  45  ft.  high.  Some  higher  buildings  existed  in  San 
Francisco,  but  no  data  are  at  hand  regarding  earthquake  damage, 
as  they  were  burned.  The  constniction  was  generally  with  stud- 
ding one  story  in  height,  the  succeeding  story  studding  resting 
upon  the  floor  joists.  Some  balloon  framing  was  used,  but  it  was 
not  general.  This  type  included  residences,  and,  in  some  small  towns 
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and  outside  the  fire  limits  in  the  larger  towns,  many  store  buildings 
were  built  in  this  way. 

Type  2. — Masonry  Walls,  Timber  Floors  and  Partitions,— This 
type  of  structure  formed  the  more  pretentious  buildings  of  the 
cities  and  towns  outside  of  San  Francisco,  and  also  the  buildinga 
at  Stanford  University,  Agnews'  Asylum,  St.  Patrick's  Academy, 
and  County  Court  Houses.  In  San  Francisco,  the  great  majority 
of  business  blocks  were  of  this  type,  as  were  also  the  large  private 
hotels  and  apartment  houses.  Under  the  San  Francisco  building 
ordinance,  they  could  be  built  100  ft.  high,  or  8  stories.  Buildings 
of  2  or  3  stories  might  have,  with  the  brick  walls,  a  system  of 
timber  columns  and  girders,  or  a  partition  of  timber  studding, 
carrying  the  floors  and  roof.  In  higher  buildings,  cast-iron  or 
steel  columns  and  steel  girders  were  used  to  support  the  joists. 
Roofs  were  of  timber  framing,  covered  with  tin,  or  tar  and  gravel. 

The  Stanford  University  buildings  had  walls  of  brick  with  a 
facing  of  sandstone,  one  general  type  ruling  throughout  Some 
of  the  older  buildings  had  full  stone  walls,  and  these  were  but 
slightly  injured.  They  were  built  by  various  architects.  In  some, 
wooden  roofs  without  trusses  were  used;  in  others,  steel  or  wooden 
trusses;  and  this  feature  had  a  marked  effect  in  determining  the 
amount  of  damage. 

The  Palace  Hotel,  an  8-story  structure,  occupying  a  large  lot, 
was  of  this  type,  honeycombed  with  intierior  partitions  of  solid 
brick  walls,  tied  together  with  numerous  iron  anchors.  This  build- 
ing withstood  the  shock  well,  but  a  similarly  constructed  building 
at  Agnews'  Asylum  was  completely  wrecked.  Buildings  with 
hollow-bjock  walls  were  few  in  number;  one  of  4  stories  in  Oakland, 
one  at  San  Jose,  and  four  of  2  stories  at  Palo  Alto,  are  aU  that 
have  been  noted,  although  others  may  exist. 

Type  3. — Masonry  \Yalls,  Metal  Interior  Frames,  and  Fire- 
Proof  Floors. — A  list  of  the  buildings  of  this  type  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  details  of  construction,  is  given  in  Table  1. 

Outside  of  Sau  Francisco,  this  type  was  not  used,  except  for 
some  County  Court  Houses.  The  older  fire-proof  buildings  were 
of  this  type.  Generally,  the  walls  were  self-supporting  only, 
columns  carrying  all  floor  loads.  This  applies  to  buildings  of  8, 
9,  and  10  stories.  In  buildings  of  less  height,  generally,  the  floor 
load  next  to  the  wall  was  carried  by  the  walL  Data  of  the  con- 
struction are  given  in  Table  1.  Very  little  attempt  at  bracing  was 
used  in  this  type,  the  Crocker  Building  offering  the  only  instance 
of  systematic  design,  and  that  not  being  very  effective.  All  had 
fire-proof  floors  and  partitions. 

Type  Jf. — Struciurps  with  a  Steel  Frame  Supporting  aU  WaU 
and  Floor  Loads. — A  list  of  these  structurea  in  San  Francisco,  with 
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details  of  construction,  is  given  in  Table  2.  Outside  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, there  were  but  few,  one  in  Berkeley,  of  7  stories;  two  in  Oak- 
land, the  highest  having  11  stories;  one  in  San  Jose  under  con- 
struction (steel  frame  up);  and  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Eefinery 
near  Salinas,  of  5  stories.  All  were  built  with  fire-proof  floors  and 
brick  walls,  with  brick,  stone,  or  terra  cotta  fronts.  The  frame 
was  of  steel  in  all  cases  noted. 

Type  6. — Reinforced  Concrete  Structures, — Only  a  few  struc- 
tures of  this  type  existed  in  the  territory  affected,  and  these  were 
built  a  number  of  years  ago.  The  old  portion  of  the  Museum,  and 
Roble  Hall,  at  Stanford  University,  were  built  after  the  Kansome 
system  but  little  reinforcement  was  used  in  the  walk.  In  Ala- 
meda there  was  a  4-story  factory  building  built  on  the  same  sys- 
tem. At  Hedwood  City  there  was  a  small  2-story  sub-station,  and 
in  San  Francisco  a  building  was  in  course  of  construction  with 
reinforced  concrete  colimms  and  floors,  but  with  brick  walls.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  had  a  complete  reinforced  concrete  floor  sys- 
tem on  cast-iron  columns.  There  was  a  1-story  factory  in  Berkeley, 
and  a  3-story  factory  near  Vallejo;  also,  two  residences  in  country 
towns.  As  far  as  known,  these  nine  instances  are  all  there  were 
in  the  earthquake  region. 

n. — The  Earthquake  Damage. 

It  is  probable  that  the  subject  of  earthquake  damage  will  be 
of  less  interest  than  that  of  the  Are  damage.  While  considerable 
that  has  been  learned  can  only  be  applied  in  earthquake  centers, 
still  there  are  many  interesting  points  applicable  to  other  regions. 
Agfain,  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  American 
Continents  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  they  are  by  no  means  limited 
to  that  region.  The  Charleston  earthquake  or  the  one  early  in  the 
last  century  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  while  not  as  severe  as  that 
in  California,  might  have  been  sufficient  to  destroy  water  supplies 
and  start  fires  in  any  large  city,  the  effect  of  which  might  have  been 
as  destructive  as  at  San  Francisco  or  as  at  Valparaiso. 

Authorities  are  agreed  that  ground  vibrated  by  an  earthquake 
has  both  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  motion.  The  amount  has  been 
stated  as  1  in.  and  3  in.,  respectively,  in  the  shock  under  considera- 
tion. The  amount  of  motion  undoubtedly  varies,  depending  upon 
the  character  of  the  ground.  Filled  lands  and  alluvial  plains  un- 
doubtedly have  more  motion  than  rocky  hills.  By  these  two  motions 
and  their  combinations,  a  building  may  be  damaged  in  two  ways. 
If  large  in  plan,  one  portion  may  be  lifted  and  dropped  before  the 
remaining  part  moves,  thus  distorting  the  frame.  In  either  case, 
a  swaying  motion  is  set  up,  the  effect  of  which  is  more  or  less  de- 
structive, depending  upon  the  elasticity  of  the  structure,  the  same 
stresses  occurring  as  when  a  live  load  passes  over  a  truss. 
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The  damage  to  buildings  by  the  earthquake  can  now  be  taken 
up  by  considering  each  type  as  designated  in  Part  I. 

Type  1. — Wood  Frame  Structures. — The  principal  damage  to 
buildings  of  this  tyi>e  was  the  cracking  of  plaster  and  the  wreck- 
ing of  brick  chimneys,  which  occurred  everywhere.  Numbers  of 
houses  were  distorted  and  damaged,  by  the  movement  of  filled  ground 
upon  which  they  stood,  enough  to  compel  their  being  taken  down. 
This  ground  vibrated  much  more  than  other  kinds,  and  resulted 
in  upsetting  houses.  Numbers  of  houses  with  rotten  foundations 
were  upset,  and  in  some  cases  3-story  structures  lurched  forward, 
breaking  at  the  second-floor  level  and  collapsing  the  first  story. 

Speaking  generally,  there  was  little  damage  to  wooden  frame 
buildings.  Undoubtedly,  they  should  be  well  braced,  and  the 
foundation  should  be  carried  below  the  soil  to  a  firm  material  Men- 
tion might  be  made  of  the  precaution  that  pictures  and  other  orna- 
ments in  sleeping  apartments  should  not  be  placed  so  that  in  fall- 
ing they  may  injure  the  sleepers.  The  greatest  source  of  danger 
lies  in  brick  chimneys.  Innumerable  instances  occurred  where  the 
chimney  broke  through  the  roof.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say 
that  if  brick  chimneys  must  be  used,  they  should  be  built  with 
poor  mortar  above  the  roof  line,  but  the  reason  is  that,  if  so  built, 
they  will  be  shattered  and  will  fall  in  parts.  If  well  built,  and 
falling  as  a  whole,  the  effect  is  much  more  destructive.  It  is  idle 
to  expect  the  exposed  portion  of  a  chimney  of  ordinary  dimenaioni, 
even  of  brick  and  Portland  cement,  to  stand,  when  vibrating  with 
a  house  during  an  earthquake.  Some  statements  are  added  in  the 
general  conclusions  following. 

Type  2. — Masonry  Walls  and  Timber  Interior. — ^Buildings  of 
this  type  suffered  most  from  the  shock,  and  in  them  the  greatest 
loss  of  life  occurred.  The  damage  ranged  from  minor  cracks  in 
brickwork  to  the  complete  destruction  of  large  buildings.  The  sway- 
ing motion  produced  by  the  earthquake  caused  diagonal  cracking 
in  all  directions.  In  all  structures  with  brick,  coursed -stone,  or 
concrete-block  walls,  these  diagonal  cracks  appeared,  crossing  each 
ether  and  generally  running  at  about  45**  with  the  horizontal. 
Piers  between  windows,  spandrels  between  window  heads  and  sill*, 
and  interior  partitions  were  thus  affected.  Stone  mullions,  sills, 
and  transoms  were  cracked,  and  large  sandstone  and  granite  blocb 
were  split. 

Another  feature  was  the  shearing  of  brick  walls  near  the 
ground.  Walls  of  any  length  would  be  sheared  from  a  just-to-be- 
scen  crack  up  to  an  amount  that  upset  the  entire  wall  by  remoring 
the  support. 

Gables  were  upset  everywhere.  As  built,  there  was  little  if 
any  connection  between  the  wooden  roof  and  the  brick.     As  the 
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wall  was  thin,  it  resulted  in  upsetting  the  gable.  The  most  marked 
instance  of  this  was  the  gable  wall  of  the  Memorial  Church  at 
Stanford  University,  which  stood,  practically  disconnected  from 
the  wooden  roof.  It  was  ornamented  with  a  costly  mosaic,  and  the 
entire  wall  fell. 

Buildings  of  this  type  also  suffered  by  the  wrecking  of  fire- 
walls and  cornices,  which,  falling  in  or  out,  did  much  damage. 
Some  fire-walls,  falling  on  lower  buildings,  wrecked  them.  People 
were  killed  in  the  street  by  cornices  and  upper  walls  falling  out- 
ward. 

A  favorite  method  of  constructing  such  buildings,  when  used 
as  stores,  was  to  build  the  front  wall  upon  a  girder,  placed  at  the 
second-floor  level,  and  supported  on  columns.  As  the  interior  frame 
was  generally  independent  of  this  girder  and  the  wall,  the  result 
was  that  the  wall  fell  outward. 

Another  cause  of  the  destruction  or  partial  wrecking  of  such 
buildings  was  the  roof  construction.  Cases  were  observed  where 
roofsy  of  as  much  as  80  ft.  span,  were  built  with  inclined  rafters 
resting  upon  the  walls  and  unprovided  with  horizontal  ties  of  any 
kind.  When  the  building  was  in  motion,  the  inclined  rafters  acted 
as  thrust  pieces  to  overturn  the  walls. 

The  foundations  of  such  buildings  were  generally  found  intact, 
the  damage  increasing  toward  the  top.  Many  arches  were  opened 
at  the  crown,  and  the  arch  stones  or  bricks  dropped. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  buildings  of  this  type  were  general 
throughout  the  region  of  the  shock.  The  damage  ranged  from 
slight  cracks  to  the  complete  destruction  of  large  structures,  hence 
no  general  statement  covers  the  case.  A  few  individual  statements 
may  be  of  interest.  In  Oakland,  a  concrete-block  building,  4  stories 
high,  was  injured  little  if  any.  At  Palo  Alto,  two  such  structures, 
2  stories  high,  probably  not  very  well  built,  were  completely 
wrecked,  the  blocks  being  broken  and  disintegrated. 

At  the  Agnews'  State  Asylum,  large  4-story  structures  were  com- 
pletely wrecked.  The  walls  stand,  but  are  shattered  everywhere.  At 
this  place,  all  partition  and  hall  walls  were  brick,  the  buildings  being 
a  series  of  cells.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  destruction  of  this 
brickwork.  Probably  90%  of  the  mortar  bonds  were  broken,  leav- 
ing the  wall  but  a  pile  of  loose  bricks.  The  mortar  was  of  fair 
grade.  A  large  tower  of  brick  over  one  building  fell,  doing  much 
damage.  At  San  Jose,  the  large  City  Hall,  of  brick,  with  brick 
partition  and  hall  walls,  was  shattered  everywhere.  The  old 
County  Court  House  was  not  badly  hurt,  but  two  later  buildings 
were  badly  shattered. 

At  Stanford  University,  the  uniform  method  of  construction 
was  brick  walls,  with  a  veneer  of  coursed  ashlar.     The  buildings 
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were  connected  by  numerous  arcades  formed  with  two  rows  of 
arches  covered  by  a  hip  roof.  The  arches  rested  upon  single  stone 
columns.  Several  buildings  here  were  completely  destroyed,  notably 
the  large  Library,  Gymnasium  and  Museum  buildings.  The 
arches  were  injured  by  the  dropping  of  keystones,  the  movement 
of  supporting  columns  and  the  falling  of  spandrels.  In  many  of 
the  walls  there  was  a  separation  of  the  ashlar  facing  from  the 
brick  backing.  The  cracking  of  walls,  with  other  damage  as  noted 
above,  was  evident  everywhere.    Foundations  were  nowhere  injured. 

At  St.  Patrick's  Academy,  at  Menlo  Park,  some  large  4-fltory 
brick  buildings  were  damaged,  the  worst  effect  being  in  the  two 
upper  stories.  Two-story  structures  were  but  little  injured.  A 
tall  tower  on  one  building  was  badly  wrecked. 

At  Santa  Bosa,  nearly  every  brick  building  was  wrecked,  and 
the  resulting  fire  destroyed  the  entire  business  part  of  the  town* 

In  San  Francisco,  while  there  are  some  special  instances  of 
buildings  of  this  class  withstanding  the  shock,  there  are  others 
where  there  was  complete  destruction.  The  Palace  Hotel  is  a 
notable  instance  of  how  a  brick  building  may  withstand  the  earth- 
quake, it  being  practically  uninjured. 

Type  S, — Masonry  Bearing  Walls,  Metal  Interior  Frames  and 
Fire-Proof  Floors  and  Partitions, — It  may  be  questioned  why  this 
type  was  separated  from  Type  4,  with  a  steel  frame  carrying  all 
loads.  The  reason  is  that  buildings  of  this  type  were  damaged 
more  by  earthquake  and  fire  than  those  of  Type  4.  In  Table  1, 
showing  the  buildings  of  this  type,  no  -distinction  is  made  between 
walls  carrying  some  of  the  floor  loads  and  those  where  all  floor 
loads  were  carried  on  a  steel  frame — columns  being  placed  in  the 
walls.  Of  the  latter  class,  the  Mills,  Crocker,  Kanun,  Union  Trust 
and  Mutual  Life  Buildings  are  examples.  The  frame  of  the  Mills 
Building  (1891)  has  columns  of  one-story  section,  each  section 
resting  upon  the  cap  of  the  one  below,  and  connected  thereto  with 
four  bolts.  Beams  and  girders  rest  iipon  the  cap  plate,  and  the 
entire  structure  was  bolted  above  the  third  floor.  After  the  earth- 
quake and  fire,  this  building  leaned  from  7  to  9  in.  out  into  Bush 
Street.  The  distortion  of  the  frame  was  uniform  above  the  second 
floor.  There  being  no  crack  in  the  outer  walls,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  this  movement  was  due  to  the  shock,  or  had  been  a 
gradual  movement  from  the  time  of  construction.  As  all  buildings 
of  this  type  were  burned,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  earthquake  from 
fire  damage. 

In  the  Kamm  Building,  one  wall,  7  stories  high — 00  ft.  of  13- 
in.  wall  and  the  remainder  17-in. — sprung  out  about  14  in.  near  the 
middle  height.  The  reason  is  obscure,  some  stating  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  explosion  of  dynamite.     In  other  respects,  the  outer 
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walls  of  buildings  of  this  type  suffered  as  other  brick  walls.  In- 
terior partitions  of  terra  cotta  show  all  the  characteristic  cracks 
of  brick  walls,  the  mortar  joints  being  broken  and  opened  from 
i  in.  to  2  in.  Cornices,  being  generally  supported  on  iron  brackets, 
held,  but  here,  also,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  fire  from  earthquake 
damage.  Speaking  generally,  those  buildings  with  a  steel  waU 
column  supporting  the  floors  suffered  less  than  those  where  the 
walls  held  the  floors. 

Type  i. — Structures  with  a  Steel  Frame  Supporting  all  yVall 
and  Floor  Loads, — Relatively,  buildings  of  this  type  were  those  most 
exposed  to  earthquake  damage,  the  type  including  most  of  the  tall 
buildings  in  the  city.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  a  question  of  brac- 
ing. Some  frames  were  well  braced,  others  partially  so,  others 
not  at  all.  The  Claus  Spreckels  Building  (19  stories),  about  80 
ft.  square  in  plan,  was  braced  better  than  any.  Portal  bracing  was 
placed  on  each  side  of  each  corner,  up  to  the  third  floor.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  eight  lines  of  eye-bar  diagonals  from  the  basement 
to  the  fourteenth  floor  and  three  above.  All  girders  had  gusset- 
plate  knee-braces.  The  Mutual  Savings  Bank  Building  (12  stories) 
had  two  lines  of  portals  and  two  lines  of  eye-bar  diagonals  froni 
top  to  bottom.  The  New  Chronicle  (16  stories)  had  deep  girders 
and  gusset-plate  knee-braces  throughout.  The  Shreve  Building  (11 
stories)  had  deep  girders  and  two  complete  systems  of  portal  brac- 
ing. The  Kohl  Building  had  deep  lattice  girders  throughout.  The 
Merchants'  Exchange,  St.  Francis  Hotel,  Fairmount  Hotel,  Monad- 
nock,  Hialto,  and  James  Flood  Buildings  were  large  in  area,  and 
were  without  special  wiiid  bracing. 

Earthquake   damage   consisted   in   cracks    in   partitions,   where 
made  of  tile.      On  the  buildings  where  corner  piers  of  stone  rested 
upon  concrete  under  the  sidewalk,  the  stonework  was  badly  cracked. 
Where  such  stone  was  carried  on  the  steel  frame,  no  cracks  are 
found,  but  there  are  only  a  few  instances  of  this  method.     Walls 
of  brick,  or  of  stone  and  brick,  did  not  suffer  as  much  as  might 
have  been  expected.    The  rear  walls  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  were 
cracked.     The  walls  of  the  Atlas  Building  were  affected  in  the 
same  manner.     The  rear  brick  walls  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange 
moved  outward  on  the*  girders  from  1  to  3  in.     On  the  Spreckels 
Sugar  Refinery,  near  Watsonville,  there  were  several  cases  of  the 
18-in.  brick  walls  being  thrown  down,  but  no  such  damage  occurred 
in  San  Francisco.    A  number  of  piers  and  spandrels  of  the  brick 
front  of  the  new  Chronicle  Building  were  cracked,  as  were  also  the 
terra  cotta  faces  of  the  Fairmount.    The  brick  front  of  the  Monad- 
nock  was  badly  cracked.     On  the  Claus   Spreckels  Building,  the 
sandstone  fronts  were  intact  up  to  the  tenth  story.    From  there  to 
the  sixteenth  story,  the  stonework  was  badly  worked  on  the  beds. 
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Some  stones  were  split,  and  nearly  every  one  moved,  the  mazimiuii 
movement  being  possibly  2  in.  This  stonework  rested  on  girden, 
and  was  backed  with  brick.  The  dome  of  the  building  containing 
the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  floors,  was  covered  with 
terra  cotta,  each  piece  being  anchored  to  the  metal  frame.  As  far 
as  could  be  determined,  no  damage  or  movement  of  this  terra  cotta 
took  place.  The  same  is  true  of  the  terra  cotta  gables  of  the 
Hutual  Savings  Bank.  As  far  as  observed,  the  damage  to  stone 
facing  was  greatest  on  the  Glaus  Spreckels  Building. 

To  the  statement  of  damage  to  stonework,  exception  must  be 
taken  in  the  case  of  stone  cornices.  Elaborate  cornices  of  sand- 
stone were  used  on  the  Glaus  Spreckels,  Mutual  Savings  Bank, 
Kohl  and  James  Flood  Buildings,  all  supported  on  iron  brackets, 
and  no  movement  or  breaking  of  stone  could  be  observed.  The 
same  is  true  of  terra  cotta  cornices  on  other  buildings;  in  fact, 
the  care  taken  to  support  cornices  seemed  to  protect  them  from 
damage. 

No  foundation  damage  was  observed  in  any  buildings. 

The  damage  to  steel  frames  was  almost  negligible.  Some  riveta 
were  sheared  in  the  James  Flood  Building,  and  in  the  Union  Trust 
Building  a  number  of  bolts  were  sheared.  As  most  of  the  frames 
are  hidden,  the  extent  of  the  damage  is  unknown,  but  is  probably 
small.  A  few  of  the  eye-bars  of  the  diagonal  bracing  of  the  Claua 
Spreckels  Building  were  bent,  as  if  the  opposite  ones  had  taken 
the  strain.  A  careful  examination  failed  to  reveal  any  sheared 
rivets.  The  greatest  damage  to  a  steel  frame  was  that  of  the 
tower  of  the  Ferry  Depot.  This  tower  was  about  40  ft.  square  and 
some  200  ft.  high  above  the  main  structure.  It  was  sheathed  with 
brick  and  stone,  except  the  top,  which  was  of  metal.  The  frame 
had  a  column  at  each  corner,  with  a  complete  system  of  diagonal 
rods.  A  number  of  rods  were  broken,  and  in  places  the  gusset- 
plates  were  torn  and  the  rivets  sheared.  This  building  rests  upon 
piles  driven  into  deep  mud,  and  it  was  probably  badly  shaken. 

Type  6, — Reinforced  Concrete  Structures. — Only  a  few  in- 
stances of  this  type  exist.  The  old  portion  of  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Museum,  a  complete  structure,  was  uninjured,  except  for 
a  few  cracks.  The  connecting'  brick  portion  was  badly  shattered. 
Roble  Hall,  at  the  same  place,  a  3-story  and  attic  structure,  was 
uninjured,  except  where  some  brick  chimneys  fell,  breaking  the 
roofs  and  floors.  The  sub-station  at  Redwood  City  was  injured, 
and  a  part  had  to  be  rebuilt.  This  structure  was  built  on  marsh.^ 
ground  near  the  bay,  and  was  exposed  to  the  worst  effects  of  the 
shock.  A  warehouse  in  San  Francisco,  in  course  of  construction, 
with  two  stories  up,  had  its  brick  walls  wrecked,  but  the  reinforced 
concrete  frame  and  floors  were  uninjured,  except  by  the  fall  of  the 
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walls.  The  floors  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  Folger 
Building  were  uninjured  by  the  shock,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
complete  reinforced  concrete  building,  3  stories  high,  in  Alameda. 
The  factory  buildings  and  residences  before  mentioned  were  un- 
injured. These  constitute  the  only  examples  of  this  type  known  to 
the  writers,  but  all  the  evidence  points  to  the  superiority  of  this 
method  of  construction. 

Conclusions. — ^The  writers  offer  the  following  as  conclusions 
based  upon  a  study  of  the  effects  of  the  earthquake.  These  conclu- 
sions are  offered  for  the  reason  that  it  is  recognized  to  be  impoesi- 
ble  to  set  forth  in  a  partial  description  a  full  idea  of  the  damage. 
The  effect  of  the  earth  motion  is  to  set  a  building  in  motion. 
The  structure  is  thus  subjected  to  all  the  stresses  occurring  in  a 
truss  sustaining  a  live  load.  The  amounts  of  the  stresses  are  un- 
known, and  cannot  be  predicted,  as  the  intensity  of  the  shock  is 
imknown.  Obviously,  the  shock  may  range  from  a  tremor  to  that 
of  a  violence  that  would  wreck  any  building.  Again,  should  the 
earth-slip  take  place  beneath  a  building,  it  would  be  wrecked. 
Sufficient  evidence  is  at  hand  to  wancantitheatateiQent  that  a  build- 
ing designed  with  a  proper  system  of  bracing  to  withstand  wind 
at  a  pressure  of  30  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  will  resist  safely  the  stresses 
caused  by  a  shock  of  an  intensity  equal  to  that  of  the  recent  earth- 
quake in  California. 

The  prime  requisite  of  the  structure  is  elasticity.  This  must 
be  understood  as  the  ability  of  a  structure  to  return  to  its  original 
form  after  distortion.  This  elasticity  allows  the  building  to  ab- 
sorb the  motion  of  the  earth,  where  a  more  rigid  structure  would 
be  ruptured. 

To  this  requirement,  the  building  with  a  timber  or  steel  frame 
answers  very  well.  The  reinforced  concrete  structure  does  so  also, 
with  the  exceptions  noted  below.  The  building  with  stone,  brick 
or  block  construction,  having  horizontal  mortar  joints,  does  not 
answer  the  requirement  at  all.  It  may  be  stated,  as  one  of  the 
most  obvious  lessons  of  the  earthquake,  that  brick  walls,  or  walls 
of  brick  faced  with  stone,  when  without  an  interior  frame  of  steel, 
are  hopelessly  inadequate.  As  a  method  of  building  in  earthquake 
countries,  such  types  are  completely  discredited. 

To  resist  the  shearing  effect  of  the  horizontal  earth  motion, 
vertical  members  are  necessary.  The  shear  is  transformed  into 
diagonal  forces,  which  appear  as  stresses  in  diagonal  and  horizon- 
tal members.  There  was  probably  no  better  illustrated  lesson  of 
the  existence  of  diagonal  stresses  than  that  offered  by  the  innumer- 
able instances  of  the  cracking  of  brick  and  stonework  along 
diagonal  lines.  In  relation  to  this,  Lt  may  be  stated  that  a  brick 
spandrel  wall  adds  little,  if  any,  to  the  bracing  of  a  steel  frame. 
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Many  of  such  walls  were  cracked  badly,  and  moved  on  the  sup- 
porting girder.  No  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  them,  as  they 
are  open  to  all  the  objections  stated  in  connection  with  brick  walls 
in  general.  The  well-designed  steel  frame  offers  the  best  solution 
of  the  question  of  an  earthquake-proof  building,  as  all  the  stresses 
can  be  cared  for.  The  well-designed  timber-framed  house  is  also 
adequate.  A  reinforced  concrete  building  offers  a  solution,  but  is 
open  to  the  following  objections: 

Architectural  reasons  demand  that  diagonal  bracing  shall  not 
be  used  except  on  rare  occasions.  This  is  overcome  by  the  use  of 
gusset-plate  knee-braces  and  portal-braces  in  the  steel  frame.  Such 
design  induces  severe  bending  moments  in  the  columns  and 
girders;  and,  in  the  girders,  the  moment  may  be  of  the  opposite 
character  to  that  of  the  floor  loads,  thus  producing  tension  in  the 
upper  flange  of  the  girder.  As  at  present  designed,  no  reinforce- 
ment is  used  at  that  point,  and  hence  such  a  girder  would  be  de- 
fective. Again,  it  will  be  found  upon  analysis  that  relatively  great 
stresses  occur  at  points  where  the  girders  join  the  columns,  especially 
m  the  lower  floors  of  tall  buildings.  Here,  again,  the  reinforced 
concrete  construction,  as  now  designed,  is  weak.  These  remarks 
are  offered  more  in  connection  with  high  buildings.  They  can  be 
overcome  by  the  designer  in  reinforced  concrete.  All  the  evidence 
in  the  recent  shock  favors  reinforced  concrete,  but  the  writers  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  steel  frame  offers  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Foundations  did  not  suffer  at  all,  no  instances  of  any  damage 
having  come  to  hand.  Some  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the 
advisability  of  making  a  monolithic  mass  under  buildings.  Sev- 
eral of  these  have  been  constructed,  such  as  the  Claus  Spreckels* 
Mutual  Savings  Bank,  and  Bullock  and  Jones  Buildings.  They 
are  all  of  relatively  small  base.  It  is  commercially  impossible  to 
construct  a  monolithic  base  under  a  building,  say,  12  stories  high, 
and  having  a  base  of  150  ft.  Buildings  of  that  size  and  larger, 
with  isolated  pier  foundations,  suffered  no  more  than  others.  The 
evidence  is  that  foundations  well  built,  along  accepted  lines,  are 
adequate.  It  might  be  claimed  that,  if  such  had  been  used  in  large 
structures,  the  damage  would  have  been  less.  The  evidence  does 
not  point  that  way,  for  even  if  the  monolithic  base  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  vertical  earth  motion,  the  horizontal  motion 
would  still  vibrate  the  structure. 

Evidence  for  floors  is  not  conclusive,  as  all  terra  cotta  arch 
floors  were  afterward  burned.  Terra  cotta  arches  covered  with 
concrete  stood  without  much  damage  in  the  brick  portion  of  the 
Stanford  University  Museum.  The  terra  cotta  there  could  not  be 
seen.     Analogy  with  masonry  walls  would  seem  to  say  that  many 
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of  tKe  joints  would  be  broken.     Ordinary  concrete  floors  stood  tne 
shock  with  but  little  damage. 

In  the  case  of  partitions,  those  of  terra  cotta  tiling  were  eveify- 
where  cracked  and  opened.  It  amounted  to  practical  destruction  in 
most  cases.  In  this  case,  earthquake  damage  can  be  distinguish^ 
from  fire  damage.  Partitions  of  metal  studs  and  lath  suffered  le^, 
but  plaster  was  badly  cracked.  Nothing  seems  to  be  suggested  for 
a  partition,  in  which  the  plaster  would  not  be  destroyed. 

For  rear  walls,  reinforced  concrete  offers  the  best  solution,  thte 
reinforcing  members  being  tied  to  the  steel  frame.  A  facing  of 
brick  or  stone  could  be  backed  with  reinforced  concrete.  In  the 
case  of  stone,  the  parts  should  be  doweled  together,  and,  if  possible, 
all  tied  to  the  steel  frame.  Terra  cotta  as  a  facing  for  walls  is 
admirable,  in  this  respect,  as  it  offers  superior  facilities  for  tying 
it  to  the  steel  frame.  For  fire  and  parapet  walls,  the  steel  frame 
should  be  carried  up,  and  anchors  should  be  provided. 

Brick  chimneys,  large  and  small,  are  open  to  all  the  objections 
of  brick  walls,  only  in  a  more  marked  degree,  owing  to  their 
isolated  design.  Beinforced  cpncrete  seems  to  offer  the  best  method 
for  such  construction. 

Arches  with  voussoirs  are  not  able  to  resist  earthquakes.  The 
motion  opens  the  joints,  and  the  keystones  fall,  thus  thrusting 
aside  the  abutments.     Evidences  of  this  exist  everywhere. 

Finally,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  difference  in  workman- 
ship was  not  responsible  for  many  of  the  results.  While  it  is  true 
that  good  workmanship  gave  better  results  than  ordinary,  it  is 
still  the  opinion  of  the  writers  that  it  was  mainly  a  question  of 
design.  Agnews'  Asylum  was  of  brick,  laid  in  a  fair  grade  of 
lime  mortar.  Ten  miles  away,  on  similar  ground, .  St.  Patrick's 
Academy,  of  similar  design,  was  of  brick,  laid  in  lime  and  Port- 
land cement,  and  there  was  better  work  than  at  Agnews'.  The 
damage  at  the  latter  place  was  less  than  at  the  former,  but,  as 
far  as  use  was  concerned,  both  places  were  demolished.  The  tower 
at  St.  Patrick's  Academy  was  of  brick,  laid  entirely  in  Portland 
cement  mortar,  and  the  work  was  so  well  done  that  the  brickwork 
invariably  broke  through  the  bricks  and  not  at  the  joints;  yet  the 
tower  was  completely  destroyed;  in  fact,  it  was  the  worst  wrecked 
of  all  the  buildings  there. 

The  writers  simply  reiterate  the  statement  that,  speaking  gen- 
erally, buildings  of  brick  walls  and  wooden  interiors  cannot  be 
built  which  will  not  be  wrecked  in  a  severe  shock,  it  being  a  fault 
of  design  and  not  of  materials  or  workmanship. 

III. — The  Fire  Damage. 

Within  half  an  hour  after  the  earthquake  shock,  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  San  Francisco  had  notice  of  fifty-two  different  fires. 
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It  is  probable  that  others  had  started.  The  fire  lasted  three  days, 
being  finally  stopped  by  dynamite,  wide  streets,  and  individual 
efforts.  The  wharves  of  the  city  were  saved  by  State  and  United 
States  Navy  tugs.  Only  a  portion  of  the  residence  district  was 
saved.  Some  isolated  fires  were  extinguished  by  the  Fire  De|>art- 
ment,  using  water  in  the  dead  ends  of  mains.  The  destruction  of 
the  supply  mains,  described  in  another  Tepori,  was  complete,  and 
hence  the  entire  fire  burned  without  interference.  The  area  de- 
stroyed was  a  trifle  in  excess  of  4  sq.  miles.  It  was  entirely  covered 
with  buildings,  excepting  where  there  were  limiber  yards.  A  few 
isolated  blocks  escaped,  but  they  are  of  no  interest  in  conneetion 
with  this  report. 

In  commenting  upon  the  destruction  by  this  fire»  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  no  water  was  used  on  any  of  the  matetiak 
Hence,  in  some  cases,  the  damage  is  less  than  it  might  have  been 
had  water  reached  the  materials  while  they  were  hot. 

Of  the  buildings  within  the  burned  area,  estimated  at  nearly 
20  000,  only  those  given  in  Tables  1  and  2 — some  50  or  60 — ^remain 
standing.  All  others  are  completely  destroyed,  only  some  brick 
walls  standing  here  and  there.  Unless  one  has  been  an  eye-witness, 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  how  all  materials  that  men  make  into  the 
shape  of  buildings  can  be  so  utterly  destroyed  in  a  general  cen* 
fiagration.  With  two  exceptions — the  Kohl  and  Atlas  Buildings- 
all  the  buildings  in  Tables  1  and  2  were  completely  burned  in  the 
interior,  only  the  frame  remaining. 

All  the  business  center  of  •  the  City  of  Santa  Kosa  was  de- 
stroyed, but  as  only  buildings  of  Type  2  were  burned,  nothing  addi- 
tional can  be  learned  there,  and  no  further  mention  will  be  made 
of  this  place. 

It  would  be  well  to  state  here  that  when  the  phrase  "complete 
destruction"  is  used,  it  means  that  the  part  is  destroyed  so  that  it 
is  unfit  for  further  use.  Under  this,  a  disintegrated  terra  cotta 
fioor,  or  a  leaning  brick  wall,  or  a  bent  steel  beam  is  destroyed, 
even  if  the  part  may  be  again  reshaped  and  used. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to.  describe  in  detail  the  amount 
of  destruction  of  any  one  building.  Cases  will  be  cited  illustrating 
various  points.  It  is  believed  that  a  description  of  the  fire  effects 
on  different  materials  and  upon  their  combination  will  be  of 
more  real  interest.  Reference  will  only  be  made  to  buildings  of 
Types  3  and  4.  Types  1  and  2  were  completely  destroyed,  and  Type 
6  had  no  example  of  moment.  In  Type  2,  the  city  ordinance  al- 
lowed buildings  100  ft.  high,  if  lathed  with  metal;  and  of  82  ft.. 
if  with  wooden  lath.  No  evidence  is  offered  regarding  thi3,  as 
they  were  all  destroyed. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  definition  of  "complete  destruction.'*  it 
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can  be  said  that  all  materials  were  destroyed  when  directly  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  for  any  length  of  time.  Brick,  terra  cotta,  granite, 
marble,  sandstone,  steel,  cast  iron,  concrete,  plaster,  cement,  timber 
— all  failed.  Especial  emphasis  is  placed  on  this  point.  Anyone 
with  an  interest  in  any  one  material  can  find  evidence  to  support 
a  claim  for  it;  yet,  impartial  observation  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that,  when  a  material  was  subjected  to  what  would  be  considered 
a  test  fire,  it  was  destroyed. 

Front  Walls. — All  ordinary  methods  of  construction  were  ex- 
posed to  the  fire.  Granite  suffered  more  than  any  other  stone, 
spalling  badly  wherever  exposed.  Marble  fared  nearly  as  badly,  and 
sandstone  slightly  less.  With  all,  there  was  complete  destruction. 
No  limestone  fronts  had  been  used.  Of  the  terra  cotta  fronts,  most 
were  destroyed,  for  instance,  the  Bullock  and  Jones  Building. 
Glazed  terra  cotta  blocks,  used  in  court  walls,  were  generally  cracked. 
Terra  cotta  brick  spalled  everywhere.  The  walls  of  the  Mills  and 
Merchants'  Exchange  Buildings  are  to  be  removed.  Moulded 
terra  cotta  brick  and  pressed  brick  withstood  the  fire  best  of  all, 
but  were  spalled  where  much  exposed.  Terra  cotta  brick  with 
rounded  comers  fared  best,  sharp  edges  cracking  off. 

Either  stone,  brick  or  terra  cotta  was  used  around  windows, 
and  here  the  damage  was  the  worst.  In  relation  to  this,  it  may  be 
said  that  terra  cotta  is  deceptive,  in  that  it  retains  its  form  after 
being  destroyed.  Many  fronts,  apparently  in  good  order,  must  be 
removed.  In  the  Mills  Building,  there  was  hardly  a  window  open- 
ing in  which  the  terra  cotta  siUs,  jambs  and  heads  were  not  badly 
cracked.  From  the  street,  they  had  the  appearance  of  being  in  good 
order.  Walls  of  ordinary  red  brick  and  mortar  were  destroyed  in 
many  cases,  especially  in  buildings  of  Type  2,  where  the  fall  of 
the  interior  frame  pulled  down  the  wall.  There  are  many  in- 
stances of  the  integrity  of  such  walls,  especially  at  comers;  while 
many  of  them  were  injured  in  the  earthquake,  it  is  not  believed 
that  this  was  a  factor  of  much  importance  in  the  fire.  The  dam- 
age to  standing  walls  in  all  buildings  was  the  spalling  of  the  red 
brick,  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  1  in. 

Foundations. — No  foundations  were  found  injured  by  the  fire. 
Floors. — Only  two  kinds  of  floors  were  exposed:  terra  cotta  and 
concrete.  Of  the  two,  terra  cotta  suffered  the  more,  being  in  all 
cases,  where  directly  exposed,  completely  destroyed.  Terra  cotta 
floors,  built  with  flat  arches  and  with  plaster  applied  directly,  were 
all  destroyed.  The  general  effect  was  a  spalling  of  the  lower  sec- 
tion of  the  tile  structure  and  a  disintegration  of  the  mortar  joints. 
The  tile  also  became  brittle,  breaking  with  a  slight  blow.  All  terra 
cotta  was  of  the  dense  type,  no  porous  tile  being  used.  In  the 
James  Flood  Building,  tile  arches  were  used,  being  of  the  regular 
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arch  construction.  They  were  covered  with  4  in.  of  concrete,  and 
protected  by  a  wire-lath  ceiling.  They  escaped  injury  except  where 
the  ceiling  lath  fell,  and  there  the  lower  layer  spalled  off. 

Concrete  floore  generally  had  hung  ceilings,  and,  where  ^us 
protected,  were  uninjured.  Where  exposed,  the  concrete  is  in  moit 
cases  destroyed,  for  instance,  in  the  Sloan,  Rialto,  and  Aionaon 
Buildings,  and  the  Crocker  Warehouse.  The  concrete  is  dry,  and 
while  in  many  cases  hard,  yet  all  the  water  has  been  burned  out 
and  it  may  be  said  to  be  destroyed,  even  if  able  to  support  weights. 
Floor  coverings  of  wood  invariably  burned,  adding  to  the  de8tra^ 
tion.  Sleepers  were  generally  burned.  Surfaces  of  cement  mortir 
fared  much  better,  the  linoleum  covering  remaining  practictlly 
intact. 

Partitions* — Partitions  were  of  terra  cotta  tile,  and  of  wire- 
lath  and  plaster,  either  solid  or  hollow.  All  kinds  were  destroyed. 
In  the  tile  partitions  the  mortar  joints  were  disintegrated,  the 
plaster  was  destroyed,  and  the  tiles  were  made  brittle.  One  oould 
pull  down  with  the  hand  any  partition  in  the  Mills  Building,  all 
of  which  were  of  tile.  Metal  lath  and  plaster  partitions  were  com- 
pletely wrecked,  but  the  lath  might  be  considered  as  salvage.  The 
use  of  wooden  grounds  around  doors  and  transoms  helped  the  de- 
struction, but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  would  have  prevente*!  die 
damage. 

Steel  Frame, — The  steel  frames  were  the  least  injured  of  any 
part  of  the  various  structures.  Where  properly  protected,  there 
was  no  injury.  Where  the  protection  was  faulty,  or  where  there 
was  none,  the  destruction  was  complete. 

Cast-iron  columns  were  used  in  a  few  buildings  of  T>i»e  3, 
As  a  rule,  not  as  much  care  was  taken  to  protect  them  as  iu  the 
case  of  steel  columns.  Numbers  of  cases  have  been  observed  of 
the  melting  of  cast-iron  columns,  especially  lugs,  in  buildings  of 
Type  2.  In  Type  3,  the  most  conspicuous  example  is  that  of  the 
Sloan  Building,  used  as  a  carpet  and  furniture  store.  A  number 
of  columns  in  the  basement,  covered  with  one  layer  of  lath  and 
plaster,  melted  so  that  the  metal  ran  together  into  a  lump,  lower- 
ing the  floors  from  1  to  4  ft.,  and  completely  wrecking  the  build- 
ing. The  basement  was  full  of  linoleum.  In  the  Wells  FaifO 
Building,  with  cast-iron  columns  protected  by  double  lath  and 
plaster,  and  used  as  offices,  no  damage  resulted. 

Steel  columns  fared  about  the  same.  In  the  Fairmount  Hotel 
probably  25%  of  the  columns  was  destroyed.  These  coliunns  had 
practically  no  protection,  being  built  in  between  lath  and  plaster 
partitions.  These  partitions  had  interior  blind  spaces  of  from  6 
to  18  in.  in  width,  and,  in  many  of  the  wall  columns,  the  space  ex- 
tended from  the  first  floor  to  the  roof.     To  stiffen  the  partitioxn^ 
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Studding  of  timber,  2  by  4-in.,  4  by  4-in.,  and  4  by  6-in.,  was  used 
everywhere.  The  burning  of  the  timber  directly  against  the  un- 
protected column,  in  additon  to  the  general  fire,  destroyed  it. 

In  the  Hotel  Alexander  an  apology  of  wire  lath  and  plaster 
was  used  as  a  fire-proofing.  It  was  cut  into  everywhere  for  door 
frames;  and  thirty-nine  column  sections  were  destroyed.  In  the 
Aronson  Building,  the  terra  cotta  fire-proofing  fell  away,  and  ten 
colimin  sections  were  buckled.  One  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in 
the  Mills  Building,  and  several  columns  were  bent,  for  the  same 
reason.  One  column  section  was  similarly  wrecked  in  the  Crocker 
Building,  and  two  sections  were  bent  in  the  St.  Francis  Hotel, 
where  the  tile  fire-proofing  had  been  cut  away  to  allow  the  placing 
of  rolling  doors.  It  may  be  stated  that  every  instance  of  failure 
can  be  thus  explained. 

Steel  beams  and  girders  were  bent  where  unprotected,  but  re- 
mained uninjured  otherwise.  Much  of  the  injury  was  suffered  in 
first  floors;  basements  and  sidewalk  beams,  as  a  rule,  having  the 
lower  flanges  unprotected.  Comment  on  protection  is  offered  below. 
Most  roofs  were  simply  of  beam  construction,  similar  to  the 
floors,  but  the  damage  was  generally  less,  owing  to  the  protection 
afforded  by  hung  ceilings.  The  trusses  in  the  Mutual  Life  Build- 
ing were  covered  with  tile,  which  failed  to  protect,  allowing  the 
trusses  to  fall  and  damaging  the  supporting  columns.  A  number 
of  roofs  were  destroyed  from  lack  of  adequate  protection,  generally, 
where  made  of  terra  cotta,  the  Crocker  and  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  Buildings  being  examples. 

Ceilings, — Where  ceilings  were  made  by  plastering  directly  upon 
terra  cotta,  flat  floor  arches,  they  were  completely  destroyed. 
Where  metal-lath,  hung  ceilings  were  used,  the  plaster  was  de- 
stroyed, but  the  lath  generally  remained  in  place,  and  was  not 
damaged.  Where  copper  wire  was  used  to  fasten  the  wire  lath 
it  failed,  dropping  the  ceiling.    Such  wire  should  never  be  used. 

Miscellaneous. — ^Vaults  in  oflfices,  where  made  with  doors  set 
in  a  terra  cotta,  or  wire-lath  and  plaster  box,  failed  everywhere, 
the  contents  being  burned.  Vaults  made  with  an  iron  box  covered 
by  fire-proofing  fared  much  better.  Safe  deposit  vaults  in  the 
basements  of  banks  were  uninjured,  which  suggests  similar  devices 
for  the  tenants  of  large  buildings. 

All  plaster  was  destroyed.  Marble  tiling  for  floors  was  a  com- 
plete failure.  Marble  treads  for  stairs  failed,  as  also  all  wains- 
coting of  that  material,  the  marble  being  calcined. 

Wire-glass  covering  of  skylights  resisted  the  fire  well,  except 
where  the  glass  melted.  Temperatures  that  melted  glass  were 
reached  everywhere. 

Metal-covered  window  frames,  doors,  and  door  frames  were  used 
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in  the  Kohl  Building,  the  upper  6  stories  of  which  were  not 
hurned.  No  opinion  is  offered,  except  that  this  building  was  not 
much  exposed,  the  glass  of  the  exterior  windows  not  being  even 
cracked.  The  metal  trim  undoubtedly  acted  to  deter  the  spread 
of  fire  within  the  building. 

Steel  shutters  were  used  in  the  Telephone  Building,  but  it  was 
completely  burned.  It  is  claimed  that  the  fire  entered  through 
some  unprotected  windows. 

Elevators  grilles  were  generally  destroyed,  together  with  the  cages 
and  machinery  above  the  basement. 

Some  question  may  arise  as  to  the  temperatures  during  the 
fire.  Glass  was  melted  everywhere.  The  softening  of  cast-iron 
columns  in  the  Sloan  Building  has  been  referred  to.  There  were 
numbers  of  cases  of  the  actual  melting  of  cast-iron  columns,  and 
in  many  buildings  steel  was  melted.  Cases  of  the  latter  were 
observed  in  a  dry-goods  store,  where  numbers  of  X-beama  were 
fused;  and  also  in  a  machine-shop,  where  steel  rods  were  foaed. 

Conclusions, — ^Any  deductions  from  the  fire  must  be  those 
based  upon  a  general  conflagration,  and  not  those  of  an  isolated 
fire.  In  view  of  the  complete  destruction  of  all  materials  it  be- 
comes a  question  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  make  a  building 
fire-proof. 

San  Francisco  was  built  probably  in  about  the  same  way  as 
other  cities.  It  is  an  error  to  say  that  it  was  a  wooden-frame  city, 
as  the  business  district  was  generally  composed  of  buildings  with 
brick  walls.  In  among  these  had  been  constructed  the  so-called 
fire-proof  structures,  exposed  on  all  sides  to  danger  by  the  burning 
of  the  inflammable  structures  around  them. 

The  only  statement  that  can  be  offered  is  that  the  best  insurance 
for  buildings  would  be  the  isolation  of  a  district  containing  noth- 
ing but  fire-proof  structures.  A  general  conflagration  would  then 
be  impossible.  Manifestly,  this  is  impossible  in  San  Francisco, 
where  business  must  be  resumed  with  the  least  cost.  In  many 
cities,  it  would  be  good  insurance  for  men  owning  large  buildings 
to  combine  to  buy  out  old  and  inflammable  structures,  either  de- 
molishing or  rebuilding  them.  Otherwise,  there  remains  th€ 
danger  of  general  conflagrations,  such  as  those  at  Baltimore  and 
San  Francisco,  in  which  fire-proof  buildings  will  be  injured  from 
30  to  60  per  cent. 

Turning  to  the  individual  building,  the  question  of  the  exterior 
vails  must  bo  settled.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  choice  of 
material.  Architectural  considerations  demand  the  use  of  hrick, 
terra  cotta,  or  stone.  With  a  steel  frame  supporting  the  walk  at 
each  story,  any  local  fire  will  destroy  the  nearby  facing,  but  it 
mav  be  removed  without  damage  to  adjoining  parts.     This  cannot 
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be  done  when  walls  are  self-supporting  and  the  facing  acts  as  a 
part  of  the  wall.  This  risk  of  damage  must  always  be  carried, 
gradually  becoming  less  as  inflanmiable  buildings  are  eliminated. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  steel  frame  is  adequate  for  all  its 
purposes,  but  it  must  be  protected.  This  brings  up  the  general  sub- 
ject of  fire-proofing,  in  which  is  involved  the  construction  of  floors 
and  partitions,  and  ceiling  and  column  protection.  Where  any 
reasonable  protection  was  given  the  steel  frames  of  buildings  in 
San  Francisco,  the  steel  was  uninjured,  and  hence  the  writers  feel 
warranted  in  stating  that  it  is  possible  to  protect  such  a  frame  so 
that  it  will  pass  uninjured  through  a  fire  that  consumes  all  parts 
that  can  burn. 

It  was  stated  previously  that  all  materials  were  destroyed  by 
fire;  it  follows,  from  this,  that  the  destruction  of  fire-proofing  must 
be  expected,  and  that  it  will  have  to  be  restored  after  a  fire.  It 
becomes  a  question,  then,  of  selecting  the  material  that  will  stand 
up  best,  for  the  fire-proofing  must  retain  its  form,  even  if  destroyed. 

In  the  writers'  judgment,  the  column  should  be  of  a  closed 
form,  such  as  channels  and  plates.  This  is  preferable  to  latticed 
columns.'  For  columns,  the  fire-proofing  that  will  stand  up  best 
is  red  brick  set  in  Portland  cement  mortar.  Equal  to  this  is  a 
casing  of  solid  concrete  at  least  4  in.  thick,  with  a  mesh  of  rein- 
forcing metal.  Examples  were  found  in  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  and 
Shreve  Building,  where  the  concrete  was  uninjured.  In  the  Fuller 
Building,  which  was  used  as  a  paint  and  oil  warehouse,  the  floors 
were  of  wood,  and  the  columns  were  covered  with  from  4  to  6  in. 
of  concrete.  This  protection  held  in  place  when  the  columns  fell. 
It  was  completely  destroyed,  but  the  column  shafts  were  protected. 
Next  in  order,  and  of  equal  merit  as  far  as  examples  show,  is  the 
double  wire-lath  and  plaster  protection,  which,  in  the  Wells  Fargo 
Building,  afforded  complete  protection.  In  many  buildings, 
columns  were  protected  by  one  layer  of  lath  and  plaster,  directly 
applied,  and  then  the  entire  column,  with  pipes,  etc.,  was  enclosed 
by  the  regular  partition.  This  afforded  complete  protection,  and 
the  Merchants'  Exchange  and  Kohl  Buildings  are  examples.  The 
examples  of  the  Fairmount  and  Alexander  Hotels  are  not  included, 
as  obvious  defects  in  design  and  execution  warrant  the  statement 
tLat  the  columns  in  these  buildings  were  practically  unprotected. 
The  same  remark  also  applies  to  the  melted  cast-iron  columns  of 
the  Sloan  Building. 

The  remaining  examples  of  column  failures  must  be  laid  to 
the  failure  of  terra  cotta  tile.  The  work  in  the  Mills,  Crocker,  and 
Aronson  Buildings  was  well  done,  but  in  all,  and  in  the  latter  case 
especially,  it  failed  utterly  to  afford  complete  protection.  As  the 
failure  of  one  column  section  means  the  practical  destruction  of  all 
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floors  supported  by  that  column,  the  results  are  serious.  In  justice 
to  the  terra  cotta  tile,  it  must  be  said  that  in  the  St.  Francis  Hotel, 
the  Union  Trust,  and  some  other  buildings,  it  stood  up  well  enough 
4o  protect  the  columns.  The  writers  believe,  however,  that  it  is 
the  least  valuable  of  all  materials  commonly  used  for  fire-proofing. 

For  floor  construction,  some  form  of  reinforced  concrete  is  far 
preferable  to  tile.  In  all  cases  the  record  of  concrete  is  better  than 
that  of  tile.  Connected  with  this  is  the  protection  of  the  lower 
flanges  of  beams  and  girders.  The  fire  shows  that  a  cover  of  lath 
and  plaster  directly  upon  the  flange,  protected  again  by  the  sus- 
pended ceiling,  is  the  best.  The  layer  of  plaster  alone  on  the 
flange  will  not  protect.  Neither  will  the  thin  piece  of  terra  cotta 
strapped  on.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  one  of  the  most  obvious 
lessons  taught  by  this  fire  is  the  protection  to  concrete  floors  and 
floor  beams  by  the  suspended  ceiling  of  lath  and  plaster.  In  all 
cases  where  used,  it  afforded  complete  protection.  Where  not  used, 
concrete  was  destroyed  and  beams  were  distorted. 

The  subject  of  partitions  is  bound  up  with  that  of  column  pro- 
tection. Terra  cotta  tiles  are  inferior  to  lath  and  plaster,  although 
both  were  destroyed.  A  partition  may  be  destroyed,  but,  if  it 
stands,  it  impedes  the  spread  of  fire,  and,  in  this  light,  the  lath 
and  plaster  type  is  superior  to  tile.  It  should  be  possible  to  con- 
struct better  partitions,  but  as  yet  no  better  ones  have  been  offered. 

A  logical  deduction  from  the  statement  that  all  materials  were 
destroyed  is  the  conclusion  that  all  structural  parts  of  a  building, 
of  whatever  material  constructed,  must  be  protected  by  another 
material  which  will  be  a  more  or  less  complete  loss  in  a  fire.  This 
applies  to  a  steel  frame,  to  floors  of  any  type,  and  to  roofs.  It  is 
impossible  to  protect  some  parts,  such  as  fronts,  partitions,  and 
other  parts  directly  exposed.  The  floors  and  frame  constitute  the 
structural  parts,  failure  of  which  means  destruction  of  the  build- 
ing. All  such  should  be  fire-proofed.  This  remark  applies  with 
equal  force  to  buildings  with  reinforced  concrete  columns,  girders, 
beams  and  floors.  As  integral  structural  parts,  they  should  be  fire- 
proofed  as  well  as  similar  members  of  a  steel-frame  structure,  for 
concrete  is  destroyed  by  fire  nearly  as  quickly  as  steel. 

No  further  comment  is  offered,  except  the  following.  Buildings 
with  wooden  floors  will  be  completely  destroyed  in  a  fire.  Such 
parts  as  metal  trim,  wire-glass,  and  steel  shutters,  were  not  used 
to  sufficient  extent  to  warrant  any  definite  conclusions,  except  to 
say  that  what  showing  there  was  was  favorable.  Whether  this  ex- 
pense is  warranted  was  not  determined.  Bad  work  and  indifferent 
construction  will  cause  any  material  to  fail.  Good  work  will  enable 
a  poor  material  to  stand  up.  Fire-proofing  should  be  continuous, 
s\nd  at  no  place  should  it  be  cut  into  for  the  passage  of  pipes,  etc 
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The  subject  of  pipes  should  be  treated  as  it  deserves,  and  proper 
ducts  and  shafts  should  be  provided^  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
be  placed  anywhere,  where  they  will  give  the  least  trouble. 

It  is  hoped  that  comment  will  be  received  on  this  report,  but  it 
IS  trusted  that  it  will  be  in  the  nature  of  criticism,  and  not  in  the 
way  of  advocacy  of  some  one  form  of  construction.* 

*  Tbls  report  was  accompanied  by  122  photographs,  from  which  84  have  been  selected 
for  reproduction.    They  are  shown  in  Plates  XIX  to  XXXIII. 


1 
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APPENDIX    C. 


REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON  THE   EFFECT  OF   THE 
EARTHQUAKE  ON  WATER-WORKS  STRUCTURES. 


I 


Committee  : 
Arthur  L.  Adams^  Charles  D.  Marx^  Charles  B.  Winq,  C. 
MooRE^  Charles  Gilman  Hyde^  C.  E.  Gilman^  Geobqb  L. 
Dillman,  Frakkun  Riffle,  Philip  E.  Habbouk. 


The  purpose  of  the  investigation  which  has  heen  made  the 
of  this  report  has  been  to  ascertain  the  ability  of  the  various 
of  structures  ordinarily  used  in  the  development  and  distribntic 
of  water  supplies  to  withstand  the  violent  shock  of  earthquake  8U< 
as  that  which  occurred  in  the  coastal  region  of  Central  Califoi 
on  the  morning  of  April  18th,  1906;  and  to  draw  such  oonclusioi 
for  improvement  of  design  and  for  such  increase  of  caution 
confidence  in  the  acceptance  of  established  usages  as  the  lesi 
seem  to  warrant. 

In  this  report,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  describe  in  detail, 
even  mention,  all  the  many  structures  appertaining  to  the  varioi 
systems  of  works  in  use  for  supplying  water  within  the  great  areftl 
violently  shaken.  The  prime  purpose  will  best  be  subserved  bj 
taking  up  the  various  most  important  classes  of  structures*  and  bf 
setting  forth,  in  the  case  of  each,  such  information  as  the  GoiBi*[ 
mittee  has  been  able  to  obtain,  and  any  conclusions  which  it  feds 
warranted  in  drawing  therefrom. 

The  classes  of  structures  considered  are:  Earth  Dams,  Concrete 
Dams,  Distributing  Reservoirs,  Pumping  Stations,  Elevated  Tanb 
and  Stand-pipes,  and  Pipe  Lines, 

The  locations  of  the  important  structures  mentioned  herein- 
after, and  their  position  with  reference  to  the  geologic  faultiz2g 
where  the  movement  originated,  are  indicated  on  Plate  xyxiv. 

Earth  Dams. — Centered  about  San  Francisco  there  are  serenJ 
of  the  greatest  earthen  dams  in  the  world.  On  the  peninsnlt 
south  of  San  Francisco,  between  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  immediately  along  the  fault  line  or  adjoining  it,  are 
three  belonging  to  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  and  used 
as  parts  of  the  system  supplying  San  Francisco  with  water.  These 
ore  the  Pilarcitos,  the  San  Andreas,  and  the  Upper  Crystal  Springs 
Dams. 

As  the  permanent  longitudinal  displacement  along  the  fault 
line  in  this  region  is  from  6  to  7  ft.,  all  these  dams  must  hMTB 
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been  shaken  terrifically,  especially  the  two  which  are  directly  on  the 
fault  line. 

The  Pilarcitos  Dam  is  640  ft.  long  on  the  top,  and  95  ft.  high; 
it  has  a  top  width  of  24  ft.  and  slopes  of  2  to  1  on  both  sides.  It 
has  a  puddle  core,  24  ft.  thick,  extending  from  40  ft.  below  the 
bottom  to  the  water  level,  and  was  built  in  1864-66.  It  is  If 
miles  westward  from  the  line  of  fracture.  This  dam  was  not 
injured. 

The  San  Andreas  Dam  is  800  ft.  long,  93  ft.  high,  and  is  of 
the  same  general  type  as  the  Pilarcitos  Dam.  It  was  built  in 
1868-70.  The  fault  line  passed  across  its  east  end,  intersecting 
a  natural  ridge  which  was  made  a  part  of  the  dam  at  this  point 
The  surface  disturbance  here  was  apparent  over  a  width  of  about 
160  ft.  One  of  the  cracks,  without  injury  to  the  structure,  inter- 
sected an  inlet  culvert  built  of  concrete  in  which  railroad  iron 
was  embedded.  The  brick-lined  tunnel  leading  from  the  waste  over- 
flow was  intersected  by  the  fault  line,  and  was  fractured  and  off- 
set in  the  general  movement.  The  main  body  of  the  dam  shows  a 
crack,  from  2  to  3  in.  in  width,  extending  longitudinally  along  the 
center  line  for  the  entire  length  of  the  dam.  Some  slight  cracking 
in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  dam  also  occurred.  No  leakage 
through  the  dam  resulted,  and  the  earth  structure  may  be  regarded 
as  wholly  uninjured. 

The  Upper  Crystal  Springs  Dam  is  about  75  ft.  high,  some  600 
or  700  ft.  long,  and  was  built  in  1878.  It  is  of  the  same  general 
type  as  the  dams  previously  described.  The  original  purpose  of 
its  construction  is  now  changed,  and  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake 
the  water  was  at  the  same  elevation  on  each  side  of  it,  so  that  it 
was  not  resisting  any  unbalanced  pressure.  This  dam  was  crossed 
by  the  fault  line  at  a  point  east  of  the  center,  and  the  two  parts 
were  offset  about  6  or  7  ft.  The  fences  on  either  side  of  the  road 
passing  along  the  top  of  the  dam  were  straight  prior  to  the  dis- 
turbance. The  top  of  the  dam  shows  many  longitudinal  and 
transverse  cracks.  The  former,  while  not  continuous,  appear  along 
the  entire  length,  being  especially  noticeable  on  the  slopes.  One 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  XXXV.  Some  years  ago  this  dam  was 
raised  quite  a  number  of  feet,  in  order  to  improve  the  grades  of 
the  county  road  which  traverses  it.  This  work  is  said  to  have  been 
done  with  much  less  care  than  would  have  been  exercised  had  the 
upper  part  been  intended  for  use  as  a  dam.  This  condition,  and 
the  high  line  of  saturation  resulting  from  its  being  submerged  on 
both  slopes,  are  accountable,  no  doubt  in  large  part,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  longitudinal  cracks  through  a  tendency  of  the  slopes  to 
take  a  flatter  inclination  when  subjected  to  a  violent  shaking.  To 
what  extent  the  ability  of  the  structure  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
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water  has  been  affected  cannot  be  determined  under  the  cixcum- 
stances ;  but  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  apparent  injorieB  are  not 
so  severe  as  to  indicate  that  there  would  have  been  serious  danger 
of  failure  had  it  been  acting  as  a  true  dam  in  service. 

In  addition  to  these  structures,  much  interest  attaches  to  the 
two  smaller  dams  which,  by  closing  each  end  of  a  saddle  depreeaioo* 
form  the  Saratoga  Beservoir  of  the  San  Jos^  Water  Company, 
located  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  between  Saratoga  and  Lot 
Gatos.     The  fault  line  runs  directly  through  this  reservoir,  and 
crosses  both  dams  approximately  at  right  angles.    Near  the  east 
end   of   the   North   Dam   transverse   cracks   are   found   extending 
through  the  body  of  the  dam.  Fig.  2,  Plate  XXXV,  shows  the  cra^ 
on  the  wet  slope  of  the  North  Dam.    There  was  also  a  longitudinal 
crack  through  the  dam,  and  some  settlement  of  the  inner  slope.    A 
transverse  crack  near  the  fault  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  XXXVL 
Though  the  reservoir  was  apparently  full  at  the  time,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  &nS  water  escaped  through  the  North  Dam. 

At  the  south  end,  the  fault  line  crosses  both  the  dam  and  a 
10-in.  cast-iron  outlet  pipe,  which  seems  to  have  been  shattered. 
A  joint  near  the  outer  toe  of  the  dam  was  also  pulled  apart.  These 
pipe  ruptures  resulted  in  emptying  the  reservoir  and  washing  out 
a  considerable  quantity  of  material  from  the  South  Dam,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  Plate  XXXVI. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  in  connection  with 
the  works  of  the  Contra  Costa  Water  Company,  supplying  the 
Cities  of  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  Alameda  with  water,  are  two  very 
high  earthen  dams  known  as  the  San  Leandro  or  Lake  Chabot  Dam 
and  the  Temescal  Dam.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  third,  of 
very  recent  construction,  known  as  the  Piedmont  Dam. 

The  £rst  of  these  dams  was  built  in  1874-75,  and  is  still  the 
highest  earthen  dam  in  the  world,  the  top  being  12^7  ft.  above  the 
original  surface  on  the  center  line.  On  April  18th  the  lake  created 
by  this  dam  was  full  to  overflowing.  The  earthquake  shock  cansed 
waves  3^  ft.  high  to  break  against  the  dam  and  pass  over  the  spill- 
ways. Neither  the  dam  nor  any  of  its  appurtenant  structures  were 
injured;  nor  were  there  left  any  evidences  of  its  rough  treatment. 
The  Temescal  Dam  is  105  ft.  high,  and  was  built  in  1868.  It 
was  entirely  uninjured. 

The  Piedmont  Dam  is  a  new  structure,  260  ft.  long -on  tqp,  45 
ft.  high  at  the  inner  toe,  and  65  ft.  high  at  the  outer  toe,  with 
inner  and  outer  slopes  of  2  to  1.  The  inner  slope  was  covered  with 
6  in.  of  concrete,  with  cement-plaster  finish  in  lieu  of  the  customary 
rip-rap,  the  concrete  being  placed  in  squares  separated  by  M- 
phaltnm  joints.  The  structure  had  been  completed  only  a  few 
months,   and  had  just  been   filled  for  the  first  time.     The  roufiji 
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shakinfiT  it  received  had  the  effect  of  settling  it  about  6  in.  at  the 
center  and  producing  a  few  small  transverse  and  longitudinal  cracks 
uear  one  end  of  the  dam.  No  cracking  of  the  concrete,  and  no 
material  injury  of  any  character  resulted. 

All  these  dams  were  constructed  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
spreading  in  thin  layers,  wetting,  and  rolling.  Against  the  outer 
slopes  of  the  San  Leandro  and  Temescal  Dams  had  been  deposited,, 
by  sluicing,  a  large  additional  quantity  of  material.  These  two  dams 
have  puddle  heart- walls.  The  Piedmont  Dam  is  built  without  a 
heart-wall  of  any  kind,  but  the  better  grade  of  material  had  been 
placed  adjacent  to  the  upper  slope. 

Concrete  Dams. — The  only  large  masonry  dams  in  the  region 
seriously  shaken  are  the  great  concrete  dam  near  San  Mateo  known 
as  the  San  Mateo  or  Crystal  Springs  Dam,  and  the  Partola  or 
Searsville  Dam.  The  former,  is  a  part  of  the  system  supplying  San 
Francisco,  and  the  latter  is  a  part  of  the  system  supplying  Stan- 
ford University.  That  at  San  Mateo  is  one  of  the  great  dams  of 
the  world,  its  projected  height  being  170  ft.,  with  a  finished  width 
at  top  of  25  ft.,  and  a  thickness  at  base  of  176  ft.  Its  present 
height  is  146  ft.    Its  length  when  completed  will  be  680  ft. 

The  Partola  Dam  is  a  much  smaller  concrete  structure,  at  pres- 
ent 50  ft.  in  height,  though  projected  to  a  considerable  additional 
height. 

Both  are  built  of  irregular,  interlocked  blocks,  formed  in  place, 
but  are  substantially  monolithic.  Each  stands  about  parallel  to 
the  fault  line  and  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  it.  Neither 
structure  gives  any  evidence  of  injury  in  any  particular.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  they  would  have  been  affected  had  they  stood 
at  right  angles  with  the  fault  line  and  had  they  been  intersected 
by  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earthen  dams  previously  described.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  had  they  been  sheared  through 
vertically  and  offset,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earthen  dams,  or  had 
they  been  torn  up  as  to  their  foundations,  nothing  worse  would  have 
occurred  than  the  gradual  loss  of  the  water  from  the  reservoir,  as 
both  structures  are  designed  with  heavy  gravity  sections. 

Distributing  Reservoirs, — Of  the  numerous  distributing  reser- 
voirs in  use  in  the  disturbed  region,  most  of  which  are  lined  with 
brick,  concrete,  concrete  and  asphalt,  or  with  clay  puddle  protected 
with  paving  stones,  the  Committee  has  heard  of  only  one  being 
injured.  This  was  the  reservoir  in  San  Francisco  known  as  Lake 
Honda,  a  structure  holding  about  33  000  000  gal.  This  structure 
was  formed  by  an  excavation  in  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  the  hills 
rising  all  about  it,  save  at  the  outlet.  The  natural  drainage  is  all 
diverted  around  it  through  a  brick-lined  tunnel.  Either  the  reser- 
voir has  been  dug  to  a  depth  well  below  the  original  natural  sur- 
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face,  even  at  the  outlet,  or  there  has  been  so  g^reat  a  volume  of 
waste  deposited  below  it,  that  it  is  practically  wholly  in  excava- 
tion, without  banks  on  any  side.  The  lining,  consisting  of  masonry 
of  various  classes,  was  broken  to  an  extent  calling  for  repairs. 

The  slope,  on  the  west  side  consisting  of  very  sandy  soil,  was 
supported  by  a  retaining  wall  which  constituted  the  side  of  the 
reservoir  basin.  This  wall  consisted  of  a  number  of  brick  buttresses 
between  which  were  horizontal  arches,  also  of  brick.  The  effect 
of  the  shock  was  to  rupture  this  retaining  wall,  which  failed  by 
shearing  near  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  although  irregular  cracks 
in  one  place  extended  to  the  top  of  the  wall. 

Pumping  Stations. — On  the  peninsula  between  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  there  are,  in  connection  with  the  San 
Francisco  Water- Works,  six  important  pumping  stations.  Two  of 
these  are  within  the  built-up  sections  of  San  Francisco,  one  is  at 
Lake  Merced,  one  at  Milbrae,  one  at  Belmont,  and  one  near  the 
San  Mateo  Dam.  These  stations  are  all  equipped  with  water-tube 
boilers  and  horizontal,  cross-compound,  crank  and  fly-wheel,  pump- 
ing engines  of  capacities  (save  for  the  last-mentioned  plant)  vary- 
ing in  different  engines  from  6  000  000  to  8  000  000  gal.  in  24  houis. 
Each  station  contains  a  number  of  pumps;  the  Belmont  Station, 
being  the  largest  in  total  capacity,  contains  five  pumping  engines. 

Save  for  the  two  Stations  in  the  built-up  sections  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, individual,  guyed,  steel  stacks  were  used;  and  the  buildings 
were  of  corrugated-iron  construction,  supported  on  timber  frames. 
Of  the  two  plants  in  San  Francisco,  one  was  housed  in  a  substantial 
brick  building,  and  the  other  in  an  old  structure  partly  brick  and 
partly  corrugated  iron;  and  both  were  supplied  with  brick  stacks. 

These  pumping  plants  did  not  suffer  any  material  damage 
affecting  their  serviceability,  probably  because  their  foundations 
were  sufficiently  massive  to  cause  important  units  to  move  as  a 
whole. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay  there  is  an  important 
pumping  station  from  which  about  one-third  of  the  water  supply 
for  the  cities  on  that  side  is  supplied.  It  is  on  the  marsh  land 
near  the  Bay  shore,  one  mile  west  of  Alvarado.  It  consists  of  two 
horizontal,  cross-compound,  crank  and  fly-wheel  engines,  each  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  5  000  000  gal.  per  day,  and  a  full  equipment  of 
boilers,  all  housed  in  a  brick  structure.  Individual,  guyed,  sted 
stacks  are  used.  The  engines,  boilers,  and  building  are  supported 
on  pile  and  concrete  foundations  of  excellent  construction.  Al- 
though the  brick  walls  of  a  part  of  the  building  were  damaged  so 
badly  as  to  require  reconstruction,  the  machinery  equipment  was 
not  damaged  in  any  particular. 

The  fuel-oil  tank,  having  a  capacity  of  30  000  gal.,  holding  at 
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the  time  about  20  000  gal.,  supported  by  a  timber  grillage  resting 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  an  elevation  of  about  3  ft.  above 
the  bed  of  a  creek  near  by,  was  so  violently  shaken  that  several 
thousand  gallons  of  oil  were  thrown  out,  the  roof  was  thrown  off, 
and  the  foundation  settled  about  2  ft.,  breaking  all  the  pipe  con- 
nections.   During  the  quake  the  channel  of  the  creek  disappeared, 
its  bottom  being  raised  to  the  general  level  of  the  adjoining  land. 
Elevated  Water-Tanks  and  Stand-Pipes, — At  Milbrae  and  Bel- 
mont, on  the  western  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  there  are  two 
stand-pipes  of  considerable  height  and  small  section,  stiffened  for 
their  entire  height  by  an  enclosing  braced  timber  tower.     These 
pil>es  are  used,  in  lieu  of  relief  valves,  to  control  the  pressures  at 
the  pumping  stations   of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  at 
these  places. 

At  Agnews  and,  Santa  Clara,  south  of  the  Bay,  there  were 
elevated  tanks,  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical  in  design.  They  con- 
sisted of  four  46  000-gal.  wooden  tanks  supported  on  a  steel  frame 
80  ft.  in  height. 

There  were  also  in  the  disturbed  area  many  other  structures  of 
less  magnitude,  consisting  of  wooden  tanks  supported  on  timber 
towers. 

Of  the  structures  connected  with  public  water-supply  works, 
of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  special  mention,  only  one  was 
wrecked,  although  many  low  tanks  used  for  road  sprinkling,  and 
others  for  locomotive  water  supply  on  the  railroads,  were  thrown 
down.  This  wrecked  tank  was  the  one  at  Santa  Clara,  previously 
mentioned.  Plates  XXXVII  and  XXXVIII  show  its  appearance 
during  construction  and  before  and  after  the  failure.  Concerning 
this  structure,  the  designing  engineer,  C.  E.  Moore,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.,  residing  at  Santa  Clara,  says: 

"At  Santa  Clara  the  shake  was  especially  violent  at  the  pumping 
station;  and  near  here  the  12-in.  supply  pipe  was  broken,  evidently 
by  the  upheaval.  The  pipe  was  shattered  at  the  top  and  the 
broken  bottom  so  telescoped  as  to  produce  an  overlap  of  1}  in. 
There  is  very  decided  evidence  of  wave  action  and  consequent 
vertical  motion.  The  10-in.  stand-pipe  leading  to  the  tanks  was 
lifted  out  of  its  connection  with  the  main,  stripping  the  threads 
connecting  it  to  a  cast-iron  flange. 

"The  water-tower  itself  was  wrecked,  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  testify  strongly  to  the  ability  of  a  steel  frame  to  withstand 
tremendous  wrenches. 

"The  tower  was  of  steel,  80  ft.  high,  and  was  made  up  of  six- 
teen Z-bar  columns,  four  rows  of  four  each,  carrying  four  rows 
of  plate  girders.  Resting  on  the  plate  girders  were  15-in.  X-beams 
forming  the  floor  system.  The  load  consisted  of  four  tanks  with 
a  total  capacity  of  180  000  gal.    At  the  time  of  the  disaster,  there 
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were  in  the  tanks  about  125  000  gal.  As  gathered  from  those  vbo 
observed  this  structure  at  the  time,  and  from  the  position  of  the 
parts,  the  action  was  about  as  follows: 

"The  structure  swayed  violently.  At  the  same  time  the  tanki 
lifted  from  their  setting  and  moved  toward  the  south  in  a  series 
of  lurches.  Finally,  the  two  south  tanks  shot  off  from  the  floor 
and  struck  the  ground,  about  76  ft.  from  the  tower.  The  two  north 
tanks  had  moved  to  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  floor.  The 
earthquake  was  then  practically  over.  The  structure  ceased  to 
sway,  and  stood  upright.  The  movement  of  the  tanks,  however,  had 
turned  over  some  of  the  floor  beams,  and,  being  unable  to  cany 
the  load  in  this  position,  they  were  bent  downward.  Their  ends 
slipped  from  their  support,  letting  fall  the  two  remaining  tanks, 
which  in  falling  wrecked  the  tower. 

^The  tanks  carried  with  them  the  lateral  bracing,  and  pulled 
down  the  columns.  On  the  north  side  many  of  the  columns  still 
stand  intact  with  all  lateral  and  sway-bracing  uninjured,  excepting 
the  top  story,  which  was  pulled  down  by  the  girders. 

"The  fall  took  place  several  seconds  after  the  shake  was  over; 
and  the  tanks  seemed  to  the  observers  to  settle  slowly  through  the 
floors. 

"The  structure  will  probably  be  rebuilt  along  the  original  lines, 
as  much  of  the  material  is  uninjured.  Additional  bracing,  how- 
ever, will  be  placed  between  the  girders  to  resist  overturning;  and, 
in  place  of  the  four  wooden  tanks,  will  be  substituted  one  large 
steel  tank  anchored  to  the  X -beams. 

"*  *  *  Had  these  features  been  embodied  in  the  original 
design,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  structure  would  now  be  stand- 
ing. The  possibility  of  such  movement  in  the  tanks,  however,  was 
never  contemplated  in  the  preparation  of  the  plans." 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  failure  is  evidently  the 
necessity  for  thorough  floor  bracing  and  the  secure  anchoring  of 
the  load,  as  Mr.  Moore  has  pointed  out.  With  such  precautions, 
it  seems  evident  that  such  structures  can  more  successfully  resist 
earthquake  shock  than  can  most  buildings. 

Pipe  Lines. — The  effect  of  the  earthquake  upon  pipe  lines  and 
conduits  generally  depends: 

First,  upon  the  character  of  the  foundation  in  which  the 
structure  is  placed,  as  to  whether  it  is  firm  and  un- 
yielding or  such  as  will  settle  or  displace  seriously 
under  violent  agitation,  such  for  instance  as  marsh, 
filled,  or  any  soft  alluvial  soil; 

Second,  upon  the  character  of  the  structures  supporting  the 
conduit  if  laid  above  ground;  and 

Third,  on  whether  the  structure  is  intersected  by  the  fault 
line. 

As  far  as  the  Committee  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  con- 
siderable damage  resulted  to  any  pipe  line  which  had  been  Wd 
ii*  firm  ground. 
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All  important  failures  occurred  either  where  they  were  supported 
al)OYe  the  ground  on  wooden  trestles;  where  the  shock  produced 
serious  and  unequal  settlement;  where  subject  to  the  suspicion  of 
having  been  strained  from  other  causes;  or  where  intersected  by  the 
fault  line. 

Of  the  three,  long,  riveted-iron,  pipe  lines  leading  from  storage 
reservoirs  into  San  Francisco,  the  middle  one,  36  in.  in  diameter, 
leading  from  San  Andreas  Reservoir,  was  fractured  at  one  point 
only.  This  was  at  Baden,  where  the  pipe  crossed  a  piece  of  marsh 
land  on  a  wooden  trestle.  A  slip  joint  had  been  provided  at  this 
point,  and  the  amount  of  movement  was  restricted  by  four  bolts 
attached  to  lugs  riveted  to  the  pipe  on  each  side  of  the  joint.  The 
J-in.  sheet  to  which  these  lugs  were  attached  was  torn  out.  Fig. 
1,  Plate  XXXIX,  shows  the  location  of  the  break  and  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  pipe  after  temporary  repairs  had  been  made. 

The  44-in.  pipe  leading  from  the  San  Mateo  or  Crystal. Springs 
Reservoir  into  San  Francisco  had  three  breaks  known  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Two  of  these  were  not  serious.  The  third  was  the  most  ex- 
tensive which  occurred  at  any  point  about  the  Bay,  save  those 
immediately  on  the  fault  line  hereinafter  mentioned.  This  was  at 
the  crossing  of  the  San  Bruno  Marsh*,  where,  for  a  distance  of 
about  2  000  ft.,  the  pipe  was  supported  upon  trestle  bents  resting 
on  a  pile  foundation.  The  pipe  was  pulled  apart  at  a  number  of 
places,  and  nearly  all  of  it  was  thrown  entirely  off  the  supports  on 
either  side.  The  photograph.  Fig.  2,  Plate  XXXIX,  taken  after 
making  repairs  to  the  pipe,  shows  the  location,  and  the  character 
of  the  work  during  reconstruction. 

The  trestle  supporting  the  pipe  was  no  doubt  still  substantial 
enough  to  meet  all  conditions  other  than  the  unusual  one  by  rea- 
son of  which  it  was  destroyed;  but  many  of  the  timbers  were  badly 
decayed,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  contributed  to  its  destruction. 
This  possibility  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  no  breaks  have  been 
observed  at  other  points  where  this  same  line,  supported  on  trestles, 
crosses  marsh  land.  In  these  instances,  the  trestles  were  in  good 
condition,  but  were  not  nearly  as  long  as  at  the  San  Bruno  crossing. 

The  12-in.  cast-iron  pipe,  5  miles  long,  leading  from  the  Sears- 
ville  Reservoir  to  Stanford  University,  was  cracked  in  three  places. 
All  occurred  on  horizontal  curves.  One  was  a  fractured  bell,  and 
the  other  two  presented  longitudinal  cracks,  4  or  5  ft.  long.  None 
was  accompanied  with  evidence  of  earth  displacement. 

The  pipe  line  leading  from  the  Pilarcitos  Reservoir  to  Lake 
Honda  in  San  Francisco  is,  in  small  part,  of  24-in.  cast  iron  and 
22-in.  riveted  iron,  almost  all  of  it  being  30'in.  riveted  iron.  It 
is  located  for  some  miles  along  the  route  of  the  ancient  geologric 
fault    on   which   the   movement    of   April    18th    occurred,    and   is 
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crossed  and  recrossed  by  it  many  times.  The  permanent  longitu- 
dinal movement  was  in  general  from  6  to  7  it,,  and  wherever 
crossed  by  the  fault  line,  the  pipe,  whether  of  cast  or  riveted  iron, 
whether  buried  in  the  earth  or  carried  on  a  trestle,  was  badly 
shattered,  the  direction  of  crossing  determining  whether  the  pipe 
was  torn  apart  or  telescoped.  Figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  XL,  il- 
lustrate typical  fractures.  At  one  point  a  trestle,  crossing  at  a 
point  where  the  Ripo  departs  some  distance  from  the  fault  line, 
was  completely  destroyed,  the  entire  trestle  and  pipe  line  being 
thrown  clear  off  its  original  site.  Figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  XTJ, 
show  quite  clearly  the  appearance  of  the  surface  fracture  of  the 
ground  along  the  line  of  movement  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  pipe  line,  it  being  discernible  in  the  latter  picture  as  far  as 
the  horizon.  Fig.  1,  Plate  XLIII,  shows  by  the  offset  in  the 
fence  the  6 J  ft.  of  longitudinal  displacement. 

It  is  evident  enough  that  no  precaution  can  prevent  the  failure 
of  a  structure  where  crossed  by  a  fault  line  in  the  event  of  a  move- 
ment as  great  as  that  which  here  occurred. 

In  San  Francisco,  all  serious  fractures  of  water  mains,  as  a 
result  of  the  earthquake,  were  due  to  lateral  displacements,  or 
subsidences  of  filled  or  soft  ground  across  which,  unfortunately, 
the  main  supply  pipes  from  the  lower  and  middle  service  distribut- 
ing reservoirs  passed.  The  map,  Plate  XLII,  shows  these  areas 
bordered  with  a  heavy  line  where  clearly  defined  and  with  a  broken 
line  where  not  so  distinctly  and  connectedly  traceable.  The  dis- 
placement laterally  amounted  in  places  to  as  much  as  6  or  7  ft.: 
vertically,  it  amounted  to  several  feet.  Fig.  2,  Plate  XLIII, 
gives  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  movement,  both  laterally  and 
vertically,  at  Valencia  and  18th  Streets,  where  one  of  the  most 
serious  breaks  occurred.  It  also  shows  the  pipes  laid  temporarily 
on  the  surface  to  replace  those  parted  underground. 

It  is  evident  that  no  precautions,  save  the  entire  avoidance  of 
such  localities  in  selecting  the  routes  of  main  lines,  can  safe- 
g\iard  a  pipe  system  against  almost  instant  disability  in  event  of 
causes  leading  to  displacements  of  such  magnitude.  If  entire 
nvoidance  is  not  possible,  in  some  cases  partial  or  entire  immunity 
from  risk  might  be  found  in  supporting  the  pipes  on  deep  pile 
foundations  extending  well  below  the  compressible  soil,  and  in  the 
use  of  heavy  flexible  joints  across  lines  of  probable  separation. 

Extending  from  Bakersfield,  in  the  south  central  part  of  the 
State,  to  Point  Richmond,  on  the  east  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  an  extra  heavy  8-in.  steel  screw 
pipe  for  conducting  oil,  by  relay  pumping,  a  distance  of  300  miles- 
Mr.  Page,  the  engineer  in  charge,  reports  the  line  absolutely  un- 
injured. 
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On  the  pipe  lines  of  the  Contra  Costa  Water  Company,  sup- 
plying the  cities  on  the  eastern  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  a  few 
ruptures  occurred,  all  of  which  were  in  marshy  or  low-lying  alluvial 
soil.  Because  of  a  fortunate  duplication  of  important  pipes,  and 
an  ample  storage  at  Lake  Chahot,  none  was  so  serious  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  continuity  of  the  service,  to  any  section  of  the  region 
supplied,  for  more  than  2  or  3  hours. 

At  Alvarado,  near  the  ptmiping  station,  the  30-in.  riveted-iron 
force  main  conducting  the  water  to  Oakland  crosses  the  Alameda 
Creek  on  a  short  bridge.  At  a  point  just  above  the  ground,  at 
one  end  of  the  bridge,  the  pipe  was  pulled  apart  by  the  shock,  and 
the  two  ends  jammed  against  one  another  three  times  by  the  suc- 
ceeding vibrations,  the  abutting  edges  of  the  sheets  cutting  into 
each  other  at  different  places  each  time  a  total  distance  of  5  in. 
The  photographs  of  the  two  courses  taken  after  their  removal,  Figs. 
1  and  2,  Plate  XLIV,  show  the  cut  edges  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  pipe.  A  short  distance  from  this  point,  a  renewal  of  the  30-in. 
pipe  had  in  recent  years  been  made  with  24-in.  pipe  supported  for 
one  mile  on  two-pile  bents  spaced  29  ft.  between  centers.  In  this 
pipe  was  placed  a  24-in.  stop-gate  resting  on  a  concrete  foundation. 
The  piles  under  the  pipe  were  not  deeply  placed;  and  the  shake 
operated  to  settle  them  irregularly,  some  going  down  as  much  as 
6  in.  This  did  not  damage  the  pipe,  but  brought  a  strain  on  the 
gate  which  broke  off  the  flange. 

A  24-in.  riveted  pipe  lying  in  a  street  leading  across  a  tide 
marsh  in  Oakland  was  pulled  apart  5  in.  and  displaced  8  in. 
laterally  by  the  settling  of  the  entire  street. 

One  12-in.  cast-iron  pipe  near  the  water  front  in  East  Oakland 
was  drawn  apart  at  the  joint,  and  one  or  two  breakages  occurred 
on  a  long  line  of  8-in.  pipe  leading  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Broad-Gauge  Pier. 

These  were  all  the  breaks  that  occurred  on  the  several  hundred 
miles  of  pipe  in  use  on  the  east  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Conclusions  to  be  Drawn. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Committee  are  as  follows: 

First — ^That  greater  attention  in  the  future  should  be  given  to 
the  avoidance,  when  possible,  of  threatening  geologic  faults,  in  the 
location  of  important  water-works  structures,  than  has  sometimes 
been  given  in  the  past. 

Second. — That  skillfully  designed  and  well-built  earthen  dams 
fire  structures  proven  by  the  great  earthquake  of  April  18th,  1906, 
to  be  of  great  stability,  and  deserving  of  increased  confidence. 

Third. — That  concrete  dams  of  gravity  section  are  able  to  with- 
stand earthquake  shocks  of  great  severity  without  damage. 
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Fourth. — That  distributing  reservoirs,  pumping  machinery, 
elevated  tanks  and  stand-pipes,  if  made  secure  as  to  foundationSv 
and  intelligently  designed  along  lines  of  the  best  accepted  pnctice» 
will  be  found  capable  of  withstanding  earthquake  shocks  suffi- 
ciently severe  to  work  the  general  destruction  of  most  buildings. 

Fifth. — That  pipe  lines  or  conduits,  of  any  character  whatever, 
are  almost  certain  to  fail  when  intersected  by  a  plane  of  laige 
movement,  whether  that  movement  be  in  the  nature  of  a  faulting, 
or  a  sliding  or  settling  of  the  earth  in  consequence  of  earthquake 
shock;  and  that  in  choosing  locations  for  such  structures  it  is 
prudent,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  avoid  localities  subject  to  toeh 
movements. 

That  in  planning  distributing  systems  for  cities,  the  important 
supply  pipes  should  be  located  along  routes  carefully  selected  for 
stability;  and  that  areas  liable  to  serious  disturbance  should  be  m 
segregated  in  the  piping  system  as  to  make  them  easily  and  quicUy 
separable  from  the  remainder  of  the  system. 

Sixth. — That  close  adherence  should  be  given  to  the  reoog* 
nized  standards  of  the  best  present  practice,  such  as  the  use  ia 
distributing  systems  of  an  abundance  of  suitably  placed  gates  for 
isolating  different  pipes  and  different  sections;  the  preservation  of 
such  gates  in  working  condition;  and  having  their  location  easily 
ascertainable,  both  in  the  street  and  in  the  office  records;  the  dupli- 
cation, along  widely  separated  routes,  of  the  critically  important 
main  supply  pipes;  the  maintenance  in  as  close  proximity  as  may 
be  to  the  centers  of  use  of  an  ample  storage  supply  of  water;  and 
the  use  of  types  of  substantial  design  in  working  out  plans  for 
structures  subject  to  possible  earthquake  shock. 

In  conclusion,  the  Conunittee  gratefully  acknowledges  its  obli- 
gation to  those  who  have  rendered  to  it  valuable  aid,  and  partieo* 
larly  to  the  officials  of  the  corporations  controlling  the  water-woib» 
for  facilities  for  making  inspections.* 

*  This  report  was  accompanied  by  29  photographs,  from  which  17  have  been  selected 
for  reproduction.    They  are  shown  in  Plates  XXXI  to  XLIV.I 
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APPENDIX    D. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE   EARTH- 
QUAKE ON  LOCAL  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
LIQhTlNQ  PLANTS. 


Committee  : 
A.  M.  Hunt. 


Street-Car  Tracks. — The  injury  caused  to  the  street-car  tracks 
\ias  relatively  slight.  Where  the  tracks  crossed  the  areas  within 
which  there  was  actual  displacement  of  the  ground,  they  were 
moved  bodily,  and  there  was  serious  sinking.  Wherever  this  oc- 
curred, it  was  on  ground  that  had  been  filled. 

The  slots  of  cable  roads  were  carefully  inspected  after  the  fire, 
and  in  numerous  places  in  the  burned  district  were  found  closed. 
A  characteristic  closure  of  the  cable  slots  is  shown  by  Plate  XLV. 
Except  within  the  areas  of  slips,  above  noted,  these  points,  with 
few  exceptions,  were  found  only  in  the  burned  district,  and  the 
evidence  points  to  its  being  due  mainly  to  expansion  caused  by 
the  excessive  heat.  The  fact  that  the  Geary  Street  line,  which  is  a 
cable  road,  oi)erated  for  several  hours  after  the  earthquake,  is  very 
pertinent. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  and  judging  from  the  avail- 
able evidence,  any  of  the  cable  lines,  except  the  Valencia  Street 
line,  could  have  been  put  in  condition  to  operate,  as  far  as  the  cable 
slot  and  conduit  are  concerned,  in  a  few  days,  had  not  the  fire  fol- 
lowed the  shake.  The  result  of  the  fire  and  the  falling  debris  was 
to  put  them  entirely  out  of  business,  and  make  the  amount  of 
work  necessary  to  put  them  into  shape  very  serious. 

Many  of  the  trolley  lines  outside  of  the  burned  district  were 
in  such  shape  that  they  could  have  been  operated  at  any  time,  but, 
owing  to  the  fire  hazard  from  the  tangle  of  other  wires,  and  the 
lack  of  water  in  many  districts,  they  were  not  started  for  some 
days. 

The  trolley  lines  unquestionably  substantiate  the  claim  that 
such  systems  are  flexible,  and  admit  of  emergency  work  to  an  ex- 
tent not  equalled  by  any  others. 

The  Bryant  Street  power-house  of  the  United  Railroads  was 
practically  uninjured.  The  North  Beach  plant  of  the  same  com- 
pany was  temporarily  crippled  by  the  brick  stack  being  shaken  off 
and  the  roof  collapsing. 

Gas  Plants. — ^Immediately  after  the  earthquake,  all  gas  was  shut 
off  the  city  lines,  but  sufficient  gas  was  in  the  mains  to  cause 
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numerous  explosions  as  the  fire  progressed.  With  the  ^ception  of 
the  North  Beach  plant,  the  various  gas-works  were  uninjiired.  The 
damage  to  mains  was  principally  due  to  explosions. 

As  service  was  gradually  restored,  it  was  found  that  the  house 
pipes,  except  in  very  few  instances,  were  not  damaged. 

Electric  Light  Plant, — The  electric  lighting  plant  of  the  San 
Francisco  Gas  and  Electric  Company  suffered  very  little  injury  by 
the  earthquake,  but  the  fire  destroyed  all  the  distributing  sub- 
stations, and  played  havoc  with  the  overhead  distributing  lines. 
The  underground  conduit  system  and  the  Edison  tubing  came 
through  both  earthquake  and  fire  in  very  good  shape. 

Miscellaneous. — Brick  stacks  of  power  plants  were  in  most  in- 
stances broken  oif,  while  well-guyed,  steel  stacks  stood  without 
injury. 
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APPENDIX    E. 


REPORT   OF    COMMITTEE   ON   THE   EFFECT   OF   THE 
EARTHQUAKE  ON  RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


Committee  : 
J.  H.  Wallace,  H.  C.  Phillips,  R.  M.  Drake,  E.  M.  Booos. 


Within  the  area  of  destructive  effect  of  the  earthquake  of  April 
18th,  1906,  the  following  railroad  companies  are  operating:  South- 
em  Pacific,  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  California  North- 
western, and  North  Shore. 

In  common  with  other  property  owners,  they  all  suffered  more 
or  less  from  the  falling  of  chimneys  and  cornices,  the  cracking  of 
brick  walls  and  the  falling  of  old  and  weak  buildings. 

The  structures  peculiar  to  railroads,  which  were  affected,  are 
embankments,  trestles,  bridges,  tunnels,  and  water-  and  oil-tanks. 

Embankments, — Embankments  across  marshes,  or  with  soft 
strata  underlying  them,  settled  more  or  less.  In  some  cases  the 
settlement  was  vertical;  in  other  cases  there  was  considerable  hori- 
zontal with  the  vertical  movement. 

At  one  point  on  the  marsh  between  Benicia  and  Suisun,  on  the 
Southern  Pacific,  the  settlement  was  11  ft.;  at  another  point,  5  ft. 
These  were  nearly  vertical. 

Between  Niles  and  San  Jos6,  on  the  Southern  Pacif  c,  there 
was  at  one  point  a  displacement  of  3  ft.  horizontal,  but  the  verti- 
cal displacement  was  only  6  in. 

On  the  North  Shore,  about  2  miles  north  of  Point  Reyes,  the 
road,  originally,  had  been  constructed  with  pile  trestles  across  sev- 
eral arms  of  Tomales  Bay;  these  trestles  had  been  filled  about  15 
years  ago,  the  road-bed  being  about  8  ft.  above  ordinary  high  tide. 
Two  of  these  embankments,  2  200  ft.  and  900  ft.  long,  respectively, 
sank  until  the  water  at  high  tide  washed  over  the  rails. 

Settlements  of  this  character,  and  of  more  or  less  severity,  were 
common  on  all  railroads  operating  about  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  its  tributaries. 

Trestles. — Trestles  over  marshes  suffered  more  or  less  from  the 
movement  of  the  soft  material  into  which  the  piles  were  driven. 
The  most  serious  damage  was  at  Fallons,  on  the  North  Shore,  where 
a  trestle,  600  ft.  long  and  70  ft.  high,  was  thrown  down.  This 
trestle  was  constructed  of  framed  bents  on  piles.  Portions  of  the 
trestle  over  Lagunitas  Creek,  about  a  mile  from  Point  Reyes,  were 
thrown  entirely  off  the  piles,  the  piles  themselves  being  moved 
down  stream. 
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On  the  other  roads  the  effect  on  trestles  was  very  alight 

Draw-Bridges. — ^Draw-bridges  across  the  little  creeks  and  inlets 
around  San  Francisco  Bay,  being  generally  on  soft  ground,  were 
afPected  by  a  slight  movement  of  their  piers,  in  many  cases  result- 
ing in  the  bridge  binding  so  that  it  could  not  be  opoied  until 
some  repairs  were  made. 

The  draw-bridge  at  Black  Point,  over  Petaluma  Creek,  on  the 
Sonoma  Branch  of  the  California  Northwestern,  was  open  at  the 
time  of  the  earthquake,  and  was  thrown  off  its  center  2  ft  to  the 
east  and  1  ft.  to  the  north.  This  is  a  steel  structure,  290  ft  kog; 
on  four  iron  caissons,  filled  with  concrete,  on  pile  foundations. 

Fixed  Bridges. — With  a  few  exceptions,  fixed  bridges  were  not 
affected  seriously.  The  bridges  over  the  Russian  River,  at  Healds- 
burg,  and  at  Bohemia,  on  the  California  Northwestern,  were  both 
shifted  slightly  on  the  piers  at  one  end. 

At  Duncan  Mills,  on  the  North  Shore,  a  combination  span,  120 
ft.  long,  had  the  eye-bars  in  the  lower  chord  buckled  by  niov«nent 
of  the  abutments  toward  each  other« 

The  Southern  Pacific  Bridge  across  the  Pajaro  River,  at  Wat- 
Bonville,  consisting  of  four  80-ft.  wooden  spans  on  pile  piers,  had 
the  second  pier  from  the  east  end  moved  (up  stream)  about  3  ft. 

The  bridge  across  the  Pajaro  River,  near  Chittenden,  on  the 
Southern  Pacific,  was  badly  damaged.  The  'line  of  fault"  crosses 
this  bridge  near  the  west  end.  The  bridge  consists  of  three  120-ft 
riveted  spans  with  50-ft.  girders  at  each  end.  The  general  effect 
of  the  movement  of  the  earth  along  the  fault  line  was  to  increase 
the  distance  between  the  east  and  west  abutments  by  3.5  ft  The 
shock  affected  all  piers  and  abutments  more  or  less.  Fig.  3  is  a 
plan  showing  the  original  position  of  this  bridge  and  the  displace- 
ment of  the  piers;  and  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  Plate  XLVI,  are  photo- 
graphs of  some  of  the  piers. 

At  the  east  abutment,  or  Pier  1,  the  wing-walls  cracked  and 
settled  about  IJ  in.  At  Pier  2,  the  coping  stone  was  displaced. 
Pier  3  was  moved  eastward  from  its  original  position  0.55  ft;  the 
north  end  settled  4  in.,  and  the  south  end  was  raised  2  in.  Ths 
coping  stone  was  loosened.  This  pier  cracked  in  two  places,  the 
cracks  being  horizontal;  they  probably  occurred  along  the  Hne 
marking  the  end  of  a  day's  work. 

Pier  4  was  moved  westward  0.8  ft.  at  its  oenter,  and  was  twisted 
slightly,  the  movement  being  a  little  more  at  the  south  than  at  the 
north  end.  It  was  raised  about  0.16  ft.  at  the  south  end  and  about 
0.02  ft.  at  the  north  end.  This  pier  has  a  horizontal  crack,  probably 
on  the  line  marking  the  end  of  a  day's  work.  The  portion  above  the 
crack  moved,  with  reference  to  the  portion  below  it,  eastward  (M 
ft.    The  lower  portion  of  the  pier  actually  moved  westward  0.8  ft. 
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as  noted  above.    The  coping  stone  was  loosened  but  not  displaced 
to  any  extent. 

The  base  of  Pier  6  was  moved  westward  3.5  ft.,  and  settled  0.4 
ft.  The  pier  broke  along  a  horizontal  line  close  to  the  ground  sur- 
face, and  the  upper  portion  was  moved  eastward,  with  reference  to 
the  lower  portion,  0.25  ft.  The  coping  was  torn  from  the  top  of 
the  pier,  being  dragged  by  the  end  of  the  span  anchored  to  it  about 
2  ft.  from  its  proper  position. 

Pier  6,  or  the  west  abutment,  was  moved  3:5  ft.  eastward,  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  damaged. 

The  end  of  the  50-ft.  girder  which  landed  on  this  abutment 
was  dragged  off  the  bridge  seat,  but  did  not  fall,  being  held  up  hj 
the  fastenings  of  the  rail  and  the  riveted  connections  to  the  next 
span  to  the  east. 

Piers  1,  2  and  3  are  founded  on  shale;  Pier  4  is  founded  on 
sandstone  at  the  south  end  and  on  shale  at  the  north  end,  the 
greater  part  of  the  pier  being  on  shale.  Piers  5  and  6  are  on  sand- 
stone. 

From  this  bridge  to  the  line  of  fault  in  Wright's  Tunnel,  the 
course  is  N.  50°  W.,  which  corresponds  with  the  direction  of  the 
line  of  fault  in  the  tunnel  at  Wright's. 

The  bridge  was  built  in  1900,  replacing  a  wooden  bridge.  In 
1890  there  was  an  earthquake  which  threw  the  bridge  out  of  line, 
one  end  being  shifted,  with  reference  to  the  other,  about  1  ft. 

Tunnels. — In  general,  tunnels  seem  to  have  been  aflPected  only 
by  the  displacement  or  loosening  of  the  material  in  the  sides  and 
roof,  caused  by  the  shaking  of  the  ground.  The  effect  of  this 
was  to  crush  the  timbers. 

The  new  tunnels  being  constructed  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  on  the  Bay  Shore  line,  in  the  southern  part  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, were  not  injured  at  all. 

The  tunnel  at  Wright's  Station,  on  the  South  Pacific  Coast 
Railway  (Southern  Pacific  Company),  was  on  the  line  of  the  fault, 
and  suiTered  considerable  damage.  The  tunnel  is  6  225  ft  long. 
The  line  of  fault  crosses  the  tunnel  about  400  ft.  from  the  north 
portal;  the  movement  at  this  point  was  5  ft.,  practically  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tunnel.  The  direction  of  the  line  of  fault 
is  N.  50°  W. 

In  addition  to  this  slip  along  the  fault  line,  the  timbers  are 
broken,  and  rock  and  earth  caved  in  from  the  roof  and  sides  at  a 
number  of  points. 

The  next  tunnel  south,  which  is  6  720  ft.  long,  was  also  badly 
damngod,  the  dnnia.cre,  however,  being  confined  entirely  to  broken 
timbers  and  oaves  from  the  roof.  On  the  morning  of  April  iMh 
it  was  possible  to  walk  through  this  tunnel,  but  the  minor  shocks 
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that  occurred  during  the  day  shook  down  enough  material  to  block 
it  completely  at  four  points,  each  ranging  from  15  to  40  ft.  in 
length.  In  addition  to  these  four  large  caves,  150  sets  of  timbers 
were  broken  and  scattered  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
tunnel. 

The  other  tunnels  along  this  line,  between  Glenwood  and  Santa 
Cruz,  were  not  damaged  to  any  extent.  In  one  of  them  one  set 
of  timbers  was  broken,  in  another,  two  sets  were  broken. 

Tanks. — Several  tanks  on  the  different  roads  were  thrown 
down.  In  all  cases,  however,  these  were  on  wooden  or  cast-iron 
frames,  not  braced  to  stand  the  twisting  motion  which  accompanied 
this  earthquake.  Tanks  on  riveted  frames  did  not  fall,  though  in 
several  instances  they  were  severely  damaged  and  thrown  out  of 
plumb. 

Overturned  Cars, — ^At  Chittenden  Station,  on  the  Southern 
Pacific,  three  box-cars,  two  of  them  loaded,  standing  on  the  side 
track,  were  turned  over.  The  track  at  this  point  runs  N.  61®  W., 
and  the  cars  were  turned  over  to  the  right  side  of  the  track. 

On  the  North  Shore  (3-ft.  gauge),  a  passenger  train  consisting 
of  three  cars  and  an  engine,  standing  on  the  track  at  Point  Eeyes, 
was  thrown  over  on  its  side,  as  shown  by  Fig.  2,  Plate  XLVJLl. 

A  freight  train  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  was  running  at 
the  time  toward  San  Francisco,  a  few  miles  south  of  Chittenden, 
was  derailed. 

In  the  mountain  region  adjoining  the  line  of  fault  there  were 
a  great  many  slides  of  earth  and  loose  rock.  When  these  occurred  in 
railroad  cuts  there  was  some  little  delay  of  traffic,  but  the  actual 
damage  was  small. 
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APPENDIX    F. 


REPORT  OF   COMMITTEE   ON   THE   EFFECT   OF  THE 
EARTHQUAKE  ON   HIGHWAY  STRUCTURES. 


COHlilTTBB: 

Uabsdsn  Manson,  C.  K  Moore,  E.  F.  Haas. 


In  carrying  out  the  matter  of  inquiry  into  damages  to  bii^- 
^ay  bridges,  letters  were  written  to  all  County  Surv^ois  in  the 
region  affected  by  the  earthquake.  Only  Alameda  County  has  re- 
plied, so  far,  the  reports  being  '^no  damage;"  all  bridges  in  the 
county  are  of  non-reinforced  concrete  from  80  ft.  (1)  to  60  ft  (8)> 
and  then  down  to  3-ft.  culverts.  All  large  bridges  have  been  care- 
fully inspected — ^not  a  crack  reported  in  any. 
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AND  L.  J.  Le  Conte. 


A.  Marston,  M.  Am.   Soc.  C.  E.   (by  letter). — The  most  im-  mt.  butiua- 
portant  part  of  this  paper  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  the  general 
presentation  of  the  following  principles: 

First. — The  water  falling  on  the  so-called  "impervious"  area 
of  an  ordinary  sewer  water-shed  does  not  all  run  off  as  fast  as  it 
falls,  but  part  of  it  accumulates  in  increasing  quantity  on  the  sur- 
face during  downpours  of  moderate  length,  such  as  cause  the  maxi- 
mum discharges  from  sewer  districts  of  ordinary  size. 

Second. — As  the  storm  continues  at  the  same  rate,  the  ratio  of 
run-off  from  the  "impervious"  area  to  the  rate  of  rainfall  increases, 
owing  to  the  increased  depth  and  velocity  of  the  surface  flow 
toward  the  sewer,  until  finally,  if  the  storm  lasts  long  enough,  the 
rate  of  run-off  from  the  "impervious"  areas  becomes  equal  to  100% 
of  the  rate  of  rainfall. 

Third. — The  "pervious"  area  becomes  more  and  more  saturated 
with  water  as  the  storm  continues,  and  there  will  be  a  percentage  of 
run-off  from  "pervious"  areas  increasing  from  0  for  short  storms 
to  quite  a  large  percentage  for  storms  lasting  several  hours. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  general  truth  of  these  three 
principles,  but  when  the  author  attempts  to  go  further  and  present 
definite  curves  and  formulas,  as  in  Fig.  8,  purporting  to  show  the 
exact  laws  of  change  in  the  percentage  of  run-off  with  relation  to 

*  OoDtinueti  from  February.  1907.  Proceedings. 
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Mr.  Maraton.  the  time  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  storm,  the  writer  be- 
lieves he  is  going  beyond  what  the  present  meager  data  from  gaug- 
ings  of  storm  sewers  warrant. 

These  data  are  not  very  extensive,  and  the  author  himself  points 
out  their  many  defects.  For  many  years  engineers  have  been 
criticising  the  old  run-off  formulas,  and  new  formulas,  based  on 
insufficient  data,  should  be  avoided. 

All  that  engineers  are  at  present  warranted  in  doing  is  to  make 
some  deduction  from  100%  run-off  from  the  "impervious"  areas, 
for  short  storms  in  favorable  cases,  and  some  increase  above  0% 
(say  varying  up  to  20%  for  1-hour  storms,  with  average  soil  and 
slopes)  in  the  run-off  from  the  "pervious"  areas  for  long  storms, 
both  the  deduction  and  the  addition  being  at  present  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  engineer,  in  view  of  his  general  knowledge  and  his 
familiarity  with  local  conditions. 

The  gaugings  shown  on  Plate  CXVIII  are  of  considerable  value 
and  interest,  though  they  are  not  reliable  as  to  relative  times  of 
rainfall  and  sewage  flow  fluctuations,  because  the  automatic  rain 
gauge  was  2  miles  away. 

The  storm  of  August  2l8t  is  especially  interesting,  on  account 
of  the  three  successive  downpours,  giving  three  principal  discharge 
maxima,  approximately  "at  7,  7.30,  and  8.30  a.  m.  These  illustrate 
very  clearly  the  danger  of  adopting  any  theory  which  would  make 
the  rate  of  run-off  start  in  at  0  at  the  beginning  of  the  downpour 
which  causes  the  maximum  discharge,  as  indicated  by  the  curves 
and  formulas  of  Fig.  8. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  always  a  possibility  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  maximum  downpour  which  determines  the  maximum 
rate  if  run-off,  an  immediately  preceding  downpour,  only  a  little 
less  in  rate,  may  have  already  heavily  flooded  the  water-shed,  and 
increased  the  percentage  of  run-off  from  both  "impervious^  and 
"pervious'*  areas. .  Thus  the  downpour  from  7  to  7.30  a.  m.,  on 
August  21st,  superposed  its  run-off  upon  the  afterflow  of  the 
preceding  downpour,  and  brought  the  maximum  rate  of  run-off  up 
to  approximately  78%  of  the  average  rate  of  the  preceding  30-min. 

rainfall. 

This  is  close  to  the  total  percentage  of  "impervious"  area  of 
the  sower  district,  figured  as  recommended  by  Emil  Euichling,  M. 
Am.  See.  C.  E.,  by  taking  only  80%  of  the  area  of  first-class  pave- 
ments. 

One  is  forced  to  wonder  what  the  discharge  of  the  sewer  would 
have  been  from  the  30-min.  downpour  from  9.10  to  9.40  a.  m.,  on 
August  4th,  if  it  had  been  closely  preceded  by  a  heavy  downpour, 
as  was  the  case  on  August  21st. 

The  percentapo  of  maximum  run -off  is  also  greatly  affected  by 
the  distribution  of  the  rain  through  the  downpours,  as  may  be  seen 
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by  comparing  the  30-mm.  raina  of  June  26th,  and  August  4th.  Mr.  MarstoD. 
The   first   gave   approximately   71%,   maximum   run-ofF,    and    the 
second  only  53J%,  the  difference  being  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
the  heaviest  rainfall  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  June  26th,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  August  4th  downpours. 

In  regard  to  the  "time  of  concentration,"  it  seems  to  the  writer 
that  the  author  is  in  error  in  assuming  that  usually  no  addition 
need  be  made  to  the  time  required  for  flow  through  the  longest 
sewer  to  allow  for  the  time  required  for  water  to  reach  the  sewer 
from  the  gutters  and  roofs  at  the  most  remote  point.  He  argues 
that  this  would  be  balanced  by  the  time  required  for  the  water  to 
reach  the  sewers  from  the  gutters  and  roofs  nearest  to  the  outlet, 
but  this  cannot  usually  be  the  case,  for  the  increased  quantity  of 
water  from  the  surface  immediately  around  the  nearest  street  inlet 
must  usually  begin  to  enter  the  sewer  within  1  min.  of  the  begin- 
ning of  a  heavy  downpour  preceded  by  a  lighter  rain.  The  curves 
on  Plate  CXVIII,  which  he  cites,  are  not  reliable,  as  regards 
relative  times  of  rainfall  and  flow,  for  the  rain  gauge  was  2  miles 
away,  and  he  does  not  state  whether  the  sewer  gauge  was  not  some 
distance  from  the  nearest  street  inlet. 

Alva  J.  Grover,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  on  Plate  IV  of  his 
paper  "Flood  Waves  in  Sewers,  and  Their  Automatic  Measure- 
ments,"* presents  some  simultaneous  automatic  gaugings  of  rain- 
lall  and  sewage  flow  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  which  appear  to  be  perfectly 
reliable,  as  regards  relative  times,  and  show  a  practically  instan- 
taneous response  of  the  sewer  flow  to  the  rainfall. 

In  regard  to  new  rainfall  curves  and  formulas,  it  would  appear 
that  a  number  of  curves  and  formulas  can  be  found,  aU  representing 
the  kno\ini  facts  fairly  well.  The  case  is  similar  to  that  of  formulas 
for  safe  loads  on  columns  for  bridge  specifications.  In  each  case 
the  formulas  which  make  the  calculations  most  simple  have  im- 
I>ortant  advantages  over  the  others.  Exponential  functions  do  not 
appeal  to  the  writer  as  being  convenient  for  calculations;  compare, 

105        .  32 . 

for  example,  Talbot's  well-known  rn  .   ■■  g  with  the  proposed   -  4- 

The  writer  has  yet  to  find  any  general  rainfall  curves  better 
fitted  to  published  rainfall  data,  or  simpler  to  use,  than  Talbot's 
well-known  and  simple  formulas. 

W.  B-.  RuGGLES,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter).— The  author  of  Mr.  Ruggles. 
this  excellent  paper  quotes  the   deductions  from   Mr.   Kuichling's 
experiments : 

"1. — The  percentage  of  rainfall  discharged  from  any  given 
drainage  area  is  nearly  constant  for  heavy  rains  lasting  equal 
periods  of  time. 

•  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XXVni. 
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Mr.  Buggies.        "2. — This  percentage  varies  directly  with  the  area  of  imperrioiM 

surface." 

It  is  not  the  writer's  purpose  to  dissent  from  these  oondusions 
as  applied  to  any  roof -covered  or  paved  areas — although,  even  in 
New  York  City,  10%  of  the  area  upon  which  Mr.  Bering's' experi- 
ments were  made  was  composed  of  grass — but  to  suggest  a  guaid 
against  hasty  application  of  these  rules  (clearly  not  intended  hj 
the  author  or  experimenter)  to  drainage  districts  having  areas 
largely  of  cultivated  lands,  or  covered  with  vegetation,  especially 
the  dense^  heavy-bladed,  cup-like  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  and  with 
a  light  soil  of  vegetable  mould.  Taking  as  an  example  the  drain- 
age of  areas  along  the  Panama  Canal,  it  has  been  observed  that  at 
the  end  of  the  dry  season,  of,  say,  4  months,  when  everything  is 
parched,  a  rainfall  of  3i  in.,  from  12  to  9  p.  h.,  followed  next  day 
by  a  like  amount  from  12  to  4  p.  M.,  did  not  yield  nearly  so  great 
a  run-off  at  a  large  pipe  opening,  readily  observed,  as  would  a  little 
more  than  half  as  much  (during  the  same  time)  later  in  the  sea- 
son when  everything  was  saturated  by  the  daily  rains.  Even  at 
the  latter  period,  area  for  area,  it  would  hardly  be  expected  to  yield 
such  a  run-off  as  occurred  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley  in  the  record 
ffood  of  that  stream  (which,  in  1884,  at  Cincinnati  reached  a  stage 
of  71  ft.  Of  in.  above  low  water)  when  the  rainfall  was  mainly 
upon  frozen,  sleet-covered,  but  sometimes  temporarily  thawing, 
ground,  corresponding  in  condition  much  more  nearly  to  that  of 
paved  areas  than  could  otherwise  exist  over  so  large  a  r^on.  The 
writer  has  not  at  hand  the  figures  for  the  area  or  volume  of  that 
flood,  but,  if  available,  they  would  probably  lend  support  to  the 
conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Kuichling. 

TABLE  7. — Heavy  Rainfalls  in  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama. 


Place. 


Santiago,  Cuba. 
Matanzas,  Cuba 


Sept.  8,1900... 
Sept.  6, 1900. . . 
Apr.  6,1901... 
1901  or  1908*.. 


Oreytown,  Nicaragua.  July  18, 1891... 

"  *»  Dec.    5,  1H98... 

La  Boca,  Cenal  Zone. .  Nov.  17]  1906! '. '. 

Culebra,  Canal  Zone..  Oct.  184. 1890... 

'•  ..  Dec.  3,  1906... 
Empire,  Canal  Zone. .  Dec.  8, 1906. . . 
Culebra,  Canal  Zone. .  May  H>-20, 1897. 


10.66 

22.90 

4.7 

6.90 


8.17 

8.75 

7.8 

4.78 
6.65 
6.16 
20.8 


Remarks. 


18  houra.' Ending  8  p.  m.  I  By  U.  8.  W««dier 
, Ending 8  A._ii.  t  Bureau  Repirta 


00 


9 
24 
24 
I 

24 
24 
24 


ik 


ti 


ii 


i« 


Between  7  JO  and  9  p.  m. 
Almost  exactly  the  same  nlnftUl 

was  report!^  for  HaTana  <m 

tbe  same  day. 


MoHt   of   this  precipttati«m  oc- 
curred in  18  hours 
On  the  ContiiieDtal  Diride. 


*'      Of  this,  5.6  in.  fell  In  14  hoon. 
10  days.    ;The  total  fall  for  May.  1897. 
!    82.86  in. 


*  Memorandum  of  ex«ctdate  mislaid. 
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Now  that  the  requirements  of  sanitation  are  leading  to  new  Mr.  Bucgiec 
or  improved  sewerage  systems  in  Panama,  Cuha,  Porto  Rico  and 
other  tropical  countries,  more  or  less  under  the  direction  of  Ameri- 
can engineers,  occasion  is  taken  to  call  attention  again  to  the  greater 
rainfall  of  those  countries,  as  shown  by  Table  7. 

Emmet  A.  Steece,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  problem,  Mr.steeoe. 
so  ably  handled  by  the  author,  is  one  which  engineers  have  tried 
to  solve  in  only  a  desultory  way  for  years,  and  its  importance  is 
worthy  of  more  consideration  than  it  has  received. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  a  more  thorough 
and  systematic  investigation  of  the  subject  will  be  necessary  be- 
fore any  convenient  comprehensive  formulas  can  be  written. 

The  various  formulas,  including  those  by  the  author,  contain 
definite  expressions  of  the  slope  of  the  surface,  without  consider- 
ing the  element  of  perviousness  except  by  indefinite  factors. 

In  the  average  impervious  district  the  portion  affected  by  slope 
is  rarely  more  than  50  per  cent.  What  effect,  then,  has  the  slope  of 
the  surface  upon  the  remaining  50%,  covered  by  structures  of  every 
conceivable  shape,  and  with  rain-water  conductors  of  directions 
as  various? 

Let  it  be  fully  considered  that  any  formula  which  does  not 
have  an  arrangement  of  factors  which  will  make  it  applicable  to 
different  climates  is  also  without  material  value,  for,  in  the  North 
the  entire  surface  often  becomes  impervious,  as  when  the  ground 
is  saturated  and  frozen,  and  in  the  South  the  surface  conditions 
change  but  slightly  in  comparison. 

The  writer  has  made  many  observations  of  drain  discharge  of 
rainfall,  but  has  not  considered  them  fit  for  publication  for  the 
reason  expressed  by  Mr.  Gregory  in  his  comments  on  some  found 
in  engineering  literature,  namely,  their  incompleteness. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  will 
be  accomplished  by  as  complete  an  investigation  as  has  been  given 
to  the  properties  of  engineering  materials;  fully  illustrated  by 
photographic  views  of  the  site  of  each  experimental  district,  rather 
than  formulas  based  upon  a  few  disconnected  individual  experi- 
ments, widely  scattered  and  vaguely  stated. 

L.  J.  Le  Conte,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  wn-iter  is  Mr.  LeConte. 
much  impressed  by  this  elaborate  paper.  The  author's  collection  of 
data  and  his  criticisms  of  the  various  formulas  are  very  interesting. 
From  a  sense  of  duty,  however,  the  writer  feels  compelled  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  utterly  hopeless  for 
anyone  to  attempt  to  deduce  a  useful  and  practical  general  formula 
suitable  for  application  to  any  case  that  may  come  up  in  practice. 
It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  a  general  formula,  which  will  inspire 
complete  confidence,  can  never  be  prepared.      This    fact    is    due 
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due  course  of  time  engineers  will  arrive  at  more  intelligent  con-  Mr,  LeConte. 
elusions. 

In  the  case  of  Hawksley's  original  formula,  although  the  rain- 
fall was  considered  in  a  general  way,  yet  it  is  noticed  that  when 
he  came  to  frame  his  formula  for  practical  use  he  discarded  rain- 
fall entirely.  As  the  writer  understands  it,  his  original  formula 
contained  no  rainfall  factor.  He  simply  considered  the  area  of 
the  tributary  ,  water-shed  and  the  average  slopes  of  the  ground 
surface,  and  then  he  carefully  gauged  the  storm-water  discharge 
of  the  sewers  after  heavy  rainfalls.  He  also  noted  the  height  of 
the  flood  wave  as  it  passed  the  gauging  station,  and  the  time  length 
of  the  same  wave,  as  near  as  might  be.  He  fully  appreciated  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  shape  of  this  progressive  flood  wave  that  he 
was  after,  and  that  this  really  fixes  the  proper  size  of  the  storm 
sewer.  It  may  be  a  long,  flat  wave,  which  calls  for  a  comparatively 
small  sewer,  or  it  may  be  a  short,  high-crested  wave,  which  calls 
for  a  much  larger  sewer. 

By  what  process  of  reasoning  can  one  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  rainfall  is  a  direct  function  of  this  flood  wave?  The  only 
direct  functions  are  the  physical  features  of  the  tributary  water- 
shed. The  most  that  can  be  made  out  of  the  rainfall  is  a  secondary 
function,  and,  at  all  events,  it  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  the  direct  physical  functions  peculiar  to  the  water-shed,  which 
alone  influence  the  shape  of  the  progressive  flood  wave.  Hawksley 
wisely  concluded  that,  at  all  events,  rainfall  is  not  a  direct  control- 
ling factor  in  the  problem,  and  therefore  purposely  omitted  it  from 
his  formula.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  this  was  a  logical  conclu- 
sion. 

What  engineers  wish  to  ascertain  is  the  actual  storm-sewer  flow, 
and  this  can  only  be  found  by  actual  gaugings.  This  is  far  prefer- 
able to  measuring  the  rainfall  at  detached  points  of  observation 
and  then  theorizing  about,  and  calculating  in  the  office,  the  storm- 
sewer  flow  from  a  computed  average  rainfall  over  the  entire  water- 
shed, which,  at  best,  is  the  wildest  kind  of  a  guess.  The  thing  to 
observe  directly,  in  any  case,  is  the  storm-sewer  flow,  irrespective 
of  whence  or  how  it  really  originated. 

Of  course,  rainfall,  as  a  secondary  function,  has  a  general  bear- 
ing on  the  problem,  as  instanced  by  the  Brooklyn  case,  where  it 
became  necessary  to  modify  the  old  formula.  In  considering  this 
case,  it  is  found  that  the  average  annual  rainfall  at  London  is 
only  26  in.,  well  distributed,  and  with  maxima  of  1.8  to  2  in.  per 
hour;  whereas,  at  Brooklyn,  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  43.3  in., 
and  with  maxima  of  probably  3  in.  per  hour,  so  that  the  Hawksley 
formula  had  to  be  modified — but,  in  any  event,  the  best  way  to  find 
out  definitely  how  much  to  modify  it,  would  have  been  to  gauge 
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iCr.  Le  Conte.  the  actual  storm  flow  in  existing  sewers  after  heavy  rainfaDa  and 
note  the  height  and  shape  of  the  flood  wave  passing  the  gBOgiBg 
station.  This  is  the  only  rational  conclusion.  In  this  way,  leUabk 
factors,  which  could  he  depended  upon  in  that  particular  neighbo^ 
hood,  could  have  heen  obtained.  In  applying  these  results  to  an- 
other city,  having  markedly  different  physical  conditions,  a  higb 
order  of  intelligence  and  judgment  would  be  required. 
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Charles  S.  Gowen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— Mr.  Wegmann's  paper  Mr.  CKmen. 
is  comprehensive,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  history  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  New  Croton  Dam,  and  to  the  account  of  the  mathemati- 
cal work  involved,  and  is  of  value  as  showing  in  detail  the  methods 
used  in  the  calculations  of  the  theoretical  profile  of  the  dam  sec- 
tion, and  in  its  references  to  certain  practical  questions  involved 
in  the  design  of  such  a  structure. 

In  a  sense  it  completes  the  records  in  the  Transactions  of  this 
Society  as  to  the  planning  and  construction  of  an  unprecedented 
and  notable  engineering  work. 

The  literature  referring  to  this  design,  however,  is  not  lacking, 
but  is  embodied  in  the  various  reports  of  the  Aqueduct  Commis- 
sioners, which  have  been  referred  to*  and  quoted  by  the  author. 
These  reports  deal  very  fully  with  all  the  pointe  involved  in  con- 
nection with  the  design  of  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam  profile  as 
finally  adopted  by  the  Aqueduct  Commissioners'  engineers,  as  well 
as  with  the  profile  recommended  by  the  special  board  appointed  to, 
consider  the  question.  However,  as  these  reports  are  not  generally 
available  to  the  profession  and  the  public,  Mr.  Wegmann's  paper 
may  be  considered  as  especially  valuable,  both  as  a  matter  of  record 
and  as  a  matter  of  information. 

*  This  discussion  (of  the  paper  by  Edward  Wegmann,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  printed  in 
ProceedingB  for  January,  lllOT),  is  printed  in  Proceedings  in  order  that  the  views 
repressed  may  be  brougnt  before  all  members  for  further  discussion. 
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Mr.  Go«ren.  The  design  finally  adopted  by  Mr.  Fteley  for  the  New  Croton 
Dam  section  was,  as  stated  by  the  author,  the  Quaker  Bridge  sec- 
tion slightly  modified.  The  results  derived  from  the  study  which 
resulted  in  the  Quaker  Bridge  profile  were  considered  final  and 
conclusive,  as  might  be  expected,  the  change  of  location  involving 
no  questions  of  theory  and  consequent  additional  research.  The 
speaker  was  somewhat  familiar  with  this  question  at  the  time  the 
contract  drawings  were  being  made,  and  recalls  that  the  calcula- 
tions of  pressures  were  examined  in  view  of  the  possible  changes  in 
the  weight  of  masonry  that  might  be  used  in  the  dam  construction. 

As  to  the  author's  criticisms  of  the  profile  adopted,  the  speaker,  in 
reviewing  them,  is  disposed  to  take  exception  to  them  as  follows: 

First. — ^As  to  the  statement  that  in  the  Quaker  Bridge  profile 
the  maximum  pressures  at  a  depth  of  110  ft.  were  assumed  to  be 
10  400  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  and  20  625  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  for  the  down-stream 
and  up-stream  faces,  respectively.  In  Table  2,  for  the  theoretical  pro- 
file, as  quoted  by  the  author,  the  calculated  pressures  are  16391 
and  17  453  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  for  the  down-stream  and  up-stream  faces, 
respectively,  while  in  Table  3  the  calculated  pressures  in  the 
adopted  profile  are  correspondingly  16  217  and  17  544  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

Tables  2  and  3  show,  as  the  author  states,  greater  pressures  on 
the  up-stream  than  on  the  down-stream  face  for  a  depth  whidi 
ranges  from  110  to  231  ft.  in  Table  2,  but  it  will  bo  noted  that  the 
pressures  at  a  depth  of  110  ft.  at  the  two  faces  do  not  vary  very 
materially,  although  the  pressure  on  the  up-stream  side  is  somewhat 
greater.  It  seems  to  the  speaker  that  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the 
ultimate  up-stream  face  pressures  should  be  limited  in  the  same  way 
as  those  on  the  down-stream  face;  hence  the  30  000-lb.  per  s<|.  ft 
limit,  as  shown  in  Table  2.  This  limit  is  somewhat  increased  in 
Table  3  owing  probably  to  cutting  off  the  down-stream  toe,  which, 
as  the  author  observes,  has  increased  the  calculated  pressures  at 
that  point.  The  increase  in  the  toe  limits,  as  shown  by  Table  3, 
is  not  significant,  in  view  of  the  generally  admitted  proposition 
that  the  toe  pressures  at  the  base  of  such  a  profile  are  less  by  ft 
considerable  amount  than  those  calculated.  It  is  well  known  that 
such  an  actual  condition  results  in  errors  on  the  side  of  safety 
when  profiles  are  calculated  on  theoretical  lines,  and,  through  this 
condition,  the  cutting  off  of  the  down-stream  toe,  as  shown  in  the 
l)rofile,  and  to  which  the  author  objects,  would  seem  to  be  justified, 
even  if  the  practical  consideration  that  masonry  at  the  extreme  end 
of  such  a  toe  would  not  have  mass  or  strength  sufficient  to  be 
effective,  be  iprnored.  This  contention,  that  the  toe  should  have 
remained,  seems  to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  line  of. 
pressure  at  the  down-stream  face  is  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  dam. 
and  Mr.  Wegmann  states  that  experiments  lately  conducted  tend 
to  prove  this. 
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That  such  a  condition  has  for  a  long  time  been  asstimed  is  Mr. 
evident,  as  certain  high  masonry  dams  in  Europe  and  America, 
built  since  the  determination  of  the  New  Croton  Dam  section^  were 
planned  to  have  selected  stones  approximately  rectangular  laid  on 
inclined  beds  which  approach  the  normal  to  the  profile  inclina- 
tion near  the  toe.  While,  in  the  speaker's  opinion,  it  is  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  extra  expense  involved  in  such  construction 
warrants  the  results  obtained,  there  is  certainly  no  disposition  on 
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his  part  to  criticise  the  possible  effectiveness  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  masonry.  But  that  such  arrangement  warrants  or 
necessitates  the  carrying  of  the  toe  to  the  rock  bottom,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  theoretical  lines,  does  not  appear,  and  certainly 
the  toe  thus  carried  out  in  its  outline  could  only  be  effective  if 
sufficient  excavation  were  made  in  the  foundation  rock  to  afford 
an  adequately  extended  skewback,  such  as  is  always  provided  in 
arch  construction.  Fig.  10  may  illustrate  the  speaker's  point  more 
clearly  than  the  text. 
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MEr.  Go  wee  In  the  case  of  the  New  Croton  Dam,  A  A  A  A  shows  the  cur- 
tailed toe  and  the  lines  of  the  rock  foundation  below,  oertainlj  it 
would  seem  that,  if  the  toe  were  left  in,  to  accord  with  the  authors 
idea,  a  special  excavation  in  the  rock  bottom  approximating  the 
lines,  A  B  B  B,  would  have  to  be  made,  in  order  to  render  the 
small  retained  triangle  of  masonry  effective.  It  does  not  seem  to 
the  speaker  that  such  work  is  called  for,  particularly  when  it  is 
shown  that  toe  pressures  with  the  toe  abbreviated  cannot  be  ex- 
cessive and  are,  as  is  generally  admitted,  less  than  the  calculations 
shown. 

Second, — As  to  the  author's  contention  that  there  was  an  arbi- 
trary assumption  of  toe  pressures  at  a  depth  of  110  ft.  and  that  it 
was  illogical  in  view  of  this  and  of  the  gradual  increase  of  pres- 
sures below  the  110  ft.  depth,  not  to  have  designed  the  upper  part 
of  the  profile  solely  with  a  view  of  confining  the  pressure  linea 
ji!st  within  the  middle  third  of  the  section,  and  then  to  have  al- 
IowchI  a  gradual  increase  of  pressures  until  a  maximum  limit 
should  have  been  reached  and  the  profile  continued  below  with  this 
maximum  limit  not  exceeded,  it  would  seem  to  the  speaker  that 
those  conditions,  practically,  were  all  kept  in  mind  in  the  design 
of  the  theoretical  profile,  as  the  following  points  had  to  be  kept  in 
view  from  the  beginning: 

(a)  The  top  of  the  dam  had  to  be  of  a  certain  thickness,  say 
20  ft.,  to  afford  a  roadway. 

(h)  The  top  of  the  dam  had  to  be  built  at  a  certain  height 
above  high-water  mark. 

(c)  It  was  essential  that  lines  defining  slopes  and  batters  of 
tho  profile  should  show  easy  and  gradual  changes  from  the  verti- 
cil 1,  in  order  that  the  gradually  cumulative  pressures  resulting  from 
th(»  elovaticHi  of  the  water  behind  the  dam  might  be  properly  trans- 
mitted to  tlie  base  without  undue  strain  at  any  particular  point. 
This  point  was  dwelt  upon  patticularly  in  Mr.  Fteley's  report  on 
the  Quaker  Bridge  profile,  and  it  is  this  that  accounts  for  the 
up-stream  pressures  between  the  depths  110  and  258,  in  Table  3, 
which  are  criticized  by  the  author  as  being  higher  than  on  the 
onrrcsponding  lines  on  the  down-stream  face.  It  is  this  considera- 
tion, also,  taken  in  connection  with  the  surplus  of  section  and 
w(M^]it  due  to  the  necessary  height  of  the  dam  and  the  planned 
roadway,  wliich  results  in  the  somewhat  narrow  limit  l>etween  the 
pressure  lines  in  the  middle  third  at  a  depth  of  110  ft.,  and  the 
re>ulting  prcssun^s  at  the  joint  ends,  of  about  17  000  lb.  per  sq.  ft., 
which,  wliile  they  nmy  he  less  than  theoretically  allowable,  are  not 
incon>i>teni  as  lu'twcx^-n  the  up-stream  and  down-stream  fao^s. 
while  they  are  certainly  nuulerate.  Different  assumptions  in  cal- 
culating the  theon^tical  profile,  made  in  accordance  with  the  author's 
expre^-icd  idea*,  would  have  resulted  in  sharper  angles  in  definition 
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of   the   up-stream   batter   below   the   110-f  t.   depth,   and   the   same  Mr.  Qoweo. 
would  have  been  the  case  with  the  outline  of  the  down-stream  face^ 
which  would  have  shown  too  marked  an  angle  between  the  upper 
and  lower  sections. 

In  fact,  in  the  speaker's  opinion,  the  contention  that  the  profile 
is  consistent  can  be  easily  sustained  by  an  inspection  of  the  calcu- 
lated factors  of  safety  against  overturning,  due  to  the  profile  as 
adopted  in  Table  3. 

These  are  as  given  in  Table  4. 


TABLE  4. 


Depth  of 

Factor  of 

Depth  of 

Factor  of 

Depth  of 

Factor  of 

water,  in  feet. 

safety. 

water,  In  feet. 

safety. 

water,  in  feet. 

safety. 

66 

8.07 

182 

2.88 

198 

2.99 

77 

2.09 

14:^ 

2.49 

209 

8.10 

88 

2.10 

154 

2.60 

2W 

8.22 

99 

2.12 

165 

2.69 

281 

8.29 

110 

2.15 

176 

2.79 

243 

8.88 

121 

2.27 

187 

2.88 

268 

8.29     * 

As  Mr.  Wegmann's  contentions  are  based  upon  certain  assump- 
tions regarding  pressures  and  the  resulting  consequences,  and  not 
ux)on  methods  of  derivation  and  calculation,  it  would  seem  that 
Table  4  shows  that  such  assumptions  as  were  made  gave  consistent 
and  logical  results. 

Third. — Mr.  Wegmann  states  that  it  would  have  been  better  if 
the  contract  drawings  had  shown  a  compound  curve  to  define  the 
upper  part  of  the  down-stream  face  instead  of  the  right  lines 
used,  which  were  later  modified  in  construction  by  curves  joined 
with  short  tangents.  In  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  said  that  the  con- 
tract drawings  showed  definitely  and  properly  the  section  planned, 
and  the  curves  substituted  later  were  simply  to  smooth  the  general 
effect  of  the  face,  and  the  tangents  joining  these  curves  are  not 
discernible. 

Fourth, — As  to  the  author's  statement  that  a  profile  could  easily 
have  been  designed  with  the  up-stream  face  vertical,  and  that  this 
face  could  have  been  continued  to  a  depth  of  200  ft.  before  reach- 
ing a  pressure  of  30  000  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  that  such  a  face  would 
have  been  preferable  on  account  of  simplicity  of  construction,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  building  of  the  dam  there  was 
a  depth  of  nearly  300  ft.  to  be  provided  for,  and  that  the  necessary 
batter  below  200  ft.  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  section  required 
would  be  too  great,  for  the  reasons  given  above. 

Finally,  as  to  the  contention  that  the  dam  should  have  been 
built  at  Quaker  Bridge,  it  may  be  said  that  this  site  was  carefully 
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Mr.  Gowen.  investigated  and  finally  rejected,  as  it  was  deemed  that  the  abutting 
hillside  at  the  north  end  was  not  adequate  to  stand  the  pressures 
and  probable  leakage  that  would  obtain.  The  Cornell  site  was  not 
ideal,  nor  desirable,  and  was  not  recommended  by  Mr.  Fteley  as 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Aqueduct  Commission,  when  its  construction 
was  decided  upon.  The  dam,  however,  has  been  built  and  is  serv- 
ing its  purpose,  and  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  prove  that 
the  site  on  the  whole  is  inferior  to  the  original  Quaker  Bridge 
location. 

In  presenting  his  paper,  Mr.  Wegmann  referred  to  the  extended 
and  prolonged  foundation  work  at  the  New  Croton  Dam  site  as 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Quaker  Bridge  site  would  have  been 
preferable.  This  reference  is  misleading,  and  for  the  following 
reasons : 

The  foundation  conditions,  as  developed  according  to  the 
original  plans,  proved  to  be  as  anticipated  when  the  work  was 
begun,  and  were  dealt  with  adequately.  The  drastic  change  by 
which  the  masonry  section  was  extended  into  the  side  hiU.  in- 
volved a  very  large  increase  in  foundation  work  and  expense,  which 
was  not  anticipated  by  the  people  who  advocated  and  insisted 
upon  the  change.  The  speaker  feels  free  to  say  that  this  change 
v/as  unnecessary  and  resulted  only  in  loss  of  time  and  in  undue 
expense,  and  he  certainly  cannot  concede  that  the  conditions  thus 
developed  are  of  any  weight  in  support  of  the  original  Quaker 
Bridge  site. 

Mr.  Diuman.  George  L.  Dillmax,  M.  Am.    Soc.    C.    E.    (by    letter).— The 

writer  would  call  attention  to  the  fallacy  in  argument  by  all 
masonrj'  dam  analysts  who  have  developed  or  adopted  uniform 
section  types.  Their  argument  (expressed  or  implied)  is  that 
because  a  uniform  construction  of  a  safe  profile  insures  stability, 
uniformity  is  necessary  to  stability.  This  is  not  only  not  so,  but 
the  type  suggested  by  the  writer  some  years  ago  of  a  buttressed 
wall  is  more  stable  than  any  uniform  section  type,  and  incident- 
nlly  contains  considerably  less  masonry. 

The  Croton  Dam  is  a  great  structure.  The  writer  has  no  doubt 
of  its  stability;  but  a  finer  structure,  architecturally,  and  a  safer 
structure,  against  ordinary  failure  or  earthquake  effects,  could  have 
been  built  at  materially  less  cost  as  a  buttressed  wall. 

It  is  time  the  engineering  profession  cast  off  the  fetters  of 
antiquity  and  ceased  to  be  bound  by  tradition.  De  Sazilly  took  a 
great  step  in  advance.  Rankine  did  great  work  in  his  various 
analyses.  Engineers  can  study  their  work  with  profit,  yet  need 
not  unquestioningly  follow  them.  Analysts  since  their  time  hare 
only  refined  their  methods,  whether  with  improvement  being  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion. 
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Another  thing:  Masonry  ia  more  or  less  permeable.  In  the  Mr.  DiiimaiL 
mathematics  of  Mr.  Wegmann's  analysis  it  is  presumed  that  the 
upper  face  is  tight.  Suppose  it  is  not.  For  the  sake  of  safety, 
presume  the  tight  surface  to  be  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  the 
distance  to  the  down-stream  face.  Where  does  all  this  analysis 
lead!  It  proves  the  dam  to  be  absolutely  unsafe.  In  one  case 
the  line  of  pressure  (reservoir  full)  falls  outside  the  middle  third. 
In  the  other  case  the  factor  against  overturning  is  less  than  one. 
The  attempt  to  make  a  dam  tight  from  face  to  face  is  a  mistake. 
If  the  upper  face  is  tight  it  will  do  no  harm.  But  if  the  upper  face 
is  not  tight  and  water  is  stopped  at  some  other  place,  tightness 
at  the  second  place  is  an  element  of  weakness,  and  may  be  fatal. 

The  foregoing  hypothesis  is  perfectly  possible.  The  masonry 
may  be  permeable  to  some  point  below  the  up-stream  face ;  it  may  be 
permeable  to  near  the  down-stream  face.  In  the  former  case,  the 
dam  is  less  safe  than  the  analysis  shows.  In  the  latter,  a  rational 
analysis  would  prove  the  dam  absolutely  unsafe. 

Such  a  result  could  not  obtain  with  the  buttressed- wall  type. 
In  case  of  permeability,  the  factor  of  safety  against  overturning 
would  be  reduced,  but  never  to  less  than  1,  and  the  line  of  pressure 
would  not  be  outride  the  middle  third  (reservoir  full). 

Luther  Wagoner,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  histori-  Mr.  Wagoner, 
eal  part  of  this  excellent  paper,  such  as  changes  of  plan,  boards 
of  experts,  with  attendant  delays,  reminds  one  of  the  struggle  with 
the  water  problem  in  San  Francisco  during  the  past  30  years. 
The  Croton  Dam  (a  municipally  owned  and  managed  one)  was 
discussed  for  about  10  years,  and  was  constructed  in  the  next  14 
years;  thus  in  24  years,  with  ample  engineering  talent  and  plenty 
of  money,  New  York  has  a  completed  dam;  while  San  Francisco 
has  advanced  no  further  than  the  preliminary  or  talking  stage, 
and  the  present  average  mental  condition  is  that  a  new  water 
supply  is  needed,  but  public  opinion  is  still  unformed  as  to  how, 
when  and  where,  it  is  to  be  obtained. 

Persons  interested  in  municipal  ownership,  pro  and  con,  can 
read  Mr.  Wegmann's  paper  with  profit. 

The  writer  has  read  with  much  interest  the  reasons  given  for 
building  a  straight  dam  instead  of  a  curved  dam,  as  advised  by 
the  Board  of  Experts  in  1888.  One  of  the  reasons  given — that 
curvature  might  set  up  dangerous  strains — deserves  a  passing 
notice,  and,  in  the  winter *3  opinion,  this  is  due  to  the  author's  ap- 
plication of  the  hoop  tension  formula  to  the  case  of  curved  dams. 
In    this   formula, 

T  =  vr 

Where  r  =  the  uniform  thrust  in  a  circular  ring, 

p  =  the  pressure  per  unit  of  length  of  the  ring, 
r  =  the  radius  of  the  ring's  outer  surface. 
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Mr.  Wagoner.  While  this  formula  is  true  as  regards  an  external  force  sueh 
as  would  collapse  a  tube,  it  certainly  does  not  apply  correctly  to 
dams,  either  curved  or  straight,  for  in  the  latter  case,  r,  the  radius, 
is  infinite,  hence  the  thrust,  T,  is  infinite.  But,  as  straight  dams 
exist,  and  as  it  is  also  certain  that  they  are  not  acted  upon  by 
infinitely  great  forces,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  formula  in  ques- 
tion does  not  apply  correctly.  To  hold  that  it  does  apply  to  curved 
dams,  suggests  the  old  problem  of  an  irresistible  force  meeting  an 
immovable  body. 

Another  objection  is  urged  against  curvature,  that  it  increases 
the  quantity  of  masonry  without  any  beneficial  result.  On 
page  30*  the  author  states  that  with  approximate  dimensions  of 
radius  1  200  ft.  and  a  crest  length  of  1  350  ft.,  there  would  have 
been  an  increase  of  volume  of  masonry  of  about  10  per  cent.  This 
corresponds  to  a  central  angle  of  about  65  degrees.  Within  the 
limits-  of   any   useful   curvature   for   curved   dams,    the  excess  of 

m 

length  of  arc  over  chord  varies  as  the  square  of  the  arc,  or  the 
percentage  of  excess  of  the  arc  over  the  chord  =  0.0013 1-,  in  de- 
grees, which,  for  65°,  is  about  5.5%,  but,  at  the  center  there  is  no 
increase,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
volume  is  ordinarily  embraced  by  smaller  angles  than  the  crest 
Taking  the  section  used,  and  combining  it  with  the  profile  in  Mr. 
Gowen's  paper,  it  appears  that  the  foregoing  curvature  would  have 
added  about  2.8%  to  the  volume. 

Within  the  limits  of  useful  curvature,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
increase  in  volume  varies  from  IJ  to  3%,  depending  upon  the 
cross-section  of  the  valley. 

In  collaboration  with  Mr.  Hubert  Vischer,  the  writer  studied 
the  Bear  Valley  Dam,  and  the  results  were  published  under  the 
tJtle  "On  the  Strains  in  Curved  Masonry  Dams."*}- 

In  this  paper  some  notice  is  taken  of  the  author's  hoop  com- 
pression theory  previously  mentioned.  As  to  the  further  reason 
given  for  avoiding  curvature — on  account  of  the  difficulty  or 
rather  impossibility  of  computing  the  stresses — the  writer  believes 
that  in  the  paper  on  the  Bear  Valley  Dam  by  Mr.  Vischer  and  him- 
self, methods  of  computation  of  such  stresses  have  been  set  forth 
with  sufficient  clearness  to  give  an  approximate  solution  of  such  ques- 
tions as  may  arise  in  practice.  In  that  paper  it  has  been  shown,  for 
the  Boar  Valley  Dam,  that  the  moment  at  the  lower  toe  is  redsoed 
about  20%,  this  relief  being  due  to  arch  action,  while  the  increase 
in  the  volume  of  masonry  is  not  much  in  excess  of  1  per  cent. 

Elsrwhore  in  that  ])aper  it  is  shown  that  much  greater  economies 
would  have  rosultod  from  a  better  selection  of  radius  and  profife. 

*  ProrecdinffH,  Am.  S<x',  C  E.,  for  Jauuary,  1907. 

+  Procei'di nyn.  Technical  Society  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  December,  18»». 
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On  page  24*  of  Mr.  Wegmann's  paper  it  is  stated  that  the  Bear  Mr.  Wagoner. 
Valley  Dam,  built  in  1884  has  been  replaced , by  a  stronger  one; 
this  is  an  error,  as  the  original  dam  is  still  in  use.  Some  slight 
work  has  been  done  about  50  ft.  down  the  stream  for  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  dam,  but  it  in  no  manner  relates  to  the  original 
work,  which  is  apparently  in  good  condition  to-day,  after  23  years 
of  use. 

As  a  matter  of  interest.  Fig.  11  is  introduced,  the  left-hand 
part  being  My.  Wegmann's  -Practical  Profile  Type  No.  2  to  a 
depth  of  80  ft.,  and  the  right-hand  shaded  figure  being  the  profile 
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of  the  Bear  Valley  Dam.  The  writer  does  not  offer  it  as  an  example 
of  good  practice,  but  only  as  confirmatory  of  his  final  remarks 
about  the  necessity  for  a  revision  of  current  ideas  about  permissi- 
ble unit  stresses. 

Arch  action  is  always  worth  much  more  than  its  cost  in  volume 
of  masonry,  for  by  its  use  the  strain  upon  the  lower  toe  can  be 
lelieved,  and  this  in  turn  is  sufficient  warrant  for  some  reduction 
in  the  cross-section  of  the  dam. 

Aside  from  sesthetic  considerations,  it  also  provides  for  auto- 
matic relief  from  stresses  due  to  temperature  changes,  ,  and 
renders  a  dam  safe  against  ice  thrust  and  wave  action,  and  prob- 
ably all  but  the  most  severe  earthquakes. 

*  Proceedings,  Am,  Soc.  C.  E.,  for  January,  IttUT. 
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Mr.  Wi^oner.  Aa  an  illustration,  take  the  case  of  the  Austin  Dam.  Had 
this  dam  (a  long,  low  one)  been  arched,  perhaps  to  a  central  angie 
of  not  more  than  30^,  involving'  about  1%  increase  in  the  volume 
of  masonry,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  even  had  it 
cracked  under  the  sudden  load  due  to  the  flood,  its  parts  could  not 
have  been  overturned,  or  pushed  bodily  by  sliding  down  stream,  as 
occurred. 

The  writer,  being  a  known  advocate  of  curvature  for  masonry 
dams,  has  been  criticised  for  the  use  of  both  a  gravity  section  and 
curvature  in  his  design  for  the  La  Grange  Dam,  but,  in  that  case, 
the  conditions  were  different.  The  water-shed  above  the  dam  is 
1  500  sq.  miles,  and  the  high-water  mark  of  the  flood  of  1862  was 
found  near  the  dam  site,  and  at  several  points  above  it,  from  whidi 
it  was  computed  that  130  000  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  might  have  to  pass 
over  the  crest,  and  fall  110  ft.  Such  a  flood  would  make  about  19 
ft.  of  water  over  the  crest.  The  plans  were  competitive,  and  it 
was  known  that  the  consulting  engineers  did  not  regard  favorably 
any  reduction  from  a  gravity  section.  The  owners  desired  security 
against  any  accident,  and  it  appeared  that  the  possible  loss  due 
to  a  failure  of  the  dam  might  be  a  thousand  fold  more  than  the 
cost  of  extra  volume  due  to  curvature.  Any  one  of  the  above 
reasons  are  deemed  sufficient  answer  for  the  choice. 

The  methods  of  computation  set  forth  by  Mr.  Wegmann  will 
be  of  convenience  to  the  profession,  as  far  as  methods  of  procedure 
^o,  but  it  has  long  been  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  that  too  much 
weight  is  attached  to  precedent  as  to  permissible  loads. 

Heading  Mr.  Gowen's  paper,  which  carefully  sets  forth  in  de- 
tail the  methods  used  in  setting  the  stone  in  the  New  Croton 
Dam,  it  would  appear  to  be  entirely  possible  that  there  is  a  factor 
of  safety  of  from  10  to  16  for  any  possible  load. 

How  long  shall  engineers  continue  to  worship  the  "Sacred 
Cow,"  or  permissible  loading  of  about  200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  good 
solid   masonry? 

In  structures  of  concrete,  twice  this  value  is  recognized  as  good 
practice.  For  the  nearly  constant  and  quiescent  load  upon  a  dam, 
is  there  any  good  reason  why  a  lower  factor  of  safety  could  not  be 
used? 

This  is  a  very  important  subject  for  those  who  plan  dams,  be- 
cause in  niaiiy  oases  it  is  the  extra  height  gained  that  determines 
the  storage  capacity.  Many  new  engineering  projects  might  be- 
come possibilities  if  higher  unit  loading  was  allowed.  Finally, 
does  not  the  whole  subject  of  permissible  loads  upon  first-cIi 
m  a  son  ry   requ  i  re   re  vi  s  i  on  ? 
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George  L.  Dillman,  M.  Am.  See.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — Many  of  Mr.  Diuman. 
the   objections   by   Mr.   Dennis   to   modern   railroad   gprading  con- 
tracts are  well  taken. 

Regarding  classification,  the  writer  has  worked  under  specifi- 
cations with  from  two  to  eleven  classifications.  It  is  his  opinion 
that  three  classes  are  better  than  two,  or  four,  or  more.  As  to 
the  defining  clauses,  it  is  hardly  material  to  the  contractor  what 
they  are,  if  he  knows  what  they  are  when  making  his  prices.  It 
it  much  more  important  to  know  who  will  make  the  rulings. 

The  following  definitions  are  suggested  as  being  in  line  with 
recent  practice: 

"Solid  Rock"  shall  include  all  rock,  in  ledges  or  masses  of 
more  than  1  cu.  yd.,  which  requires  blasting. 

"Loose  Rock"  shall  include  all  detached  masses  of  rock  measur- 
ing more  than  1  cu.  ft.  and  less  than  1  cu.  yd.;  also,  all  shale,  slate, 
soft  sandstone  and  hardpan  which  can  be  removed  with  bar  and 
pick,  though  blasting  may  be  resorted  to. 

«  This  disctuwion  (of  the  paper  by  W.  F.  Dennis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E,,  printed  io  Pro- 

-—    ■  Proce^dtn{7«  in  order  that  the  views  expressed 


«  This  disctisnon  (oi  the  paper  oy  w.  if\  uennis,  m.  xn 
ceetUngs  for  January,  1907),  is  printed  in  Proceedings  in  or 
maf  be  brought  before  all  members  for  further  discussion. 
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Mr.  Diihnan,         'fEarth"  shall  include  all  material  not  classed  above  as  solid  or 
loose  rock. 

The  plow  test  never  appealed  to  the  writer  as  a  proper  test  at 
all.  He  has  seen  ten  mules  stretched  out  and  pretending  to  pull 
hardy  but  not  pulling  a  pound.  He  has  seen  solid  rock  in  ledges 
torn  loose  with  a  plow,  not  exactly  plowed,  but  loosened  cheaply 
in  that  way.  The  ordinary  engineer  is  not  a  mule  expert,  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  animals  are  pulling. 

With  foundation  excavation,  no  specification  applies  to  two 
connective  cases.  Such  work  is  usually  taken  out,  or  at  least 
trimmed  up,  under  the  direction  of  an  inspector  working  under 
orders;  and  cost  plus  a  percentage  is  the  only  way  to  eliminate 
hazard  to  the  contractor  or  excessive  cost  to  the  company.  At  the 
letting  of  a  contract,  seldom  have  the  investigations  proceeded  to 
such  a  point  that  a  price  per  unit,  or  any  other  way,  would  repre- 
sent cost  plus  a  fair  profit. 

The  author  is  certainly  right  in  cutting  out  the  useless  re1i!ie- 
ment  of  the  prismoidal  formula.  If  a  contractor  gets  his  banks 
full  and  his  cuts  of  full  width,  he  has  done  many  times  as  much 
work  outside  of  the  computed  prisms  as  he  is  paid  for  by  the 
error  of  end-area  computations. 

Overhaul,  with  a  specified  free  haul,  was  originally  an  attempt 
to  even  up  the  cost  of  grading,  the  haul  being  unequal.  Beyond  a 
300-ft.  free  haul,  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  does  not  serve 
its  purpose,  and,  when  the  free  haul  is  extended  to  800  or  1 000  ft, 
it  is  absolutely  pernicious.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  for  paying  the  same  for  train  haul  in  steam-shovel  work 
as  for  team  or  light-car  haul.  If  the  method  of  working  is  under- 
stood in  a  general  way,  it  will  be  fair  to  pay  for  team  haul  per 
100  ft.  and  train  haul  per  mile,  per  cubic  yard. 

There  is  certainly  no  justice  in  making  a  contractor  pay  for 
work  by  forcing  the  haul  clause  to  save  right  of  way.  Each  case 
should  be  considered  by  itself,  and  the  rule  should  be  appHed  so 
that  the  total  economy  should  be  greatest;  i.  c,  the  cost  of  th« 
cdjacent  right  of  way  plus  cost  of  short  haul  should  be  placed 
against  the  cost  of  distant  right  of  way  plus  long  haul.  The  fact 
that  the  company  paid  one  item  and.  the  contractor  had  to  pay  for 
the  other  should  not  affect  the  decision  of  the  engineer. 

The  writer  sees  no  objection  to  the  clause  regarding  sub-con- 
tractors. It  is  used  in  order  to  have  only  one  party  with  whom  to 
deal  in  a  legal  sense,  so  that,  in  case  of  differences,  there  will  be 
fewer  parties  to  the  controversy.  In  operation,  it  is  never  abused. 
Building  contracts  are  not  similar.  The  various  lien  laws  require 
certain  published  statements,  sometimes  the  contracts  in  full,  which 
would  be  inexpedient  in  railroad  contracts,  and  more  obnoxious  to 
the  contractor  than  the  company. 
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The  writer   does   not   agree   that  the   engineer  has   too   much  Mr.  Diiiman. 
authority.    It  is  true  that  in  a  few  cases  such  authority  has  beea 
abused,  for  human  nature  varies;  but,  put  the  authority  with  the 
contractor  and  see  where  raiboad  contracts  would  end. 

The  object  of  a  contract  is  to  get  work  done.  For  its  execu- 
tion, the  contractor  is  one  tool,  the  engineer  another.  Authority 
must  be  given  to  one  or  both  of  them.  A  divided  authority  is 
never  efficient.  In  the  interest  of  ideal  fairness,  this  authority 
mi^ht  be  divided,  but  in  the  direction  of  attaining  the  desired  end, 
full  authority  should  be  left  just  where  it  is.  Responsibility  is 
Hzed  by  it,  and  could  be  in  no  other  way. 

The  author  has  left  out  the  matter  of  shrinkage.  Of  course, 
some  material  will  shrink  in  banks,  and  this  fact  should  be 
reckoned  with  in  grading.  The  question  is,  who  should  pay  for  it? 
A  clause  by  which  the  contractor  agrees  to  put  on  shrinkage  up  to 
10%,  if  required  by  the  engineer,  makes  a  straight  difference  of 
10%  to  the  contractor,  depending  on  whether  the  engineer  does  or 
does  not  order  it.  This  10%,  gross,  may  mean  doubling  his  profits, 
or  making  a  losing  contract,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Where  practicable,  quantities  paid  for  should  be  measured  in 
excavation.  Where  it  is  not  practicable  to  measure  them  in  this 
way,  and  the  payments  are  made  on  bank  measurements,  the  writer 
suggests  that  extra  material,  put  on  for  anticipated  shrinkage,  be 
paid  for  at  the  same  price  as  other  yardage. 

A  contractor  objects  when  shrinkage  is  first  demanded,  objects 
when  it  is  enforced^  and  may  get  so  used  to  it  that  he  quits  ob- 
jecting; but  he  never  gets  over  the  fact  that  the  requirement 
is  unfair,  as,  in  fact,  it  is.  Like  an  abnormal  free  haul,  it  is  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  get  something  for  nothing, 
which,  in  time,  reacts. 

The  writer,  however,  fully  agrees  that  uniformity  in  grading 
6i>ecifications  is  desirable,  and,  while  not  agreeing  with  some  of 
the  details  suggested,  admits  that  uniformity,  with  some  bad  de- 
tails, is  better  than  the  present  lack  of  it. 

J.  L.   Campbell,  M.  Am.  Soc.   C.  E.   (by  letter).— The  writer  ^r.  CampbeM. 
believes  that  the  prevailing  classification  of  earth,  loose  rock,  solid 
rock,  and  overhaul  should  be  eliminated,  and  that  part  of  the  work 
should  be  covered  by  a  single  unit  price  per  cubic  yard. 

If  a  classification  is  to  be  retained,  the  writer  suggests  the  de- 
sirability of  eliminating  the  terms,  "earth,"  "loose  rock,"  and 
"solid  rock,"  and  substituting  therefor  the  designations.  Class  1, 
Class  2,  and  Class  3,  and  making  the  specifications  read  somewhat 
like  this: 

Class  1  shall  include  all  material  which  can  be  broken  and 
loosened  by  a  standard  No.  1  railroad  plow  into  a  condition  in 
which  it  can  be  removed  by  standard  railroad  scrapers,  the  plow 
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Mr.  Oampbeii.  and  the  scrapers  being  drawn  by  power  sufficient  to  develop  their 
full  capacities. 

Class  2  shall  include  all  matezial  which  cannot  be  brokea  and 
removed  as  specified  for  Class  1,  but  which  can  be  loosened  and 
removed  by  picks  and  bars,  or  by  a  standard  steam  shovel,  rated  at 
50  tons  or  more,  and  without  the  use  of  explosives. 

Class  3  shall  include  all  material  which  cannot  be  removed 
without  being  broken  and  loosened  by  the  use  of  explosives. 

The  mere  use  of  the  means  specified  for  Classes  2  and  3  will 
not  of  itself  be  evidence  of,  nor  shall  it  necessarily  fix,  the  classi- 
fication of  the  material,  because  the  contractor  will  frequently  find 
it  to  his  advantage  and  will  iise  the  means  prescribed  for  the 
higher  class  to  remove  material  of  the  lower  class.  It  must  be 
shown  that  the  means  used  are  actually  necessary  for  the  removal 
of  the  material  in  question,  and,  in  case  of  doubt  or  question  about 
the  class  of  material,  the  company's  engineer  shall  require,  and  the 
contractor,  under  the  direction  of  said  engineer,  shall  make,  such 
conclusive  tests  as  will  determine  the  class  to  which  such  material 
belongs.  Whenever  possible,  such  tests  of  such  material  shall  be 
made  before  the  latter  is  removed. 

The  writer  suggests  this,  not  as  a  perfect  specification,  but 
merely  as  a  change  in  the  right  direction.  The  terms,  "earA," 
**loose  rock,"  and  "solid  rock,"  may  be  entirely  misleading  as  a 
specification,  for  each  may,  and  frequently  does,  include  a  great 
variety  of  material  which,  in  the  abstract,  is  neither  earth,  loose 
lock,  nor  solid  rock.  • 

The  customary  overhaul  clause  should  be  omitted,  either  with 
or  without  a  classification. 

Mr.  Parker.  M.  S.  Parker,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — Mr.  Dennw 
strikes  a  popular  chord  when,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  most  sea- 
sonable paper,  he  says: 

"There  is   no  valid  reason  why  the  agreements  should  not  be 

standardized.     The   consideration   and  preparation   of   a  standard 

•    form  would  be  a  very  useful  and  important  work  for  this  Society." 

The  writer,  having  had  many  years  of  experience,  both  as  an 
engineer  and  as  a  contractor,  heartily  concurs  in  this  sentiment 
The  specifications  now  in  use  on  many  of  the  great  railroad  sys- 
tems of  America  are  as  old  as  the  systems  themselves.  They  are 
old  forms,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  with  an 
occasional  new  feature  added.  It  matters  not  that  many  clauses 
may  have  been  rule<l  against  by  the  courts,  the  same  clauses  atill 
appear,  either  in  the  hope  that  they  may  "stick"  in  some  particular 
caso.  with  benefit  to  the  company,  or  from  absolutely  careless  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  the  contractor.  The  author  has  made  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  standardizing  railroad  grading  spedfi- 
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cations,  and  it  seems  to  be  almost  unnecessary  to  add  more  on  Mr.  Parker, 
this  subject.  All  must  admit  the  desirability  of  united  action 
toward  such  uniformity.  The  railroads  of  America  are  expending 
more  money  yearly  in  construction  than  all  other  industries  com- 
bined. When  such  men  as  J.  J.  Hill,  F.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  President 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  estimate  that,  under  the  present 
conditions  of  traflSc,  there  is  needed  on  the  railways  of  the  country 
an  expenditure  of  $5  500  000  000  within  the  next  ^\e  years,  some 
idea  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the  railroad  contracting  interests 
can  be  obtained. 

Many  of  the  clauses  in  the  specifications  for  grading  on  large^ 
railroad  systems  are  meaningless,  and  have  no  legitimate  place 
there.  Were  these  clauses  to  be  enforced,  no  reputable  contractor 
would  consider  for  a  moment  the  advisability  of  taking  the  work 
offered.  All  the  specifications  of  the  various  railroad  systems  are 
similar  in  many  respects;  clauses  regarding  the  subletting  of  work; 
the  infallibility  of  the  engineer  in  all  decisions,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  as  clearly  outlined  by  the  author,  and  many  other  dead- 
letter  clauses.  Why  should  not  the  position  of  the  engineer,  as 
judge,  be  defined  in  some  more  rational  manner?  Why  not  sub- 
stitute such  a  clause  as  the  following? 

The  decision  of  the  engineer,  on  any  point  or  matter  touching 
this  agreement,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  during  the  progrress  of 
the  work.  This,  however,  shall  not  deprive  the  contractor  of  any 
of  his  rights  of  redress  in  case  such  decisions  are  palpably  wrong 
in  intent  or  through  ignorance  of  the  facts. 

Engineers,  as  a  rule,  are  inclined  to  be  just  and  fair  in  their 
judgment,  but  they  are  not  infallible.  They  are  subject  to  error, 
as  are  other  mortals. 

The  hete  noir  of  contractors  on  railroad  grading  work,  and  also 
a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  engineers,  is  classification  and 
overhaul.  Engineers  vary  in  opinion  as  to  the  proper  classifica- 
tion of  material  under  the  different  specifications,  and,  to  the  con- 
tractor, overhaul,  as  calculated  by  the  various  methods,  is  an 
indefinite  quantity. 

Clauses  in  specifications  governing  the  classification  of  ma- 
terial cannot  be  expressed  too  carefully.  The  terms,  "earth,"  '%08e 
rock,"  and  "solid  rock,"  are  a  source  of  much  juggling  when  one 
indulges  in  recourse  to  the  courts.  The  writer  has  long  held  the 
opinion  that  these  terms,  used  so  generally  iii  railroad  specifica- 
tions, should  be  eliminated,  and  "classes  of  material"  substituted, 
the  material  constituting  each  class  being  clearly  defined.  This 
method  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  States  Government  in  its 
grading  specifications,  and  railroads  might  well  follow  the  example, 
and  avoid  all  complicated  technical  misunderstanding  of    words. 
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Mr.  Parker.  The  terms,  "earth,"  "loose  rock,"  and  "solid  rock,"  in  themselTeSi, 
do  not  express  the  character  of  the  material  to  be  moved,  and  the 
explanations  following  them  in  specifications  do  not  change  the 
fact.  To  desigrnate  as  loose  rock  such  material  as  cemented  grayel, 
hardpan,  soft  sandstone,  soapstone  and  disintegrated  granite 
(which  can  only  be  disintegrated  through  the  process  of  blasting) 
is  absurd. 

Solid  rock,  defined  as  "rock  in  solid  beds  or  masses  which  can 
best  be  removed  by  blasting,"  would  appear  to  cover  the  groimd 
intended  by  the  term  "solid  rock."  Such  a  definition,  however,  fol- 
lowed by  a  stipulation  that  it  must  ring  under  the  hammer,  is 
ridiculous.  This  clause,  appended  to  a  "solid  rock"  provision, 
would  place  solid  sandstone  and  certain  other  formations  of  solid 
rock  in  the  "loose  rock"  class,  instead  of  in  the  "solid  rock"  class 
where  they  rightfully  belong.  Disintegrated  granite  boulders,  after 
long  exposure  to  the  weather,  become  so  hard  that  tools  will  barely 
cut  them.  They  will  ring  under  the  hammer,  but  a  little  dynamite 
will  shatter  them  so  that  they  can  be  handled  as  gravel.  Solid 
granite  formations  which  can  only  be  disintegrated  by  blasting 
should  be  classed  as  solid  rock. 

The  following  classification  is  suggested  as  fully  covering  the 
subject,  where  three  classes  are  provided: 

Class  1. — All  rock  in  solid  beds  or  masses  which  can  best  be 
removed  by  blasting. 

Class  2, — Slate,  shale,  hardpan,  cemented  gravel,  soapstone, 
soft  sandstone,  and  all  other  rock  loose  enough  to  be  removed  with- 
out blasting,  although,  to  facilitate  handling,  blasting  may  oc- 
casionally be  resorted  to. 

Class  3. — All  material  which  in  its  natural  condition  can  be 
plowed  with  a  plow  cutting  a  furrow  10  in.  wide  and  10  in.  deep, 
drawn  by  four  horses  or  mules,  each  weighing  not  leas  than  1100 
lb.,  and  moving  at  a  reasonable  plow  speed. 

Where  any  excavation  contains  material  of  more  than  one  clasai- 
fication,  the  relative  percentage  of  each  class-  shall  be  determined 
by  actual  measurement  and  observation  during  the  progress  of  the 

work. 

If  this  last  clause  is  observed  by  the  engineer,  the  classification 
will  not  be  so  much  a  matter  of  opinion  as  is  too  often  the  cue 
under  present  practice.  It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  classify,  with  anj 
degree  of  fairness,  any  excavation  containing  the  various  classes 
of  material,  after  the  excavation  has  been  made.  This  method, 
80  often  followed,  is  unfair  to  both  parties.  It  resolves  itself  into 
a  giioss  as  to  classification,  and  the  question  as  to  who  gets  the 
best  of  it  depends  on  the  guessing  ability  of  the  engineer. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  an  instance  of  the  varying  opinions 
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of  engineers  as  to  classification :  A  cut  containing  20  000  cu.  yd.  Mr.  Parker. 
was  divided  in  the  middle  on  two  engineers*  divisions,  each  getting 
10  000  cu.  yd.  The  cut  was  uniform  in  depth  on  both  sides  of 
the  dividing  line.  The  character  of  the  material  was  the  same 
throughout  the  cut,  and  was  hard  sandstone  overlaid  with  a  layer 
of  earth  too  thin  to  be  removed  by  plowing  and  scraping.  The  en- 
tire cut  had  to  be  blasted  continually.  One  engineer  turned  in  his 
final  estimate  of  9  500  cu.  yd.  of  solid  rock  and  500  cu.  yd.  of 
earth;  the  other  estimated  500  cu.  yd.  of  earth,  3  500  cu.  yd.  of 
loose  rock  and  6  000  cu.  yd.  of  solid  rock.  This  is  one  of  many 
instances  which  the  writer  could  give,  which  show  clearly  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  matters  of  classification,  where  no  difference 
should  be  possible. 

For  moving  classified  material  at  mean  fair  prices  a  contractor 
may  make  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  work,  or  he  may  lose  money, 
depending  entirely  on  the  judgment  or  opinion  of  the  engineer; 
and,  under  many  specifications,  there  is  so  much  room  for  error 
in  opinion  that  a  contractor  never  knows  how  he  is  to  fare  in  the 
final  settlement.  This  condition  should  not  exist.  In  the  writer's 
opinion,  the  fairest  and  most  reasonable  grading  specifications 
divide  the  material  into  two  classes:  solid  rock,  or  material  of  the 
first  class;  and  earth,  or  material  of  the  second  class,  which  covers 
all  other  materials.  The  work  should  be  paid  for  in  embankment 
and  also  in  excavation,  or  "pay  both  ways,"  as  it  is  usually  termed. 
Eliminate  the  overhaul  provision  and  make  the  extreme  haul  2  000 
ft.,  with  a  special  price  per  cubic  yard  for  any  haul  of  more  than 
that  distance.  A  contract  drawn  on  these  lines  prevents  all  con- 
troversies between  engineers  and  contractors  in  reference  to  classi- 
fication and  overhaul,  much  to  the  relief  of  both  parties. 

The  overhaul  provision  in  specifications  is  a  source  of  never- 
ending  controversy.  In  the  early  days  of  this  provision,  overhaul 
was  largely  a  matter  of  guess,  as  with  classification,  especially  with 
railroad  building  in  the  West.  The  writer  is  familiar  with  many 
methods  of  calculating  overhaul.  Many  of  the  graphical  methods 
are  so  obscured  in  mathematical  detail  that,  to  the  average  grading 
contractor,  they  are  absolutely  unintelligible. 

The  method  now  used  extensively  is  to  take  the  distance  be- 
tween the  centers  of  mass  in  excavation  and  embankment  for  the 
average  haul,  and  deduct  therefrom  the  free  haul.  This,  when 
used  properly,  appears  to  be  about  as  reasonable  a  method  as  can 
be  devised. 

All  methods  of  calculating  overhaul  known  to  the  writer  are 
erroneous  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Ordinarily,  no  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  shrinkage  or  swell  of  material  from  excava- 
tion.    It  is   assumed   that   a   certain   number   of   cubic   yards   of 
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Mr.  Pftrker.  excavation  in  place  will  make  the  same  number  of  cubic  yards  of 
embankment.  The  error  is  evident.  For  example,  10000  cu.  yd. 
of  earth  are  hauled  from  a  cut  to  make  10  000  ou.  yd.  in  an  em- 
bankment upon  which  the  overhaul  has  been  calculated.  The  ex- 
cavation falls  short  of  making  the  embankment  by  1  000  cu.  yd. 
The  contractor  is  paid  for  the  overhaul  as  calculated  and  puts  in 
the  extra  1  000  cu.  yd.  at  his  own  expense,  or,  rather,  receives  the 
overhaul  price  instead  of  the  embankment  price  for  the  extra 
1  000  cu.  yd.  Such  instances  are  common,  and  have  come  under 
the  writer's  observation  frequently;  they  are  not  exceptions. 

In  the  excavation  of  rock  formations,  the  swell  of  the  material 
varies  greatly,  depending  upon  the  class.  When,  from  an  excava- 
tion, the  embankment  quantities  are  made  and  the  extreme  limit 
of  haul  is  reached,  the  remainder  of  the  excavation  must  be  wasted 
The  contractor  receives  pay  for  overhaul  for  the  yardage  in  the 
embankment;  but,  for  the  waste  material,  he  receives  no  compen- 
sation for  hauling,  unless  he  elects  to  haul  past  the  haul  limit 
and  accept  embankment  price  for  it.  As  a  result,  he  often  hauls 
from  an  excavation  a  large  percentage  of  the  material  without 
any  compensation  for  such  haul.  In  many  cases  this  waste  material 
must  be  distributed  along  the  embankment,  and  this  becomes  an 
unjust  burden  on  the  contractor.  In  the  writer's  experience,  no 
instance  is  recalled  where  the  length  of  overhaul  has  been  calcu- 
lated on  the  route  taken  from  cut  to  fill.  The  writer  has  in  mind 
several  instances  of  100-ft.  cuts  into  100-ft.  fills,  as  mentioned  by 
the  author.  Some  were  filled  from  suspension  bridges,  and  others 
by  using  a  long  and  elaborate  system  of  tracks  and  trestles.  In 
such  cases  the  ordinary  allowance  per  cubic  yard  for  overhaul  does 
not  begin  to  cover  the  expense  of  hauling,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
from  the  writer's  experience,  the  average  price  of  IJ  cents  per 
cu.  yd.,  paid  for  overhaul  of  more  than  600  ft.  and  up  to  1 500 
ft.,  rarely  pays  for  the  expense  of  hauling,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  Under  the  method  of  estimating  overhaul  from 
center  of  mass  to  center  of  mass,  the  writer  has  known  instances 
where  the  engineers  construed  these  centers  as  being  the  limit  of 
haul.  Under  a  clause  in  a  contract  limiting  the  haul  to  1 500  ft, 
the  writer  has  hauled  material  for  twice  this  distance,  or  until 
the  centers  of  mass  were  1  600  ft.  apart.  If  the  overhaul  clause 
is  to  remain  a  part  of  grading  specifications,  the  writer  quite 
agrees  with  the  author  that  the  stations  of  free  haul,  and  also  the 
stations  of  conter  of  mass  in  cut  and  fill,  should  be  established. 
Overhaul  computation  on  this  basis  can  always  be  checked  at  any 
subsequent  time.  Unless  some  such  arbitrary  method  of  calcula- 
tion be  adopted  and  set  forth  clearly  in  the  specifications,  the  long^ 
drawn-out  controversy  over  the  question  will  always  remain  a  sub- 
ject of  annoyance  and  misunderstanding. 
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To  strike  out  the  overhaul  clause  from  railroad  grading  specifi-  Mr.  Parker, 
cations  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  both  parties,  and  would 
inaugurate  a  system  of  square  dealing.  As  remarked  before,  the 
only  fair  way  to  pay  for  grading  is  to  pay  for  the  excavation  and 
also  for  the  embankment.  With  uniformity  of  classification  and 
the  elimination  of  the  overhaul  clause,  the  contractor  would  always 
know  what  conditions  he  had  to  meet,  and  his  bid  could  be  ar- 
ranged intelligently.  Railroad  contracting  would  then  become  a 
straightforward  business  proposition,  instead  of  a  hazardous  risk, 
under  which,  to  be  absolutely  safe,  the  contractor  must  place  his 
fi^Tures  high  enough  to  cover  the  contingencies  that  may  arise  un- 
der the  classification  uncertainties. 

Halbert  p.  Gillette,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  author  Mr.  Giiietu. 
has  done  a  service  to  the  profession  of  engineering,  as  well  as  to 
the  business  of  contracting,  by  collecting  so  many  examples  of 
ambiguous  specifications  for  excavation.  It  would  be  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  select  any  work  so  hard  to  define  in  words  as  the  classes  of 
excavation.  Earth  merges  by  insensible  degrees  into  hardpan  or 
shale;  hardpan  and  shale  merge  into  conglomerate  and  slate  by 
equally  insensible  degrees;  geologically,  there  is  no  dividing  line  be- 
tween what  is  called  "earth"  and  what  is  called  "rock."  This  fact 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  dictionary  definitions  cited  by  the  author, 
and  it  is  shown  even  better  by  the  definitions  found  in  textbooks  on 
geology.  It  may  be  seen,  therefore,  that  some  arbitrary  test  should 
be  prescribed  to  differentiate  rock  from  earth  when  different  prices 
are  to  be  paid  for  each.  The  ancient  "plow  test"  has  many  ad- 
herents, but  in  its  usual  form  it  is  probably  more  productive  of 
legal  trouble  than  any  other  clause  ever  devised  by  an  engineer. 
Some  years  ago  the  State  Engineer  of  New  York  suffered  most  un- 
just criticism  because  of  supposedly  unfair  classification  of  excava- 
tion by  the  plow  test,  and  his  retirement  from  office  was  probably 
due  in  large  measure  to  this  unjust  criticism. 

The  writer,  while  on  the  editorial  staff  of  Engineering  News,  in 
1903,  wrote  a  series  of  editorial  articles  criticizing  specifications, 
and  he  recalls  having  written  one  suggesting  an  earth  classification 
test  somewhat  similar  to  that  proposed  by  the  author.  Instead  of 
specifying  a  furrow  10  by  10  in.,  however,  he  suggested  a  minimum 
number  of  cubic  yards  loosened  per  10-hour  day  by  a  6-horse  plow. 
It  still  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  a  much  better  plan  to  specify  in 
cubic  yards,  for  the  cubic  yard  is  the  unit  of  cost,  and,  after  all,^  the 
object  is  to  secure  some  definite  cost  classification.  A  10  by  10-in. 
furrow  cut  by  four  horses  means  nothing  very  definite  unless  the 
amount  of  useful  work  is  specified,  either  by  naming  the  average 
speed  of  cutting,  or  the  average  number  of  cubic  yards  to  be 
loosened  in  a  given  time;  but  why  limit  "earth"  to  such  easy  ma- 
terial as  can  be  loosened  by  four  horses?    Ten-horse  plows  are  very 
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Mr.  Gillette,  common  in  the  West,  where  driving  with  a  jerk-line  is  practiced 
There  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  plow  test  wherever  work  is  to  be 
done  with  steam  shovels,  and  the  objection  is  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  apply  the  test  in  many  cases.  In  a  through  cut,  for 
example,  the  top  4  ft.  of  material  may  be  loam,  below  which  may 
lie  an  indurated  clay  of  hardpan  consistency.  The  steam  shovel 
exposes  a  vertical  face  upon  which  no  plow  test  can  be  made;  unless 
this  4-ft.  stratum  is  stripped,  the  plow  test  is  of  no  use  on  the  sur- 
face. The  bottom  of  the  pit  may  be  solid  rock.  Of  what  practical 
use  is  the  plow  test  under  such  conditions? 

Many  other  conditions  might  be  mentioned  to  show  the  exceed- 
ing difficulty  of  applying  a  plow  test  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
One  more  will  suflSce.  In  soil  of  glacial  origin,  lenses  of  hardpan 
are  frequently  encountered,  surrounded  by  gravel,  sand,  or  shot 
clay.  It  is  impracticable  to  strip  these  lenses  in  steam-shovel  work 
for  the  purpose  of  using  a  plow  test,  and,  without  stripping,  no  such 
test  is  possible. 

The  plow  test,  therefore,  may  serve  in  plow  work,  but  it  is  prac- 
tically useless  in  much  of  the  work  done  by  steam  shovels. 

What  test,  then,  shall  be  applied  ?  In  the  writer's  book  on  earth- 
work,* the  suggestion  is  made  that  excavation  be  classified  by  sam- 
ples taken  from  specified  locations  on  the  profile.  No  practical 
method  of  specifying  with  any  degree  of  exactitude  seems  possible 
to  the  writer,  and  a  varied  experience,  embracing  excavation  at 
different  places  across  the  American  continent,  has  served  to  empha- 
size this  conclusion. 

It  is  true  that  this  method  of  "specifying  by  samples"  involves 
(li^'ging  test-pits  and  sinking  bore-holes,  but  the  writer  is  firmly 
convinced  that  no  engineer  ever  spent  a  dollar  that  returned  a 
proater  dividend  than  the  one  spent  in  ascertaining  the  character 
of  the  excavation  before  the  award  of  the  contract. 

On  any  extensive  piece  of  excavation,  earth  should  be  dug,  and 
rock  should  be  blasted,  by  the  engineer,  to  ascertain  its  quality,  ai 
well  as  to  determine  the  relative  quantities  of  each  class.  The  en- 
piiiec^r  who  cannot  persuade  his  employer  to  go  to  this  extra  expense 
is  harHly  fit  to  be  in  charge  of  the  work;  or,  if  he  is  fit,  he  does 
hi'iwf^lf  an  injustice  in  not  resigning  if  his  advice  is  ignored. 

The  writer  amines  with  the  author  in  recommending  the  "end- 
area"  formula,  provided  the  field  engineer  is  taught  how  to  space 
his  ('ross-S(H'tions. 

The  a\itlior,  in  eoninion  with  some  other  writers,  conveys  a  wrong 
inii)re^^inn  ly  saying'-  that  the  "end-area"  formula  is  compuUory 
in  9()!iie  Stat<-^.  It  is  not  compulsory  in  any  State,  but  laws  do 
pnnide  that,  ''in  tlie  alisiMiee  of  any  specified  agreement  as  to 
nuM^uremont.''  the  "averape  end-area"  formula  must  be  use<l. 

*  ••Kartliwork  and  Its  Cost,"  p.  21. 
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In  the  matter  of  ^ecif  ying  that  emhankments  shall  be  built  Hr.  QUiette. 
in  layers,  the  writer  is  in  hearty  accord  with  the  author,  and  has 
already  expressed  himself  at  some  length  elsewhere.    It  is  the  acme 
of  asininity  to  specify  that  embankments  shall  be  built  in  layers 
when  there  is  no  intention  of  enforcing  the  specification. 

As  to  sub-contracting,  the  writer  also  agrees  with  the  author. 
In  the  writer's  judgment,  the  ideal  method  of  doing  all  work  in  the 
world  is  by  some  sort  of  contract  system,  and  the  further  down  the 
line  the  method  can  be  carried,  the  better.  A  sub-contractor  is  a  su- 
perintendent or  foreman  whose  wages  are  paid  in  the  form  of  profits. 
A  man  working  by  piece-work,  or  under  a  bonus  system,  is  a  sub- 
sub-contractor,  and  his  wages,  in  turn,  depend  directly  upon  his 
energy  and  skill. 

Engineers  will  always  have  more  or  less  trouble  with  contract- 
ors; but  he  is  a  weak  engineer,  or  a  lazy  one,  who  permits  such 
troubles  to  lead  him  into  the  wasteful  method  of  doing  work  by 
day  labor  when  it  is  possible  to  do  it  by  contract,  by  sub-contract,  or 
by  sub-sub-contract.  The  writer  has  recently  examined  extensive 
records  of  cost  of  railroad  work  done  by  contract  and  by  company 
forces  working  on  the  day-labor  plan.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
find  that  company  work  has  cost  200%  more  than  contract  work 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions.  For  example,  it  has  cost  one 
railway  $1 600  per  mile  to  lay  and  surface  track,  where  $500  would 
have  been  siifficient  under  a  contract.  The  grading  cost  was  equally 
disproportionate. 

If  any  engineer  believes  he  can  do  work  cheaper  for  a  company 
by  day  labor  than  by  contract,  he  will  be  doing  the  company  the 
greatest  possible  service  by  resigning  and  taking  the  contract  him- 
self. Then  the  knowledge  that  he  must  make  his  brains  make  the 
muscles  of  his  men  work,  or  no  pay  for  his  time  will  be  had,  is 
certain  to  test  his  ability  to  effect  economies  as  no  other  condition 
can. 

Then,  let  there  be  an  end  to  these  absurd  clauses  prohibiting 
sub-contracting.  Now  that  engineers,  in  rapidly  increasing  num- 
bers, are  entering  the  business  of  contracting,  there  is  reason  to 
hope  for  more  contributions  such  as  this  admirable  paper.  Let  the 
discussion  be  one  of  hard  blows,  if  need  be,  for,  as  long  as  it  brings 
out  the  honest  opinions  of  both  parties  as  to  a  contract,  it  is  bound 
to  result  in  more  reasonable  prices,  fewer  lawsuits,  and  greater 
economy  for  all  concerned. 

James  H.  Kennedy,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  paper  Mr.  Kennedy, 
is  most  interesting  and  instructive,  as  the  author  appears  to  view  the 
subject  principally  from  the  standpoint  of  the  contractor,  and  pre- 
sents the  generally  accepted  views  of  contractors  on  contracts,  speci- 
fications, classifications,  etc.,  in  a  very  able  and  lucid  manner. 
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Mr.^Kennedy.  This  view  of  the  Subject  will  be  of  great  value  to  many  engineers 
who  have  never  been  called  upon  to  look  at  these  matters  as  the 
contractor  sees  them.  A  somewhat  limited  experience  as  a  con- 
tractor's engineer,  in  cases  where  estimates  failed  to  cover  working 
expenses,  leads  the  writer  to  agree  with  most  of  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  by  Mr.  Dennis.  It  may  also  be  added  that  these  conclusions 
will  be  found  to  be  of  great  help  in  understanding  human  nature 
as  exhibited  by  the  contractor  who  digs  deeper  and  deeper  into  his 
pocket  to  meet  current  expenses,  not  knowing  where  he  is  likely 
to  get  oft,  or  whether  or  not  he  is  getting  justice  at  the  hands  of 
the  engineer. 

The  usual  railway  contract  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  one-sided  agree- 
ment, altogether  in  the  interests  of  the  railway  company,  from  the 
contractor's  point  of  view,  and  its  conditions  generally  clothe  the 
engineer  with  autocratic  powers.  It  is  so  one-sided,  in  fact,  that 
its  provisions  seldom  require  the  engineer  to  take  advantage  of 
them,  and  so  unreasonable  that  the  contractor  often  disregards  the 
objectionable  clauses  of  his  contract  entirely,  and,  sizing  up  the 
engineer,  takes  his  chances  of  being  allowed  to  avoid  such  clauses 
on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  engineer  with  whom  he 
has  to  deal.  Nevertheless  occasions  arise  when  it  is  necessary,  in 
the  interests  of  the  railway  company,  to  take  advantage  of  one  or 
all  of  these  rigid  clauses  of  the  contract;  consequently,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  will  ever  be  eliminated  entirely.  The  writer  can- 
not agree  with  the  author,  however,  when  he  says: 

"The  time  has  about  come  for  the  companies  to  be  willing  to 
assume  the  risk  of  their  own  acts  and  plans,  and  not  to  saddle  these 
risks  further  upon  contractors." 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  contractor  assumes  any  risk  except  his 
own,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  change  of  location  which 
in  unfavorable  to  him;  this,  however,  is  usually  provided  for  in  the 
contract. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  classification  of  material,  where  there  is 
a  classification  varying  from  earth  at  one  end  of  the  scale  to  solid 
rock  at  the  other,  and  with  intermediate  classes  of  hardpan,  loose 
rock,  etc.,  between,  there  is  no  trouble  in  classifying  the  earth  and 
rock,  as  all  specifications  are  somewhat  clear  and  definite;  but  this 
is  not  so  with  the  intermediate  classes,  especially  where  it  is  the 
custom  to  allow  a  percentage  of  each  class,  varying  with  the  hard- 
ness of  the  material  or  the  cost  of  handling.  It  may  be  safely  stated 
that,  not  only  will  different  engineers  seldom  give  exactly  the  same 
classification,  but  the  same  engineer  is  likely  to  vary  his  classifica- 
tion somewhat  on  different  days  when  passing  over  the  work,  and, 
if  notes  be  kept  and  compared,  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  different 
classifications  which  he  has  made  from  day  to  day  for  the  same 
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work ;  consequently,  there  is  no  definite  and  fixed  standard  by  which  Mr.  Kennedy, 
all  en^neers  will  classify  in  the  same  way;  but  each  must  follow 
his  individual  ideas.  In  time  these  ideas  become  fiixed,  so  that,  in 
the  mind  of  the  contractor,  they  become  what  may  be  called  the  en- 
gineer's personal  equation.  Every  engineer  who  follows  railway 
work  has  this  personal  equation,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not;  conse- 
quently, contractors,  when  tendering  for  work,  give  more  attention 
to  obtaining  information  as  to  who  is  to  be  the  engineer,  than 
to  studying  up  the  requirements  of  the  contract  and  specifications. 
This  will  always  be  the  case,  to  a  certain  extent,  whether  or  not  all 
work  under  the  same  standard  specifications. 

In  regard  to  the  extra  items  connected  with  all  contracts,  the 
author,  no  doubt,  has  the  correct  idea,  and  the  writer  fully  agrees 
in  the  opinion  that: 

"One  matter  should  not  carry  the  cost  of  another  matter,  unless 
the  latter  be  uniformly  a  concomitant  of  the  first  and  is  specified  so 
definitely  that  its  quantity  and  cost  can  be  calculated." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  meaning  here  intended,  an  item  of 
clearing  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  single  large  spreading  tree  in  the 
middle  of  a  cleared  field,  which  has  cost  the  contractor  $10  to  re- 
move, and  his  contract  price  for  clearing  to  be  $20  per  acre.  The 
writer's  idea  is  that  this  should  be  returned  in  the  estimate,  as  a 
sufficient  area,  to  amount  to  $11;  this  is  the  cost  plus  the  usual 
percentage,  independent  of  actual  measurement  on  the  ground.  The 
reason  for  this  opinion  is:  that  there  is  no  way  by  which  the  con- 
tractor can  obtain  a  definite  idea  of  what  he  might  be  allowed  for 
this  particular  piece  of  work,  and  could  not  have  provided  for  it. 
It  may  be  objected,  that  the  above  case  would  be  reducing  the  work 
to  a  force-account  basis,  and  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  company 
to  pay  for  the  odds  and  ends  on  such  account,  while  the  principal 
part  of  the  work  is  done  by  measurement  at  contract  price;  but  the 
case  here  assumed  is  only  intended  as  an  illustration  of  a  case  which, 
in  its  nature,  cannot  be  covered  by  actual  measurement.  In  a  gen- 
eral way,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  such  items  as  foundation  pits, 
drains,  etc.,  should  not  be  measured  up  and  returned  at  actual 
measurements,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  railway  engineer  cannot  avoid 
entirely  the  use  of  the  force  account. 

On  the  whole,  the  idea  of  a  standard  form  of  contract,  which 
could  be  used  by  all  companies,  is  a  good  one;  and  if  the  Society 
should  take  up  the  matter,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Standard 
form  of  Contract  and  Specifications  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  should  not  become  as  well  known  as  the  Standard 
Rail  Section  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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Mr.  Pritchard. 


By  p.  M.  Pritchard,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


P.  M.  Pritchard^  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — It 
would  appear  to  the  writer  to  be  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to 
estimate,  even  approximately,  the  quantity  of  air  liberated  from 
water  flowing  through  a  siphon,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
air,  freed  from  solution  in  the  water  by  the  reduction  of  pressure, 
remains  entrained  in  the  water  and  is  carried  with  it  through  the 
siphon.  The  quantity  of  air  or  gas  held  in  solution  by  the  water 
and  liberated  for  a  given  reduction  of  pressure  can  be  found  by  a 
simple  laboratory  experiment. 

The  writer  has  recently  installed  a  siphon  of  considerable  faze, 
as  shown  by  Fig.  2.     In  this  case,  a  receiver  was  fixed  near  the 
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Fig.  2. 


It      ^rk«m. 


delivery  end  of  the  siphon  with  the  object  of  catching  air  liberated 
from  the  water  and  swept  along  the  top  of  the  siphon  pipe. 

♦  This  dlscuPBlon  tof  the  paper  by  Charles  Anthony,  Jr.,  M.  AntL  Soc.  C.  E.,  printed 
in  Proceeding*  for  January,  1907!,  is  printed  In  Proce€dinff$„  in  order  that  tberlewi 
expressed  nriay  be  brought  before  all  members  for  further  discussion. 
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At  present  a  small  steam  jet  extracts  the  air  collected  in  the  Mr,  Pritchard. 
receiver  while  the  siphon  is  at  work,  but,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  water   delivered   by   the    siphon,   it    is   evident   that   a   large 
quantity   of  the  air  liberated   from   the   water   is  entrained   and 
carried  away  with  it. 

It  seems  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  design  an  ejector, 
operated  by  the  water  itself,  to  exhaust  the  air  accumulated  in  the 
receiver,  and  experiments  are  being  made  on  these  lines. 

Incidentally,  the  writer  would  say  that  the  siphon  shown  in 
Fig.  2  is  the  largest  of  which  he  has  been  able  to  find  any  record. 
With  a  6-in.  difference  of  water  level,  the  delivery,  very  approxi- 
mately, is  1  500  000  English  gal.  per  hour. 
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FELICIAN'  SLATAPER,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.* 


Died  September  IIth^  1906. 


Felician  Slataper  was  bom  in  Trieste,  Austria,  on  April  19th» 
1828.  After  his  early  schooling,  he  entered  the  Austrian  Naval 
Academy  at  Venice  in  1841.  Leaving  this  academy  in  1844,  he 
pursued  his  studies  until  1848  in  the  Polytechnic  College  at  Vienna. 
In  1850,  he  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  a  new  land,  and 
sailed  from  Trieste  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  there  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  he  was  employed  on  the  rebuilding  of 
the  roads  across  the  Isthmus.  Here  he  was  stricken  with  fever, 
and,  while  convalescing,  set  sail  for  New  York,  arriving  early  in 
1861. 

Owing  to  his  limited  knowledge  of  English,  Mr.  Slataper  found 
some  difficulty  in  procuring  permanent  employment  in  New  York; 
and,  in  the  spring  of  1852,  he  made  his  way  to  Pittsburg,  and  se- 
cured employment  with  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  as  Assistant 
Architectural  Draftsman,  under  Oliver  W.  Barnes,  M.  Am.  Soc 
C.  E.,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Principal  Assistant  Engineer  in 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Western  Division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  and  of  the  Machine  Shops  and  Round  House  m 
Pittsburg.  Mr.  Slataper  was  engaged  chiefly  ui>on  the  tracings 
of  .the  plans  of  these  buildings.  He  remained  in  this  employment 
a  year  or  more,  and  then  went  to  the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville 
Railroad,  serving  under  Mr.  Barnes,  who  had  left  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  the  spring  of  1853. 

Later,  Mr.  Slataper  moved  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  took  a 
position  in  the  Government  service.  In  1861,  he  went  to  the 
Downingtown  and  Waynesburg  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, then  being  constructed  by  Mr.  Barnes  as  Chief  Engineer, 
and  made  a  topographical  survey  and  map  of  the  line  and  tbe 
adjoining  country. 

In  1863  Mr.  Slataper  took  service  with  the  Pittsburg,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway  Company,  as  Division  Engineer,  con* 
tinuing  in  that  service  until  1869  when  that  road  was  leased  by  tbe 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  He  continued  with  this  oona* 
pany,  and,  in  1870,  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com* 
pany,    organized    to    oj)erate    the    Pittsburg,    Fort    Wayne    and 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  Thomas  Kodd,  M.  Am.  Boc.  C.  E. 
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Ohicago  Railway  and  other  lines  west  of  Pittsburg  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  remaining  with 
that  company  for  25  years".  In  March,  1871,  he  was  appointed 
Chief  Engineer,  and  retained  that  position  until  1889,  when  he 
was  made  Consulting  Engineer,  which  x>osition  he  finally  gave  up 
in  May,  1896,  having  then  been  on  leave  of  absence  since  Septem- 
ber, 1892,  residing  in  Trieste,  his  birthplace. 

During  the  years  1863  to  1867  inclusive,  Mr.  Slataper  was 
identified  especially  with  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
Allegheny  River  Bridge  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
Railway,  making  nearly  all  the  drawings  and  superintending  its 
construction,  while  holding  the  title  of  Engineer  and  Architect 
under  the  eminent  engineer,  the  late  John  B.  Jervis,  Hon.  M.  Am*. 
Soc.  0.  E.,  then  Chief  Engineer.  This  remarkable  structure,  a 
double-track,  through,  lattice  bridge  with  three  trusses,  endured, 
until  1903,  under  the  heavy  traffic  of  the  railway.  In  1893,  the 
enormous  600  000-lb.  gun,  exhibited  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  was  moved  over  this  struc- 
ture on  its  heavy  steel  special  cars,  the  bridge  having  no  supports 
but  its  own  stone  piers,  and  being  practically  in  its  original  con- 
dition, save  for  some  unavoidable  deterioration.  This  bridge  had 
a  total  length  of  1 172  ft.,  composed  of  ^ve  spans  of  164  ft.  each, 
and  four  spans  of  deck  plate-girders,  each  88  ft.  long.  It  will  be 
recognized  by  engineers  that  this  life  of  35  years,  during  that  period 
of  heavy  traffic  and  increasing  loads,  is  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
ability  and  painstaking  care  of  the  man  to  whom  is  clearly  due  the 
credit  of  the  design  and  execution  of  this  great  work. 

On  September  23d,  1856,  Mr.  Slataper  was  made  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1870  the  City  Councils  of  Pittsburg  elected  three  Water 
Commissioners,  serving  without  compensation.  They  employed 
hydraulic  engineers  and  made  a  report,  after  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion, on  the  problem  of  water  supply  for  the  city.  Mr.  Slataper 
was  the  first  man  selected,  and  the  only  one  who  had  a  unanimous 
vote.  Messrs.  J.  K.  Moorhead  and  George  A.  Berry  were  the  other 
members  of  this  commission.  Mr.  Slataper  was  very  active  and 
efficient  in  the  work  of  the  commission  and  in  the  selection  of  the 
hydraulic  engineers,  who  were  the  late  E.  S.  Chesbrough,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  and  the  late  Moses  Lane,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  The  re- 
port of  the  commission  was  duly  made,  and  with  modifications 
and  extensions,  was  carried  out,  and  the  city  water  supply  of  Pitts- 
burg as  it  is  to-day  is  the  result  of  that  commission.  Besides  this 
work,  Mr.  Slataper  was  frequently  employed  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
as  well  as  in  designing  works  for  other  railroads. 
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In  1876  Mr.  Slataper  was  one  of  the  judges  in  deciding  ih» 
awards  of  prizes  on  railway  exhibits  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
in  Philadelphia. 

During  the  eighteen  years  of  his  incumbency  as  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  several  new  railroads  were 
located  and  constructed  by  him,  and,  owing  to  difficulties  of  con- 
struction and  controversies  with  other  lines  seeking  to  occupy  the 
same  ground,  some  of  them  were  built  under  very  adverse  condi- 
tions. In  all  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  Fort  Wayne  Railroad, 
he  displayed  great  resourcefulness  and  ability,  and  he  always  re- 
quired from  others  the  same  diligent  and  persistent  effort  which 
he  himself  gave  to  all  the  work  in  his  charge.  While  his  instincts 
were  naturally  kind  and  his  manner  courteous,  he  held  every  one 
to  a  strict  accountability,  and  was  content  with  nothing  but  the 
best  service  from  all  his  subordinates.  His  unswerving  loyalty  to 
duty,  and  his  high  ideal  of  integrity  earned  for  him  the  affection 
and  respect  of  his  associates,  while  his  pleasant  manner  and  his 
willingness  to  adapt  himself  to  his  company  and  surroundings  made 
him  a  welcome  companion  in  all  the  circles  of  his  business  and 
social  life. 

On  August  19th,  1853,  Mr.  Slataper  married  Eliza  Jane  Lee, 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Daniel  Lee.  The  surviving  children  of  this 
marriage  are  Daniel  Lee  Slataper,  of  Alvin,  Texas,  and  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Kerr,  of  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Slataper  died  in  October,  1892.  In 
November,  1893,  he  married  again.  His  widow  and  her  daughter, 
Ada,  10  years  old,  survive  him,  residing  in  their  beautiful  home  in 
Trieste. 

During  his  long  and  active  career,  his  naturally  great  care  and 
thought  for  all  his  affairs  led  him  to  exercise  his  good  judgment 
in  both  saving  money  and  investing  it  carefully,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  fairly  well  provided  with  this  world*3 
goods,  of  which  he  made  a  just  and  carefully-thought-out  division 
between  his  surviving  heirs  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Slataper  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  on  September  15th,  1869,  and  while  he  sometimes 
attended  the  Conventions  of  the  Society,  his  very  busy  life,  as  well 
as  his  inclinations  to  follow  his  duties  very  closely,  left  him  little 
or  no  opportunity  to  make  any  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the  Society,  nor  did  his  tastes  or  his  inclinations  lead  him  in  this 
direction.  He  was,  however,  always  faithful,  competent,  and  dili- 
gent, gaining  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  friends  and  associates, 
rendering  devoted  service  to  his  employers,  and  leading  such  an 
exemplary  life  as  to  be,  in  all  respects,  in  his  family,  social,  and 
business  life,  a  worthy  example  to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of 
working  under  or  being  associated  with  him. 
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The  writer  visited  Mr.  Slataper  in  March,  1906,  at  Trieste,  and 
found  him  apparently  in  very  good  health,  tall,  with  a  full  head  of 
hair  and  full  beard,  both  perfectly  white.  He  was  slightly  bowed 
&t  the  shoulders,  but  was  active  in  body  and  mind,  and  seemed 
in  a  better  situation  to  enjoy  the  true  felicities  of  life  than  ever 
before.  But  this  was  his  last  good  time,  and  thenceforward  he  de- 
olined  in  health  and  strength  until  the  time  of  his  death,  on  Sep- 
tember 11th,  1906,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  During  all  this  time 
be  had  the  affectionate  care  and  devotion  of  his  family,  being  sur- 
rounded by  every  possible  comfort  and  solaced  in  his  last  days  by 
the  memories  of  a  well-spent  life.  His  many  friends  in  America 
-will  appreciate  these  particulars. 
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MINUTES  OP  MEETINGS. 


OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


March  aoth,  1907.— The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.45 
p.  M.;  Mansfield  Merrinlan,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  the  chair;  T.  J. 
McMinn,  Assistant  Secretary,  acting  as  Secretary;  and  present, 
also,  152  members  and  24  guests. 

A  paper  by  C.  E.  Grunsky,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  "The  Lower 
Colorado  River  and  the  Salton  Basin,"  was  presented  in  abstract 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  also  read  a  communication  from 
the  author  in  reference  to  the  closure  of  the  breach  in  the  banks 
of  the  Colorado  River.  Written  discussions  by  Messrs.  T.  Q. 
Dabney,  W.  G.  Price  and  Rutger  B.  Green,  were  also  presented, 
and  the  paper  was  discussed  orally  by  W.  deH.  Washington,  Assoc. 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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The  Assistant  Secretary  annoUbced  the  following  deaths: 

JosEPHUS  Conn  Guild,  elected  Member  June  1st,  1898;  died 
February  26th,  1907. 

John  Donald  Maclennan,  elected  Member  October  4th,  1899; 
died  February  26th,  1907. 

A  communication  from  the  Secretary,  who  is  now  in  Mexico, 
giving  general  preliminary  information  as  to  progress  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  Annual  Convention,  which  is  to  be  held  in  that 
cit3%  was  read  for  the  information  of  those  present. 

Adjourned. 

April  3d,  1907. — The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.45  p.  m.; 
A.  L.  Bowman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  the  chair;  Charles  Warren 
Hunt,  Secretary;  and  present,  also,  142  members  and  27  guests. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  February  20th  and  March  6tli, 
1907,  were  approved  as  printed  in  Proceedings  for  March,  1907. 

A  paper  by  C.  C.  Schneider,  entitled  "Movable  Bridges,"  wis 
I>rcsented  in  abstract  by  the  author. 

The  Secretary  read  conmiunications  on  the  subject  from  Messrs. 
€.  R.  Dart,  J.  R.  Worcester,  A.  H.  Smith,  H.  D.  Hess  and  Ralph 
iModjeski,  and  the  paper  was  discussed  orally  by  Henry  B.  Seamao, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  the  author. 

Ballots  for  membership  were  canvassed,  and  the  following  candi- 
dates elected: 

As  Members. 

Walter  Jules  Douglas,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Edward  Gagel,  West  Haven,  Conn. 
Robert  Eugene  Gaut,  Chicago,  111. 
Julius  George  Hocke,  New  York  City. 
Archibald  Rogers  Limngston,  Canon  City,  Colo. 
Ralph  Davenport  Mershon,  New  York  City. 
Fred  Forrest  Moore,  New  York  City. 
George  Frederick  Morse,  New  York  City. 
Merritt  Haviland  Smith,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Henry  Morton  Stone,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

As  Associate  Members. 

Thomas  Clark  Atwood,  New  York  City. 
GusTAVE  Storm  Bergendahl,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
William  Henry  Chase,  New  York  City. 
George  Robert  Davis,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Charles  Alton  Ellis,  Ambridge,  Pa. 
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Carl  Brandes  Ely,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Leslie  Monroe  Fry,  Crookston,  Minn. 
John  Howell  Griffith,  Allegheny,  Pa, 
BoEtOEN  Baker  Harris,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 
Henry  John  Hevvat,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
James  Wallace  Higgccs,  New  York  City. 
John  Brewster  Hodooon,  Galena,  Eans. 
Joseph  Nelson  Hood,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
Henry  Roberts  Hortenstine,  New  Orleans,  La. 
William  Augustus  Howell,  Newark,  N.  J. 
John  Louis  Lee,  East  Providence,  R.  I. 
James  Albert  McDonough,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Henry  Peyton  Mobberly,  Bunkie,  La. 
Alfred  Lee  Moorshead,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
WiLLUM  Jacob  Mozart,  Maiden,  Mass. 
HiLMAR  ToRLEH'  Opsahl,  Detroit,  Mich. 
James  Foster  Rodenbough,  New  York  City. 
Francis  Joseph  Seery,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Alexander  Jenifer  Taylor,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Howard  Warren  Underwood,  Aspinwall,  Pa. 
Thomas  James  Wasser,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Willard  Olney  White,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

As  Assocutes. 

John  Hervid  Lundberg,  New  York  City. 
Demarest  BDlring  Mapes,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
Albert  Smith,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Joseph  Mason  Van  Name,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Secretary  announced: 

The  transfer  of  the  following  candidates  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tion, on  April  2d,  19D7: 

From  Assocl\te  Member  to  Me^iber. 

Frank  Henry  Constant,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
John  Fillmore  Hayford,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Charles  Holland  Moritz,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  election  of  the  following  candidates  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rection : 

As  Juniors. 

On  January  3d,  1907: 

Thomas  Hagen  Gronwall,  AmbriJge,  Pa. 
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On  March  6th,  1907:  ^ 

Charles  E.  Apple,  Meridian,  Miss. 

EujAH  Herbert  Dukmire,  Lawrence,  Kana. 

AsAHSL  Clark  Toll,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

On  April  2d,  1907 : 

Alfred  Eugene  Barlow,  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Lilly  Fountain,  New  York  City. 

George  Merrick  Herron,  Vallecito,  Cal. 

Arthur  Katmoxd  Holbrook,  New  York  City. 

William  Washington  Mitchell,  Hawley,  Minn. 

Oren  McKenney  Moulton,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Frank  Austin  Nikirk,  San  Jos6,  Cal. 

Charles  Franklin  Peck,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

John  Marie  Thomas  Kice,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Charles  Siesel  Rindsfoos,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que.,  Canada. 

Ward  Beid  Bobinson,  ITrbana,  HI. 

Edward  George  Walker,  New  Bushey,  England. 

Hugh  Lemuel  Wiley,  Fort  William,  Ont,  Canada. 

Russell  Sherwood  Wise,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  death : 
James  Hervey  Armington,  elected  Member  July  6th,  1870;  died 
October  14th,  1906. 

Adjourned. 
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OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTION. 

(Abstract.) 

January  3d«  1907. — President  Stearns  in  the  chair;  Chas. 
Warren  Hunt,  Secretary;  and  present,  also,  Messrs.  Bowman,  Ellis, 
Gibbs,  Gk)wen,  Kuichling,  Noble,  Schneider,  Sherrerd,  Smith,  and 
Webster. 

A  draft  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Direction  was 
presented  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  was 
adopted  as  the  report  of  the  Board  to  the  Society. 

John  S.  Sewell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  was  appointed  to  represent 
the  Society  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  January  8th,  ld07. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  recommend  the  award 
of  prizes  for  the  year  ending  with  Transactions  for  July,  1906,  was 
presented,  and  the  following  awards  were  made: 

The  Norman  Medal  to  John  Stephen  Sewell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
for  his  paper  entitled  "The  Economical  Design  of  Reinforced  Con- 
crete Floor  Systems  for  Fire-Resisting  Structures." 

The  Thomas  Fitch  Rowland  Prize  to  George  B.  Francis,  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  William  F.  Dennis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  for 
their  joint  paper  entitled  "The  Scranton  Tunnel  of  the  Lackawanna 
and  Wyoming  Valley  Railroad." 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Collingwood  Prize  for  Juniors  be  not 
awarded  for  this  year. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  tablet  commemorative  of  the 
International  Engineering  Congress  of  1904,  which  had  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Board,  had  been  completed  and  erected  in  the  Library 
of  Washington  University  at  a  total  cost  of  $230. 

Chas.  Warren  Hunt  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  John  Fritz 
Medal  Board  of  Award  for  the  next  four  years. 

The  following  resignations  were  accepted: 

Members:  Edward  W.  Eckert,  William  F.  Keene,  William  W. 
Kenly.  Associate  Members:  William  L.  Abbott,  James  A.  Wood- 
ruff.    Juniors:  Mark  L.  Ireland. 

Action  was  taken  in  regard  to  members  in  arrears  for  dues. 

Applications  were  considered,  and  other  routine  business  trans- 
acted. 

Seven  Associate  Members  were  transferred  to  the  grade  of 
Member,  and  fourteen  candidates  for  Junior  were  elected. 

Adjourned. 

January  i6tht  1907. — 3  p.  m. — The  Board  met,  as  required  by 
the  Constitution,  at  the  Society  House,  during  the  Annual  Meeting; 
President  Benzenberg  in  the  chair;  Chag.  Warren  Hunt,  Secretary; 
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and  present,  also,  Messrs.  Bates,  Bissell,  Bowman,  Christie,  FiBher, 
Oibbs,  Hodgdon,  Horton,  Knap,  Schneider,  Sherrerd,  Smith, 
Stearns,  Swensson,  and  Tillson. 

The  following  standing  committees  of  the  Board  were  appointed: 

Finance  Committee:  J.  A.  Bensel,  George  Gibbs,  Allen  HaceOy 
J.  A.  Ockerson,  George  S.  Pierson. 

Publication  Committee:  M.  R.  Sherrerd,  Onward  Bates,  B.  R 
Green,  J.  Waldo  Smith,  Emil  Swensson. 

Library  Committee:  George  W.  Tillson,  H.  Bissell,  James 
Christie,  F.  W.  Hodgdon,  Chas.  Warren  Hunt. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next  business  of  the  Board 
was  the  election  of  a  Secretary.  Mr.  Hunt  retired.  A  ballot  was 
taken,  and  Mr.  Hunt  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  those  present. 
The  President  announcetl  Mr.  Hunt's  election  as  Secretary  of  the 
Society. 

Adjourned. 

February  5th,  1907 — s.3()  p.  m.— Past-President  Schneider  in 
the  chair ;  Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  Secretary ;  and  present,  also,  Messrs. 
Bissell,  Bowman,  Hodgdon,  Sherrerd,  Smith,  and  Tillson. 

A  report  was  received  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  make 
a  recommendation  as  to  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  next 
Annual  Convention.  It  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  next 
Annual  Convention  be  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Messrs.  A.  L.  Bowman,  J.  Waldo  Smith  and  Chas.  Warren  Hunt 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  Convention  matters 
in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Direction. 

The  time  for  holding  the  Convention  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Board,  provided  such  time  shall  be  between 
June  20th  and  July  20th,  1907. 

Applications  were  considered,  and  other  routine  business  trans- 
acted. 

Four  A-«^ociate  ^Members  were  transferred  to  the  grade  of 
Member,  and  eighteen  candidates  for  Junior  were  elected. 

Adjourned. 

March  5th,  1907-— ^.10  p.  yi, — President  Benzenberg  in  tbe 
chair;  Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  Secretary;  and  present,  also,  liiessn, 
Bissell,  Bowman,  Hodgdon,  Horton,  Knap,  Noble,  Ockerson, 
Sherrerd,  Smith,  Stearns,  Storey,  Swensson,  and  Tillson. 

The  same  geograjjliioal  districts  as  were  established  April  ^ 
1906,  were  retainer]  as  tlie  divisions  occupied  by  the  membership 
of  the  Sooietv  for  tlie  o«irreiit  year. 
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Applications  were  considered,  and  other  routine  business  trans- 
acted. 

Twelve  Associate  Members  were  transferred  to  the  grade  of 
Member,  and  ten  candidates  for  Junior  were  elected. 

Adjourned. 

April  2d,  1907.— 8.30  p.  M.— Past-President  Schneider  in  the 
chair;  Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  Secretary;  and  present,  also,  Messrs. 
Bissell,  Bowman,  Christie,  Gibbs,  Hazen,  Hodgdon,  Knap,  Landreth, 
Smith,  and  Tillson. 

Matters  concerning  the  Annual  Convention  were  considered, 
and  the  time  for  holding  the  Convention  was  £xed  for  the  week 
beginning  July  8th,  1907. 

Invitation  was  received  requesting  that  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  this  Society  be  appointed  to  be  present  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  building  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  joint  occu- 
pation of  Engineering  Societies,  April  16th  and  l7th,  1907,  and 
Nelson  P.  Lewis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  was  appointed  as  such  repre- 
sentative. 

Applications  were  considered,  and  other  routine  business  trans- 
acted. 

Three  Associate  Members  were  transferred  to  the  grade  of  Mem- 
ber, and  fourteen  candidates  for  Junior  were  elected. 

Adjoiwned. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The  House  of  the  Society  is  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 
every  day,  except  Sundays,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanks^vinf  Day  sad 
Christmas  Day. 

MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  May  ist,  1907-— 8.30  p.  m.— A  regular  business  meet- 
ing will  be  held.  Ballots  for  membership  will  be  canvassed,  and  the 
Eeports  of  the  Committees  on  the  Effects  of  the  San  Frandsco 
Earthquake  of  April  18th,  1906,  on  Engineering  Constructiona, 
will  be  presented  for  discussion. 

These  reports  were  printed  in  Proceedings  for  March,  1907. 

Wednesday,  May  15th,  1907.— 8.30  p.  m.— At  this  meeting  a 
paper  entitled  "The  Reinforced  Concrete  Bridge  Across  the  Hudson 
River  at  Sandy  Hill,  New  York,"  by  William  H.  Burr,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.,  will  be  presented  for  discussion. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  this  number  of  Proceedings. 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

The  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Society  will  be 
held  in  the  City  of  Mexico  during  the  week  beginning  Monday, 
July  8th,  1907. 

If  favorable  replies  are  received  from  a  sufficient  number  of 
members,  it  is  probable  that  arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  special 
train  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  train  may  be 
started  from  St  Louis,  but,  if  this  is  not  possible,  one  will  be  made 
up  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

A  circular,  with  return  blanks,  is  now  in  press,  and  gives  general 
information  about  the  Convention,  as  far  as  arranged,  and,  as  soon 
as  replies  are  received  from  the  membership,  other  circulars  will 
be  sent  out. 

The  following  Committees  have  been  appointed  to  take  chaige 
of  the  arrangements: 

Committee  of  the  Board  of  Direction. 

A.  L.  Bowman, 
J.  Waldo  Smith, 
Chas.  Warren  Hunt. 

Local  Committee. 
William  G.  Moler,  S.  J.  Fortin. 

John  B.  Body,  Roberto  Oayol, 

T.  A.  Corrj',  Lewis  Kingman. 

E.  II.  Drury, 
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PRIVILEGES    OF    ENOINEERINO    SOCIETIES 

EXTENDED  TO   MEMBERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN   SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL    ENGINEERS. 

Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  will  be  wel- 
^comed  by  the  following  Engineering  Societies,  both   to  the   use  of 
their  Beading  Rooms  and  at  all  meetings: 

North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England. 

Society  of  Engineers,  17  Victoria   Street,   Westminster,   S.  W., 
England. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers*  29  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  715  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Civil  Engineers*  Club  of  Cleveland,  718  Caxton  Building,  Cleve< 
land,  Ohio. 

Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis,  3817  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  1122   Girard  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  803  Fulton  Build- 
ing, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Western  Society  of  Engineers,  1737  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago, 
111. 

l^ulslana  Engineering  Society,  604  Tulane-Newcomb   Building, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Engineers'  Club  of  Central   Pennsylvania,  Corner  Second   and 
Walnut  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Engineers'  and  Architects'  Club  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  303  Norton 
Building,  Fourth  and  Jefferson  Streets,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Teknisk  Forening,  Yestre  Boulevard  18-1,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

.Societe'  des  Ingenieurs  Civils  de  France,  19  Rue  Blanche,  Paris, 
France. 

Svenska    Teknologfiirenigen,  Brunkebergstorg    18,    Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Institute  of  Marine  Engineers,  58  Romford  Road,  Stratford,  Lon- 
don,  £.,  England. 

Midland  Institute  of  Mining,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers 

Sheffield,  England.  ' 

Saclfslscher  Ingenieur-  und  Architekten-Verein,  Dresden,  Ger- 
many. 

Associairao  dos  Engenheiros  Civis  Portugueses,  Lisbon,  Portu- 
gal. 

Pacific    Northwest    Society   of    Engineers,     617-618     Pioneer 
Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Institution  of  Naval  Architects,   5  Adelphi    Terrace,  London, 
W.  C,  England. 

Memphis  Ensineering  Society,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oesterreichischer  Infenieur-   und  Architelcten-Vereia*  Eechen. 
bachgasse  9,  Vienna,  Austria. 

The  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers.  39  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster, S.  W.,  London,  England. 

Institution  of  Engineers  of  the  River  Plate,  Buenos   Aires,  Ar- 
gentine Republic. 

Sociedad  Coiombiana  de  Ingenieros,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Australasian  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

Cleveland  Institute  of  Engineers,  Middlesbrough,  England. 

Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Konlnlciillc  Instituut  van  Ingenieurs,  The    Hague,  The  Nether- 
lands. 

Rochester  Engineering  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Broolclyn  Engineers'  Club,  197  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Montana  Society  of  Engineers,  Butte,  Montana. 

SEARCHES  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

In  Januarj',  1902,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  make  searches 
in  the  Library,  upon  request,  and  to  charge  therefor  the  actual  cost 
to  the  Society  for  the  extra  work  required.  Since  that  time  mnny 
searches  have  been  made,  and  bibliographies  and  other  information 
on  special  subjects  furnished. 

The  resulting  satisfaction,  to  the  members  who  have  made  use  <if 
the  resources  of  the  Society  in  this  manner,  has  been  expressed  fre- 
quently, and  leaves  little  doubt  that,  if  it  were  generally  known  to 
the  membership  that  such  work  would  be  undertaken,  many  would 
avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  cost  is  trifling,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  time  of  an 
engineer  w^ho  looks  up  such  matters  himself,  and  the  work  can  be 
performed  quite  as  well,  and  much  more  quickly,  by  persons  familiw 
with  the  Library. 

Copies  of  all  lists  of  references  are  filed,  so  that  in  many  cases  it 
is  only  necessary  to  make  a  typewritten  copy,  which  reduces  the 
cost  of  searches  to  a  minimum. 

In  asking  that  such  work  be  undertaken,  members  should  specify 
clearly  the  subject  to  be  covered,  and  whether  references  to  general 
books  only  are  desired,  or  whether  a  complete  bibliography,  involv- 
ing search  through  periodical  literature,  is  desired. 

In  referenoe  to  this  work,  the  Appendix*  to  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Direction  for  the  year  ending  December  3l8t,  1906, 
contaiuH  b  nummary  of  all  searches  made  to  that  date. 

•  Proceedings,  Vol.  XXXI 11,  p.  s»  (January,  IftOT). 
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ACCESSIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

From  March  12th  to  April  9th,  1907. 
DONATIONS.'^ 

PROBLEMS  OP  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

Including  Climatology  of  the  Isthmus,  Physics  and  Hydraulics- 
of  the  River  Chagres,  Cut  at  the  Continental  Divide,  and  Dis- 
cussion of  Plans  for  the  Waterway,  with  History  from  1890  to 
Bate.  By  Henry  L.  Abbot.  Cloth,  9x6  in.,  illus.,  12  +  269  pp. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1907.    $2.00  net. 

The  ofRcial  documents  and  records  of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Company,  pre- 
pared by  the  Commission  appointed  to  report  on  the  topography,  hydrography 
and  geology  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  while  very  complete,  are  in  the  French 
language,  and.  therefore,  are  not  widely  known  in  the  United  States.  The 
author,  as  Consulting  Engineer  for  the  Company,  spent  seven  years  studying  the- 
technical  features  of  the  problem,  having  had  free  access  to  the  original  notes. 
This  book,  therefore,  should  contain  valuable  information  of  wide  interest  to- 
ttae  American  people.  The  first  edition,  issued  in  1905»  includes  a  brief  history 
of  the  project  from  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  New  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, in  1894.  to  the  transfer  of  the  work  to  the  United  States  Government  in 
1904:  together  with  extensive  studies  of  the  physical  and  engineering  features 
of  the  problem.  This,  the  second  edition,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  brings  the- 
history  and  technology  of  the  work  up  to  the  beginning  of  1907.  It  includes  & 
history  of  the  work  since  the  Canal  was  purchased  by  the  United  States ;  explains 
and  discusses  the  new  studies  and  resulting  plans  made  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers,  and  the  final  action  of  the  Government  thereon :  introduces 
new  and  valuable  climatological  and  hydraulic  data ;  and  describes  the  methods 
adopted  for  the  construction  of  the  Canal  by  contract.  The  Contents  are:  The- 
Kew  Panama  Canal  Company ;  The  Canal  Under  the  Control  of  the  United 
States :  The  Rival  Routes ;  Physical  Conditions  on  the  Isthmus ;  The  Chagres 
River ;  Disposal  of  Rainfall,  Basin  above  Bohio ;  Engineer  Projects  for  the 
Canal ;  Appendix :  Panama  and  Nicaragua  in  1898.  There  is  an  index  of  eight 
pages  and  a  copy  of  the  map  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  was  made  for  the 
French  Company. 


THE  WALSCHAERT  LOCOMOTIVE  VALVE  QEAR. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Locomotive  Valve.  By  W.  W. 
Wood.  Cloth,  8x5  in.,  illus.,  193  pp.  New  York,  The  Norman 
W.  Henley  Publishing  Co.,  1907.    $1.50. 

The  author  states  that  this  book  is  intended  for  the  engineer  or  mechanic 
who  wishes  to  extend  bis  knowledge  of  locomotive  valve  gears.  It  contains 
a  history  of  the  development  of  the  Walschaert  valve  gear  by  American 
and  European  designers,  and  of  Its  evolution  into  the  mechanically  correct 
locomotive  valve  gear  of  the  present  d^y.  Tho  book  is  divided  into 
four  parts.  I.  "Analysis  of  the  Walschaert  Valve  Gear,"  in  which  chapter 
the  theory  and  action  cf  the  valve  gear  is  explained  in  the  simplest  possible 
manner,  the  various  parts  being  taken  up  and  studied  individually.  II.  "Design- 
ing and  Erecting  the  Walschaert  Valve  Gear" ;  in  this  chapter,  the  design  and 
erection  of  this  valve  gear  is  explained  for  the  scientific  engineer  and  master 
mechanic.  Diagrams  and  formulas  are  given  for  designing  and  laying  out  the 
valve  gear  for  any  locomotive,  with  hints  on  the  inspection  of  the  gear  and  rules 
for  setting  the  valves.  Separate  cardboard  models  of  the  outside  admission  D- 
slide  valve  and  the  piston  valve  of  inside  admission  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  these  diagrams,  are  contained  in  a  pocket  in  the  book.  Ill,  "Advantages 
of  the  Walschaert  Valve  Gear"  ;  this  part  of  the  book  has  to  do  with  the  actual 
work  of  the  valve  gear  on  the  road,  with  its  advantages,  and  arguments  are 
given  for  UA.aae  as  against  the  Stephenson  link  motion.  IV,  "Questions  and 
Answers  Relating  to  the  Walschaert  Valve  Gear" :  this  chapter  consists  of 
questions  aflti  answers  which  are  not  only  descriptive  of  the  valve  gear,  etc.. 
but  also  refer  to  breakdowns  which  may  happen  to  a  locomotive  equipped  with 
the  Walschaert  valve  motion.     There  is  an  index  of  eight  pages. 


*  Unless   otherwise    specified,    books   in    this    list   have   been    donated    by   the 
publisher. 
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•SWITCHBOARDS 

For  Power,  Light  and  Railway  Service — Direct  and  Alternat- 
ing Current — High  and  Low  Tension.  By  Wm.  Baxter,  Jr.  Cloth, 
8x6  in.,  illus.,  192  pp.  New  York,  The  Derry-Collard  Company, 
1906.    $1.50. 

All  sizes  and  kinds  of  switchboards,  except  those  connected  with  telephone 
service,  are  dealt  with  in  this  book.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  descriptioan  ot 
how  switchboards  are  connected  for  single  and  multiple-generator  plants  and 
also  for  the  three-wire  system.  In  the  second  part,  the  author  takes  up  the 
subject  of  switchboards  as  used  in  actual  practice,  describes  the  different  formt 
of  switchboards  for  direct  and  alternating  currents  and  high  and  low  tension  tor 
power,  light  and  railway  purposes,  and  also  the  construction  of  8witchboard> 
Switches,  circuit  breakers  and  lightning  arresters  are  described  In  the  last  part 
of  the  book.  The  Contents  are :  Switchboards  ;  Operating  Generators  In  Parallel  ; 
Arrangement  of  Instruments  and  Switches;  Diagrams  of  Boards  in  Actual  Ser- 
vice ;  Construction  of  Switchboards ;  Switchboards  for  Arc-Lighting  Circuits ; 
Switchboards  for  Alternating  Currents;  Switchboards  for  Series  Alternating 
Current  Arc  Lighting ;  High-Tension  Switchboards ;  Switches ;  Circuit  Breakers . 
Lightning  Arresters.     There  is  an  index  of  three  pages. 

•GRAPHICAL  HANDBOOK  FOR  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DESIGN. 

By  John  Hawkesworth,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  Cloth,  11  x  9  in., 
illus.,  6  +  64  pp.  New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  1906. 
$2.50  net. 

This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  plates  showing  the  design  of  beams,  alabi 
and  columns  by  means  of  plotted  curves,  together  with  practical  example^ 
explaining  the  method  of  using  each  plate.  It  is  stated  that  the  design  of  most  of 
the  simpler  forms  of  reinforced  concrete  construction  may  be  ascertained  dlrectlr 
from  these  plates  without  the  performance  of  any  of  the  computation  ordiaaril: 
required.  The  unit  Rtres$;es  prescribed  by  the  Building  Code  of  New  York  City 
have  been  adopted  throughout  as  a  standard.  The  author  states  that  the  book 
1  \  intended  chiefly  for  architects  and  engineers  who  may  be  required  only  ocoa- 
Kionally  to  design  work  in  reinforced  concrete  and  for  whom  the  use  of  a 
graphical  handbook  should  render  It  unnecessary  to  call  In  expert  assistance. 
The  Contents  are:  Plate  I. — Values  of  Constant  (K).  for  Determining  Resisting 
Moments ;  Plates  II.  and  III. — Design  of  Slabs  under  Various  Conditions  of  Span 
and  Loading ;  Plate  IV. — Spacing  of  Square  Bars  Required  to  Obtain  a  Oiren 
Area  of  Metal  Cross-Section  per  Foot  of  Width  :  Plate  V. — External  Bendlnc 
Moment  in  Footing  Slabs,  Due  to  Superimposed  Column  Loads :  Plates  VI.  and 
VII. — Resisting  Moment  per  Inch  of  Width  for  Various  Depths  of  Beams  or 
Slabs :  Plates  VIII.  and  Villa. — Conversion  of  Areas  of  Metal  Cross-Section. 
Expressed  in  Sq.  In.  per  Ft.  Width,  into  Totsl  Areas  for  any  Olven  Width,  and 
Showing  the  Number  of  Square  Bars  Required ;  Plate  IX. — Location  of  the 
Neutral  Axis ;  Plate  X. — Shearing  Resistance  of  Various  Combinations  of  Con- 
crete and  Steel ;  Plate  XI. — Square  Columns  Designed  in  Accordance  with  th^ 
New  York  Building  Code ;  Plates  XII.  and  Xlla. — Rectangular  Columns  with 
Various  Unit  Stresses,  and  Round  Rods  Required  for  a  Given  Area  of  IfeUl 
C  ross- Sect  ion :  Plate  XIII. — Hooped  Columns  with  Six  Longitudinals:  Plats 
XIV. — Hooped  Columns  with  Bight  Longitudinals;  Complete  Design  ot  a  Rein- 
forced Concrete  Structure ;  Plate  XV. — Illustrates  the  Complete  Design  of  a  Rein- 
forced Concrete  Structure ;  Appendix. 

<X>MBUSTION  AND  SMOKELESS  FURNACES. 

Vv  Jos.  W.  Hays.  Cloth,  9x6  in.,  illus.,  7  +  104  pp.  New 
York,  Hill  Publishinjf  Company,  1906.    $1.60. 

This  work  is  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  combustion  of  soft  coal,  aod 
furnaces  for  burning  it  without  smoke.  It  is  stated  In  the  preface  that  tbe 
book  is  designed  to  moot  the  needs  of  owners  and  engineers  of  steam  powfr 
plants.  The  author  beRin»  the  book  with  an  Investigation  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  heat,  which  is  followed  by  chapters  on  Combustion  and  the  Boiler 
Furnace  and  Combustion  and  the  Steam  Boiler.  In  these  chapters  the  ouestloa 
of  how  best  to  obtain  combustion  in  steam  boiler  furnaces  In  a  scientific  and 
practical  manner,  is  briefly,  but  thoroughly,  discussed.  The  latter  part  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  the  various  types  of  the  Smokeless  Furnace  on  the  market. 
f-nd.the  author  frankly  criticises  them  with  a  view  to  helping  those  Interests 
to  differentiate  between  practical  and  unpractical  boiler  fumacs  devices.  Te  h- 
nical  terms  and  formvOai  are  avoided  in  the  text  as  much  as  oos^ible.  Tbs 
Contents  are:  Heat  and  Combustion:  Combustion  and  the  Boiler  Furnace:  Coai- 
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bustion  and  tbe  Steam  Boiler ;  The  Chimney  Evil ;  Smokeless  Furnaces  in  Gen- 
eral ;  Mechanical  Stolcers ;  Hand- Fired  Furnaces ;  Some  Conclusions.  There  is 
an  index  of  two  pages. 

MANUAL  OP  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  BNQINEERINa  POSITIONS 

In  the  City  of  New  York:  Questions  and  Answers  in  3  Volumes- 
end  8  Parts.  Vol.  I,  Axeman,  Chainman  and  Eodman,  Leveler^ 
Transitman  and  Computer.  Vol.  II,  Assistant  Engineer.  Vol. 
m.  Draftsman  and  Inspector.  To  Which  are  Added  Appendixes 
Giving  Examination  Papers,  etc.,  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
Federal  Government  (Including  Panama  Canal  and  United  States- 
Navy),  New  York  State,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  etc.  By  Myron  H. 
Lewis  and  Milton  Kempner.  Cloth,  9x6  in.,  illus.,  various  paging- 
New  York,  The  Engineering  News  Publishing  Co.,  1906.    $6.00. 

The  authors  have  endeavored,  in  this  book,  to  supply  an  apparent  lack  of 
definite  information  as  to  the  scope,  character,  frequency,  etc.,  of  civil  service- 
examinations  for  engineering  positions,  and  hope  that  it  will  prove  of  use  as  a 
review  and  guide  to  engineers  who  desire  to  enter  government  employ,  to  Civil 
Service  Examiners  in  preparing  new  papers,  and  to  Instructors  and  students  In 
engineering  schools  for  the  purpose  of  review.  The  work  Includes  more  than 
two  thousand  questions,  and  an»wers  to  about  a  thousand  questions.  The  infor- 
mation included  in  the  book  is  divided  into  two  parts:  "previous  Examination. 
Papers"  and  "Typical  Questions  and  Answers."  Regarding  the  "Previous  Exam- 
ination Papers,"  it  is  stated  that  while  the  questions  may  not  be  worded  exactly 
as  given  at  the  examinations,  they  embody  the  substance  of  those  asked.  The 
"Typical  Questions  and  Answers"  are  not  intended  by  the  authors  to  be  perfect 
or  complete,  as  opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  answer  in  many  cases.  The  division- 
of  the  subject-matter  into  eight  parts  is  based  on  the  classification  obtaining  In 
New  York  City.  There  are  appendices  to  the  first  and  second  volumes,  which 
contain  the  formulas  given  in  the  text,  and  also  the  more  common  formulas  in 
use.  Extracts  from  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  service  in  New 
York  City  and  other  pertinent  data  are  given  in  the  introduction.  Another 
new  feature  is  the  Appendix  which  contains  rules  and  examinations  for  different 
Federal  positions  and  for  civil  service  positions  in  several  cities  in  the  United' 
States. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  ON  ROOFS  AND  BRIDGES. 

Part  IV,  Higher  Structures.  By  Mansfield  Merriman,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  and  Henry  S.  Jacoby,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  Third^ 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Cloth,  9x6  in.,  illus.,  12  +  374 
pp.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons;  London,  Chapman  &  Hall, 
Limited,  1907.    $2.50. 

The  first  three  parts  of  this  text-book  include  framed  structures  having  two 
supports,  the  reactions  of  which  are  vertical.  This  part  ip  devoted  to  those  struc- 
tures which  have  more  than  two  supports,  as  continuous,  draw  and  cantilever 
bridges,  or  to  those  which  have  two  supports,  the  reactions  of  which  are  not  ver- 
tical, as  the  suspension  and  arched  systems.  The  investigations  given  are  mainly 
those  of  the  theory  of  stresses  and  their  determination  by  analytic  or  graphic 
methods.  Much  that  is  new  appears  in  this  edition,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
revised.  Lists  of  American  bridges  and  arches  of  each  type  are  included,  with 
half-tone  illustrations  of  the  most  notable  structures,  and  many  descriptive  notes 
and  references  to  engineering  literature.  The  Contents  are :  Continuous  Bridget* ; 
Draw  Bridges;  Cantilever  Bridges;  Suspension  Bridges;  Three-Hinged  Arches;. 
Two-Hinged  Arches;  Arches  Without  Hinges;  References  to  Engineering  Liter- 
ature.    There  is  an  index  of  four  pages. 

Gifts  have  also  been  received  from  the  following: 

Am    Electrochemical  Soc.     1  bound  vol.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.-Bureau  of  Water.    1  vol. 

Am.  Inst  of  Mln.  Bngrs.    1  pam.  Burlington,  Vt.- Water  Dept.     1  pam. 

Assoc.   Amicale  des  Anciens  Eldves  de  Canada-Dept.  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

I'Bcole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manu-  3.  pam.        .  _   ..  .  ^       . 

factures.     1  vol.  Canada-Dept.  of  Railways  and  Canals. 
Baltimore,  Md.-Harbor  Board.     1  pam.  1  pam.       ^    .     . 

Bengal,  India- Irrlg.  Dept.     1  pam.  Canada-Dept.  of  the  Interior.     1  boundi 
Boston  Soc.  of  Archts.     1  pam.  vol. 

Broohline.  Mass.-Water  Board.    2  pam.  Canada-Geol.  Survey.     12  maps. 
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Cape  Soc.  of  Civ.  Bngrs.     1  pam. 
Case  School  of  Applied  Sci.     1  pam. 
Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  R.  R.  Co. 

1  pam. 
Civic   League  of  St.   Louis.     1  bound 

vol. 
Colo.-Agri.  Exper.  Station.     3  pam. 
Condron,  T.  L.     1  pam. 
Cornell  Univ.     1  pam. 
Blkins,  S.  B.     1  pam. 
Eng.  Standards  Comm.     1  pam. 
Fox.  J.  A.     1  pam. 
Glasgow  ft  South-Western  Ry.  Co.     1 

pam. 
Great  Britain-Patent  Office.     9  vol..  4 

pam. 
Hering,  Rudolph.     1  pam. 
Illinois-State  Geol.  Survey.     1  pam. 
Inter.      Correspondence      Schools.  -     1 

bound  vol. 
Kansas  City  Public  Library.    1  pam. 
Lake  Shore  A  Michigan  Southern  Ry. 

Co.     1  pam. 
Lake  Superior  Min.  Inst.     1  vol. 
Lange.  G.  A.     1  pam. 
Leominster,  Mass.-Water  Board.    1  pam. 
Madras,  India-Public  Works.     1  bound 

vol. 
Mass.-Board  of  R.  R.  Commrs.  1  bound 

vol. 
Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.     2  pam. 
Master  Car  Builders'  Assoc.     1  bound 

vol. 
Merchants'    Assoc,    of    New    York.      1 

pam. 
Merchants'  Exchange  of  St.  Louis.     1 

vol. 
Merritt  ft  Co.     1  pam. 
Montclair,   N.   J.-Board  of  Health.      1 

pam. 
Osborn  Eng.  Co.     1  bound  vol. 
National   Assoc,   of  Cement   Users.      2 

vol.,  1  pam. 
New  Bedford,   Mass.-Water  Board.     1 

pam. 


New  Jersey-Commr.  of  Public  Roads   1 

bound  vol. 
New  South  Wales-Dept.  of  Public  Work>. 

1  pam. 
New   York   State-Dept.   of  Health.     2 

pam. 
New  York  City- Imp vt.  Comm.    1  bound 

vol. 
Neto  York  City  Record.     1  bound  vol 
Northern  Central  Ry.  Co.     1  pam. 
Nova  Scotlan  Inst,  of  ScL     1  pam. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.- Bureau  of  PIltrtUoB 

1  pam. 
Pott8,  Clyde.     1  pam. 
Punjab,     India-Public     Works     Dept. 

Irrig.  Branch.    1  vol. 
St.      Paul,      Minn.-Board      of     Water 

Commrs.     1  pam. 
St.    Paul.    Minn.-City   Comptroller.     1 

bound  vol. 
Soc.  D' Encouragement  pour  rindustrlt 

Nationale.     1  vol. 
Soc.  des  Ing^nieurs  Civlls  da  Franc«. 

1  vol. 
Soc.    of    Naval    Archts.    and    Marin« 

Engrs.     1  pam. 
Springfield.  Mass. -City  Engr.     1  pta. 
Syndicat  pour  la  Traction  et  le  HaUft 

Electriques.    2  pam. 
Taunton,     Mass.-Water     Commrs.      1 

pam. 
Texas-R.  R.  Comm.     1  vol. 
Texas  ft  Pacific  Ry.  Co.     1  pam. 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics.     1  pam. 
U.  S    Commr.  of  Navigation.     1  bouad 

vol. 
U.  S.  Corps  of  ETngrs.     16  specif. 
IT.  S.  Engr.  School.     1  pam. 
U.  8.  Forest  Service.     27  pam. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.     86  maps. 
U.   S.   Interstate  Commerce  Comm.    3 

bound  vol.,  1  pam. 
U.  S.  Naval  War  Records  Ofllce  and  Li- 
brary.    1  vol. 
U.  S.  Ofllce  of  Exper.  Stations.    1  pam 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania.     1  vol. 
Webster,  A.  L..  29  photographs. 


BY  PURCHASE. 
The  New  International  EncyclofMedla.  21  Vols.    Xew  York.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  1907. 

Technlache  Hulfsmittei  zur  Beforderung  und  Lageniog  voi 
Sammelkorpern  (Massengutern).  Yon  M.  Buhle.  III.  Teil.  Berlin, 
Julius  Springer,  1906. 

Producer  Qas.  By  J.  Emerson  Dowson  and  A.  T.  Larter.  London, 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1906. 


SUMMARY  OF  ACCESSIONS. 

From  March  12th  to  April  9th,  1907. 

Donations  (including  57  duplicates) 269 

By  purchase  (including  15  volumes  to  complete  fileH 
of  annual  reports  and  periodicals) 38 

Total 307 
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MEMBERSHIP. 


ADDITIONS. 


MEMBEBS. 


BoBicnT,    William    Parsons.     Div.    Engr.,  (  Jun. 

N.  Y.   C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.,   Conneaut,  \  Assoc.    M. 
Ohio    (  M. 

DoEBFLiNG,     Richard     Geobge.     Civ.     and  L  a-cq^    xj 
Cons.   Engr.,    1012   Fillmore   St.,   San  -<  ^ 
Francisco,    Cal ( 

Earle,  Thomas.     Supt.,  Bridge  and  Const r.  Dept.,  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Co.,  Steelton,  Pa 

Gabbison,    Fbank    Lynwood.     760     Drexel  i  Assoc.    M. 
Bldg.,   Philadelphia,   Pa j  M. 

Glazieb,     Willlam     Leo?7abd.     Engr.    and  i 

Supt.  of  Water  Works,  Newport,  Ky. ;  -|  ^^^^-   ^^' 
City  Engr.,  Bellevue,  Ky i^^' 

H  ADS  all,  Habby  Hugh.     Asst.    Engr.    of    Bridges,    111. 
Cent.  R.  R.  Co.,  6406  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Hayfobd,  John  Fillmobe.     Insp.  of  Geodet-  f 

ic  Works  and  Chf.  of  Computing  Div.,  I  A.ssoc.   M. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washing- 1  M. 


'  Date  of 
Uemberahip. 

Jan.       2.  1894 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Oct. 
Mar. 


Assoc.    ^I. 
M. 


ton,   D.   C [ 

HocKE,  Julius  Geoboe.     General  Contr.  &  Eng.  Co.,  15 

Whitehall  St.,  New  York  City 

McReynolds,     Obval     Omab.     Chf.     Engr,. 

Blaisdell  Co.,  334  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

&IEB8HON,  Raij»h   Davenpobt.     Cons.   Elec.   and   Mech. 

Engr.,  116  West  85th  St.,  New  York  City 

MooBE,  Fbeo  Fobbest.     Designing  Engr.,  Board  of  Water 

Supply,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 

SCHNAUBEB,  Fbank  JUSTUS.     410  Kirk  Bldg.,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y 

Smith,  Mebbitt  Haviland.    Dept.  Engr.,  Board 

of   Water    Supply,   City   of   New   York,   4 

Grand 

PlainS; 
Thobp,  Richabd  Fenwick.     3  Shelley  Court, 

Tite    St.,    Chelsea,    London 

England 
Wabbington,  Habby  Esmond.    Chf,  Engr., 

C,  N.  O.  &  T.  P.  Ry.  Co.  and  A.  G.  S. 

R.   R.,   66   Ingalls   Bldg.,   Cincinnati, 

Ohio 


Jun. 


md  St.    (Res.,  43  Waller  Ave.),  White  j  M. 

ins,  N.  Y (^ 

[ley  Court,  ( 

I,     S.     W.Atr 
(  M. 


Assoc.   M. 
M, 


June     3 
Mar.      5 


Mar.  6 
Sept.  7 
Mar.      5 


Mar.  6 

3klay  6 

April  2 

April  3 

Dec.  5 

Mar.  6 

■ 

April  3 

April  3 

Mar.  6 

June  5 

April  3 

Oct.  5 

Mar.  5 


April     6 
Mar.     5 


1899 
1907 

1903 
1907 

1907 
1892 
1907 

1903 

1907 

1907 

1896 
1907 


1907 

1900 
1907 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1889 
1907 

1904 
1907 

1898 
1907 
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ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS.  „  Dfteof 

MeDiteKoip. 

Atwood,  Thomas  Clabk.    Designing   Engr.,    Board    of 

Water  Supply,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City..     April     3,  1907 

Bab£,  Joseph  Manuel.     Second  Chf.  Engr.  / 

of  Havana  Province,  Dept.  of  Public  \  ^^^'  ^^^    ^^'  7! 

Works,  Cerrp  440  B,  Havana,  Cuba. .  (  ^**^-   ^     ^^^'      ^'  ^^^ 

Brewster,  Henry  Baum.  Div.  Engr.,  Middle  Div.,  Dept. 
of  State  Engr.  and  Surv.,  New  York  State,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y Mar.     6,  1M7 

BuMSTED,  Eugene  Bradford.    Engr.,  Stone  /  \f         1   lonA 

&  Webster  Eng.  Corporation,  84  State  -|  ''""•  ^^^      ['  ^ 

St.,  Boston,  Mass..    |  Assoc.    M.     Mar.     6,1907 

Chase,  William  Henry.    415  West  57th  St.,  New  York 

City    April    3,  1907 

Cohen,  Charles.    22  East  89th  St.,  New  York  City...     Mar.    6,  1907 

DoDD,    John    Hugh.    Jamaica    Govt.    Ry.,    Kingston, 

Jamaica Mar.     6,  1907 

Ely,  Carl  Brandes.  125  West  State  St.,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa April    3,  1907 

Gellatly,  John  Thompson  Bisset.  £ngr.-in-Cfag., 
Queenstown  Municipal  Water  Supply,  Bongolo 
Scheme,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony,  So.  Africa Jan.      2,  1907 

Hew  at,  Henry  John.  Supt.  and  Vice-Pres.,  Samuel 
Smith  &  Son  Co.,  227  Hamilton  Ave.,  Paterson, 
N.  J April    3,  1907 

HiOGiNS,  James  Wallace.    405  Chestnut  St.,  Roselle 

Park,  N.  J April    3,  1907 

Hood,  Joseph  Nelson.    Asst.  Engr.,  Penn.,  N.  Y.  &  L.  I. 

R.  R.,  142  Third  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y April    3,  1907 

Johnson^  George  Arthur.    Asst.   Engr.   to  Hering  & 

Fuller,  170  Broadway,  New  York  City Feb.     «,  1W7 

.McCoRD,  James  Benney.     29  Broadway,  New  York  City.    Jan.     2i  1^7 

McDoNouoH,  James  Albert.    Junior  Engr.,  U.  S.  Engr. 

Office,  Wheeling,  W.  Va April   3,  1907 

McGregor,  Robert  Roy.     Care,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Ser> 

vice,  Fallon,  Nev Mar.    6,  1907 

Marshall^  Cyril  Ernest  Davis.    Care,  Chas.  W.  Leav- 

itt,  Jr.,  220  Broadway,  New  York  City Mar.    6,  1907 

Morrill,  George  Pillsbury.  Asst.  Engr.^  Dept.  of 
Sewer  &  Water  Works  Constr.,  Manila,  Phil- 
ippine Islands Jan.     2,  190' 

Mozart,  William  Jacob.     93  Hancock  St.,  Maiden,  Mass.     April    3,  1907 

Nichols,  Adelbert  Reid.    P.  O.  Box  146,  Brewster,  N.  Y.    Mar.    •»  ^^* 

Ops  AH  L,  HiLMAR  ToRLEiv.     605  Whitney  Bldg.,  Detroit, 

Mich April    3,190T 
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ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS   (Oontinued) ,  ^  ^^^^L 

^  Membership. 

Sawtelle,  Habby   Fbancis.     65   Dana  St.,   Cambridge, 

Mass Mar.      6,  1907 

Shaw,   David   Joseph.     Yorktown   Heights,  j  Jun.  April    4,  1906 

N.   Y I  Assoc.    M.    Mar.     6,  1907 

Thurston,  Eugene  True,  Jr.     604  Mission  St.,  Room 

705,  San  Francisco,   Cal Mar.      6,  1907 

Tyler,  Roy  Dexter.     Franklin,  Pa Mar.      6,  1907 

Underwood,      Howard      Warren.       (Field, 

Barker  &  Underwood,  Inc.,  Civ.,  San.  I  Jun.  Dec.       3,  1901 

and  Hydr.  Engrs.),  514  Arcade  Bldg.,  j  Assoc.    M.     April     3,  1907 

Philadelphia,  Pa I 

Wasser,   Thomas   James.     1    Montgomery    St.,   Jersey 

City,  N.  J April     3,  1907 

ASSOCIATE. 

Shanley,  James  Roosevelt.     859  Broad  St.,  Newark, 

N.  J Mar.      6,  1907 

JUNIORS. 

Apple,  Charles  E,     Asst.  Engr.,  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

Co.,  Meridian,  Miss Mar.      5,  1907 

Dun  MIRE,    Elijah    Herbert.     945    Mo    St.,    Lawrence, 

Kans Mar.      5,  1907 

Gronwall,  Thomas  Hagen.     Care,  Am;  Bridge  Co.,  Am- 

bridge,  Pa Jan.       3,  1907 

Kabnopp,  Edwin   Benjamin.     Care,  Colombian  Pacific 

Ry.,  Buenaventura,  Colombia Jan.       3,  1907 

Mai^buby,  Omeb  Evebt.  Care,  Lieut.  F.  Mears,  Locating 

Party,  Bohio,  Canal  Zone,  Panama Feb.       5,  1907 

'Marsh,  Emmett  Lincoln.  Asst.  Engr.,  S.  P.  Co.,  Elk- 
ton,  Ore Mar.     5,  1907 

MouLTON,  Oren  McKenney.     Waterbury,  Conn April     2,  1907 

Oberndorf,   Paul   Ernest.     3024   Flora   Ave.,   Kansas 

City,  Mo Feb.       5,  1907 

Robinson,  Wabd  Reid.     1017  W.  Illinois  St.,  Urbana,  111.    April    2,  1907 

Smith,  Eliot  Nichols.     New  Paltz,  N.  Y April     2,  1907 

Terry,  Arthur  Linville,  Jr.     29  Centre  St.,  Woodbury, 

N.  J Mar.      5,  1907 

Toll,  Asahel  Clark.     1374  Twelfth  Ave.,  Sunset,  San 

Francisco,  Cal Mar.      5,  1907 

Wise,  Russell  Sherwood.     34  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Passaic, 

N.  J April     2,  1907 


CHANOBS  OP  ADDRESS. 

Ash,  Henby  Clabke.     Res.  Engr.,  Rainy  River  Impvt.  Co.,  Fort  Francis, 

Ont.,  Canada. 
Bakeb,  Iba  Osbobn.     Prof,  of  Civ.  Eng.,  Univ.  of  Illinois,  702  We«t  I'ni- 

versity  Ave.,  Champaign,  111. 
Bablow,  John  Quincy.     Chf.   Engr.,  West.   Md.   R,R.,   710  ContinenUl 

BIdg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Babbally,  Thomas  Websteb.     Barge  Canal  Oflfice,  Waterford,  X.  Y. 
BoBiGHT,  William  Pabsons.     Div.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R,  Con- 

neaut,  Ohio. 
Bbown,  Robebt  Calvin.     294  Afton  Ave.,  Crafton,  Pa. 
Cabb,  Albebt.     Chf.  Engr.,  United  Railroads  of  San  Francisco.  Oak  and 

Broderick  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.      (Res.,  68  Carnegie  Ave.,  Ka*^t 

Orange,  N.  J.) 
Chase,  Fbank  Lynton.     Pres.,  The  Central  Contract  &  Finance  Co.,  821 

Columbus  Savings  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Cbump,  Ralph  Lee.     Merchantville,  N.  J. 

Cunningham,  Andbew  Chase.     Civ.  Engr.,  V.  S.  X.,  Na^y  Yard,  Nor- 
folk, Va. 
Davis,  Cuesteb  Bibge.     Cons.  Engr.,  Room  509,  Juanita  Bldg.,  Dallas, 

Tex. 
Dose,  Henby  Fbedebick.     Care,  S<mth  American  (onstr.  Co.,  Casilla  70. 

La  Paz,  Bolivia. 
FoBTiN,  SiFBOY  .JosEPH.     Representing    Milliken    Bros.,  Apartado    1244. 

City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 
I'BAZiEB,  Habby.     Cons.  Engr.,  I^wisburg,  W.  Va. 
Gabbison,  Fbank  Lynwood.     760  Drexel  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Gutelius,  Fbedebick  Passmobe.     Asst.  Chf.  Engr.,  Canadian  Pacific  Ry., 

4872  Sherbrooke  St.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. 
Hallock,  James  Cubbie.     259  Garside  St.,  Newark,  X.  J. 
Hallsted.  James  Cottle.     1121  Rookery  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Jonah,  Frank  Gilbert.     Terminal  Engr.,  New  Orleans  Terminal  Co..  241 

N.  Rampart  St.,  New  Orleans,  I^. 
Larbabee,  William  Dominick.     Executive  Engr.,  Mt.  Hood  Ry.  &  Power 

Co.,  603  Swetland  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Low,  Emile.     606  Ashland  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Macdonali),  Chabi^s.     5  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
Morse.  Edwin  Kibtland.     1801  Commonwealth  Bldg.,  Pittsburj?,  P». 
Nykhok.  Marh's  1b.     Ksperance  Alle,  Charlottenlund,  Denmark. 
RroGLES,  William  Bubbouohs.     Res.  Engr.,  Isthmian  Canal  Comm.,  I-a 

Boca,  Canal  Zone,  Panama. 
Russell.   William   (tardner.     Hydrographer,   U.   S.   Geological  Survey. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 
Sleeper.  George  Edward.     3  Eliot  PI..  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
SULLIVAX,  John  G.     Mgr.  of  Constr..  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.,  118  Kinp  St. 

West,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 
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MEMBERS    ( Continued ) . 

Thompson,  Benjamin.    Box  895,  Tampa,  Fla. 

VValkeb,  James   Wilson  Gbimes.     Civ.  Engr.,  U.   S.   N.,   Navy  Yard, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

ASSOCIATE  members. 

Baum,  Frank  George.     1405  Chronicle  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Blackwell,  Paul  Alexander.    Roanoke,  Va. 

Brooks,  Miles  Elijah.     Asst.  Engr.,  Constr.  Dept.,  Canadian  Pacific  Ry., 

Nomining,  Que.,  Canada. 
Churchill,  Percival  Mitchell.     Civ.,  Hydr.  and  Irrig.  Engr.,  Elmwood, 

Mass. 
DeBerard,  Wilford  Willis.     1014  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 
DeGraff,  Harry  Westbrook.     Barge  Canal  Res.  Engr.,  237%  Division 

St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Downes,  Alfred  Kimball.     Care,  J.  G.  White  k  Co.,  Inc.,  43  Exchange 

PL,  New  York  City. 
Dudley,  Charles  Tarbell.     4.   Orient  Ave.,  Melrose,  Mass. 
Forchhammer,  Herluf  TROLI.E.      Care,  Christiani  &  Neilsen,  Ryesgade 

23,  Aarhus,  Denmark. 
Fuller,  Carl  Hamilton.     372  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Griswold,  Ray  Elliott.     763  Williams  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Grover,  Nathan  Clifford.     81  North  18tli,St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Hebard,  Roy  William.     Res.  Engr.,  Isthmian  Canal  Coram.,  San  Pablo, 

Canal  Zone,  Panama. 
HiQOiNS,  Herman  Keene.     Asst.  Engr.,  Isthmian  Canal  Comm.,  Gatun, 

Canal  Zone,  Panama. 
Hiohley,  Lee.     Asst.  Engr.,  Mo.  Pac.  Ry.,  1270  Hamilton  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Houston,  Gavin  Nelson.     University  Park,  Colo. 
JoNsoN,  Ernst  Fredrik.     Engr.  Insp.,  Board    of    Water    Supply,    299 

Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Keith,  Charles  Whiteside.     Care,  Philippine   Island   Comm.,   Manila, 

Philippine  Islands. 
Larmon,  Frank  Perry.     818  Third  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
McFetridge,  William  Sutton.     Engr.  of  Constr.,  Bangor  &  Aroostook 

R.  R.,  La  Grange,  Me. 
McMeekin,  Charles  William.     Eldred,  Fla. 
Milijs,  John   Charles.     Care,  Messrs.  H.   S.  King  &  Co.,  65   Cornhill, 

London,  England. 
Moss,  Castle  Prentice      Box  368,  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  Canada. 
Myebs,  Edward  Warren.     375  Arcade  Bldg.,  (ireensboro.  N.  ('. 
Owen,  Eluah  Hunter.     260  Hicks  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Rousseau,  Harry  Hakwood.     Civ.  Engr.,  U.   S.   X.;    Member,    Isthmian 

Canal  Comm.,  Culebra.  Canal  Zone,  Panama. 
Saunders,  George  Crosby.     166  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Sesser,  John  Cornelious.     Engr.,  M.  of  W.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry.,  1619  Liggett 

Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Speicheb,  Pius  Melanthon.  Asst.  Engr.,  Bureau  of  Filtration  in  Chg. 
Repairs  to  Torresdale  Conduit  (Res.,  3209  Summer  St.),  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Stenoeb,  Ernest.  Gen.  Supt.,  Rio  Grande  West.  Ry.  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah. 

Stockman,  Louis  Richard.  Asst.  Engr.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Hunt- 
ley, Mont. 

Underwood,  Howard  Warren.  (Field,  Barker  &  Underwood,  Inc.,  Civ., 
San.  and  Hydr.  Engrs.),  514  Arcade  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Verveer,  Emanuel  Louis.     308  Byers  Ave.,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Wait,  Owen  Adelbert.     1301  Stephen  Girard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wood,  George  Roy.     Cons.  Elec.  Engr.,  1207  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 

Woodward,  Edwin  Carlton.  Chf.  Engr.,  Eden  Irrig.  &  Land  Co.,  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo. 

Zachry,  John  Low.     Chf.  Engr.,  Ravia  Granite  Ballast  Co.,  Ravia,  Ind.  T. 

associates. 

Gildersleeve,  Alger  Crogheron.  Care,  The  Snare  &  Triest  Co.,  U3 
Liberty  St.  (Res.,  28  West  48th  St.),  New  York  City. 

Mann,  John  Laroy.  Asst.  Engr.,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  Vale, 
S.  Dak. 

Tenney,  George  Oliver.  Prts.,  Atlantic  Bitulithic  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  372, 
Richmond,  Va. 

JUNIORS. 

Alderson,  William  Howard.  With  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  16th  and 
Illinois  Sts.   (Res.,  937  Ashbury  St.),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Arn,  William  Godfrey.  Care,  111.  Cent.  R.  R.  Co.,  1528  First  Me^ 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Barker,  Charles  Whitney  Tillinghast.  (Field,  Barker  &  Underwood, 
Inc.,  Engrs.  and  Contrs.),  614  Arcade  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BuLLEN,  Roy.     Rosebud,  via  Mill  City,  Nev. 

Coffin,  Theodore  DeLong.  Jerome  Park  Experiment  Station,  Kings- 
bridge,  New  York  City. 

Crowell.  Francis  Stirling.  Engr.,  Representing  Bond-holding  Interest*. 
Oklahoma  Cent.  Ry.,  Purcell,  Ind.  T. 

Davis,  Charles  Moss.     Care,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Ser^'ice,  Orman.  S.  Dak. 

Federlein,  Walter  Gottlieb.  Care,  O'Rourke  Eng.  Const r.  Co.,  26  Cort- 
landt  St.,  New  York  City. 

Garrioues,  Henry  Haydock.  Asst.  Supervisor,  Pittsburg  Div.,  P.  R.  R-. 
Wilmerding,  Pa. 

Hall,  Robert  Elliot.  Supt.  of  Constr.,  Room  D,  Seward  Blk.,  Auburn. 
N.  Y. 

Hanna,  Walter  Scott.  Asst.  Engr.,  Dept.  of  Health  of  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Krellwitz,  Diedrich  William.  432  Thirteenth  St.,  West  New  York, 
N.  J. 
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J r xioRS    ( Contintied ) . 

Lant,  Fba>-k  Pabsons.     Gen.  Mgr.,  Lawyers  Eng.  &  Surv.  Co.,  14th  Floor, 

135  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
LuBABSKY,  Louis  Henry.     Topographical  Draftsman,  Pres.  of  Borough  of 

Richmond;  Address,  2  East  111th  St.,  New  York  City. 
MosEB,  Albert  Leo  Brecht.     109  Trumbull  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Paine,  George  Hebard.    The  Continental  Signal  Co.,  46  East  Van  Buren 

St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Pea&se,  Lanodon.     Care,  Peoples  Water  Co.,   1014  Broadway,  Oakland, 

Gal. 
Reynolds,  Lafayette  Clowe.    General  Elec.  Co.,  Room  411,  Bldg.  2, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
RiCHABDSON,  John  Francis.     U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  Grants  Pass, 

Ore. 
Shelley,  Oswald  Procter.     126  Ninth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Sherwood,    Frederick    Augustus.    Chf.    Engr.,    Mexican    Gulf    R.    R., 

Thomas vi  He,  Ga. 
Bhieblkr,  Marvin.     Care,  San   Francisco   Coke  &,  Gkis  Co.,   Beach  and 

Mason  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Stephenson,  Stuart  Augustus,  Jr.    Asst.  Engr.,  J.  G.  White  &  Co., 

Inc.,  Care,  San  Juan  Light  &  Transit  Co.,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 

(Res.,  77  Maple  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.   Y.) 
Tkiqen,   Thomas   William   Rostad.     Asst.   Div.   Engr.,   Philippine   Ry. 

Co.,  Manila,   Philippine   Islands. 
Wobtham,   John  Root.    Asst.   Engr.,   U.   P.   R.   R,    Co.,   Annex    Bldg., 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


REINSTATEMENTS. 


M  EMBER.  Reinstatement. 

Keene,  William  Faitoute.     Central  Falls,  R.  I April  2,  1907 


RESIGNATIONS. 


TTTXTT/Mi  Date  of 

^^^^OB.  Resignation. 

Fox,  Henry  Heywood April  2,  1907 


DEATHS. 

Aaminoton,  James  Hebvey.  Elected  Member,  July  6th,  1870;  died 
October  14th,  1906. 

Blackwell,  Charles.  Elected  Member,  September  7th,  1881;  died 
December  29th,  1906. 

Guild,  Josephus  Conn.  Elected  Member,  June  1st,  1898;  died  Feb- 
ruary 25th,   1907. 
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MONTHLY  LIST  OP  RECENT  ENQINEBRINQ  ARTICLES  OF 

INTEREST. 

(March  11th  to  April  5th,  1907.) 

Note. — This  list  is  published  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before 
the  members  of  the  Society,  the  titles  of  current  engineering  or- 
iicles,  which  can  be  referred  to  in  any  available  engineering  librarg, 
or  can  be  procured  by  addressing  the  publicaiion  directly,  the  ad- 
dress and  price  being  given  wherever  possible, 

UST  OF  PUBUCATIONS. 

In  the  subjoined  list  of  articles,  references  are  given  by  ihe  nvm- 
ber  prefixed  to  ea^h  journal  in  this  list. 


(1)  Journal^   Assoc.     Eng.     Soc.     SI 

Milk  St.,  Boston.  Mass..  30c. 

(2)  ProceedingSt     Bngrs.      Club     of 

Pbila..  1122  Girard  St..  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

(3)  Journal,  Frankl|n  Inst.,  Philadel- 

phia, Pa.,  50c. 

(4)  Journal,  Western  Soc.  of  Bngrs., 

Monadnock  Block.  Chicago,  111. 
(8)    Transactiom,    Can.    Soc.    C.    B., 
Montreal.  Que.,  Canada. 

(6)  School  of  Mines   Quarterly,   Co- 

lumbia Univ..  New  York  City. 
50c. 

(7)  Technology  Quarterly,  Mass.  Inst. 

Tech.,  Boston,  Mass.,  75c. 

(8)  Btevens       Institute       Indicator, 

Steyens  Inst.,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
50c. 

(9)  Engineering  Magazine,  New  York 

City,  25c. 

(10)  Cas8ier*s    Magazine,    New    York 

City,  25c. 

(11)  Engineering     (London),     W.     H. 

Wiley.  New  York  City,  25c. 

(12)  The   Engineer    (London),    Inter- 

national News  Co.,  New  York 
City.  35c. 

(13)  Engineering    News,     New     York 

City.  15c. 

(14)  The    Engineering    Record,     New 

York  City.  12c. 

(15)  Railroad  Qazette,  New  York  City, 

15c. 

(16)  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 

Uew  York  City,  15c. 

(17)  Street     Railway     Journal,     New 

York  City,  10c. 

(18)  Railway     and    Entjineering    Re- 

view, Chicago,  111.,  10c. 

(19)  Scientific   American   Supplement, 

New  York  City,  10c. 

(20)  Iron  Age.  New  York  City,  lOc 

(21)  Railway  Engineer,  London,  Eng- 

land. 25c. 

(22)  Iron    and    Coal    Trades    Review, 

London.  England.  25c. 

(23)  Bulletin,  American  Iron  and  Steel 

Assoc,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(24)  American     Oas     Light    Journal, 

New  York  City,  lOc. 

(25)  American    Engineer,    New    York 

City,  20c. 

(26)  Electrical  Review.  London.  Eng- 

land. 


(27)  Electrical  World,  New  York  City. 

10c. 

(28)  Journal,    New    England    Water- 

works  Assoc.,    Boston.   Maia, 

$1. 

(29)  Journal,    Society    of   Arts,    Lon- 

don, England,  15c. 

(30)  Annates  des  Travaux  Fuhlics  4t 

Belgiqtte,  Bruasels.  BelgiunL 

(31)  Annates    de    I' Assoc,    des    h 

Sortis  des  Bcoles  8p4eiales 
Oand,  Brussela,  Belgium. 

(32)  Mimotres  et   Compte  Rendu  dts 

Travaux,    Soc.     Ing.    CiY.   4e 
France.  Paris,  France. 
iSS)   Le  O^ie  Civil,  Paris,  France. 

(34)  Portefeuille  Bconomiques  des  Ma- 

chines, Paris,  France. 

(35)  Nouvelles    Annates    de    la   Con- 

struction, Paris,  France. 

(37)  Revue      de     M6canique,     Parti, 

France. 

(38)  Revue  Q^n^ales  des  Chemins  dt 

Fer  et   des   Tramways,  Parii. 

(40)  Railway  Age.  Chicago.  111..  10c. 

(41)  Modem  Machinery,  Chicago.  IIL. 

10c. 

(42)  Proceedings.     Am.      Inst.     Bl«c 

Bngrs..  New  York  City.  50c. 

(43)  Annales  des  Ponts  et  Chaussiss, 

Paris.  France. 

(44)  Journal,    Military   Serrice  IniU- 

tutlon.  Governor's  Island,  New 
York  Harbor,  50c. 

(45)  Mines    and    Minerals,    Scrantim. 

Pa.,  20c. 

(46)  Scientific    American,    New   Yor% 

City,  8c. 

(47)  MechaniC€U    Engineer,    MancbM- 

ter,  England. 

(48)  Zeitschrift.  Verein  Deutscher  Is- 

genieure.  Berlin,  Germany. 

(49)  Zeitschrift  far  Bauwesen.  Berlin. 

Germany. 

(50)  Stahl  und  Eisen,  Dflsseldorf.  Ger- 

many. 

(51)  Deutsche      Bauzeitung,      BerllB. 

Germany. 

(52)  Riaasche  Industrie-Zeiiisng,  RIgi. 

Russia. 

(53)  Zeitschrift,  Oesterrelcblschsr  In- 

genleur  und   Archttekten  Ver- 
ein, Vienna,  Austria. 

(54)  Transactions,   Am.    Soc.    C.    R« 

New  York  City,  $5. 
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(55)  TranaactionM,    Am.    Soc.    M.  B..        (71) 

New  York  City.  $10. 

(56)  Tranaactuma,     Am.     Inst.     Min.       (72) 

Bnsra.,  New  York  City,  15. 

(57)  Colliery  Guardian,  London.  Bng-       (73) 

land. 

(58)  Proceedings,   Bng.   Soc.   W.   Pa.,        (74) 

803    Fulton    Bldg..    Pittsburg. 

Pa.,  60c.  (75) 

(59)  Transactions,     Mining     Inst,     of 

Scotland.    London    and    New-        (76) 
castle- upon- Tyne,  England.  (77) 

(60)  Municipal    Bnffineering,    Indian- 

apolis,  Ind.,   26c.  (78) 

(61)  Proceedings,     Western     Railway 

Club,   225   Dearborn   St..    Chi-        (79) 
cago.   111.,   26c. 

(62)  Industrial   World,   69   Ninth   St.,        (80) 

Pittsburg.  Pa. 

(63)  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Inst.  C.        (81) 

E..  London.  Bngland. 

(64)  Fofwr.  New  York  City,  20c. 

(65)  Official    Proceedings,    New    York        (82) 

Railroad  Club,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y., 

16c.  (83) 

(66)  Journal  of  Oas  Lighting,  London, 

Bngland,  15c.  (84) 

(67)  Cement   and   EnQineering   News,        (85) 

Chicago.  111.,  25c. 

(68)  Mining    Journal,    London,    Bng-        (86) 

land.  (87) 

(70)   Engineering   Review,    New    York 
City,  10c. 


Journal^  Iron  and  Steel  Inst., 
London,  Bngland. 

Electric  Railway  Review,  Chi- 
cago. 111..  lOc 

Electrician,  London.  Bngland. 
18c. 

Transactions,  Inst,  of  Min.  and 
Metal..  London.  Bngland. 

Proceedings,  Inst,  of  Mech. 
Bngrs.,  London.  Bngland. 

Brick,  Chicago.  111.,  10c. 

Journal,  Inst.  Blec.  Bngrs..  Lon- 
don. Bngland. 

Beton  und  Eisen,  Vienna.  Aus- 
tria. 

Forscherarheiten,  Vienna.  Aus- 
tria. 

Tonindustrie-Zeitung,  Berlin.  Oer- 
many. 

Zeitschrift  fUr  Architektur  und 
Ingonieurwesen,  Wiesbaden, 
Germany. 

Dinglers  Polytechnisches  Jour- 
nal, Berlin,  Germany. 

Progressive  Age,  New  York  City, 
16c. 

Le  Ciment,  Paris,  France. 

Proceedings,  Am.  Ry.  Eng.  and 
M.  of  W.  Assoc,  Chicago.  111. 

Engineering  World,  Chicago.  111. 

Railway  Maintenance  and  Stmc- 
tures.  New  York  City.  10c. 


UST  OP  ARTICLES. 
Bridge. 

Design   of   Swing  Bridges,   from   a   Maintenance   Standpoint.*      C.   H.    Cartlldge. 

(4)     Feb. 
Design  of  an  Indian  Railway  Overbridge.*      (21)      Mar. 
ImprovementH  on  the  Pennsylvania  Between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.*      (40) 

Mar.  8;   (14)  Mar.  9. 
The  Reconstruction  of  the  Parkersburg  Bridge  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.* 

(14)      Mar.  9. 
A  Long  Plate-Girder  Bridge  and  Grade  and  Alinement  Changes  on  the  Lehigh 

Valley  R.  R.  at  Towanda,  Pa.*     Philip  H.  DeWitt,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (13) 

Mar.  14. 
Mibsouri  River  Bridge  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Mobridge,  S.  D.* 

(40)     Mar.  22. 
Reinforced  Concrete  Bridge  over  the  Cumberland  River.*     Ward  Baldwin.     (15) 

Mar.  22. 
The  Highway  Bridge  near  Goshen,  Ohio.*     Edw.  Stlngel.      (14)     Mar.  30. 
A    Center-Bearing    Drawbridge    with    Pneumatic    Raising    Jack     and    Turning 

Engine.*      (13)      Apr.  4. 
Maximum  Live-Load  Bending  Moments  and  Shears  for  Bridges  Carrying  Electric 

Cars.     Frank  P.  McKibben,  M.  Am.   Soc.  C,  E.      (13)      Apr.  4. 
Le  Pont  de  la  Concorde  sur  le  Seine,  a  Paris   (1786-1791).     (43)      Pt.  4,   1906. 
La  Construction  des  Viaducs  en  B^ton  Arm6  d.  Deurne-Mevxem.*     Paul  De  Heem 

and  Ch.  de  Maesschalck.     (30j     Feb. 
Bestimmung    der    Sparnungen    infolge    des    Einflu.sse.s    von    W&rmeschwankungen 

auf  Gewolbe   nach   dem   Verfahren   mit    Konstanten    BogengrSssen.      Robert 

Schdnhdfer.      (78)      Mar. 
Die  Kragtrftgerbrdcke  ttber  den  St.   Lorenz-Strom  bci  Quebec  im   Kanada.*     G. 

Barkhausen.    -(48)      Serial   beginning   Mar.   9. 

electrical. 

Some  Phenomena  of  Commutation.*     P.  G.  Baily  and  W.  S.  H.  Cleghorne.      (77) 

Feb. 
The   Analysis  of  the  Magnetic  Leakages   in   Induction    Motors.*      Arthur   Baker 

and  John  T.  Irwin.     (77)     Feb. 
Inaugural  Address.    (Electrical  Standardisation).*   R.  T.  Glazebrook.     (77)     Feb. 
Testing   of    Electrical    Machinery    and    of    Materials    for    its    Construction.*      J. 

Epstein.      (77)     Feb. 
Electrical  and  Chemical  Energy.     Gustaf  M.  Westman.      (3)     Mar. 
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A  Method  of  Calculating  the  E.  M.  F.  of  Polyphase  and  Single- Phase  WlndlngiS.* 
H.  Gdrges.      (Abstract  from  Elektrotechniache  Zeitachrift.)      (73)     Mar.  1. 

Experiments  on  the  Distribution  of  Current  In  Accumulators.*  tJ.  Schoop. 
(Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  French  Physical  Soc.)      (73)     Mar.  1. 

The  Iron  Losses  in  Asynchronous  Machines.*  Thos.  F.  Wall.  (73)  Serial 
beginning  Mar.  1. 

Researches  on  the  Heating  of  Armatures  and  Field  Coils.*  Ludwig  Ott.  (Ab- 
stract from  Mitteilungen  iiber  Forachungsarbeiten  auf  dent  Oebiete  des 
Ingenieurwesens.)      (73)      Mar.    8. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  between  Newhaven  and  Dieppe.*      (11)      Mar.  8. 

Investigation  of  High-Frequency,  High-Potential  Oscillating  Discharges  by  Means 
of  the  Braun  Tube.*     E.  L.  Weber.     (27)     Mar.  9. 

Calculation  of  Auxiliary  Pole  Windings.*     Arthur  Keller.     (27)     Mar.  9. 

Generating  Station  and  Sub- Station  of  the  United  Electric  Company,  Lemoyne, 
Pa.*     (27)     Mar.  9. 

New  Electric  Light  Plant  of  the  Spokane  ft  Empire  Railroad  Company.*  (27) 
Mar.  9. 

Niagara  Power  at  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Plant.*  John  C.  Parker.  (From  the 
Electrical  Journal.)     (62)     Mar.  9. 

Flame  Arc  Lamps.*     H.  S.  Hatfield.     (73)     Mar.  15. 

The  B.  T.-H.  Petrol  Electric  System  for  Commercial  Vehicles.*     (73)     Mar.  16. 

The  New  Central  Station  of  the  Haverhill  Electric  Company.*      (27)     Mar.  16. 

The  Storage  Battery  in  Telephony.*     C.  E.  Paxson.     (27)     Mar.  16. 

The  Baudot  Telegraph  System  In  India.*     C.  T.  Williams.     (73)     Mar.  22. 

The  Capacity  and  Resistance  of  Aluminium  Anode  Films.*  C.  McCheyue  Gor- 
don.    (Abstract  from  Physical  Review.)     (73)     Mar.  22. 

Shops  of  the  New  York  Edison  (Company.*     (27)     Mar.  23. 

A  Small  Central  Station  in  Nebraska.*     J  as.  A.  Ward.     (27)     Mar.  80. 

Calculation  of  the  Leakage- Reactance  of  Induction  Motors.*  I.  E.  Hanssen. 
(27)     Mar.  30. 

The  Electrical  Power  Supply  of  London.*     C.  S.  Vesey  Brown.     (10)     Apr. 

Marliie* 

Modern  Electrically-Equipped  Shipbuilding  Berths.*      (26)     Mar.  1. 
Improvements  in  Projectors.*     John  I.  Hall.     (26)     Serial  beginning  Mar.  1. 
The  Deformation  of  Propeller-Blades.*     William  Burllngham.     (11)     Mar.  1. 
The    Commercial    Motor- Vehicle    and    Motor-Boat    Exhibition.*         (11)       Serial 

beginning  Mar.  15;    (73)  Mar.  15;   (12)  Serial  beginning  Mar.  15. 
Safe  Submarine  Vessels  and  the  Future  of  the  Art.*     Simon  Lake.     (12)     Serial 

beginning  Mar.  22. 
Propelling  and  Ordnance  Machinery  of  Warships.*     James  McKechnie.      (Paper 

read  before  the  Inst,  of  Naval  Archts.)      (11)     Serial  beginning  Mar.  22: 

(12)     Serial  beginning  Mar.  22. 
Tendencies   and   Improvements   in   Marine   Gas-Englne   Construction.*      Howard 

Greene.      (9)      Apr. 
Special  Types  of  Hull  Construction  for  Cargo  Steamers.*     (13)     Apr.  4. 
Les  Turbines  &  Vapeur.*     (From  paper  read  before  Soc.  d'Encouragement  pour 

rindustrle  Nationale.)      (37)     Dec,  1906. 
Die    Aenderung   der   Umlaufzahl    und   des   Wirkungsgrades   von    Schiffschrauben 

mit  der  Fahrgeschwindlgkeit.     H.  Lorenz.     (48)     Mar.  2. 
Bnglische    und    Deutsche    Normalproflle    im    HandelschlfCbau.      Carl    Klelhom. 

(50)     Mar.  13. 

Mechanloal. 

Cooling  Towers.*     B.  Franklin  Hart,  Jr.     (Paper  read  before  the  Amer.  Soc.  of 

Refrigerating  Engrs.)      (8)     Jan. 
The  Royal  Observatory  and  the  L.  C.  C.  Power  Station,  Greenwich.*      (Abstract 

of  Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Vibrations  and   Chimney-Gas.)       (26) 

Mar.  1 ;  (73)  Mar.  1. 
Temper  ley- Cockburn    System    of    Steam    Extraction    for    Water-Tube    Boilers.* 

(47)     Mar.  2. 
Electric  Driving  in  Textile  Mills.*     (26)     Mar.  8. 
Imperial   Japanese  Government  Steel  Works  at  Wakamatsu.      (From  report  by 

H.  M.  Charg6  d' Affaires  at  Tokio  to  the  Board  of  Trade.)     (22)     Mar.  8. 
Condensers  and  Condensing  Plants.*      (47)      Serial  beginning  Mar.  9. 
Some  Notes  on  Elevators  and  Conveyors.*     W.  B.  Leech.  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  M.  E. 

(Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Scottish  Jun.  Gas  Assoc.)     (66)     Mar.  12. 
Modem  Equipment  in  Old  Plants ;  Molding  Machine  Development  at  the  Foundry 

of  the  Falls  Rivet  ft  Machine  Company.*     H.  M.  Lane.     (20)     Mar.  14. 
The  Commercial  Motor-Vehicle  and  Motor-Boat  Exhibition.     (11)     Serial  begin- 
ning Mar.  15;    (73)  Mar.  15;    (12)  Serial  beginning  Mar.  15. 
Thermal  Properties  m  Water  and  Steam  at  High  Temperatures.*      (11)     Serial 

b€«timlDfr  Mar.  15. 
New  Power  Plant   of  the  Potomac  Electric   Power  Co.   of  Washington,   D.    C* 

(14)     Mar.  16. 

•  Illustrated. 
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M  ectaanical^  ( Con  tin  ued ) . 

Electrolysis  of  Gas  Mains.     M.  R.  Bump.      (Paper  read  before  the  Amer.  Gas 

Inst.)      (24)     Mar.  18. 
Scraper  Excavators.*      (13)     Mar.  21. 

Smoke  Prevention  in  Factories  and  Electric  Supply  Stations.     John  B.  C.  Ker- 
shaw.     (29)     Mar.  22. 
The   Effect   of   Moisture   In   the   Atmosphere   upon   the   Economical   Working   of 

Blast  Furnaces.*     Horace  Allen.     (47)     Mar.  23. 
Types  of  Enclosed  Steam  Water  Heaters.*     C.  R.  Allensby.     (Paper  read  before 

the  Civ.  and  Mech.  Engrs.  Soo.)      (47)     Serial  beginning  Mar.  23. 
High- Pressure  Elevator  Equipment  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Building. 

New  York.*      (14)      Mar.   23. 
The   Nordberg   Piston    Blowing   Engine.*       (From   American   Machinist.)       (16) 

Mar.  23. 
An  Interesting  German  Flying  Machine.*     Alfred  Gradenwltz.      (46)     Mar.   23. 
Valuation  of  Gas   Oils.      A.   Spiegel.      (Abstract   from   Journal   fUr  Qaabeleuch- 

tung.)      (66)      Mar.  26. 
Power  Plant  of  the  Sperry  Flour  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.*     W.  F.  Durand.      (14) 

Mar.  30. 
A  Ijarge  Stone  Crushing  Plant  at  Gary,  111.*      (14)        Mar.  30. 
Hydro- Electric  Power  Versus  Steam  for  Industrial  Plants.     H.  von  Schon.      (9) 

Apr. 
Coking  Freeport  Coals.*     J.  B.  Hanford.      (Paper  read  before  the  Coal  Mining 

Inst.)      (45)      Apr. 
Modem    Gear-Cutting   Machinery.*     Joseph   Horner.      (10)      Apr. 
The  Proper  Management  of  Corliss  Engines.*     W.  H.  Wakeman.     (64)     Apr. 
Coal  Storage  and  Coal  Conveying  Systems.*     Franz  Koester.      (64)     Apr. 
Practical   Data  from  Modern  Gas   Engines :  Fuel,   Water  and  Oil   Consumption. 

L.  L.  Brewer.     (64)     Apr. 
Making  Incandescent  Gas  Mantles.*      M.  C.  Whitaker.      (Paper  read  before  the 

New  England  Assoc,  of  Gas  Engrs.)      (83)    Serial  beginning  Apr.  1;    (24) 

Apr.  1. 
Special  Handling  Appliances  for  the  Shop.*     H.  M.  Lane.      (20)      Apr.  4. 
An  Important  Seamless  Tubing  Decision ;  the  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Company  Wins 

its  Patent  Suit.*     (20)     Apr.  4. 
Moteurs  &   Combustion   Interne   et   Machines  &   Vapeur.*      R.-E.   Mathot.      (37) 

Dec,  1906. 
Experiences  sur  la  Compression  de  la  Vapeur  dans  I'Espace  Nuisible  des  Ma- 
chines h  Vapeur.*     J.   Boulvin.      (37)      Feb. 
Recherche   et    Dosage    des   Gaz    Combustibles ;    Emplol    de    I'Eudiomdtre    k    Eau 

Transform^  en  Grisoumdtre.*     Nestor  Gr^hant.     (33)     Mar.  2. 
Transporteur  A^rien  de  35  Kilometres  entre  Chileclto  et  Upulungos   (R^publlque 

Argentine).*      (33)      Mar.   23. 
Bau  und  Betrleb  der  Kupolofen.     C.  H.  Jaeger.     (50)     Mar.  6. 
Uber    die    Materialbeanspruchung    in    Rotierenden    Kftrpern.*      Edmund    Rdggla. 

(53)     Mar.  8. 
Neuere    Selbstgrelfer    fUr    Krane    und    Dergleichen.*      F.    Wintermeyer.       (82) 

Serial  beginning  Mar.  9. 
Der  Dampfturbinenbau   der  Allgemcinen  Elektricittits-Gesellschaft.*     O.   Laschc. 

(48)     Mar.  9. 
Zur  Fabrlkation  Gezogener  Gasrohre.*     Anton  Bousse.      (50)     Mar.  13. 
Die  Gefahrfrage  der   Paternosters ufzilge  fiir  Personen   und  die   Schutzmittel   zur 

Verhfltung   von    UnglUck.sf alien.*      Ad.    v.    Ernst.      (48)      Serial    beginning 

Mar.  16. 

Metailurfflcal. 

Electrolytic   Precipitation   of   Cyanide   Solutions.*      Charles   P.   Richmond.      (16) 

Mar.   16. 
The  Lead-Smelting  Works  of  Port  Pirie.*     Gulllaume  D.  Delprat.     (16)     Mar.  16. 
Belt  Elevators  for  Ore  and  Water.*     Edward  S.  Wiard.     (16)     Mar.  23. 
L'Enrichissem^nt    d"?    Minerals    Sulfures    Mixtes    de    Broken    Hill    ( Australie).* 

E.  Lemaire.      (33)     Mar.  9. 
Die  Bewertung  der  Eisenerze.     M.  Drees.      (50)     Mar.  6. 
Ueber   die   Manganbestlmmung   bei   Anwesenheit    von    Wolfram.      G.    v.    Knorre. 

(50)      Mar.   13. 

Military. 

The  Armstrong  Pozzuoli  Works.*      (12)     Mar.  15. 

Latest  Designs  of  the  Motor  in  Warfare.*     W.  G.  Fitz-Gerald.      (46)      Mar.  23. 

Mining. 

Electrical  Coal-Cutting  by  Bar  Machines,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  "Sim- 
plex" Machine.  Arthur  Hall.  (Paper  read  before  the  National  Assoc,  of 
Colliery  Mgrs.)      (22)     Mar.  1. 

Endless  Rope  Haulage.*  B.  Harrison.  (Paper  read  before  the  National  Assoc, 
of  Colliery  Mgrs.)      (22)     Mar.  8. 

•  Illustrated. 
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Mining— ( Continued ) . 

Safety  in  Winding.     George  H.  Winstanley.     (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the 

National  Assoc,  of  Colliery  Mgrs.)      (22)     Mar.  16. 
The  Coal  Dust  Problem.     James  Ashwortb.      (12)     Mar.  15. 
Electric  Power  vs.  Mules  for  Mine  Haulage.*     M.  F.  Peltier.     (16)     Mar.  16.* 
Goodman  Rack  Haulage  in  Service  on  Light  Grades  at  Rossiter,  Pa.*      (From 

Electrical  Mining.)      (62)      Mar.  16. 
The  Cave-In  of  an  Inclined  Shaft  and  Subsequent  Rescue  of  an  Entombed  Miner, 

at  Bakersfield,  Cal.*    F.  C.  Finkle.     (13)     Mar.  21. 
Methods  of  Mining  in  Indiana  Coal  Fields.*     Floyd  W.  Parsons.     (16)     Mar.  23. 
Mining  Anthracite  by  Longwall.*     (45)     Apr. 
The  Old  Hundred  Mine  and  Mill.*     (45)     Apr. 

Mlfcellaneous. 

Stream  Lines  and  Their  Application  to  Engineering  Purposes.*  H.  S.  Hele-Shaw. 
(47)     Mar.  2. 

Light  and  Illumination.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz.  (Paper  read  before  the  Illumi- 
nating Eng.  Soc.)  (83)  Mar.  15;  (24)  Serial  beginning  Mar.  18;  (19) 
Serial  beginning  Mar.  30. 

La  Vie  et  les  Travaux  de  Jean-Rodolphe  Perronet.*  De  Dartien.  (43)  1906, 
Pt.  4. 

Municipal. 

Automatic  Street  Lighting.*     S.  O.  Stephenson.     (Paper  read  before  the  Midland 

Assoc,  of  Gas  Mgrs.)      (66)     Mar.  5. 
Pipe  Subways  in  British  Cities  and  in  Paris.*     (13)     Mar.  14. 
Experience   with   Various   Pavements   on    Streets   with    Heavy   Grades.*      C.    G. 

Anderson.      (Abstract   of   paper    read    before   the    111.    Soc.    of    Engrs.    and 

Surv.)  f  (13)      Mar.    14. 
The  Method,  Cost  and  Results  of  Tarring  Heavily-Traveled  Macadam  Streets  in 

Chicago.      (14)     Mar.  16. 
The  Illinois  Road  Traffic*     A.  N.  Johnson.     (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the 

111.  Soc.  of  Engrs.  and  Surv.)      (14)     Mar.  16. 
Oiled  Roads  in  California.     (14)     Mar.  23. 
Some   Results   of  Low-Pressure   Incandescent  Street   Lighting.      L.    D.   Moseley. 

(Paper  read  before  the  Manchester  and  District  Junior  Gas  Assoc.)      (66) 

Mar.  26. 
Macadam    Streets   Surfaced   with  California  Liquid   Asphalt,    as   Constructed    in 

the  City  of  Redlands.  Cal.*     C.  C.  Brown.     (13)     Apr.  4. 

Railroad. 

The  Anatomy  of  a  Railway  Motor  and  Control  Equipment.*  James  Lyman. 
(61 )     Feb. 

The  Theory  of  the  Design  of  Railway  Freight  Terminals.*  H.  M.  North.  (4) 
Feb. 

The  Track  Circuit  as  Installed  on  Steam  Railways.*-   H.  G.  Brown.     (77)     Feb. 

Varnish:  the  Last  Thing  Applied  to  a  Car  or  Locomotive,  but  not  the  Least 
Important.     William   Marshall.      (65)     Feb. 

The  Progress  of  Electricity  on  Steam  Roads  in  1906.     Bion  J.  Arnold.     (4)    Feb. 

Danger  to  High  Speed  Trains  on  Curves.*     Richard  T.  Dana.     (87)     Mar. 

Can  the  American  Method  of  Putting  in  Split  Switches  be  Improved?*  (87) 
Mar. 

Concentration  Sidings  at  Wath ;  Great  Central  R.*     Chas.  S.  Lake.     (21)     Mar. 

Signalling  on  the  Great  Northern  &  City  Railway.*     (21)     Mar. 

Rail  Motor  Cars;  Great  Northern  Railway   (Ireland).*      (21)      Mar. 

Eight-coupled  (4-8-0  Type)  Engines;  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilley  Rail- 
way.*     (21)      Mar. 

New  4-6-0  Type  Engines;  Great  Central  Railway.*      (21)     Mar. 

Method  of  Relining  the  Hodges'  Pass  Tunnel,  Oregon  Short  Line  Ry.*  (87) 
Mar. 

The  Generation  of  Power  at  Neasden  (Metropolitan  Ry.).*     (12)     Mar.  1. 

British-Built  Locomotives  for  Service  Abroad.*     Chas.  S.  Lake.      (47)      Mar.  2. 

The  Relation  of  Locomotive  Wheel  Base  to  Track  Curvature.  George  R.  Hen- 
derson.     (40)      Mar.  8. 

The  New  York  Subaqueous  Tunnels.*  Charles  Prelinl.  (11)  Serial  beginning 
Mar.  8. 

The  Passenger  Stations  of  the  Hudson  Companies.*     (17)     Mar.  9. 

Electric  Car  Testing.  A.  S.  Rlchey.  (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  New 
England  St.  Ry.  Club.)      (17)     Mar.  9. 

Battle  Creek  Shops  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Ry.*      fl«>   Mar.  9;    (40)   Mar.   8 

Operation  and  Construction  of  the  Elgin  ft  Belvidere  Railway.*  R.  H.  Rice. 
(72).  Mar.  9;    (18)   Mar.  9. 

The  Inter-Pole  Railway  Motor.     C.   A.  Mudge.      (27)      Mar.  9. 

Stresses  in  Tracks  on  Curves.*      (IS)      Mar.   15. 


•  Illustrated. 
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RallriMd— (Cootinued) . 

The  Bay  Shore  and  Dumbarton  Cut-Ofls  of  the  Southern  Pacific*     (15)     Mar.  15. 
The  Indianapolis  Southern  Railroad.*      (15)      Mar.  15. 
A  Longitudinal  Steel  Sleeper  System  for  Railroad  Track.*     (15)     Mar.  15. 
The  Tidewater  and  Deepwater  Railways.*      (15)     Mar.  15. 
Norfolk  and  Western  Improvement  Work.*     (15)     Serial  beginning  Mar.  15. 
Track   Deformations  and  Their  Prevention.*     G.   Cuenot.      (15)      Serial  begin- 
ning Mar.  15. 
Improvement    Work    on    the    Southwest    System,    Pennsylvania    Lines.*       (18) 

Mar.  16. 
Trials  of  New  Signals  on  the  P.  R.  R.*      (18)   Mar.  16;    (U)    Mar.  16;    (15) 

Mar.  15:   (40)  Mar.  15. 
Report  of  Interstate  Commerce  CommlsRlon  on  Block  Signals.      (18)    Mar.  16; 

(15)   Serial  beginning  Apr.  5. 
The  Evansville.  Suburban  A  Newburgh  Railway.*     (17)     Mar.  16. 
The   Dunellen   Terminal   of   the  Public   Service  Corporation   at  Lincoln.   N.   J.* 

(17)      Mar.   16. 
Electric    Locomotive    for    Illinois    Traction    Syndicate.*       (17)    Mar.    16;    (72) 

Mar.  16. 
Shops  of  the  North  Jersey  Division  of  the  Public  Service  Corporation.*      (72) 

Serial  beginning  Mar.   16. 
The  Manchester  and  Nashua  Street  Railway.*     (72)     Mar.  16. 
The  4-Cylinder  Locomotive  in  Great  Britain.     Chas.  S.  Lake,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  M. 

E.      (47)      Mar.  16. 
Tests  of  Compounding  and  Superheating  on  French  Locomotives.     (13)     Mar.  21. 
Comparative    Effects  of   Steam   and   Electric   Locomotives   on   a   3-deg.    Curve.* 

(15)  Mar.  22;  (14)  Mar.  16;  (72)  Mar.  23;   (40)  Mar.  22. 
New  and  Old  Signaling  Problems.     W.  H.  Elliott.      (Paper  read  before  the  New 

England  R.  R    Club.)      (15)     Mar.  22. 
Bronx  Improvement  of  the  New  York  Central.*      (40)     Mar.  22. 
Yonkers  Improvement  of  the  New  York  Central.*     (40)     Mar.  22. 
The   Broadway   Car    House   of   the   International   Railway   Company.*      Thomas 

Pumfrey.     (17)     Mar.  23. 
Single  Ending  Cars  with  a  Novel  Turn-Table  as  Recently  Installed  by  the  Public 

Service  Corporation  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.*     Martin  Schreiber.     (17)     Mar.  23. 
The  New  Locomotive  Erecting  Shop  at   Darlington  Works.  North-Bastern  Ry.* 

(14)      Mar.  23. 
A   New  Trans- African   Railroad   from    the   Atlantic    Seaboard    to    Tanganyika.* 

(19)     Mar.  23. 
The  Recent  Derailment  and  Wreck  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.*      (19) 

Mar.  23;  (17)  Mar.  16;  (13)  Mar.  14. 
Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  Engine  Terminal.*      (18)   Mar.  30;   (40)  Mar.  29. 
The  Marlon,  Bluffton  and  Eastern  Electric  Railway.*      (86)     Mar.  29. 
The  Flatbush  Avenue  Terminal  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad.*     Chester  A.  Cran- 

dell.      (15)      Mar.  29. 
Ganz  Steam  Motor  Car  for  the  Rock  Island.*      (15)     Mar.  29. 
Track  Bonding.     Thomas  B.  McMath.      (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Cen- 
tral Elec.  Ry.  Assoc.)      (72)     Mar.  30. 
Car  Wheels  for  Interurban  and  City  Service.     C.  Skinner.      (Abstract  of  paper 

read  before  the  Central  Elec.   Ry.  Assoc.)      (72)      Mar.  30. 
Fort  Wayne  A  Springfield  Single- Phase  Railroad.*      (72)     Mar.  30. 
Some  Construction   and   Operating  Features  of  the  Alton,   Granite  A   St.   Louis 

Railway.*      (17)     Mar.  30. 
Maintenance  Methods  and  Detailed  Costs  of  Car  House  Fire  Protection  in  Cleve- 
land.*     (17)      Mar.  30. 
Spike  Shear  on  Railway  Curves.*     George  F.  Swain.     (Abstract  of  Report  to  the 

N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.)      (14)  Mar.  30;   (17)   Mar.  30;   (19)  Apr.  6. 
Waste  Gases  as  a  Source  of  Power  for  the  Operation  of  Electric  Railways.     F. 

E.  Junge.     (10)     Apr. 
New  York  and  Panama  ;  a  Contrast  in  Engineering  Achievement.*     Ernest  John 

Munby.     (9)     Apr. 
The  Pacific  Extension  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway.*      (13)     Apr.  4. 
Progress  of  Washington  Union  Station.*      (15)      Apr.  5. 
Interlocking  at  Hampton  Court  Junction.  England.*      (15)     Apr.  5. 
Test  on  Full-Sized  New  York  Central  Spikes,  made  by  Robert  W.  Hunt  6  Co., 

Engineers.  New  York.*      (19)      Apr.  6. 
Rapport   sur   VAutoloc :   Dlspositif  de   Blocage   Automatlque  et   Instantan^.   Pr4- 

sent6  au   Comit6  de  I'Exploltation   Technique   des   Chemlns   de   Fer   par    la 

Commission  des  Inventions.*     R^sal.      (43)      Pt.  4.  1906. 
La  Ventilation   des   Tunnels  de   Chemlns  de  Fer   et  des   Mdtropolltains   Souter- 

ralns.*     C.  Birault.     (32)     Jan. 
Le  B^ton  et  le  Ciment  Arm4  aux  Chemlns  de  Fer  Itallens  de  I'Etat.*     (84)    Feb. 
Appareils  de  Levage  Electrlques  pour  Materiel  de  Chemlns  de  Fer  et  Tramways.* 

(34)     Mar. 
Tramway  de  Clermont-Ferrand  au  Sommet  du  Puy-de-DOme.*      (38)      Mar. 

'Illustrated. 
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KallrMd— (Cootlnued) . 

Le  Nouyeau  Frein  Continu  Pneumatlque.*     Ch.  Dantln.     iSS)     Mar.  16. 
Eclalrage  des  Wagons  par  Bees  &  Incandescence.*     H.  Qu6rln.      (33)     Mar.  23. 
Tunnel  im  Rangierbahnhofe  der  Holl&ndischen  Bleenbahn-Gesellschaft  In  Water- 

graafsmeer  bel  Amsterdam.     H.  Masereeuw.     (78)     Serial  beginning  Mar. 
Personen-  und  AbstellbabnbSfe  Nordamerlkas.  *     B.  Glese   und  Dr.-Ing.  Blum. 

(48)     Serial  beginning  Mar.  16. 

Railroad,  Street. 

Pittsburgh  Subways.*     E.  K.  Morse.     (58)     Mar. 

Opening  of  the  New  Market  Street  Elevated  Railway  of  the  Pbiladelpbla  Rapid 

Transit  System.*     Edward  Hungerford.      (72)     Mar.  9. 
The  Bleyated  Shops  and  Terminals  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company; 

the  Thirty-sixth  Street  Inspection  Plant*      (17)     Mar.  9. 
Power   Signalling   as   Installed   by   the   Underground    Electric  Railways   Co.,   of 

London.*     Bernard  H.  Peter.     (26)     Serial  beginning  Mar.  15. 
The  Rapid  Transit  Systems  of  London.*     (13)     Mar.  21. 
Electric  Freight   Locomotive  Built  by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit   Company.* 

(17)      Mar.  23. 
Note  sur  les  Revfitements  C6ramiques  des  Stations  Souterraines  du  M6tropolltaln 

de  Paris  et  Leurs  D^pendances.*     Pollet.     (43)     Pt.  4,  1906. 

Sanitary. 

The  Carrying  Capacity  of  Pipes  in  Low  Pressure  Steam  Heating.*  William 
Kent.  (Paper  read  before  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Engrs.)     (70)     Mar. 

Temperatures  for  Testing  Indirect  Heating  Systems.*  W.  W.  Macon.  (Paper 
read  before  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engrs.)      (70)     Mar. 

The  Explosion  of  the  Saratoga  Septic  Tank.*     W.  P.  Mason.     (28)     Mar. 

Cbristchurch,  N.  Z.,  Electricity  Works.  (Town's  Refuse  used  to  Generate  Elec- 
trical Power.)*     (73)     Mar.  1. 

Engineering  of  a  Country  House.*     (12)     Serial  beginning  Mar.  8. 

Hydraulic  Sewage  Ejector  on  Lake  Ave.  South,  Duluth.  Minn.*  E.  A.  Wilson. 
(14)     Mar.  9. 

The  Barton  East  Drainage  System,  Nebraska.  L.  G.  Hicks.  (Abstract  of  paper 
read  before  the  111.  Soc.  of  Engrs.  and  Surv.)      (13)     Mar.  14. 

The  Sny  Island  Levee  Drainage  District.  W.  P.  Bushnell.  (Abstract  of  paper 
read  before  the  111.  Soc.  of  Engrs.  and  Surv.)      (13)     Mar.  14. 

The  Sewage  Disposal  Works  at  Kirksville.  Mo.*      (14)      Mar.  23. 

A  Decision  on  the  Cameron  Patent  for  Process  of  and  Apparatus  for  Treating 
Sewage.     (14)  Mar.  30:   (13)  Mar.  28. 

The  Use  of  Copper  Sulphate  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  to  Prevent  the  Clogging  of 
Sewage  Filter  Beds  by  Blanket  Growth  of  Micro-organisms.*  (From  Bul- 
letin,  Rhode  Island  State  Board  of  Health.)     (13)  Apr.  4  ;   (14)  Mar.  30. 
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THE  REIXFORCED  COXORETE  BRIDdE 

ACROSS    THE    HmSOX     RIVER 

AT  SAXDY  HILL,  NEW  YORK. 


By  William  H.  Burr,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
To  BE  Presented  May  15th,  1907. 


The  bridge  across  the  Hudson  River  at  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  is 
a  reinforced  concrete  structure  built  jointly  by  the  Counties  of 
Saratoga  and  Washington  and  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company, 
^vhose  extensive  paper  and  pulp  mills  are  located  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  in  close  proximity  to  the  bridge.  The  structure  is  to 
serve  for  both  highway  and  passenger  traflSc  and  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  materials,  either  raw  or  finished,  between  the  mills  and 
the  railway  tracks  on  either  side  of  the  river. 

The  width  of  the  bridge,  between  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
spandril  walls,  is  35  ft.  8  in.,  while  the  width  between  the  coping 
stones  is  32  ft.  The  latter  width  affords  room  for  a  roa<lway  26  ft. 
f>  in.  wide  and  a  5-ft.  3-in.  sidewalk.  On  one  side  of  the  roadway 
is  placed  a  standard  gauge  railway  track,  the  center  of  the  nearest 
rail  being  4  ft.  3  in.  from  the  adjacent  coping.  The  railway  track 
is  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  in 

Note. — These  papers  rre  Issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  sod  dl*- 
cushIod.  Correspondenre  is  invited  from  those  who  cannot  be  present  at  tb^ 
meeting,  and  may  be  sent  by  mall  to  the  Secretary.  Discussion,  either  oral  or 
written,  will  be  published  In  a  subsequent  number  of  Proreeditujt,  and.  vbeo 
finally  closed,  the  papers,  with  discussion  in  full,  will  be  published  in  TraHS<irtioiu 
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the  transportation  of  its  material,  to  which  reference  has  already 
l:'een  made. 

There  are  fifteen  arch  spans,  each  60  ft.  in  the  clear,  the  piers 
being  6  ft.  thick  at  the  top  between  the  springing  joints  of  the 
arch  ring,  and  9  ft.  thick  13  ft.  below  the  springing  joints  at  the 
top  of  the  foundation  mass  of  concrete.  The  total  length  of  the 
bridge  and  the  two  abutment  walls  is  1025  ft.,  making,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  longest  reinforced  concrete  structure  in  existence  at 
the  present  time.  The  radius  of  the  intrados  is  57  ft.  6  in.  As 
shown  on  the  plans,  the  rise  of  each  arch  is  8  ft.  6  in.  The  depth 
of  the  ring  stones  is  18  in.  at  the  crown  and  30  in.  at  the  skewback 
or  springing  joint. 

The  spandril  walls,  as  well  as  the  arch  ring  and  the  exterior 
walls  of  the  piers  and  abutments,  are  composed  of  concrete  blocks 
designed  with  interior  open  spaces  or  voids  filled  with  thin  mortar 
<T  thick  grout  after  being  laid  in  place.  These  blocks  were  cast 
or  moulded  in  wooden  forms  in  a  building  near  the  east  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  were  usually  taken  out  of  the  forms  in  from  24  to  48 
hours  after  being  cast.  Reference  to  this  feature  of  the  structure 
will  be  made  later. 

The  railing  is  also  of  concrete,  the  upright  members  having 
keen  cast  in  forms  or  moulds  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  spandril  and  other  blocks  were  made,  with  the  horizontal  mem- 
bers cast  in  place. 

The  main  supporting  members  of  each  span  are  five  arch  ribs, 
the  two  heavier  ribs  being  placed  under  the  railway  track,  eacli 
rail  being  over  the  center  of  a  rib.  The  other  three  ribs  are 
placed  equi-distant  from  each  other  and  from  the  adjacent  railway 
rib,  5  ft.  10  in.  from  center  to  center.  Internal  spandril  walls, 
each  12  in.  thick  for  the  three  lighter  ribs,  and  15  in.  thick  under 
the  railway  track,  support  a  reinforced  concrete  floor  plate  or  slab 
S  in.  thick  for  the  entire  roadway  and  6  in.  thick  for  the  side- 
walk, the  top  surface  of  the  latter  being  8  in.  above  the  former. 
The  top  surface  of  the  concrete  is  the  finished  sidewalk  surface, 
but  an  asphalt  pavement,  crowned  to  a  thickness  of  4  in.  between 
the  railway  tracks  and  2  in.  at  the  gutter,  is  laid  for  the  road- 
way pavement,  bricks  suitably  formed  being  laid  on  each  side 
of  each  rail.     The  outer  edges  of  the  sidewalk  plates   and  their 
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proportionate  loads  are  carried  by  the  spandril  walls  and  the  ring 
stones.  The  structure  is  designed  to  carry  its  own  weic^t,  a  snow 
load  of  12  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  and  a  moving  load  of  100  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
over  the  roadway  and  sidewalk,  while  the  ribs  under  the  railway 
track  are  designed  for  a  moving  load  consisting  of  a  train  of  cars, 
each,  with  its  load,  weighing  120  000  lb.,  carried  on  two  trucks 
with  four  wheels  each.  The  reinforced  concrete  roadway  floor 
plates  are  also  designed  to  carry  a  truck  weighing  12  tons  rest- 
ing on  a  wheel  base  of  10  by  6  ft. 

In  the  computations  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  was 
taken  at  2  000  000  lb.  and  that  of  steel  at  30  000  000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  bridge  is  designed  to  carry  the  preceding  loads  without 
exceeding  a  compressive  stress  of  500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  the  con- 
crete.    For    all   ordinary   loadings,   even   with    the   railway    loads 
prescribed  above,  that  compressive  stress  does  not  exceed  about  ■^'^) 
lb.  per  sq.  in.     The  tensile  resistance  of  the  concrete  in  any  part 
is   not  taken   into   account.     As  shown  on   the   plans,   the  cro^ss- 
section  of  the  ribs  under  the  railway  tracks  is  3  ft.  square  at  the 
springing  joints  and  3  ft.  by  1  ft.  10  in.  at  the  crown,  while  the 
three  lighter  ribs  are  2  ft.  8  in.  by  2  ft.  3  in.  at  the  springing 
joint  and  2  ft.  8  in.  by  1  ft.  2  in.  at  the  crown.     The  steel  rein- 
forcement of  each  rib  consists  of  four  3  by  2*  by  xr*^^-  angles 
embedded  in  the  concrete,  as  shown  on  the  plans,  with  not  less 
than  2  in.  of  concrete  outside  of  them  at  all  points.     These  rein- 
forced angles  are  latticed  into  their  proper  relative  positions  by 
2 4  by  yVio-  '"^teel  lattice  bars.     It  was  found  that  these  reinforcing 
ribs  could  not  be  secured  in  the  shape  of  ordinary  riveted  mem- 
bers without  great  delay  and  excessive  cost,  and  therefore  the  steel 
angles  and  lattice  bars  were  shipped  directly  from  the  mills  to  the^ 
bridge  site,   where  a  portable  punch,  shears  and  simple  bending 
rolls  were  improvised.     With  this  simple  field  outfit,  manned  by 
three  or  four  laborers,  all  the  reinforcing  steel  required  for  the  ribs 
was  laid  out,  punched,  bolted  together  and  put  in  place.     As  all 
this  work  of  fabrication  was  done  at  the  bridge  site,  all  the  work 
was  bolted  up,  no  rivets  whatever  being  used.     The  plans  show 
how  rigidly  tlie  steel  reinforcement  of  the  ribs  was  joined 'at  the 
tops  of  the  piers  with  a  corresponding  reinforcement  running  down 
to   tlie  bottom   of   the  concrete  hearting  of  the  piers.     By  these 
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means  the  ribs  and  piers  were  made  firmly  contiauous  with  each 
other.  .  Furthermore,  the  batter  of  the  sides  of  the  piers  not  only 
results  in  abundant  stability  when  a  single  span  only  is  fully 
loaded,  with  no  live  load  on  the  adjacent  spans,  but  it  also  results 
in  a  pleasing  visual  effect. 

In  order  to  lighten  the  structure  as  much  as  possible  and  to 
economize  in  material,  panels  of  sheeting  5  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  apart 
are  omitted  between  the  highway  ribs,  but  the  sheeting  is  mad^ 
complete  between  the  two  ribs  under  the  rails  of  the  railway.  The 
sheeting  itself,  wherever  used,  is  6  in.  thick;  a  thickness  of  4  in. 
would  probably  have  been  sufficient,  but,  as  the  bridge  is  partly 
for  a  rather  heavy  railway  traffic,  and  as  the  open  spandril  spaces 
beneath  the  floor  may  be  used  eventually  for  pipes  and  conduits, 
it  was  considered  advisable  to  adopt  a  thickness  of  6  in. 

The  steel  reinforcement  for  the  entire  work,  exclusive  of  the 
ribs,  consists  of  Thacher  rods.     The  floor  slabs  or  plates  are  rein- 
forced  both  transversely   and   longitudinally   of  the  structure  by 
f-in.    rods,    6    in.    apart    longitudinally,    while    those    parallel    to 
the   axis  of  the  bridge  are  placed  as  fully  shown  on  the  plans. 
The  reinforcing  rods  for  the  roadway  and  sidewalk  lap  past  each 
other,  so  as  to  make  a  continuous  plate  from  one  side  of  the  bridge 
to  the  other.     Further  than  this,  the  ends  of  the  sidewalk  rods 
extend  about  half  way  through  the  coping,  being  bent  so  as  to 
increase  the  firmness  of  hold.     This  entire  arrangement  makes  a 
continuous  reinforced  structure,  at  the  roadway  elevation,  of  span- 
dril   walls,   roadway   and   sidewalk   plates.     The   interior   spandril 
walls  have  embedded  in  them,  throughout  the  mass  of  their  higher 
portions,  short  3-in.  rods  spaced  12  in.   apart  on  centers.     Near 
the  piers  these  walls  are  fully  9  ft.  high,  and  only  12  in.  thick 
under  the  roadway.     Although  their  thickness  under  the  railway 
is*  15  in.,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  supply  positive  resistance 
against  any  tendency  to  cleavage  or  splitting  in  any  direction  ap- 
proximately vertical.     The  plans  abo  show  the  thorough  method 
of  anchorage  used  for  producing  a  positive  bond  between  the  soffit 
plates  or  sheeting  and  the  ring  stones.     This  particular  steel  rein- 
forcement,  with  the  transverse   rods   running  through  the   sheet; 
ing,  insures  an  absolutely  firm  and  continuous  bond  between  the 
ring   stones   imder   the   exterior   spandril   walls    and   the   sheeting, 
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together  with  the  interior  spandril  walls.  An  examination  of  the 
plans  will  show  that  while  the  structure  is  essentially  of  skeleton 
character,  with  economical  interior  vacant  spaces,  its  parts  are 
rigidly  bound  together  in  the  most  positive  manner  with  the  steel 
reinforcement  and  by  continuity  of  concrete  work,  the  steel  being 
nowhere  within  2  in.  of  the  exterior  surface  of  the  concrete. 

The  concrete  blocks  of  the  piers  and  abutments  are  also  rigidly 
bonded  or  tied  to  the  interior  concrete  hearting  with  the  flat  steel 
-anchors  reaching  at  least  18  in.  into  the  concrete  backing.  The 
piers  and  ribs,  with  the  steel  reinforcement  of  each,  are  designed 
and  built  so  as  to  constitute  a  reinforced  monolithic  concrete  mass, 
insuring  a  fixedness  of  the  ends  of  the  ribs  to  the  pier  with  such  a 
bond  as  to  make  impossible  any  sensible  movement  of  one  with  ref- 
erence to  the  other. 

The  system  of  designing  and  casting  the  blocks  forming  the 
exterior  spandril  walls,  arch  rings  and  the  exterior  walls  of  the 
piers  and  abutments  constitutes  a  most  interesting  feature  of  this 
work,  if  not  its  only  really  novel  one.  As  the  plans  show,  these 
blocks  are  formed  with  interior  vacant  spaces  and  with  correspond- 
ing channels  or  recesses  along  their  beds  and  joints.  When  these 
blocks,  therefore,  are  laid  in  place,  as  in  the  process  of  constructioD, 
a  honeycomb  mass  with  internal  channels  or  open  spaces  is  formed. 
The  outer  portions  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  joints  may  then 
be  packed  with  any  convenient  or  economical  material  such  as  jute, 
or  any  other  fibrous  material,  or  paper  waste.  After  thus  packing 
the  outer  portions  of  the  joints,  mortar  or  thick  grout  may  be 
poured  into  the  openings  so  as  to  fill  completely  all  portions  of  these 
interior  spaces.  It  will  be  obsen-ed  that  the  recesses  in  the  blocks 
and  other  internal  openings  were  formed  so  as  to  insure  a  thorough 
and  complete  filling  of  every  portion  of  the  joints  and  spaces  in 
the  blocks  as  cast."  These  recesses  or  internal  spaces  can  be  formed 
quickly  and  cheaply  by  the  suitable  use  of  partially  filled  paper 
bags  of  sand,  as  was  done  in  this  case.  After  the  block  is  set 
these  paper  bags  are  punctured  and  the  sand  at  once  runs  out,  lesv- 
ing  the  desired  voids.  Furthermore,  this  process  makes  every  wall 
thus  formed  essentially  monolithic,  resulting  in  the  highest  obtain- 
able degree  of  strength,  solidity  and  water- tightness.  After  the 
mortar  has  hardened,  the  joints  are  raked  out  in  the  ordinary  man- 
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ner  and  pointed,  as  in  any  masonry.  These  blocks  were  cast  in 
wooden  forms,  the  concrete  for  the  entire  structure  being  a  1-2-4 
mixture.  The  exterior  surface  of  the  blocks  is  essentially  composed 
of  a  2  to  1  mortar.  The  forms  were  well  made  of  smoothly-sur- 
faced stuff,  although  no  extraordinary  care  or  skilled  labor  was 
used.  Carpenters  such  as  were  available  at  Sandy  Hill,  and  who 
had  never  done  such  work  before,  made  the  forms  or  moulds,  and 
local  workmen  filled  them.  Although  the  surfaces  of  the  blocks  are 
not  as  smooth  as  could  be  obtained  from  metal-lined  moulds,  and 
although  some  are  a  little  pitted,  the  results  are  excellent.  The 
general  effect  of  the  structure,  when  observed  as  a  whole,  even 
close  at  hand,  is  that  of  masonry  blocks  of  unusually  smooth 
and  regular  texture.  Experience  with  this  structure  shows  what 
highly  satisfactory  results  may  be  accomplished  in  this  field 
of  engineering  construction,  with  any  intelligent  local  labor  when 
well  directed.  This  is  equivalent  to  stating  that  reinforced  con- 
crete work,  either  en  masse  or  by  the  use  of  concrete  blocks,  is 
economically  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  construction  throughout 
the  country,  where  neither  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  fabrication  is 
needed  nor  more  than  the  simplest  appliances  for  mixing  the  con- 
crete and  putting  it  in  place. 

Although  the  railing  has  a  most  substantial  and  effective  appear- 
ance, it  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be  composed  of  very  simple 
members.  The  upright  T-shaped  pieces  were  cast  in  wooden  moulds, 
which,  after  hardening,  were  put  in  place.  The  top  rail  was  then 
cast'  in  a  suitable  wooden  form  over  their  tops.  Its  appearance 
is  in  every  way  satisfactory.  * 

Over  each  pier  and  the  crown  of  each  arch  the  roadway  and 
sidewalk  plates  are  cut  throughout  the  entire  width  between  the 
copings  of  the  exterior  spandril  walls.  The  interior  spandril  walls 
are  also  cut  at  the  same  points.  These  openings  form  expansion 
joints,  and  are  covered  with  4  by  J -in.  steel  plates.  No  other 
provision  is  made  for  expansion  or  contraction  throughout  the  entire 
structure.  The  ribs,  piers  and  abutments  form  a  continuous  rein- 
forced concrete  mass  a  little  more  than  1  000  ft.  long,  without  any 
provision  for  change  of  length,  due  to  varying  temperature  or 
originating  from  other  sources. 

A  complete  system  of  drainage  is  provided  in  a  simple  way  by 
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frequent  openings  in  the  gutters  through  the  deck  of  the  bridge, 
permitting  rain-water  and  melting  snow  to  rim  directly  into  the 
river. 

As  shown  on  the  plans,  each  rail  of  the  railway  track  is  securely 
fastened  to  a  10-in.  channel,  the  flanges  of  which  are  embedded  in 
the  concrete.  Suitably  formed  vitrified  brick  are  laid  on  either 
side  of  each  rail,  and  against  these  the  asphaltic  pavememt  abuts. 
The  wearing  surface  of  the  pavement  is  brought  up  to  such  a  height 
as  to  fall  only  a  little  short  of  being  flush  with  the  top  of  the  rails, 
so  as  to  make  the  entire  roadway  deck  available  for  vehicular  traffic 
when  the  railway  track  is  not  in  use. 

The  cement  used  for  this  work  was  the  well-known  Ironclad 
brand,  manufactured  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  about  four  miles  from 
the  site  of  the  bridge.  It  was  delivered  and  used  under  the  standard 
cement  specifications  recommended  by  the  Special  Committee  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  Uniform  Tests  of 
Cement.    About  6  000  bbl.  were  required  for  the  entire  work. 

The  broken  stone  used  was  crushed  local  limestone,  the  speci- 
fications requiring  li  in.  as  the  largest  dimension.  The  sand  was 
also*  a  local  material.  The  concrete  for  the  mass  work  of  the 
bridge  was  all  produced  by  a  Smith  mixer.  The  following  para- 
graphs from  the  specifications  show  the  character  of  the  concrete 
used  for  all  portions  of  the  work : 

"The  concrete  for  all  blocks,  for  the  ribs  and  the  interior 
spandril  walls  above  them,  for  floor  and  sidewalk  plates,  for  the 
soffit  sheets,  and  for  the  railings,  and  for  all  copings  shall  be  formed 
of  such  portions  of  cement,  gand  and  gravel  or  broken  stone  as  will 
make  a  perfectly  solid  mass  with  a  little  surplus  of  cement  over 
that  required  to  fill  the  voids.  The  proportions  of  this  mixture 
will  be  about  equivalent  to  one  measure  of  cement,  two  measures 
of  sand,  and  four  measures  of  gravel  or  broken  stone. 

"The  concrete  for  the  hearting  of  the  piers,  for  the  footing 
courses,  and  for  other  similar  portions  of  the  work,  will  be  of  such 
composition  as  to  be  about  equivalent  to  one  measure  of  cement, 
three  measures  of  sand,  and  five  measures  of  broken  stone  or  gravel 

*T[n  these  provisions  for  the  concrete  it  is  the  intention  to  take 
advantage  of  balanced  sand,  gravel  or  broken  stone,  i.  e..  to  use 
varying  sizes  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the  voids  and  using 
less  cement  to  secure  the  best  results.  It  will  probably  be  necessary 
therefore  to  experiment  with  different  proportions  of  varying  sizes 
of  sand  and  gravel  or  broken  stone  in  order  to  ascertain  the  beet 
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mixture  of  the  available  materials  at  hand  to  secure  the  desired 
ends." 

The  concrete  of  the  blocks  was  composed  of  the  finer  portions 
of  the  crushed  material,  much  of  it — especially  the  exterior  portions 
— ^being  equivalent  to  about  2  to  1  mortar. 

Work  on  the  bridge  was  begun  on  May  4th,  1906,  and  all 
the  concrete  work  was  completed  on  January  8th,  1907,  the  total 
time  occupied  in  construction  being  8  months  and  4  days. ' 

The  total  cost  of  the  structure,  including  the  lamp-posts  and  the 
resident  engineering  organization,  was  about  $77  000,  about  $5  000 
of  this  amount  being  due  to  extra  labor  during  nights  and  Sundays. 
This  extra  cost  of  overtime  work  was  incurred  to  hasten  completion 
which  was  imperative  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  condition 
of  the  old  wooden  bridge,  the  only  available  means  of  crossing  the 
river  at  this  point  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  new  structure.  A 
little  extra  expense  was  also  incurred  in  heating — by  use  of  sala- 
manders— various  portions  of  the  work  during  the  extremely  cold 
weather  of  the  six  weeks  prior  to  the  close  of  the  work.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  therefore,  the  total  cost  of  the  bridge  would 
scarcely  have  exceeded  $72  000. 

The  method  of  casting  the  blocks  with  the  internal  openings, 
and  the  high  degree  of  efficiency  displayed  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  work,  were  both  due  to  the  Resident  Engineer,  Mr.  M.  O.  Kas- 
son,  who  was  continuously  engaged  on  it  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  construction. 

The  entire  work  was  done  by  day  labor  under  the  charge  of  the 
resident  engineer. 

The  method  of  stiffening  the  ribs,  it  will  be  observed,  is  prac- 
tically the  Milan  system  of  construction,  and  it  was  used  under 
arrangement  with  the  Concrete-Steel  Engineering  Company,  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  which  company  owns  the  Milan  patents. 

The  river  bed  at  Sandy  Hill  is  practically  clean  rock  with  only 
a  little  detritus  on  its  surface.  During  the  summer  the  water 
is  shallow,  nowhere  exceeding  2  or  3  ft.  in  depth.  The  foundation 
masses  of  concrete  of  all  the  piers,  therefore,  could  be  put  in  place 
quickly  and  cheaply  within  simple  coffer-dams  involving  little 
time  or  cost.  To  this  condition  is  due  largely  the  comparatively 
short  time  required  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge  and  its  low 
cost. 
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THE  LOWER  COLORADO  RIVER  AND  THE 

SALTON  BASIN. 

Discussion.* 


By  Messrs.  W.  G.  Pric  e,  Rutger  B.  Green  and  T.  G.  Dabnvy. 


Mp.  Price.  W.  G.  Price,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  writer  wishes 
to  make  the  following  suggestions  as  to  a  form  of  dam  which 
might  be  used  to  close  the  outlet  of  the  Colorado  into  the  Salton 
Basin. 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  water  sometimes  cuts  the 
silt  deposit  from  under  a  dam,  it  is  not  safe  to  build  such  dams 
with  piling  or  with  piling  driven  through  a  single  thick  mattress. 
The  cutting  away  of  the  silt  below  the  mattress  will  usually  under- 
mine the  piling  and  cause  that  part  of  the  dam  which  is  supported 
by  piling  to  be  carried  away.  The  dam  must  be  built  so  that  the 
water  cannot  move  any  part  of  it  in  any  direction  except  vertically 
downward.  Such  a  dam  must  necessarily  be  built  wholly  of 
mattress  and  ballasted  with  rock,  one  mattress  on  top  of  another 
being  added  as  the  structure  settles,  until  the  water  can  move  it 
no  farther,  after  which  it  can  be  carried  to  the  desired  hei^t 
By  carrying  the  mattress  structure  far  enough  into  and  on  top  of 
the  river  banks  to  prevent  the  water  from  cutting  around  it,  the 
work  can  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  may  be  convenient,  and  with- 
out fear  of  failure. 

For  closing  a  channel  of  a  river  of  the  size  and  velocity  of  the 
Colorado,  the  mattroRs  should  be  not  less  than  2i  ft.  thick  and 

•This  diecuasion  (of  the  paper  by  C.  E.  Qronsky,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E..  printed  In  Prth 
ceedinm  for  February,  1907),  is  printed  in  ProcttOino*  in  order  that  the  views  ex- 
prewed  may  be  brought  before  all  members  for  further  discussion. 
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consist  of  alternate  layers  of  brush,  the  layers  being  laid  at  right  Mr.  Price, 
angles  to  each  other  and  with  such  distribution  as  to  form  pockets 
about  li  ft.  deep  to  hold  the  rock  baUast.  The  mattress  must  be 
bound  together  so  that  the  water  cannot  cause  it  to  fray  out  at 
the  down-stream  edge  and  go  to  pieces  stick  by  stick;  and,  where 
the  structure  is  to  be  i)ermanent,  metal  must  not  be  used  for  a 
permanent  fastening  of  the  parts.  All  fastenings  must  be  of 
wood,  which  will  not  decay  under  water;  metal  fastenings  will 
be  cut  away  by  corrosion  and  by  the  impact  of  sand  particles. 
No.  10  steel  wires  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  by  the  writer  were  reduced  in  sectional  area  about  one-half 
in  10  weeks  by  water-driven  sand  striking  them.  The  wires  w^ere 
taken  up  and  examined  every  day.  They  were  always  bright,  and 
showed  no  signs  of  corrosion.  The  velocity  of  the  water  was 
seldom  as  great  as  4  ft.  per  sec. 

In  building  the  sill  dams  in  the  Atchafalaya  River,  in  1887,. 
to  limit  its  outlet  capacity  from  the  Mississippi  River,  the  writer 
used  a  crib  form  of  willow  mattress.  The  Atchafalaya  at  low 
water  usually  carries  all  the  Red  River  flow,  and  at  flood  time  its 
discharge  has  been  more  than  400  000  cu.  ft.  per  sec.,  with  a  very 
high  velocity. 

The  foundation  for  these  dams  was  mostly  white  sea  sand  about 
80  ft.  in  depth.  The  foundation  mattress  was  304  ft.  long,  parallel 
to  the  river,  3  ft.  thick,  and  each  successive  mattress  had  a  shorter 
length.  The  dams  settled  many  feet  as  they  were  being  built  up, 
but  they  stopped  settling  before  they  were  finished,  and  they  have 
held  against  the  floods  of  the  Red  and  Mississippi  now  for  nine- 
teen years. 

The  writer  built  one  dam,  for  closing  a  chute  in  the  Missouri 
River,  on  a  foundation  of  very  fine  sand,  and  one  small  part  of  it 
settled  about  18  ft.  before  the  layers  of  mattress  could  be  carried 
above  the  water  surface.  A  dam  built  in  this  way  will  at  first 
Iiermit  much  water  to  flow  through  it,  but  dead  leaves  and  other 
debris,  carried  by  the  river  at  flood  time  near  the  bottom,  will 
rapidly  choke  up  the  openings  between  the  willows. 

RuTGER  B.  Green,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  paper  Mr.  (ireen. 
is  a  very  valuable  contribution,  as  it  gives  an  opportunity  to 
witness  more  geology  in  a  year  than  usually  occurs  in  an  epoch. 
It  is  to  be  hoi)ed  that  the  author  will  contribute  other  papers  of 
this  kind,  for  when  the  immensity  of  the  general  situation  is 
considered,  it  seems  probable  that  the  future  may  direct  less 
scrutiny  to  the  builders  of  the  Imperial  Canal  and  more  to  the 
whole  problem. 

If  there  were  records  showing,  for  centuries  back,  the  efforts 
of  the  great  floods  of  this  water-shed  to  find  an  outlet  through  the 
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Mr.  Green,  silt-choking  mputh  of  the  Colorado  River,  it  is  possible  that  they 
might  show  that  the  Imperial  Canal  merely  pricked  a  bubble  that 
was  ripe  to  burst,  and  it  is  well  that  the  present  difficulty  comes 
now  as  a  warning  instead  of  years  hence  when  the  damage  might 
be  a  hundred-fold  greater.  Geology  shows  that  at  least  onoe 
before  our  historic  period  the  Colorado  River  may  have  so  choked 
with  silt  its  outlet  at  the  sea  that  its  floods,  backing  up  under  the 
increased  friction,  filled  this  Salton  Sink  20  ft.  above  present 
sea  level,  and  then  under  the  increased  head  flushed  out  their 
outlet  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  Apparently,  this  present  Colorado 
Desert  may  have  acted  as  an  automatic  flush-tank  on  a  by-pass 
with  silt  valves. 

That  there  have  been  occasional  overflows  of  the  flood  waters 
of  the  river  into  this  basin  in  very  recent  years  would  indicate  a 
possibly  rising  river  level  and  gradually  approaching  danger.  Mr. 
Grunsky  states  that  small  channels,  cut  through  the  river's  bank 
by  recent  floods,  have  subsequently  choked  themselves  by  deposit- 
ing driftwood  and  silt  against  the  mass  of  vegetation  that  springs 
up  in  the  channels.  Admitting  that  Nature  has  apparently  done 
an  immense  amount  of  very  permanent  construction  in  just  this 
frail  temporary-looking  style,  still,  considering  the  power  of  the 
floods  and  the  quantity  of  silt  they  bring  down  to  choke  their  sea 
outlet,  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that  in  this  particular  case  her 
work  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  that  the  present 
trouble  would  have  come  merely  a  little  later  if  the  Imperial 
Canal  had  not  been  cut. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake 
will  induce  the  United  States  Government,  either  with  or  without 
Mexican  aid,  to  make  systematic  records  and  studies  of  the  whole 
situation,  so  that  the  engineers  of  the  future  may  have  suitable 
information  to  guide  them  in  the  work  that  evidently  lies  wait- 
ing for  them. 

Mr.  Dabney.  T.  G.  Dabney,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  paper  is 
extremely  interesting  and  instructive.  The  complete  manner  in 
which  the  entire  subject  has  been  presented  is  evidence  that  the 
fvuthor  was  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  task. 

It  appears  that,  on  November  4th,  1906,  after  most  heroic 
efforts,  the  work  of  closing  the  outflow  from  the  Colorado  River 
\\'as  accomplished,  which,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  encountered, 
was  a  most  notable  achievement,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  en- 
gineer who  directed  the  work. 

Some  brief  reflections  are  here  offered  on  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  enterprise.  The  most  impressive  feature  is  the 
apparent  insignificance  of  the  agency  which  caused  such  a  great 
disaster,  reminding  one  of  the  fable  in  which  the  mouse  gnawed 
through  the  cords  which  bound  the  lion. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  integrity  of  the  main  structure  was  de-  Mr.  Dabney. 
pendent  on  the  maintenance  of  a  comparatively  inconsiderable 
levee,  extending  above  and  below  the  dam  across  the  diversion 
channel.  The  height  of  the  levee  is  not  stated,  but  it  may  be 
inferred  that  it  was  not  great.  The  crown  width  was  10  ft.,  with 
side  slopes  of  1  on  2.  On  the  Lower  Mississippi  River  the  minimum 
levee  section  has  a  crown  width  of  8  ft.,  with  slopes  of  1  on  3. 

The  failure  of  the  levee  was  evidently  not  due  to  weakness  of 
structure,  as  the  depth  of  water  against  the  embankment  was  only 
i.  ft.  The  disaster  was  caused  by  weakness  of  foundation,  which 
was  emphasized  by  a  borrow-pit  on  the  ^land  side"  of  the  levee. 
The  depth  of  the  excavation  is  not  stated. 

It  appears  that  a  grave  error  was  made  in  excavating  for  ma- 
terial on  the  "land  side"  instead  of  on  the  "river  side"  of  the 
levee,  an  error  which,  doubtless,  was  recognized  by  the  engineer-in- 
charge  after  the  break. 

There  is  no  allusion  to  any  excavation  for  foundation  under 
the  levee,  and,  from  the  writer's  observations  of  methods  of  levee 
building  in  California,  it  is  probable  that  this  precaution*  was 
omitted.  In  the  writer's  practice  in  levee  building,  such  an  excava- 
tion is  deemed  indispensable.  It  is  called,  in  the  vernacular,  a 
"muck  ditch,"  and  its  size  varies  somewhat  according  to  conditions, 
but  the  standard  section  is:  top  width,  12  ft.,  bottom  width,  8  ft., 
depth,  7.5  ft.  The  excavation  and  refilling  are  done  with  teams 
and  scrapers,  the  material  for  refilling  being  selected  where  prac- 
ticable. Had  such  a  "muck  ditch"  been  excavated  and  carefully 
refilled,  and  had  the  borrow-pit  been  located  on  the  "river  side," 
is  it  not  probable  that  this  great  disaster  would  have  been  avr^rted? 

There  is  no  information  as  to  whether  remedial  measures  were 
applied  after  the  weakness  of  the  levee  foundation  developed,  or 
whether  there  was  sufficient  time  for  such  application.  Under 
similar  circumstances,  along  the  Mississippi  levees,  the  readiest 
and  most  obvious  method  of  combating  such  danger  is  by  ponding 
water,  over  the  orifice  of  the  underground  flow,  by  a  ring  of  earth- 
filled  sacks  surrounding  the  escaping  water.  In  this  way  the 
velocity  head  is  reduced,  and  the  displaced  material  is  prevented 
from  being  washed  away.  If  sacks  are  not  at  hand,  a  "hoop"  of 
earth  is  built,  with  a  spillway  of  boards. 

If  the  defective  region  is  too  extended  for  this  treatment  a 
dam,  or  "sub-levee,"  may  be  thrown  across  the  borrow-pit  on  either 
side  of  the  dangerous  locality,  with  perhaps  a  "curtain"  in  the 
rear  of  the  pit,  connecting  the  cross-levees  in  order  to  increase  the 
depth  of  the  ponded  water. 

Of  course,  in  the  case  under  discussion  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  action  of  the  destructive  agencies  may  have  been  too  precipi- 
tate to  admit  of  any  remedial  measure  being  taken,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  this  was  true. 
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MOVABLE  BRIDGES. 
Discussion.* 


By  Messrs.  C.  E.  Dart,  J.  R  Worcester,  Albert  Henry  Smith, 
H.  D.  Hess,  J.  E.  Greiner  axd  Martin  Gay. 


Mr.  Dart.  C.  R  Dart,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — For  several  years 
(he  writer  has  been  connected  with  the  construction  of  bascule 
bridges  on  the  Chicago  River,  and,  possibles  a  few  notes  from  his 
experience  may  be  of  interest. 

The  question  of  the  best  type  of  bascule  bridge  will  not  l>e 
discussed,  the  subject  being  too  comprehensive  for  the  time 
available  and  too  dangerous  to  open.  It  will  suffice  to  saj- 
that  there  are  several  types,  patented  and  unpatented,  and  that  each 
is  the  very  best  and  cheapest.  The  variety  to  be  adopted  of  any 
type  (through,  half -through  or  deck  trusses,  plate  girders  or  riveted 
trusses,  single  or  double  leaf,  etc.),  must  be  decided  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  at  the  site.  The  single-leaf  bridge  is  preferable 
to  the  two-leaf  bridge,  when  practicable.  Counterweight  pits  be- 
low the  water  level  should  be  avoided,  if  possible,  but  when  they 
are  necessary,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  highway  spans,  the 
dirt  from  the  roadway  of  the  movable  leaf  should  not  be  dumped 

into  such  pits. 

Bcgarding  the  balancing  of  bascule  leaves,  the  earlier  trunnion 
bridges  in  Chicago  were  designed  with  the  center  of  gravity  in  * 
fiont  of  and  above  the  trunnion,  necessitating  pneumatic  buffers  at 
each  end  of  the  travel.     According  to  the  later  practice,  the  leaves 

•This  discussion  (of  the  paper  by  C.  C.  Schneider,  Past-President,  Am.  Soe.  C.  E., 
printed  in  ProceedinaB  for  Febrnary,  1907),  is  printed  in  ProeeedUng^  in  order  that  (he 
views  expressed  may  oe  brought  before  all  members  for  further  discussion. 
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are  balanced  as  accurately  as  possible,  so  that,  with  no  wind,  they  Mr.  Dart, 
are  stable  in  any  position.    Under  these  conditions,  wooden  bumpers 
are  used,  and  have  given  no  trouble. 

The  center  lock  now  used  for  two-leaf  spans  is  either  a  sliding 
bolt,  moved  by  a  motor  working  in  one  direction  only,  as  suggested 
by  the  author,  or  consists  of  rigid  tongues  interlocking  automatically 
as  the  leaves  close,  and  having  no  movable  parts. 

One  of  the  largest  items  of  maintenance  for  bascule  bridges 
carrying  heavy  highway  traffic  is  the  cost  of  floors  on  the  movable 
leaves.  The  ideal  wearing  surface  would  be  a  3  or  3i-in.  creosoted 
wooden  block  pavement,  if  satisfactory  means  could  be  devised  for 
securing  such  a  pavement  in  place.  Several  designs  have  been 
submitted,  but  none  has  been  considered  worthy  of  trial.  Where 
the  traffic  is  light  and  the  wear  inappreciable,  oak  plank  is  probably 
the  most  suitable,  as  it  will  last  for  many  years,  when  ventilated 
and  drained  properly.  The  qualitj*  of  oak  obtainable  is  rapidly 
growing  poorer,  however,  and  good  white  oak  is  becoming  more 
expensive  each  year.  The  City  of  Chicago  is  using,  with  consider- 
able success,  a  patented  pavement  consisting  of  1-in.  elm  strips 
on  edge,  dipped  in  asphaltum  and  bolted  together  into  sections 
containing  from  5  to  10  sq.  ft.  This  pavement  wears  well,  and, 
thus  far,  has  shown  little  tendency  to  decay. 

The  roadway  of  the  fixed  parts  of  a  bridge,  or  of  swing  bridges, 
does  not  present  such  a  difficult  problem,  as  the  engineer  may 
choose  from  a  number  of  well-tried  pavements. 

For  the  sidewalks  on  the  movable  leaves,  2  by  4-in.  hardwood 
Cmaple),  laid  with  ^-ili.  to  2-in.  open  joints,  has  been  found  satis- 
factory. Where  navigation  traffic  is  large,  wooden  sidewalk  stringers 
should  be  preferred,  for,  when  struck  by  a  boat,  the  damage  or 
distortion  in  the  structure  will  be  confined  to  the  point  of  injury, 
and  can  be  repaired  by  carpenters  readily  and  quickly;  with  steel 
stringers,  several  panels  of  sidewalk  may  be  pulled  out  of  position, 
and  the  sidewalk  brackets  for  some  distance  away  may  be  bent. 

Many  specifications  are  lacking  in  definiteness  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  lumber  desired.  The  old-time  requirement,  which  has  been 
copied  and  re-copied  for  years,  specifies  all  heart  lumber,  and  can 
no  longer  be  filled.  This  fact  should  be  recognized  by  naming  a 
definite  grade  of  lumber,  which  can  be  obtained  on  the  market,  in 
accordance  with  a  stated  well-known  commercial  inspection.  This 
is  but  fair  to  the  contractor,  as  it  gives  him  a  basis  for  estimating 
and  for  purchasing  his  material. 

Regardiiiff  machinery,  one  of  the  writer's  greatest  troubles  has 
been  to  obtain  properly  fitted  keys.  The  impression  seems  to  pre- 
vail, in  machine  shops  generally,  that  a  bridge  engineer  has  no 
idea  of  the  refinements  of  engine  and  machinery  practice,  and  that 
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Mr.  Dart,  almost  any  kind  of  workmanship  is  good  enough  for  a  bridge.  It 
seems,  also,  that  in  many  bridge  shops  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
obtain  accurate  work.  The  fitting  of  keys  is  always  a  slow  and 
laborious  task,  running  high  in  shop  cost,  and  it  will  be  sli^ted,  if 
iiot  carefully  watched.  Unless  keys  are  accurately  fitted  for  full  side 
bearing,  they  are  certain  to  work  loose. 

All  machinery  for  bridges  which  are  moved  frequently  should 
be  inspected  daily,  and  all  keys  should  be  tested  and  driven  tight 
when  necessary.  Xeglect  of  this  precaution  may  result  in  the  \o^» 
of  gears,  and  a  tie-up  of  the  bridge. 

In  the  design  of  machinery,  particular  stress  should  be  lai<l  on 
the  requirement  of  accessibility  for  inspection  and  repairs,  with 
especial  attention  to  the  matter  of  space  for  driving  and  tighten- 
ing the  keys  and  for  their  withdrawal  without  the  necessity  of 
removing  an  entire  shaft  with  its  gears.  It  would  hardly  seem 
necessary  to  caution  a  designer  on  this  point,  yet  it  is  one  which 
is  very  often  overlooked,  and  is  an  important  factor  in  the  expense 
of  machinery  maintenance. 

In  his  paragraph  on  toothed  gearing,  the  author  requires  that 
nil  cast  pinions  shall  be  shrouded.  An  alternative  method  of  re- 
inforcing pinion  teeth  is  to  increase  the  face,  and,  in  most  cases, 
the  writer  considers  this  method  preferable,  as  cleaner  castings  can 
be  obtained  with  a  better  opportunity  for  examining  the  teeth  and 
chipping  them,  if  found  untrue.  The  teeth  of  slow-moving  gears 
can  also  be  strengthened  by  reducing  their  height,  and,  in  the 
case  of  pinions  which  make  only  two  or  three  revolutions  during 
an  operation  of  the  bridge,  the  tooth  height  can  be  cut  down  to 
one-half  the  pitch,  since  the  wear  on  such  parts  is  inappreciable. 
Of  course,  this  cannot  he  done  on  a  twelve-tooth  pinion,  the  mini- 
mum limit  set  by  the  author. 

It  is  the  writer's  practice,  and  a  practice  which  is,  he  believes, 
quite  general,  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  teeth  of  pinions  en- 
gaging racks  at  the  expen«^e  of  the  rack  teeth.  A  very  large  ad<li- 
tion  to  the  strength  of  the  pinion  teeth  can  be  thus  obtained  and 
the  rack  teeth  will  still  be  the  stronger  of  the  two.  Breakage 
should,  of  course,  occur  in  the  pinion — the  part  most  easily  re- 
placed— rather  than  in  the  rack. 

A  minor  consideration  in  connection  with  the  machinery  is 
the  question  of  crease  cups.  Iron  cups  are  generally  preferable, 
ji^  brass  cups  arc  n  ^TOiJt  tcnijitation  to  thieves.  The  writer  knows 
of  no  iron  cup  on  the  market,  however,  which  is  fully  satisfactory. 
He  has  found  it  nrco's^iary  to  add  a  leather  packing  in  order  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  grease  around  the  plunger  of  the  cup. 

As  to  electrical  cfpiipmcnt:  In  the  author's  specifications  only 
direct-current  motors  are  considered,  whereas  it  is  often  found  that 
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only  alternating  current  is  available.  As  existing  alternating  Mr.  Dart, 
ciirrent  motors  are  deficient  in  starting  torque,  thoy  are  not  suit- 
able for  operating  structures  of  some  size,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  satisfactory  motor  will  soon  be  designed,  or  an  arrangement 
devised,  for  operating  with  these  motors.  The  writer  is  informed 
that  railroad  draw-spans  of  moderate  size  are  operated  in  this  way 
at  the  present  time,  but,  probably,  in  these  cases,  the  operations 
are  not  frequent.  When  two  motors  are  necessaiy,  the  difficulties 
are  increased,  as  induction  motors  cannot  be  operated  in  series. 

The  question  of  automatic  control  for  electrically-operated 
bascule  bridges  is  a  debatable  one.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
make  the  control  absolutely  and  reliably  "fool-proof,"  as  contacts 
for  cut-outs  and  limit  switches  are  continually  getting  out  of  or- 
der, especially  if  exposed  more  or  less  to  the  weather.  If  the  con- 
tacts fail  only  once  a  year,  such  failure  may  result  seriously.  Any 
system  of  complete  automatic  control  will  lead  to  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  operator,  and  a  failure  of  any  of  the  complicated 
parts  of  such  control  to  act  might  cause  an  accident.  If  the  con- 
trol is  designed  so  that  the  bridge  will  not  operate  in  case  of  failure, 
the  structure  may  be  tied  up  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  day,  with  a 
possibility  of  damage  suits  on  account  of  delays  to  traffic.  The 
writer,  therefore,  does  not  advocate  full  automatic  control,  but  pre- 
fers a  simple  system  of  limit  switches  which  will  act  only  when  the 
safety  points  are  passed,  and,  having  acted,  require  some  extra 
work  on  the  part  of  the  operator  to  close  the  circuits. 

For  bascule  bridges  with  two  leaves,  it  is  a  wise  provision  to 
have  the  submarine  positive-power  cables  in  duplicate,  but  with 
only  one  return  cable.  Of  course,  it  is  also  advisable,  where  possi- 
ble, to  have  two  independent  sources  of  power,  with  the  wiring 
arranged  so  that  both  leaves  can  be  operated  with  current  from 
either  source.  The  not  infrequent  interruptions  of  power  in  some 
localities  often  make  such  an  arrangement  imperative. 

In  specifying  cables,  the  exact  size  required  should  be  stated, 
as  there  seems  to  be  a  wide  difference  in  contractors'  figures  as  to 
their  carrying  capacity.  The  least  that  should  be  done  is  to  men- 
tion some  definite  code  or  wire  tables,  but  an  exact  specification  of 
size  will  save  many  disputes  between  the  contractor  and  the  en- 
gineer. 

In  the  paragraph  referring  to  safety  gates,  such  gates  are  called 
for  in  bridges  which  leave  an  opening  in  the  floor  when  the  bridge 
is  open  for  navigation.  In  cities  with  heavy  street  traffic  across 
a  bridge,  gates  should  always  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  stop- 
ping the  traffic,  and  they  should  most  certainly  be  provided  where 
an  opening  in  the  floor  occurs  during  the  operation,  even  if  such 
opening  is  closed  by  the  leaf  when  in  its  extreme  raised  position. 
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Mr.  Dart.  Gates  should  be  arranged  so  that  each  one  can  be  operated  in- 
dependently of  the  other,  and  in  any  order  desired,  and  in  .no  case 
should  they  be  operated  automatically  by  the  movement  of  the 
bridge. 

The  writer  desires  to  give  credit  to  the  Bridge  Department  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  for  many  of  the  ideas  here  advanced,  as  it  is 
through  the  operation  of  the  bridges  by  the  city  that  such  ideas 
have  been  developed. 

Mr. Worcester.  J.  R  WORCESTER,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  paper  is* 
80  comprehensive  that  it  would  be  surprising  if  a  few  inaccuracies 
had  not  crept  in,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  many 
differences  of  opinion  in  minor  particulars.  It  is  much  easier  to 
criticise  than  to  construct,  and  the  presentation  of  such  a  complete 
treatise  on  the  subject  affords  the  Society  an  invaluable  oppor- 
timity  to  collate  all  the  divergent  ideas  of  its  members.  With  this 
end  in  view,  the  writer  submits  the  following  suggestions: 

In  speaking  of  jack-knife  draws;  the  author  says:  '^When  thc^ 
bridge  is  closed,  one  end  of  each  girder  rests  on  the  shoe  at  the 
abutment,  while  the  other  end  rests  on  the  pivot."  This  is  not 
usually  the  way  these  bridges  have  been  built  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  where  many  have  been  used  for  the  last  half  century.  Al- 
though the  type  has  the  manifest  objection  that  no  ties  can  be  used 
under  the  rail,  it  has  been  used  so  extensively,  and — as  far  as  the 
writer  knows — ^with  no  accident  due  to  this  lack  of  ties,  that,  per- 
haps, it  deserves  a  more  complete  description. 

The  regular  form  consists  of  a  deck  truss  under  each  rail, 
one  or  more  needle-beams  under  the  trusses  near  the  free  end,  and 
a  gallows-frame  located  over  the  pivots,  braced  and  anchored  back 
on  the  shore,  to  which  the  ends  of  the  needle-beam  are  connected 
by  cables.  The  trusses  are  generally  in  the  form  of  wooden  Howe 
trusses  with  unusually  wide  chords,  but,  in  a  few  instances,  steel 
Warren  trusses  have  been  used.  The  trusses  are  of  unequal 
lengths,  with  the  pivots  at  different  distances  from  the  face  of  the 
abutment,  so  that,  when  the  bridge  is  opened,  the  trusses  will  lie 
side  by  side  over  the  abutment,  the  shortest  being  next  to  the  abut- 
ment and  the  longest  against  the  parapet.  When  the  bridge  is 
closed,  the  trusses  are  arranged  to  bear  not  only  upon  the  pivot 
and  the  opposite  abutment,  but  intermediate  support  is  obtained 
at  the  face  of  the  abutment  upon  which  the  pivots  are  located. 

The  needle-beams  are  hinged  to  the  trusses  by  vertical  pins  at 
equal  distances  from  the  pivots,  and  hence  are  not  parallel  to  the 
abutments.  They  are  long  enough  so  that  the  cables  attached  to 
their  ends  will  give  a  proper  clearance  for  the  train,  and  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  dead  weight  of  the  bridge. 

The  cables  at  their  upper  ends  are  connected  to  the  short  ends 
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of  the  levers  hinged  on  the  gallows-frame,  and  arranged  so  that,  Mr.  Worcester. 
by  pulling  down  the  long  end,  the  bridge  is  raised  from  the  abut- 
ments. The  connections  between  the  cables  and  the  levers  are  in 
the  same  vertical  plane  with  the  pivots,  and  spaced  so  that  the 
cables  lie  in  vertical  planes.  In  fact,  all  the  vertical  hinge  joints 
are  carefully  placed  to  produce  parallel  motions  of  all  parts.  The 
most  difficult  parts  to  arrange  for  this  parallel  motion  are  the  ties 
between  the  trusses.  These  must  be  hinged  on  the  center  line  of  the 
truss,  and,  in  order  to  allow  the  necessary  swing  for  the  ties  so 
that  the  trusses  may  be  closed  up  together,  the  ties  have  to  be 
made  with  bent  ends — S*shaped — which,  of  course,  seriously  affects 
their  strength. 

The  bridges  aie  usually  operated  by  a  straight  rack  attached 
to  an  arm,  hinged  to  the  bottom  chord  of  the  longest  truss  and 
carried  past  a  pinion  on  a  vertical  axis  placed  on  the  abutment. 

The  writer  cannot  agree  with  the  author's  recommendation,  in 
the  paragraph  on  ''Back  and  Track,"  that  in  any  case  the  rack  and 
track  "shall  preferably  be  cast  in  one  piece."  The  rack  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  injured  accidentally  than  the  track,  and  should 
always  be  arranged  so  that  a  segment  can  be  replaced  without 
disturbing  the  track.  Should  not  the  specifications  also  provide 
that  the  patterns  for  special  gearing,  such  as  racks,  should  be  fur- 
nished with  the  bridge,  so  that  broken  parts  can  be  easily  replaced? 

An  important  provision  with  regard  to  bascule  bridges  when  in 
two  leaves,  is  that  the  ends  shall  be  provided  with  latches  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  transmit  enough  shear  from  either  leaf  to  the 
other  in  order  to  equalize  the  deflection  under  any  condition  of 
loading.  This  provision  might  well  be  introduced  in  the  paragraph 
on  "Bascule  and  Lift  Bridges." 

Albert  Henry  Smifh,  Assoo.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). —  Mr.  smith. 
The  presentation  of  this  interesting  subject  by  Mr.  Schneider  will,  no 
doubt,  be  fruitful  of  much  additional  information. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  a  set  of  specifications  which  covers  the 
subject  so  completely  and  in  such  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
writer  respectfully  wishes  to  confirm  and  add  to  some  of  the  data 
presented,  and  will  class  his  remarks  under  the  several  headings 
given  in  the  paper. 

Selection  of  Design, — The  writer  believes  that,  like  many  an- 
other new  idea,  the  bascule  idea  is  and  has  been  overworked,  and 
that  such  bridges  are  frequently  built  where  they  are  not  needed, 
thus  causing  an  excessive  first  cost  and  high  operating  charges. 

In  addition  to  the  three  conditions  mentioned  by  the  author 
as  precluding  the  use  of  a  swing  bridge,  the  following  two  condi- 
tions should  cause  the  consideration  of  a  bascule  bridge: 

1. — ^If  the  protection  pier  of  a  proposed  swing  bridge  will  render 
valuable  dock  property  useless; 
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Mr.  Smith.  2. — ^If  the  brid^  is  to  be  located  where  the  traffic  over  it  is 
very  heavy,  and  the  bridg:e  has  to  be  opened  very  often,  say  more 
than  twenty-fivB  times  a  day. 

This  second  condition  may  be  very  important,  on  account  of 
the  time  saved  in  operating  a  bascule  as  compared  with  a  swing. 

Bim  versus  Center-Bearing  Types. — ^The  points  in  favor  of  the 
center-bearing  bridge  are  all  well  taken,  and  are  borne  out  by  the 
writer's  experience. 

Until  recently,  the  bridge  designers  of  the  Middle  States  have 
given  the  rim-bearing  type  the  preference.  Ten  years  agb,  in 
Cleveland,  Toledo  and  Chicago,  there  were  very  few  center-bearing 
bridges.  Since  that  date  the  bridges  built  in  these  places  have 
been  of  the  center-bearing,  combined  rim  and  center-bearing,  and 
bascule  types. 

The  only  objectionable  member  in  a  center-bearing  bridge, 
from  the  shop  superintendent's  point  of  view,  is  the  center  or  pivot 
casting.  This,  for  bridges  approaching  1000  tons  in  weight,  be- 
comes quite  large  in  diameter,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  machine. 

In  the  rim-bearing  type,  if  designed  in  accordance  with  good 
practice,  it  usually  works  out  that  the  number  of  rollers  required 
is  about  as  many  as  can  be  placed  under  the  drum. 

The  matter  of  using  plenty  of  rollers  is  an  important  one. 
In  very  few  bridges  of  this  type  do  all  the  rollers  carry  their 
proper  share  of  the  load,  and  the  writer  has  seen  many  of  these 
bridges  in  which  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  rollers  were  carry- 
ing any  load,  the  remainder  not  being  in  contact  with  the  drum 
at  all,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  consecutive  rollers  being  entirely 
free. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  truly  conical  surfaces  for 
faces  or  treads  for  the  drum  and  the  track,  and  equally  difficult 
to  get  the  bottom  track  properly  set  in  the  field.  In  such  cases, 
everything  is  in  favor  of  the  single  pivot;  it  is  machined  as  a 
unit  and  erected  as  a  unit,  and  there  is  but  one  place  for  the  load 
to  go. 

The  working  loose  of  center  pivots  of  partly  rim-bearing  swing 
bridges  is  quite  common.  Of  the  two  methods  suggested  for  pre- 
venting this,  the  writer  prefers  the  second — ^that  of  rigidly  con* 
necting  the  center  to  the  circular  track  by  radial  struts.  This  not 
only  assures  a  rigid  pedestal,  but  is  an  aid  to  the  erection  in  getting 
the  track  circular  and  concentric  with  the  center  pivot. 

The  combined  rim  and  center-bearing  type  costs  more  than 
the  purely  rim-bearing  type,  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  the  pivot, 
radial  girders  and  transverse  girders,  and,  aside  from  the  point 
in  Its  favor  of  fixing  the  center  pivot,  has  nothing  in  particular 
to  commend  it.  The  detail  suggested  for  the  live-ring  is  a  good 
one. 
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Of  the  thousand  and  one  devices  used  for  end  lifts,  the  wedge  Mr.  smith, 
is  by  far  the  most  reasonable  and  satisfactory.    The  proper  shap- 
ing of  the  wedge  and  its  seat  provides  a  most  satisfactory  means 
of  bringing  the  bridge  into  alignment  and  keeping  it  there,  inde- 
pendent of  the  latch-pin. 

Power  Required  to  Operate  Movable  Bridges, — ^For  mechani- 
cally-operated bridges,  a  safe  rule  for  the  amount  of  power  is  to 
allow  1  h.  p.  for  each  15  tons  of  weight  to  be  swung.  This  pro- 
vides ample  margin  for  taking  care  of  excessive  wind  pressures, 
and  gives  plenty  of  power  to  open  and  close  *the  bridge  rapidly. 
For  bridges  of  300-ft.  span,  the  gear  ratiqs  should  be  such  that  the 
bridge  can  be  opened  in  1  min.  from  the  time  the  ends  are  un- 
latched and  released. 

The  foregoing  rule  has  been  checked  repeatedly  by  ammeter 
readings  taken  on  electrically  operated  bridges,  the  swinging 
weights  of  which  have  varied  from  300  to  1000  tons.  Headings 
on  these  bridges  show  a  power  reserve  sufficient  for  all  possible 
contingencies.  It  is  usually  desirable  to  open  and  close  a  bridge 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  having 
ample  power  to  furnish  a  heavy  starting  torque. 

The  effect  of  wind  pressure  on  an  equal-armed  swing  bridge 
has  often  been  observed  by  the  writer.  Both  observations  and 
tests  confirm  Mr.  Schneider's  statement,  that  it  may  take  twice 
as  much  power  to  operate  a  bridge  on  a  windy  day  as  in  calm 
weather. 

Concerning  the  use  of  a  brake  on  electrically  operated  bridges, 
the  writer  has  always  made  this  a  part  of  the  equipment,  and  he 
has  noted  that  the  bridge  operator  always  uses  it  to  check  and 
control  the  speed  of  the  bridge  when  the  current  is  cut  out,  it 
being  a  great  aid  in  stopping  the  bridge  exactly  at  the  latching 
point.  This  brake  is  attached  to  a  shaft,  as  close  to  the  motor  as 
possible,  and  is  arranged  so  that  it  is  applied  by  means  of  an 
adjustable  weight  which  is  controlled  by  a  foot-lever,  the  object 
being  to  prevent  the  operator  from  setting  up  the  brake  so  hard 
as  to  wreck  the  machinery.  The  connection  between  the  foot-lever 
and  the  brake  weight  can  usually  be  made  by  the  use  of  flexible 
wire  rope  and  pulleys. 

The  writer  prefers  the  electric  motor  to  the  steam  or  gas  en- 
gine, if  a  reliable  source  of  electric  current  is  obtainable.  If 
possible,  current  should  be  brought  to  the  switch-board  from  two 
independent  lines  or  sources,  so  that  in  case  one  line  is  dead,  the 
other  will  be  available,  the  chances  of  both  lines  being  dead  at  the 
same  time  being  very  small. 

If  the  bridge  is  operated  very  frequently,  the  electric  equip- 
ment should  be  in  duplicate.     Each  motor  should  be  operated^by 
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31  r.  Smith,  its  own  Controller,  or  both  motors  by  one  series  parallel  oontroUer, 
each  motor  being  of  suiScient  capacity  to  handle  the  bridge  inde- 
pendently of  the  other.  With  this  arrangement,  the  possibility 
of  not  being  able  to  operate  the  bridge  at  any  time  is  very  remote. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  an  electrically-operated  bridge  with 
but  one  source  of  electric  current.  The  current  failed  just  as  the 
operator  was  opening  the  bridge,  and  the  bridge  and  piers  were 
damaged  seriously  by  the  approaching  vessel.  It  was  at  first  proposed 
to  remedy  this  by  installing  on  the  bridge  a  storage  battery  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  operate  it  three  or  four  times.  This  was  not 
done,  but  connection  was  made  to  an  independent  line. 

One  point  of  design  is  frequently  overlooked,  or  not  properly 
taken  care  of,  and  that  is  the  brackets  and  bearings  for  the  rack 
pinion  shaft.  Usually,  these  brackets  and  bearings  are  made  en- 
tirely too  light.  An  examination  of  about  40  swing  bridges,  a  few 
years  ago,  showed  that  repairs  and  reinforcement  had  been  made 
at  this  point  on  nearly  every  one.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
I>ower-operated  bridges.  These  brackets  and  bearings  should  be 
designed,  not  simply  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  strain  due  to 
opening  the  bridge,  but  to  withstand  the  maidmum  possible  torque 
that  the  motor,  engine,  or  brake  can  develop.  The  brackets  should 
preferably  be  steel  castings,  cast  in  one  piece. 

For  bridges  operated  by  hand  power,  it  usually  develops  that 
one  man,  using  a  force  of  40  lb.  on  the  hand-lever  and  moving  at 
the  rate  of  200  ft.  per  min.,  can  swing  150  tons  of  bridge  through 
90®  in  5  min.  Hand-operated  bridges  rarely  weigh  more  than  300 
or  400  tons,  and  two  men  can  open  such  a  bridge  in  6  or  6  min. 
Tests  made  on  rim-bearing  bridges  of  the  poorest  design  confirm 
the  statement  that  this  amount  of  power  is  ample. 

Concerning  the  amount  of  power  to  be  assumed  in  calculating 
the  strength  of  gearing,  the  writer  would  suggest  that,  in  addition 
to  the  power  of  one  man  being  taken  at  125  lb.,  one  should  multiply 
that  weight  by  a  number  equal  to  as  many  men  as  it  is  possible 
to  place  at  the  hand-lever. 

The  writer  has  seen  pinions,  amply  strong  enough  to  swing 
the  bridge,  have  their  teeth  all  stripped  from  them  when  the  first 
attempt  was  made  to  open  the  bridge  in  the  spring.  The  bridge 
would  not  move,  and  additional  men  were  asked  to  lend  a  hand 
until  something  did  move. 

Materials, — ^It  is  noted  that  cast  steel  may  be  used  for  wedge 
bearings,  and  that  steel  on  steel  for  sliding  surfaces  is  not  to  be 
desired.  Has  anyone  ever  had  any  trouble  with  cast  iron  sliding 
on  cast  steel,  when  used  for  wedge  surfaces  f 

It  is  noted  that  Mr.  Schneider  has  a  strong  objection  to  the 
use  of  bevel  gearing,  and  the  writer  hopes  that  additional  infor- 
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mation  will  be  given.     He  has  never  had  any  trouble  with  cast  Mr.  smith, 
bevel  gears,  except  where  the  ratio  between  the  pinion  and  gear 
was  unusually  large. 

H.  D.  Hess,*  Esq.   (by  letter). — The  very  general  acceptance  Mr.  Heaa. 
of  Mr.  Wilfred  Lewis'  discussion  of  the  strength  of  gear  teetht 
would  make  the  adoption  of  his  formula  seem  desirable  in  speci- 
fications like  Mr.  Schneider's. 

Bach's  formula  applies  correctly  only  to  the  discussion  of 
pinions  with  from  10  to  12  teeth,  while  Mr.  Lewis'  formula  ap- 
plies, with  equal  accuracy,  to  gears  with  any  number  of  teeth. 
Where  the  gear  ratio  is  considerable,  and  an  analysis  of  the  pinion 
tooth  only  is  required,  Bach's  formula  is  all  that  can  be  desired; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  an  analysis  of  the  gear  tooth  is  required, 
as,  for  instance,  with  a  shrouded  pinion,  or  where  the  pinion  and 
the  gear  are  of  different  materials,  or  where  the  pinion  has  a  large 
number  of  teeth,  then  Bach's  formula  fails. 

Mr.  Lewis'  formula,  when  applied  to  16°  involute  teeth,  is  of 
the  same  form  as  that  given  in   the   specifications,  except  that 

(0  fiA4.\ 
0.124 '- J  ,  where  n  is  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  pinion 

or  gear  under  consideration. 

The  fiber  stress  is  reduced  as  the  speed  of  the  gears  increases; 
Mr.  Lewis  recommends  that  the  fiber  stress  be  reduced  according 

/     600     \       , 
to  the  formula,  \crvQ  i    y)  >  where  V  is  the  linear  velocity,  at  the 

pitch  circle,  in  feet  per  minute.    This  is  in  close  accord  with  the 

factor  given  in  the  specifications,     , — . 

Li  general,  for  "cut"  gears,  the  pressure  can  be  assumed  as 
distributed  over  the  entire  width  of  the  tooth.  Cast  gears  and 
"cut"  gears  in  which  the  support  is  likely  to  be  deflected  suffi- 
ciently to  cause  the  tooth  pressure  to  act  at  the  comers,  should 
be  limited  to  a  face  width  of  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  times 
the  circxdar  pitch. 

J.  E.  Greiner,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  writer  re-  Mr.  Greiner. 
cently  had  occasion  to  make  some  tests  on  the  -power  required  to 
operate    a   double-track   swing   bridge,   and  submits  herewith  the 
data    and    results    as    a    contribution   to    the    discussion    of    Mr. 
Schneider's  most  excellent  paper. 

The  bridge  tested  was  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  double- 
track  swing  bridge  crossing  the  Calumet  Kiver,  at  Chicago,  111. 

Total  length    250  ft. 

Width,  from  center  to  center  of  trusses.     28   " 

*  Assistant  Professor  of  Machine  Design,  Cornell  University. 
t  Proceedings,  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  1898,  p.  16. 
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Mr.  Oreiner.  Angle 90  degrees. 

Pitch  diameter  of  rack 34  ft.  2  in. 

Center  pivot — diameter  of  disk 2  ft.  0  in. 

Total  load  on  pivot — ^bridge  swinging.  ..  1240  000  lb. 

Operating  Power.... Two   60  h.  p.   Greneral   Electric 

motors.  Class  57;  efficiency* 
85%;  rated  speed,  470  rev.  per 
min.;   600  volts,   direct-current. 

The  bridge  revolves  on  a  center  pivot  which  carries  the  entire 
dead  load.  When  under  traffic,  the  load  on  the  center  pivot  is 
partially  relieved  by  a  wedge  arrangement  which  supports  the  center 
cross-girders.  The  ends  of  the  bridge  are  raised  by  jacks  instead 
of  wedges,  these  jacks  being  operated  by  toggles  arranged  so  a<(  to 
convert  a  horizontal  motion  to  a  direct  vertical  lift. 

The  tests,  which  were  personally  conducted  by  W.  R.  Edwards, 
Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  were  made  on  February  20th  and  21st, 
1907,  the  temperature  ranging  from  18  to  35**  fahr.  The  results 
of  these  tests,  as  given  herein,  are  averages  of  from  four  to  six 
operations,  and  show  the  indicated  horse-power  determined  by 
simultaneous  readings  of  the  volt  meter  and  ammeter.  The  entire 
current  passed  through  the  ammeter  before  being  divided  for  the 
two  motors,  so  that  this  reading  gives  the  indicated  horse-power, 
whether  one  motor  or  both  were  used.  As  many  readings  as  pos- 
sible were  taken  during  each  operation,  and  the  results  of  these 
readings  were  averaged.  The  readings  were  taken  in  swinging 
the  bridge  through  an  arc  of  90**,  from  the  instant  of  starting  to 
the  instant  of  stopping. 

The  following  is  the  time  required: 

Acceleration    20  sec. 

T'nifonn   movement    40     " 

Retardation 16    " 

The  acceleration  took  place  almost  uniformly  in  an  arc  of  10*; 
the  uniform  motion  was  through  an  arc  of  almost  70'' ;  the  retarda- 
tion took  place  in  from  5  to  10  degrees. 

The  average  indicated  horse-power  required  to  swing  the  bridge, 
open  and  closed,  was : 

During  acceleration    44.9 

During  uniform  motion 36.6 

The  retardation  was  accomplished  by  shutting  off  the  current  and 
applying  the  brake. 

As  the  efficiency  of  the  type  of  motor  used  is  about  85%,  th€ 
average  effective  horse-power  for  swinging  the  bridge  was: 

During  acceleration    38.17 

During   uniform    motion 30.3 
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Martin  Gay,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — In  the  hope  of  Mr.  oav. 
contributing  something  useful  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Schneider's 
very  valuable  paper,  the  writer  feels  moved  to  offer  some  observations 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  engineer  who  has  been  charged  with 
maintaining,  for  some  years,  a  number  of  heavy  swing  bridges. 

He  has  been  particularly  impressed  by  the  fact  that  economy 
in  first  cost  adds  greatly  to  the  expense  of  maintenance — economy, 
not  only  in  workmanship  but  in  material — and  he  ventures  to 
submit  that,  however  praiseworthy  efforts  in  that  direction  may  be, 
and  however  great  the  pleasure  an  eng^ineer  may  take  in  the  nice 
proportioning  of  the  members  of  a  structure  to  their  work,  such 
efforts  are  misplaced  in  the  design  of  a  moving  bridge.  The  more 
rigid  and  unyielding  the  base,  as  well  as  the  moving  parts,  of  a 
turn-table,  the  easier  and  cheaper  will  be  its  maintenance. 

The  proper  preparation  of  the  top  of  the  pivot  pier  under  the 
track  is  not  an  expensive  matter.  It  can  be  bush-hammered  to  such 
a  level  surface  that  the  bed-plates  will  have  practically  perfect 
contact  with  the  stone.  The  bed-plates  should  be  planed  on  top  and 
bottom  to  parallel  surfaces,  and  both  surfaces  of  the  wheel  treads 
should  be  machined  accurately. 

A  heavy  cover-plate  on  the  lower  flange  of  the  drum,  breaking 
joint  with  the  fiange  angles  and  with  the  segments  of  the  upper 
wheel  tread,  while  offering  some  difficulties  in  construction,  will  add 
very  much  to  the  stiffness  of  the  tread. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  make  up  the  joints  in  the  base 
of  a  turn-table  with  shims,  red  lead,  or  some  kind  of  cement,  which 
will  eventually  work  out.  This  should  not  be  tolerated,  as  the 
necessity  for  it  is  evidence  of  bad  workmanship  which  a  proper 
shop  inspection  would  have  detected.  The  members  should  fit  ac- 
curately, metal  on  stone  and  metal  on  metal,  without  the  inter- 
position of  any  filling. 

As  it  is  not  in  the  skill  of  man  to  make  an  absolutely  perfect 
machine,  it  is  probable  that  no  rim-bearing  bridge  has  been  built 
in  which  every  wheel  carries  its  full  share  of  the  load  at  all  times, 
and  it  happens  frequently  that  several  wheels  together  carry  no 
l(»ad.  Therefore  the  drum  should  be  very  stiff.  Of  course,  it  will 
be  as  high  as  conditions  permit,  and  it  may  be  advisable  to  space 
the  web  stiffeners  much  closer  than  is  usual  in  fixed  plate  girders. 
The  drum  should  also  be  thoroughly  braced  against  deformation, 
by  struts  radiating  from  the  pivot. 

Embedding  the  center  casting  in  concrete  does  certainly  inter- 
fere with  its  moving  on  its  base,  but,  as  Mr.  Schneider  remarks, 
^*it  does  not  prevent  the  pushing,  pulling  and  wearing  around  the 
collar  of  the  pivot,"  nor  does  it  prevent  the  overturning  of  the 
casting,  if  the  drum  has  a  tendency  to  eccentric  movement. 
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Mr.  Gay.  Of  course,  the  center  casting  should  be  secured  in  place  by 
bolts,  concrete  or  any  other  means  available,  but  the  best  insurance 
against  its  movement,  and  the  eccentric  motion  of  Ihe  bridge,  with 
attendant  damage  to  the  turn-table,  is  a  substantial,  weU-deaigned 
live-ring  system,  of  the  best  workmanship.  It  should  be  built  on 
the  lines  indicated  in  the  paper,  and  should  be  so  well  braced  and 
rigid,  that,  if  a  wheel  or  series  of  wheels,  through  maladjustment 
or  accident,  tends  to  roll  out  of  the  true  orbit,  it  will  not  be  able 
to  deform  the  ring,  or  leave  its  proper  position  on  the  track. 

One  of  the  most  frequent,  annoying,  and  sometimes  expensive 
repairs  is  made  necessary^  by  the  inadequate  fastening  of  the  pinion 
bracket  to  the  drum.  The  bracket  itself  should  be  more  massive 
than  may  appear  necessary  to  the  draftsman  at  his  table,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  should  be  built  up  of  structural  shapes 
rather  than  cast  from  iron  or  steel.  It  should  be  strongly  fastened, 
by  rivets  if  possible,  and  further  secured  by  long  horizontal  brackets 
attached  to  the  lower  flange  of  the  drum.  The  pillow-blocks  and 
caps  should  be  fastened  with  steel  bolts,  turned  to  a  driving  fit, 
in  reamed  holes.  These  remarks  on  the  inadequate  fastening  of 
pinion  brackets  apply  to  .center-bearing  bridges  also,  the  writer 
having  had  trouble  of  this  nature  with  one  recently  built. 

It  is  with  diffidence  that  the  writer  ventures  to  disagree  with 
Mr.  Schneider  even  on  the  comparatively  unimportant  matter  of 
shaft  couplings.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  loose  couplings  are 
sound,  and  yet,  on  a  number  of  bridges  of  varying  lengths  and 
construction,  up  to  a  pin-connected  span  of  400  ft.,  no  trouble  has 
been  experienced  with  rigid  flanged  couplings;  whereas,  with  claw 
couplings,  there  is  some  lost  motion,  there  is  usually  a  disagree- 
able chatter,  and  they  have  been  known  to  fail.  In  fact,  the  writer 
usually  keeps  on  hand  a  few  flanged  couplings  with  which  to  re- 
place the  claw  couplings  when  necessary. 

Another  matter,  quite  unimportant,  until  viewed  as  a  very  fre- 
quent item  of  repairs,  is  the  securing  of  gears,  couplings  and 
collars  to  the  shiafting  with  keys  and  set-screws.  What  virtue  there 
is  in  placing  keys  and  set-screws  at  an  angle  of  120^  with  each 
other  is  not  apparent,  but,  if  there  is  any  advantage  in  that  position, 
it  should  be  known,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  adopted;  but,  until 
the  superiority  of  120®  over  90®  is  made  clear,  it  is  probable  that 
engineers  will  adhere  to  the  old,  well-established  practice,  sanctioned 
by  experience. 
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F.  Lavis^  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  importanoe  and  timeliness  of  Mr.  Lavis. 
this  paper,  and  the  necessity  of  such  uniformity  in  specifications 
and  contracts  as  is  possible  under  the  varying  conditions  met  in 
this  class  of  work,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  in  view  of  the 
large  interests  involved,  and  the  very  divergent  opinions  held  by 
engineers;  to  say  nothing  of  the  ignorance  often  displayed,  not 
only  by  young  engineers,  who,  working  for  salaries  of  $90  and  $100 
per  month,  have  the  responsibility  of  deciding  questions  of  classi- 
fication involving  many  thousands  of  dollars,  but  also  by  those 
higher  up,  who  blindly  copy  specifications  and  contracts,  no  mat- 
ter by  whom  they  were  written  or  what  conditions  were  originally 
intended  to  be  covered,  and  containing  provisions  which  have  been 
the  cause  of  endless  trouble  both  in  and  out  of  the  courts. 

The  speaker  is  obliged  to  differ  from  the  author,  however,  as  to 
his  final  conclusion  that  a  contract  providing  for  classification, 
which  is  properly  written,  would  be  productive  of  better  results  than 
one  under  which  a  straight  price  is  bid  for  all  material  excavated. 
Tinder  this  latter  condition,  however,  there  would  possibly  be  cases 

♦  Continued  from  March,  lfl07,  Proceedings. 
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Mr.  Lavis.  where  it  might  be  advantageous  to  ask  for  separate  bids  on 
different  sections  of  a  long  line  where  conditions  might  vary  so 
much  as  to  seem  to  warrant  it,  and  also,  of  course,  a  separate  price 
for  foundation  excavation  both  above  and  below  water. 

The  author  admits  that  under  present  conditions,  the  no-claasi- 
fication  principle  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor,  but  claims  that  in 
such  cases  engineers  do  not  furnish  sufficient  information  on  which 
bids  can  be  properly  based.  The  argument,  therefore,  lies  between 
the  two  alternatives:  Whether  it  is  better  for  the  railroads  to  fur- 
nish the  contractor  with  full,  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the 
work,  and  do  away  with  classification,  or,  whether  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  frame  a  specification  which  will  eUminate  all 
disputes.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  even  engineers  are  not  always 
infallible,  and  that  a  decision  as  to  classification  has  generally  to 
be  made  on  the  spot  by  young  and  oftentimes  inexperienced  en- 
gineers, and  also  that,  as  a  sound  engfineering  proposition,  proper 
information  should  be  furnished  to  the  contractor,  there  is  litde 
doubt  in  the  speaker's  mind  that  the  former  is  preferable. 

The  necessity  of  providing  full  and  accurate  information  to  pros- 
pective bidders  on  new  construction  has  been  i>ointed  out  and  em- 
phasized by  the  speaker  in  a  paper*  read  before  this  Society,  and 
amplified  further  in  his  book:  ''Railroad  Location,  Surveys  and 
Estimates."  One  of  the  necessary  results  of  a  location  survey  is 
therein  stated  to  be: 

"To  have  on  the  completion  of  the  survey  complete  right-of-way 
maps,  estimates  of  quantities,  and  costs,  showing  in  detail  the 
exact  nature  of  the  work,  so  that  contractors  can  bid  intelligently 
and  work  be  started  at  once." 

The  value  of  an  accurate  map  showing  the  accessibility  of  the 
work,  its  relation  to  the  surrounding  country  and  lines  of  com- 
munication, roads,  trails,  etc.,  on  a  convenient  scale  for  use  by  the 
contractor  in  looking  over  the  situation  on  the  ground,  was  also 
pointed  out. 

This  information  is  of  just  as  much,  if  not  more,  importance 
to  the  railroad  company  as  to  the  contractor,  and,  undoubtedly, 
should  be  obtained  in  all  cases.  On  important  construction,  snch 
as,  for  instance,  the  New  York  Subway,  or  the  work  which  the  New 
York  Board  of  Water  Supply  has  on  hand,  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  propriety  of  spending  all  the  money  necesary  to  obtain  as 
accurate  information  of  sub-surface  conditions  as  the  state  of  the 
art  warrants.  The  speaker  does  not  for  a  moment  advocate  diamond 
driU  borings  to  determine  beforehand  the  nature  of  the  material 
in  an  ordinary  proposed  cutting  on  a  new  railroad,  but  he  believes 

•  "Methods  of  Location  on  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf  RaflrtMul/*  lyanmc- 
tions.  Am.  8oc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  LIV,  p.  115. 
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Mr.  Lavis.  that  Sufficient  information  should  be  obtained  by  auger  borings 
or  test^pits,  or  by  any  process  by  which  the  character  of  the  exca- 
vation may  be  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purpose 
in  hand. 

This  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  contractor,  but 
also  for  that  of  the  railroad  company,  in  order  to  determine,  in 
many  instances,  the  proper  location  of  the  line  and,  in  all  cases, 
the  position  of  the  grade  line^  The  fact  that  a  cut  may  be  all 
solid  rock,  or  50%  solid  rock,  or  all  earth,  has  a  great  influence  on 
this  latter,  as,  in  one  case,  the  material  might  swell  and  make 
more  embankment  and,  in  another,  shrink  and  make  less.  Thei«- 
fore,  before  the  location  can  be  finally  settled,  and  before  a  grade 
line  can  be  established,  which  will  give  the  best  balance  between 
cuts  and  fills,  the  necessary  information  as  to  the  probable  nature 
of  the  material  to  be  encountered  in  the  cuts  should  be  unques- 
tionably obtained.  The  speaker  is  inclined  to  think  that  railroad 
managers  are  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  neoessity 
of  doing  this,  and  that  there  is  more  promise  along  this  line  than  in 
attempting  a  revision  of  the  classification  specifications  in  order 
to  put  them  on  an  equitable  basis  and  beyond  the  i)ossibilit7  of  mis- 
understanding and  dispute. 

The  speaker  has  prepared  a  specimen  profile.  Fig.  1,  which  shows 
substantially  the  information  which  should  be  given  to  contractors 
on  new  construction  or,  for  that  matter,  on  any  class  of  work  in- 
volving the  graduation  of  railroads,  though  modifications  to  suit 
special  conditions  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  experienced  engi- 
neer. In  all  cuts  and  at  all  foimdations,  the  results  of  borings  or 
tests-pits,  where  taken,  are  shown,  samples  being  on  view  at  some 
point  near  the  work;  the  yardage  in  all  cuts  and  fills  is  shown, 
together  with  the  amount  of  swell  if  any;  and  the  amounts  of  both 
side  and  cut  ditches;  the  amounts  of  excavation  in  foundations; 
changes  of  channels,  etc.,  and  the  disposition  of  all  excavated  mate- 
rial; the  length  of  average  haul  by  scale,  and  the  amount  hauled, 
the  latter  being  especially  important,  as  noted  later.  At  all  openings 
schedules  of  quantities,  both  of  materials  and  excavation,  are  shown. 
In  cases  of  important  structures,  where  the  character  of  the  founda- 
tion is  imcertain,  a  well-drilling  outfit  will  obtain  the  information 
at  moderate  cost.  At  the  bottom  of  the  profile  should  be  shown, 
not  only  the  alignment,  but  also  the  width  of  right  of  way  which 
it  is  proposed  to  acquire,  with  the  division  lines  and  names  of 
property  owners;  and  at  the  top,  there  should  be  notes  as  to  the 
character  of  the  country,  i,  e,,  whether  wooded,  pasture,  etc.,  as 
the  case  may  be.  There  should  be  a  summary  of  excavation  quan- 
tities for  each  mile,  showing  the  pay  quantities  and  the  balancing 
of  the  cuts  and  fills. 
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This  information,  together  with  a  map  of  the  line  on  a  scale  Mr.  Lavis. 
of  6  000  ft.  to  1  in.,  as  shown  in  Plate  .XH*  of  the  speaker's  paper 
previously  referred  to,  will  give  the  contractor  all  the  information 
necessary,  so  that  when  he  goes  over  the  ground  he  can  note  the 
whole  situation  properly  and  make  an  intelligent  hid.  The  map, 
showing  the  general  relation  of  the  line  to  the  surrounding  coun- 
try and  lines  of  communication,  is  very  useful  and  necessary  for 
the  proper  location  of  sites  for  construction  camps  and  for  esti- 
mating the  haul  of  structural  materials,  supplies,  etc. 

Of  course,  all  this  information  is  given  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  it  is  believed  that  there  should  be  no  more  difficulty  in  a 
railroad  company  protecting  itseK  against  any  claims  of  a  con- 
tractor that  he  was  furnished  with  misleading  information,  than 
the  Board  of  Water  Supply,  for  instance,  finds  in  protecting  itself 
because  a  contractor  might  be  misled  as  the  result  of  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation of  the  information  shown  by  the  diamond  drill  borings. 
AU  information  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be  used  with  judg- 
ment, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  tendency  is  toward 
a  freer  interchange  of  ideas  between  engineers  and  contractors. 
No  responsible  contractor  should  think  of  trying  to  ''hold  up" 
a  railroad  company  because  he  has  misjudged  the  information 
furnished  by  the  engineers;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  engineer 
should  provide  as  full  and  reliable  information  as  possible,  explain- 
ing just  how  it  has  been  obtained,  so  that  it  can  be  appraised  at 
its  proper  value.  It  is  believed  that  under  these  conditions  a 
desirable  contractor  would  come  nearer  to  an  equitable  bid  on  a 
no-classification  basis,  on  account  of  his  large  experience  in  judg- 
ing conditions,  than  he  would  be  able  to  if  he  had  to  take  into 
consideration  the  unknown  factor  of  the  untrained  judgment  of  a 
number  of  young  and  inexperienced  engineers. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  man  on  whom  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  the  decision  falls  is  the  resident  engineer,  a 
young  man  with  a  salary  of  $100  to  $125  per  month,  in  charge  of 
8  or  10  miles  of  work.  The  division  engineer  usually  gets  over 
the  work  once  a  week,  often  only  once  or  twice  a  month,  and, 
usually,  decisions  have  to  be  made  on  the  spot,  from  day  to  day; 
he,  therefore,  is  seldom  in  a  position  to  determine  accurately  the 
merits  of  the  controversies  which  arise,  and  too  often  falls  back 
on  an  indorsement  of  his  subordinates  on  what  are  called  "general 
principles,"  that  they  should  be  supported  anyway,  right  or  wrong. 

The  information  on  the  profile  showing  the  proposed  distribu- 
tion of  material  from  the  various  cuttings  in  the  embankments, 
the  speaker  regards  as  most  important,  both  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany and  to  the  contractor,  and  especially  to  the  former.    In  no 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  LIV,  p.  128. 
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Mr.  Lavis.  other  way,  than  by  actually  making  this  distribution  as  carefully 
as  circumstances  will  permit,  can  either  the  locating  engineer  or 
the  railroad  company  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  location,  or  realize  the  practicability  of  the  scheme  of  work. 
The  cost  of  the  work  to  the  contractor,  and  this  always  means  sooner 
or  later  to  the  company,  is  very  often  increased  by  impractical 
conditions  of  haul  which  might  have  been  avoided  had  the  distri- 
bution of  quantities  been  thoroughly  threshed  out  beforehand. 
Tor  instance,  where  possible,  a  solitary,  heavy,  steam-shovel  and 
car  proposition  should  be  avoided,  in  the  midst  of  country  which 
can  be  more  economically  handled  by  teams;  or,  if  it  cannot  be 
avoided,  it  may  be  found  that  considerable  improvement  of  line  and 
grade  may  be  obtained  by  introducing  sufficient  additional  heavy 
work,  on  adjoining  parts  of  the  line,  which  can  be  handled  by  the 
same  outfit,  so  that  the  total  actual  cost  of  the  work,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  installing  the  shovel  and  its  equipment  is  dis- 
tributed over  a  larger  amount  of  excavation,  will  be  so  low  as  to 
justify  the  improvement.  Many  other  instances,  among  others, 
the  necessity  of  making  proper  provision  for  borrow-pits,  will  sug- 
gest themselves,  which  show  the  practical  utility  of  thoroughly 
working  out  this  distribution,  besides  the  obvious  advantage  to 
the  contractor  of  being  able  to  estimate  at  least  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy  what  haul  he  has  to  provide  for,  and  thereby  minimiz- 
ing one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  dispute  and  dissatisfaction, 
and  enabling  him  to  lay  out  his  work  ahead  properly. 

The  author's  remarks  on  overhaul  emphasize  the  speaker's  con- 
tention for  more  and  better  work  on  the  location.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  general  impression  that  the  line  as  originally  located 
is  likely  to  be  changed  so  much  during  construction  as  to  }^ 
hardly  recognizable  by  the  time  the  road  is  built,  and  the  various 
changes  of  line  and  grade  have  been  made  in  a  frantic  en<loavor 
to  balance  the  cuts  and  fills,  and  through  a  belated  realization  of 
the  fact  that  the  location  has  not  been  thoroughly  threshed  out 
and  that  there  is  a  chance  to  save  thousands  of  dollars  here  and 
there,  provided  the  construction  has  not  proceeded  too  far  to  pre- 
vent it. 

No  one  realizes  better  than  the  speaker  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  locating  a  line  so  that  no  advantageous  changes  are  pos- 
sible; but  it  is  unquestionably  a  fact  that  a  proper  location,  based 
on  full  and  accurate  information,  properly  studied  and  worked  out 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  reduce  the  changes  to  a  minimum; 
and  he  believes  that  improvement  is  to  be  looked  for  more  in  the 
line  of  a  thorough  threshing  out  of  the  problems  to  be  encountered 
before  the  work  is  started  than  by  an  attempt  to  overcome  the 
defects  of  this  lack  of  preliminary  investigation  by  endeavoring 
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to  provide  a  means  of  paying  for  what  may  turn  up  after  con-  Mr.  Lavia. 
stnietion  is  started. 

The  difficulty  of  writing  such  a  specification  may  he  judged 
from  one  case,  namely,  that  in  which  Mr.  Dennis  proposes,  as  a 
test  for  earth,  the  ability  to  plow  it  with  four  horses  or  mules  of  a 
certain  weight.  The  speaker  believes  this  to  be  impractical  of 
application,  although  he  is  aware  that  it  is  very  frequently  speci- 
fied. He  knew  of  an  instance  where  a  contractor  kept  a  spe- 
cial team  for  this  test.  The  horses  were  kept  fat  and  sleek,  but 
they  could  hardly  pull  an  empty  scraper;  and,  besides  this,  the 
man  behind  the  plow  may  make  a  great  difference.  In  any  event, 
there  are  so  many  instances  where  earth  merges  imperceptibly  into 
hardpan,  or  from  any  one  classification  into  another,  that  either 
the  engineer  would  have  to  make  the  contractor  keep  his  team 
and  plow  busy  all  the  time  making  tests,  or  fall  back  on  his  own 
judgment.  Anyone  who  has  been  connected  with  the  ordinary 
contractor's  outfit  on  actual  work  knows  how  difficult  it  would 
probably  be  to  get  any  kind  of  a  test  made,  unless  it  was  at  the 
company's  expense.  As  Mr.  Dennis  himself  points  out,  under 
the  heading  of  "extra  work,"  the  contractor  would  consider  that 
this  was  work  which  he  was  compelled  to  do,  but  for  which  he 
received  no  compensation.  Even  supposing  the  cut  were  taken 
out  by  taking  off  the  top  stripping  with  plows  and  scrapers — and 
by  no  means  can  a  contractor  be  expected  to  use  this  method  if 
some  other  seems  more  feasible — there  would  still  be  the  theoreti- 
cal necessity  of  testing  the  whole  surface  of  the  harder  material 
with  the  team  of  the  standard  weight  and  pulling  capacity.  In 
large  cuttings,  especially  where  the  material  is  being  handled  with 
steam  shovels,  and  in  cases  where  the  overlying  material  is  found 
in  pockets,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  use  well-drillers  to 
bore  holes  through  both  earth  and  rock,  or  even  through  hardpan 
alone,  in  some  cases,  and  then  to  blast  the  whole  together.  Classi- 
fication, under  such  a  method,  would  be  almost  impossible,  in  any 
event  very  difficult,  and  there  is  continually  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  cuttings  considered  feasible,  in  order  to  get  the 
required  good  alignment  and  low  grade  necessary  to  handle  the 
ever-increasing  traffic  of  the  railroads. 

On  betterments  of  existing  railroads  there  would  seem  to  be 
a  still  better  argument  for  no  classification,  as  the  nature  of  the 
country  can  be  very  readily  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the 
cuttings  on  the  existing  roadbed ;  in  fact  the  largest  amount  of  work 
being  done  under  the  no-classification  specification  is  of  this  class, 
and  it  is  an  argument  in  itself  in  favor  of  the  fact  that  better 
results  can  be  obtained  on  that  basis,  provided  the  contractor  can 
obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 
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Mr.  LatIs.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  engineering  expense  in  making 
8uch  preliminary  investigations'  as  might  be  necessary  in  order 
to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  the  cost  of  doing  the  work,  it  might  be 
pointed  out  that  in  all  probability  this  would  amount  to  but  little, 
if  any,  more  than  that  necessary  to  keep  track  of  the  measure- 
ments defining  the  limits  of  the  various  classes  of  materials,  pro- 
vided this  were  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  any  chance  of 
dispute. 

There  can  be  but  little  question  as  to  the  endorsement  of  the 
author's  position  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  prismoidal 
formula  to  the  calculation  of  earthwork;  the  method  of  average  end 
areas  is  undoubtedly  as  accurate  as  any  measurements  which  are 
taken  of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  usual  on  some  roads 
to  instruct  resident  engineers  to  take  sufficient  measurements  so 
that  the  difference  in  the  center  heights  of  adjoining  sections  will 
be  within  certain  limits,  say  not  more  than  3  or  4  ft.  Using  the 
prismoidal  formula  on  earthwork  is  on  a  par  with  the  practice, 
on  one  road,  of  giving  the  degree  of  curve  down  to  hundredths 
of  a  second,  on  account  of  a  fancied  idea  that  the  ground  is  being 
£tted  better. 

The  author's  remarks  in  regard  to  extra  items  included  in 
prices  for  excavation  are  also  to  the  point.  The  reputation  of 
an  engineer  or  railroad  company  for  fairness,  or  even  liberality, 
in  dealing  with  contractors  is  an  asset  which  should  not  be  under- 
estimated by  any  means,  and  no  matter  how  the  contract  is  drawn 
up,  a  contractor  will  think  he  is  being  imposed  on  if  he  is  com- 
pelled to  build  a  wagon  road  for  which  he  is  not  paid,  even  though 
it  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  for  his  own  benefit. 

The  fact  that  contractors  are  often  compelled  to  bid  on  work, 
and  accept  contracts,  regardless  of  the  form  in  which  they  are  drawn 
up,  in  order  to  keep  their  business  going,  as  noted  by  Mr.  Dennis, 
is  something  which  is  beginning  to  be  recognize<i  by  thoughtful 
engineers  who  have  gotten  away  from  the  old-fashioned  idea  that 
their  business  is  to  try  and  "do  up  the  contractor,"  and  who  recog- 
nize that  the  interests  of  both  contractor  and  employer  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  identified  with  each  other.  With  this  idea  in 
mind,  the  speaker  believes  that  both  parties  to  the  contract  should 
recognize  the  necessity  of  the  fullest  franknej^s  with  each  other,  the 
engineer  providing  as  full  and  accurate  information  as  is  possible 
in  regard  to  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  contractor  recognizing 
the  limitations  of  all  such  information  as  to  sub-surface  condi- 
tions. 

The  old-time  railroad  contractor,  whose  equipment  is  such 
as  to  permit  him  to  take  only  a  small  section  of  work  which  he  is 
able  to  look  after  personally,  and  who,  himself,  has  generally  risen 
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from  the  ranks,  is  giving  way  to  the  modem  complicated  business  Mr.  Lnvto. 
organization,  often  a  corporation,  in  some  cases  owning  seventy  or 
eighty  steam  shovels,  with  all  the  necessary  complement  of  equip- 
ment which  that  involves,  and  employing  high-salaried  civil,  me- 
chanical and  electrical  engineers  on  their  staffs ;  and  it  is  believed  by 
the  speaker  that  a  no-classification  specification,  accompanied  by 
the  fullest  information  as  to  the  work,  would  appeal  to  such  organ- 
izations rather  than  one  providing  for  classification. 

While  differing  from  Mr.  Dennis  in  this  respect,  however,  the 
speaker  feels  that  he  is  to  be  highly  complimented  on  the  very 
practical  nature  of  his  paper,  and  for  the  very  fair  and  skillful 
manner  in  which  he  has  presented  the  matter,  both  from  the  engi- 
Tieer's  and  contractor's  standpoints.  His  plea,  for  a  fair,  clear  con- 
tract and  for  a  better  mutual  understanding  between  both  parties, 
is  entirely  in  line  with  the  speaker's  ideas  on  the  subject. 

T.  Eennaro  Thomson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  question  of  lir. 
classification  has  come  up  frequently  in  foundations  in  New  York 
City,  especially  in  caisson  work.  In  nearly  all  the  lower  part  of 
the  city,  quicksand  is  found,  from  near  the  surface  to  the  hard- 
pan,  from  30  to  60  ft.  below,  and,  where  caissons  have  penetrated 
the  hardpan,  it  has  been  found  to  vary  from  2  to  more  than  30  ft. 
thick,  and,  in  some  places,  it  extends  to  the  rock.  In  other  places, 
sand,  boulders,  etc.,  varying  from  1  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  thickness,  are 
found  between  the  hardpan  and  the  rock.  Occasionally,  the  hard- 
pan  contains  an  almost  solid  mass  of  big  boulders,  and  sometimes 
only  small  pebbles.  The  big  boulders  generally  have  to  be  blasted. 
In  some  places  the  hardpan  can  scarcely  be  removed  by  the  pick, 
and,  in  others,  it  is  so  soft  that  it  crumbles  readily  in  the  fingers. 

Architects  in  New  York  usually  have  "wash-borings"  made. 
These  are  carried  down  to  what  is  called  on  the  plans  "bed-rock  or 
boulders,"  but  which  is,  in  reality,  the  top  of  the  hardpan.  In  one 
cese,  a  contractor  looked  at  these  plans  and  signed  a  contract 
agreeing  to  go  to  "bed-rock."  Although  he  had  to  pass  through 
from  6  to  12  ft.  of  hardpan,  which  the  plans  did  not  indicate,  he 
went  to  "bed-rock,"  but  lost  $20  000  thereby. 

Wash-borings  generally  indicate  the  top  of  the  hardpan  very 
accurately,  but,  as  they  are  made  for  this  class  of  work,  they  do 
not  show  its  thickness,  nor  the  elevation  of  rock,  so  that  the  only 
fair  way  to  let  a  lump-sum  contract  is  to  specify  a  lump  sum  for 
excavation  to  the  average  elevation  of  the  top  of  the  hardpan,  and 
specify  that  everything  below  that  depth  will  be  paid  for  at  so 
much  per  cubic  yard,  which  price  should  be  increased,  probably 
for  eadi  additional  5  ft.  of  depth. 

In  passing  through  the  material  above  the  hardpan,  as  much  as 
20  ft.  vertical  per  day  can  be  excavated,  while  below  the  top  of 
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»Tr.  Tbomsoo.  the  hardpan,  generally  the  excavation  will  not  be  more  than 
from  2  to  4  ft.  per  day,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  much  blasting, 
0  in.  is  the  limit  for  a  day's  work.  The  result  is  that  the  engineer 
can  calculate  very  closely  what  it  will  cost  to  go  to  the  top  of  the 
hardpan,  as  given  by  the  wash-borings,  and  he  can  calculate  the 
extra  cost  for  each  additional  foot  of  depth;  but,  if  he  tries  to 
distinguish  between  good  hardpan  and  poor  hardpan,  or  boulders, 
or  the  material  often  encountered  in  the  hardpan  or  under  it,  he 
will  get  into  trouble,  for  all  these  materials  blend  into  each  other  and 
vary  for  every  caisson  on  the  work. 

Hardpan  has  been  described  as  a  natural  concrete,  in  fact  the 
speaker  once  heard  two  engineers  disputing  as  to  whether  a  piece 
of  very  good  hardpan  was  or  was  not  Portland  cement  concrete. 
As  has  been  said,  poor  hardpan  is  sometimes  so  soft  that  it  cannot 
be  picked  up  without  breaking. 

Mr.  Beckier.  E.  H.  Beckler,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  paper  bears 
upon  a  subject  to  which  the  writer  has  given  much  thought  in  recent 
years.  One's  opinion,  while  attempting  to  discuss  some  of  these 
questions,  is  certain  to  be  influenced  greatly  by  the  point  of  view, 
and  one's  ideas  are  also  likely  to  be  afFected  by  the  vision.  Every- 
thing is  green  or  blue,  when  seen  through  green  or  blue  glasses. 
To  the  best  of  the  writer's  knowledge,  the  eye-glasses  he  is  wearing 
while  attempting  to  discuss  some  of  the  points  at  issue  are  per- 
fectly colorless.  The  writer,  however,  has  no  thought  of  being  any- 
thing but  loyal  to  the  profession  which  stands  first  in  producing 
men  who  are  able  in  character  and  attainments,  and  whose  success 
is  never  built  upon  the  miseries  or  misfortunes  of  others. 

There  are  some  conditions  in  agreements,  and  some  require- 
ments in  specifications,  which  have  become  obsolete  through  age, 
changes  in  business  relations,  and  by  reason  of  the  use  of  modem 
appliances  and  methods  of  doing  work.  Other  drastic  clauses,  giv- 
ing authority  to  the  agents  of  one  contracting  party,  are  inoperative, 
except  in  cases  of  financial  embarrassment,  attempted  wilful  wrong- 
doing, or  default;  and  their  presence  in  the  agreement  injures  no 
one  who  proceeds  with  the  execution  of  the  work  in  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  uprightness.  It  is  true  that  one's  pride  is  sometimes 
touched,  but  the  knowledge  that  sentiment  is  not  business  should 
bring  relief.  It  is  certain  that  the  presence  of  objectionable  fea- 
tures which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  law  can  do  no  harm.  The 
same  conditions  apply  to  sub-contractors,  who  are  frequently  men  of 
less  intelligence,  with  weaker  views  of  integrity,  than  the  princi- 
pals ;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  principal,  who  objects  to  the  strin- 
gent requirements  binding  him,  feels,  at  times,  quite  thankful 
that  somebody's  forethought  has  placed  restrictions  which  are  bene- 
fits in  disguise. 
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The  nature  of  the  husiness  is  such  that  the  contractor's  pecu-  Mr.  Beckler. 
niary  interests  are  closely  represented  on  the  work.  He  is  in  daily 
<K)ntact  with  the  agent  of  the  railway  company,  and  is  ever  ready 
to  present  his  side  of  a  situation.  The  young  men  representing 
the  railway  company  are,  perhaps,  too  much  taken  up  with  the 
engineering  and  structural  work,  and  are  too  inexperienced  to  com- 
prehend and  realize  the  judicial  functions  of  the  position.  The 
specifications  are  for  the  guidance  of  such  men,  and  it  is  hetter  that 
there  he  not  too  much  looseness,  for  that  may  make  trouhle.  It  is 
expected  that  there  will  always  he  near  at  hand  some  engineer  in 
charge,  who  knows  what  is  fair  between  man  and  man,  and  to  him 
the  contractor  will  look,  more  than  to  the  chief  engineer.  In  these 
days,  where  there  is  an  operating  department,  the  near-at-hand 
duties  of  the  chief  engineer  often  prevent  him  from  giving  much 
personal  attention  to  a  new  piece  of  construction,  until  he  can  ride 
over  the  work  in  a  car.    Men  at  a  distance  must  he  held  in  check. 

It  is  quite  desirahle  that  there  should  be  greater  uniformity  in 
the  general  requirements,  as  contractors  go  from  one  road  to  another, 
acquire  habits,  and  draw  comparisons.  When  they  meet  unusual 
requirements,  they  are  apt  to  say  that  the  railway  company  is 
close,  or  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  are  being  robbed,  because 
of  some  variation  from  a  custom  practiced  elsewhere.  There  are 
especial  features  with  nearly  every  piece  of  work,  and  these  should 
be  specifically  mentioned,  in  order  to  give  assurance  that  the  con- 
tracting parties  knew  the  conditions,  and  were  prepared  to  meet  the 
situation.     This  prevents  distrust  and,  possibly,  litigation. 

Method  of  Letting. 

Lump  Sum. — This  method  is  without  unit  prices,  or  classifica- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  the  information  concerning  a  small  piece 
of  work  may  be  sufficiently  accurate  and  complete  to  enable  fair 
tenders  to  be  made.  It  precludes  all  modifications  in  plans  during 
<;onstruction. 

Unclassified  Unit  Prices. — The  information  for  this  method  of 
letting  must  be  nearly  as  complete  as  in  the  case  of  the  "lump- 
sum" method.  The  usual  clause  requiring  the  contractor,  in  mak- 
ing his  bid,  in  this  and  the  foregoing  method,  to  certify  that  his 
"knowledge  is  obtained  through  his  own  agencies,  if  effective,  com- 
pels much  expense  in  the  examinations;  if  waived,  it  is  a  founda- 
tion for  a  law-suit.  Changes  of  grade  or  alignment  make  changes 
in  the  material  encountered,  in  the  character  of  the  work,  in  haul, 
and  in  other  ways,  so  that  change  in  compensation  must  be  allowed. 
Generally,  changes  operate  favorably  to  the  railway  company.  They 
are  made  for  its  benefit,  are  generally  a  saving,  and,  naturally,  are 
against  the  contractor — in  loss  of  profit,   if  for  no  other  reason. 
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Mp.  BeciEler  For  a  no-classification  bid,  the  contractor's  risk  appears  to  be  larger, 
and  the  price  is  correspondingly  higher,  though  there  is  a  chance 
to  catch  the  unwary  or  irresponsible.  The  claim  that  it  avoids  dis- 
putes is  not  substantiated.  The  study  of  the  character  and  attain- 
ments of  the  engineer  in  charge  should  be  a  large  factor  in  prepar- 
ing a  tender  on  this  plan. 

Classified  Unit  Prices, — The  writer  agrees  most  heartily  with  the 
author  in  his  preference  for  classification ;  he  endorses  his  arguments 
and  conmiends  to  the  attention  of  all  engineers  the  clearness  with 
which  this  point  is  covered. 

A  talk  at  one  time  with  an  engineer  brought  out  the  idea  that 
the  classification  covered  a  definite  material,  and  bore  no  relation, 
which  an  engineer  should  recognize,  to  the  schedule  of  prices.  He 
claimed  that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  class  material  by  relative 
cost  (when  properly  handled),  where  the  description  did  not  defi- 
nitely apply.  The  usual  specification  refutes  this  argument  by 
describing  loose  and  solid  rock,  and  then  naming  earth  as  '^all  otlier 
material  of  whatsoever  nature,"  with  no  attempt  at  description. 

It  would  seem  best  to  divide  all  excavation  material  into  three 
groups  in  order  to  average  the  range  of  cost,  although  sometimes 
the  middle  price  may  be  omitted.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  mate- 
rial, such  as  loose  and  cemented  gravel,  hardpan,  gumbo,  and  plastic 
clay,  which  cannot  be  excavated  at  the  usual  earth  prices.  The 
unfortunate  contractor  who  encounters  these  materials,  and  asks 
the  engineer  for  a  suggestion  for  economical  excavating,  or  a  hint 
as  to  the  probable  classification,  draws  little  comfort  from  the 
reply. 

As  the  author  has  well  said,  it  is  not  difficult  to  describe  the 
material  most  easily  reduced  to  the  loading  condition.  There  is 
not  much  trouble  in  determining  rock  as  such,  although  the  writer 
once  classified  a  frozen  sand  bank  as  rock,  much  to  his  chagrin  a 
few  months  later.  More  mature  thoughts  have,  in  his  mind,  justi- 
fied the  unintentional  benevolence.  The  portion  of  a  ledge  or  mass 
of  rock  which  can  be  removed  economically  without  blasting  is 
trifiing.  The  seamy  disintegrated  capping  is  more  troublesome  than 
the  solid  mass  beneath,  and  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  separate 
it  in  the  classification. 

The  words,  earth,  loose  rock  and  solid  rock,  in  the  classification, 
are  misleading.  They  prevent  many,  and  especially  young  engi- 
neers, from  perceiving  that  classification  is  an  attempt  to  fit  prices 
to  the  character  of  the  material   as  judged  by  its  resistance  to 

removal. 

Classification. 

First  Class. — This  should  include  material  which,  in  its  custo- 
mary natural  condition,  can  be  plowed  by  a  team  of  4  horses,  each 
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Aveighing  1  500  lb.,  with  reasonable  rapidity  for  economical  band-  Mr.  Beckier. 
ling  by  scrapers  or  shovels,  but  does  not  require  the  use  of  picks 
or  bars. 

Second  Class, — This  should  include  earthy  or  mixed  materials, 
those  not  susceptible  to  plowing  under  the  foregoing  test,  and 
boulders,  embedded  in  first-class  material,  between  the  sizes  of  i 
cu.  ft.  and  10  cu.  ft.  Plowing  with  more  than  4  horses,  the  use  of 
picks  and  bars,  and  other  hand  work,  and  drilling  and  blasting  are 
assumed  to  be  some  of  the  methods  of  loosening  this  material. 

Rock, — This  class  should  include  all  rock  in  masses  larger  than 
10  cu-  ft.,  and  gravel  containing  cementing  material  and  requir- 
ing the  methods  used  for  loosening  rock.  Drilling  and  blasting 
are  assumed  ta  be  requisite  for  loosening  and  fracturing  rock 
economically. 

The  foregoing  leaves  the  opportunity  to  introduce  a  "third  class," 
which  might  be  necessary  in  some  localities,  to  make  the  scheme 
more  flexible.  The  price,  with  competitive  bids,  will  fix  the  ques- 
tion of  soft  and  hard  rock.  tJnder  such  a  specification,  the  young 
engineers  in  the  field  will  know  that  rock  is  rock. 

Measurements. 

The  difference  in  volume  between  "end-area"  and  "prismoidal- 
formula"  methods  is  due  to  the  two  pyramids  in  the  slopes  when 
there  is  a  difference  in  end  heights.  The  end-area  method  treats 
the  pyramid  as  a  wedge.  This  difference  in  volume  may  be  found 
as  follows: 

Let  8  =  the  ratio  of  the  base  to  the  height, 
D  =  the  difference  in  the  end  heights, 
L  =  the  length  of  the  prism, 

X=^  the  correction  =  the  end-area  volume  minus  the  pris- 
raoidal  formula  volume. 

SL^  L 

X=  — ,:; —  =  volume  for  both  sides  for  a  level  cross-section, 
u 

m 

Substituting  the  proper  values  for 

S  =  1^  to  1,  1  to  1,  ^  to  1,  and  i  to  1; 

L^LL^LII^LII^L 

then  X  =      .    ,  — ^-,  — 7o~7  "94~9  respectively,  for  these  slopes. 

It  is  seen  that  this  correction  varies  directly  as  the  length  and 
as  the  square  of  the  difference  in  end  height.  It  is  zero  for  any 
height  of  embankment  equal  at  the  two  ends,  and  reduces  to  a  small 
quantity  as  the  slopes  become  steep  in  rock  excavations.  In  earth 
slopes,  short  prisms  make  the  error  small.  The  difference  in  volume 
between  end-area  and  prismoidal  formula,  with  IJ  to  1  slopes,  for 
a  50-ft.  prism,  with  4  ft.  difference  in  height,  is  7.4  cu.  yd.     The 
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Mr.  Beckler.  error  of  one-tenth,  in  the  cross-section  height  for  an  embankment^ 
0  ft.  high  and  with  a  base  of  20  ft.,  is  7.1  cu.  yd.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  slope  stakes,  on  ordinary  ground,  are  accurate  to  within 
one-tenth.  The  natural  surface  of  the  country  is  convex  over  the 
ridges  and  concave  in  the  depressions.  The  contractors  lose  many 
times  the  prismoidal- formula  correction  in  the  convexity  of  exca- 
vations and  the  concavity  of  embankments.  To  be  consistent  in 
applying  the  prismoidal  formula,  the  ground  should  be  planed  or 
leveled  before  cross-sectioning,  and  the  rod  should  be  read  to  hun- 
dredths. There  are  steep  gulches  where  it  is  inconvenient  or  unnec- 
essary to  take  frequent  cross-sections.  The  formula  can  be  applied, 
but  the  methods  used  for  determining  the  middle  area  are  inac- 
curate and  tedious.  It  is  better  to  use  the  end  area,  and  apply  the 
little  formula,  previously  mentioned,  for  a  correction  to  the  volume. 
Since  the  error  is  all  in  the  slope,  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  the 
side  heights.     A  volume  table  for  D  may  be  quickly  prepared. 

Some  specifications  call  for  the  measurement  of  all  work  in 
excavation.  It  seems  to  be  a  better  plan  to  measure  the  embank- 
ment, when  it  is  built  from  side-borrow.  Frequently,  the  pits  are 
not  measured  up  for  months.  They  become  filled  with  mud  and 
water,  and  when  the  quantities  determined  by  pit  measurement 
differ  materially  from  the  cross-section  quantities,  the  engineer 
tries  it  again.  He  is  delayed  in  rendering  his  final  estimate,  by  this 
borrow -pit  figuring,  at  a  time  when  the  contractors  are  impatient, 
and  he  is  needed  for  other  work. 

Overhaul. 

The  question  of  haul  is  one  of  the  most  important  under  con- 
sideration, whatever  plan  is  used,  as  regards  compensation  for  the 
work,  lump  sum,  unclassified,  or  classified  unit  prices.  The  exhibit 
shown  at  the  letting,  on  which  the  compensation  is  based,  cannot  be 
changed,  in  right  of  way,  grade,  alignment,  diversion  channels, 
sidings,  road-crossings,  and  incidental  construction  outside  of  the 
roadbed,  without  affecting  the  question  of  haul  and  the  contractors 
profits.  It  costs  to  move  material,  although  not  always  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  distance  or  volume.  The  character  of  a  piece  of  work 
may  be  so  changed  as  to  require  a  change  of  appliances  for  trans- 
portation at  points  where  the  delivery  of  the  proper  outfit  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  work. 

On  a  "pay-both-ways''  proposition,  some  cuts  aggregating  more 
than  100  000  cu.  yd.  were  to  be  deposited  in  embankment  where  the 
ground  was  unfit  for  borrow.  The  line  was  shifted  laterally  to 
skirt  a  sidohill.  A  borrow-pit  was  made  in  the  place  of  the  origi- 
nal location  from  which  material  was  hauled  to  the  fill,  thereby 
cutting  out  one  price. 
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A  contract  was  made  for  a  line  which  had  been  located  during  Mr.  Beckier. 
dry,  autumn  weather.  The  free  haul  was  1000  ft.  The  profile 
showed  a  wide  right  of  way — secured  for  the  purpose  of  side-bor- 
row— at  all  places  where  hauls  of  considerable  height  were  to  be 
built.  In  the  following  spring  most  of  the  low  places  were  filled 
with  water,  and  remained  so  for  months.  The  contractors  were 
obliged  to  haul  from  the  high  places,  at  scraper  prices,  using  cars 
for  the  work.  The  original  estimates  indicated  60%  side-borrow; 
the  final  estimates  gave  70%  hauled.  A  protest  to  the  engineer 
in  charge  brought  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
matter  ever  came  to  the  attention  of  the  chief  engineer  by  more 
than  casual  mention  by  the  engineer  in  charge. 

A  contract  without  any  haul  price  included  a  section  of  4  miles 
with  a  cut  at  one  end  and  a  long  fill.  In  sub-letting,  this  section 
was  undertaken  at  a  price  greatly  above  the  principal  contractor's 
average  price  for  the  entire  work.  The  chief  engineer  consented,  af- 
terward, to  let  the  sub-contractor  waste  some  30  000  cu.  yd.,  and 
then  made  up  an  estimate  including  both  waste  and  borrow,  there- 
by taking  $2  000  from  the  principal  contractors  and  more  from  the 
railway  company.  These  things  show  that  there  is  indifference  or 
£  failure  to  understand  the  railway  company's  obligation. 

It  is  best  to  have  a  price  for  hauling  all  material  based,  pref- 
erably, on  the  cubic  yard  and  100-ft.  distance.  This  should  apply 
to  all  roadbed  excavation  (no  free  haul),  and  to  all  borrow  hauled 
more  than  200  ft.  If  the  price  for  haul  is  sufficient,  the  minor 
changes  incident  to  construction  do  not  cause  loss.  In  justice  to 
the  contractor,  hauling  should  not  apply  to  extra  work,  which  is 
not  in  evidence  at  the  letting,  when  the  excavations  are  off  the  right 
of  way  and  below  grade. 

The  methods  of  calculating  overhaul  are  quite  varied.  When 
center  of  mass  is  mentioned,  there  is  always  doubt  in  the  writer's 
mind  as  to  his  understanding  of  what  is  meant.  The  lexicographers, 
in  definitions  of  center  of  gravity,  mass,  figure,  volume,  magnitude, 
etc.,  have  made  some  confusion.  Some  engineers  have  shown  sur- 
prise when  told  that  the  point  where  they  add  up  one-half  the 
yardage  in  a  cut  is  not  the  center  of  mass.  The  true  center,  being 
a  product  of  a  unit  by  a  distance,  is  only  the  center  of  figure  in 
TC'gular  solids.  There  is  no  occasion  to  determine  the  center  of 
mass.  Unless  one  wishes  to  go  into  calculus,  it  is  suflBcient  to  use 
the  prisms  extending  from  one  cross -section  to  another  as  units. 
Consider  these  units  to  be  hauled  to  some  selected  point,  as  the 
end  of  the  cut;  ascertain  the  point  in  the  embankment  to  which 
the  same  volume  will  make  the  fill;  determine  the  haul  to  each  of 
the  embankment  cross-sections,  until  the  above  fixed  point  is  reached. 
The  sum  of  the  cut  haul  and  the  fill  haul  gives  the  required  over- 
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Mr.  BecUer.  haul  quantity.  By  this  means,  interpolation  to  iind  how  far  a  g'iven 
unit  in  excavation  will  reach,  in  the  embankment,  is  reduced  to 
the  one  operation  of  determining  the  extreme  limit  of  the  haul. 
Some  mass-diagram  methods  are  inaccurate,  and,  practically,  the 
above  scheme  is  used  for  those  which  are  correct,  permitting  the 
eye  to  assist  and  check  the  mind.  Where  a  borrow  is  overtopped 
by  an  excavation,  the  overhaul  should  apply  to  the  distance  actually 
hauled,  and,  if  the  bank  is  built  up  in  layers,  the  usual  plan  of  plac- 
ing the  nearest  cut  in  the  nearest  fill  is  unfair.  A  strip  of  ground 
is  often  bought  for  borrowing  the  entire  length  of  a  fill,  but,  in  cal- 
culating overhaul,  the  engineer  will  put  the  cut  in  at  one  end  and 
the  borrow  at  the  other. 

SlB-CONTRACTORS. 

If  the  stipulation  prohibiting  sub-contracting  is  to  be  enforced, 
the  engineer  must  let  his  work  in  shorter  pieces.  There  are  no  out- 
fits in  existence  capable  of  handling  some  of  the  larger  pieces  of 
work.  Prices  would  go  soaring,  if  one  contractor  had  to  own  all 
the  outfit.  If  there  are  several  principal  contractors  on  the  same 
line,  there  will  be  continual  squabbles  over  labor,  supplies,  etc.  With 
sub-contractors  acting  as  foremen,  there  is  better  progress  and  work- 
manship, and  more  economical  management.  While  it  is  not  nice 
to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  sub-let,  and  immediately  proceed  to 
cover  a  line  with  foreign  parties,  it  is  possible  that  a  modification 
of  the  stipulation  which  definitely  states  that  sub-contractors  may 
be  employed,  and  that  the  principals  will  be  expected  to  shoulder 
all  the  expenses,  of  whatsoever  nature,  that  the  often-misguided 
"subs"  may  choose  to  incur,  may  be  like  "jumping  from  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire."    It  is  better  to  "let  silence  give  consent." 

Insurance. 

Sometimes  the  clauses  relating  to  the  protection  of  the  railway 
company  are  worded  in  a  way  to  touch  the  sensibilities  of  a  self- 
respecting  man.  Except  for  the  fact  that  the  work  is  more  hazard- 
ous, there  is  no  occasion  for  greater  restrictions  than  in  the  pur- 
chase of  material  and  equipment.  On  account  of  the  hazard,  it  is 
doubtless  beat  that  the  railway  company  insists  that  accounts  shall 
be  properly  kept.  The  inspection  of  the  books  and  pay-rolls,  and 
the  assumption  of  management  of  the  contractor's  forces,  are  not 
the  company's  business  until  there  is  evidence  of  incompetence 
and  probable  failure. 

Delays. 

Contractors  are  entitled  to  compensation  for  delays  occasioned 
by  the  other  party.     Extension  of  time  does  not  pay  for  feed  and 
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idle  labor.     The  claim  for  delays  ought  to  be  made  promptly,  and  Mr.  Beckier. 

its  merits  determined  immediately  by  a  competent  person.  A  tender 

was  once  made  for  a  piece  of  work  on  which  the  contractor  was  to 

load  cars  to  be  hauled  away  by  the  railway  company.    The  bidders 

proposed  having  a  timekeeper,  employed  by  the  company,  to  record 

idle  time  after  any  15  min.  delay  for  cars,  and  payment  was  to  be 

made  for  the  time  less  the  15  min.    The  bid  was  rejected,  because, 

as  the  chief  engineer  said,  it  left  a  chance  for  dispute.    The  object 

was  to  avoid  dispute.     The  party  who  took  the  contract,  without 

such  provision,  afterward  told  the  writer  that  he  had  lost  money 

because  of  the  delays. 

The  Chief  Engineer  as  Umpire. 

There  is  some  probability  of  the  chief  engineer  being  biased  in 
his  opinions,  on  account  of  estimated  cost  and  pressure  by  the 
management.  There  iqi  greater  probability  of  the  contractor  as- 
suming this  to  be  the  case,  because  the  engineer  is  an  employee 
of  the  other  party.  This  opinion  is  more  likely  to  be  the  fact,  as 
regards  the  subordinate  engineers.  It  is  quite  likely  that  many 
chief  engineers  would  like  to  have  the  duty  of  being  umpire  taken 
from  them.  It  would  be  well  to  have  every  contract  state  that  some 
engineer,  not  an  employee  of  either  party,  shall  be  the  umpire  to 
decide  all  questions  pertaining  to  changes  made  during  the  progress 
of  the  work,  or  to  adjust  all  claims  of  contractors  for  extra  compen- 
sation. The  compensation  for  the  service  of  umpire  should  be  borne 
equally  by  the  parties.  The  chief  engineer  is  frequently  prevented 
from  making  changes  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  feeling 
of  the  contractors,  and,  if  it  were  known  that  an  umpire  was  agi*eed 
upon  to  settle  any  question  of  compensation,  the  engineer  would 
be  less  troubled  in  arranging  for  work  introduced  by  unforeseen  dif- 
ficulties. It  is  best  that  much  of  the  extra  work  not  provided  for 
in  the  contract  at  unit  prices,  or  work  not  plainly  indicated  in  the 
beginning,  should  be  done  at  cost,  with  a  percentage  for  the  use  of 
tools  and  superintendence.  Such  bills  should  not  be  juggled  into 
yardage,  especially  when  the  work  is  done  by  a  sub-contractor.  His 
price  is  not  that  of  the  principal,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  full 
amount  of  his  bill. 

Some  of  the  objectionable  features  of  contracts,  from  the  con- 
tractor's point  of  view,  have  been  inserted  by  the  attorneys  directly 
in  the  employ  of  the  railway  company,  who  have  been  told  to  draw 
up  something  binding.  The  contractor  is  surely  at  fault  for  sign- 
ing an  agreement  containing  conditions  which  are  humiliating^ 
or  which  are  too  one-sided.  Such  matters  can  be  made  satisfactory 
before  the  papers  are  signed.  It  would  be  well  to  have  the  railway 
contract   forms   of   agreement   and  specifications   revised,   like   the 
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Mr.  Beckier-  American  protective  tariff,  by  its  friends,  that  is,  engineers  and 
engineering  contractors;  and  a  committee  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  is  the  proper  vehicle  to  use  in  making  this  needed 
reform. 

Mr.  Bouton.  Harold  Bouton,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  scope 
of  this  interesting  and  important  paper  is  too  great  for  a  thorough 
discussion  by  the  writer.  Many  of  the  questions  raised  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  contracts  as  well  as  the  facta.  Many  of  the 
evils  and  defects  of  which  the  author  complains,  however,  are  only 
unfair,  though  a  number  are  illegal;  but  whether  unfair  or  illegal, 
they  are  expensive  to  the  employer,  as  the  author  i)oints  out.  As 
long  as  contractors  must  take  contracts  as  they  find  them,  and 
as  long  as  competent  parties  are  allowed  to  contract  to  do  anything 
not  illegal  or  against  public  policy,  until  then  will  contractors,  who 
are  alive  to  their  interests,  rely  on  ambiguous  clauses  and  engineers' 
interpretations  thereof  to  relieve  them;  and  they  will  liquidate 
their  damages  by  resort  to  a  court,  or  insure  against  such  dam- 
ages by  a  high  price,  or  both.  Contractors  who  do  not  bid  high 
under  such  conditions  are,  as  Mr.  Dennis  says:  "not  the  most 
reliable,  but  the  most  optimistic." 

The  writer  is  familiar  with  the  subject,  and,  having  considered 
it  from  several  points  of  vie>^,  the  causes  of  the  defects  in  the 
present  system,  seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  two  general  classes, 

which  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  this  paper: 

« 

1. — Insufficient  or  unreliable  data  for  the  inspection  of  bid- 
ders, and  by  which  they  are  to  be  bound; 

2. — ^Lack  of  definition  and  limitation  of  the  province  of  the 
engineer  in  drafting  the  specification  and  the  contract 

Economic  reasons  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  prompt  every 
competent  engineer  to  make  the  circumstances  and  conditions  af- 
fecting each  contract  as  certain  as  possible  for  the  inspection  of 
the  bidder;  at  least,  when  these  have  been,  or  can  be,  made  reason- 
ably certain.  Lack  of  time  or  funds  is  the  excuse  usually  given, 
but  the  time  devoted  by  the  average  engineer  to  drafting  the  con- 
tract in  supposed  legal  form  will  generally  refute  this,  and  the 
same  time  spent  in  intelligent  investigation  and  collection  of  data 
would  render  unnecessary  the  usual  attempt  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility for  not  having  done  so;  and  the  first  cost  of  precision  will 
'bear  favorable  comparison  with  the  final  cost  of  uncertainty. 

As  Mr.  Dennis  says,  general  clauses  are  a  confession  of  weak- 
ness. Precise,  clear  statements  need  no  definition  or  protection. 
Ambiguous  and  uncertain  clauses,  inserted  to  avoid  the  legal  con- 
sequences of  uncertainty  or  worse,  need  definition,  and  usually 
get  it,  at  the  expense  of  the  employer. 
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There  is  a  reason  for  the  insertion  of  these  clauses  which,  un-  Mr.  Bouton. 
fortunately,  often  controls.  It  arises  from  a  desire  to  confirm  a 
preliminary  estimate  of  the  project,  made  on  a  superficial  survey 
of  the  location,  facts  and  circumstances,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
''average  price  of  similar  work,"  at  a  time  when  the  authorization 
for  the  work  depends  on  the  estimate. 

Improvement  can  hardly  be  expected  until  the  fundamental 
differences  and  essentials  of  cost  and  price  are  more  generally 
recognized  and  satisfied. 

Limitation  of  the  province  of  the  engineer  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  topic  of  discussion  suggested  by  this  paper,  particularly 
because  of  its  very  declared  purpose  and  its  title. 

Of  all  defects  in  the  present  system,  the  usual  method  of 
drafting  contracts  and  specifications  is  the  most  glaring  and  the  ' 
most  productive  of  litigation.  With  insufficient  or  withheld  data 
ps  a  foundation,  a  scrap-book  structure  is  erected  from  other  speci- 
fications and  contracts,  themselves  seldom  original,  which  have  been 
drawn  to  satisfy  work  of  a  different  character,  or  at  least  affected  by 
radically  different  circumstances  and  conditions,  and  in  another 
section  of  the  country;  and  great  effort  is  made  to  satisfy  legal  as 
well  as  engineering  requirements. 

This  fault,  no  doubt,  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the  techni- 
cal knowledge  necessary  to  draft  a  contract  and  specification  is 
usually  beyond  the  province  of  the  lawyer,  as  it  varies  with  and  in 
each  contract;  but  the  fundamental  essentials  of  the  law  of  con- 
tracts, necessary  to  make  it  binding  upon  the  parties  thereto,  are 
generally  constant.  The  error  results  from  not  segregating  the 
matters  of  fact  from  those  of  the  law.  The  engineer  and  em- 
ployer should  agree  on  the  facts,  and  separate  the  technical  from 
the  general.  The  technical  will  vary  with  each  contract.  The 
general  facts  will  be  more  constant,  but  will  also  vary  to  some 
extent.  It  is  feasible,  however,  to  compile  a  schedule  of  general 
facts  incidental  to  the  average  engineering  contract  and  place  it 
in  the  possession  of  every  engineer,  so  that  a  choice  of  these  may 
be  made  for  each  new  contract,  with  the  addition  of  any  other 
facts  which  the  circumstances  may  suggest.  When  selected  by 
engineer  and  employer,  they  should  be  referred  to  one  who  is 
qualified  to  draft  them  in  legal  form;  but  to  go  further  than  to 
standardize  the  facts  of  general  clauses  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take. 

There  remains  that  portion  of  the  contract  which  engineers 
should  not  try  to  draft,  and  that  is  the  purely  legal  part  wherein 
is  recited  and  defined  the  parties,  general  subject  matter,  and  con- 
sideration. The  effect  of  a  standard  form  of  agreement,  even  if 
this   were   made   with   legal   assistance,    would   be   disastrous,   for 
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Mr.  Bouton.  many  would  assume  its  infallibility.  Such  a  standard  form 
would  not  satisfy  even  all  railroad  contracts,  and  if  insertions  or 
other  changes  were  made  by  a  person  not  conversant  with  the  funda- 
mental essentials  of  a  contract,  the  result  would  be  very  dangerous 
and  unfortunate.  A  knowledge  of  the  law  of  contracts  is  a  de- 
sirable qualification  in  every  engineer;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
drafting  contracts,  but  that  he  may  understand  the  importance  of 
clear,  concise  and  exact  terms,  and  avoid  the  use  of  clausea  so 
general  as  to  seem  to  be  designed  to  permit  the  engineer  to  avoid 
any  consequence  of  his  own  neglect  or  error. 

The  interest  and  discussion,  when  these  questions  arise,  show 
that  the  study  of  legal  principles  is  taking  the  place  it  should  in 
an  engineering  education.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  attempt  the 
legal  without  a  knowledge  of  the  successive  relations  in  a  con- 
tract, namely:  Formation,  Operation,  Interpretation,  and  Dis- 
charge. Further,  there  is  no  contract  unless  the  following  five 
essentials  of  Formation  are  present  and  are  satisfied: 

1. — Offer  and  Acceptance. 

2. — form  and  Consideration. 

3. — Capacity  of  Parties. 

4. — ^Reality  of  Consent  (Mutuality). 

6. — Legality  of  Object. 

An  admirable  discussion  of  these  questions  may  be  found  in 
the  paper*  by  Albert  J.  Himes,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  but  a  brief 
reference  to  each  of  the  contract  relations  may  be  excused  because 
of  their  extreme  importance. 

Formation, — This  corresponds  to  the  Proposition  and  Execu- 
tion of  the  contract,  and  is  written  evidence  of  the  limits  to  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties.  Its  successive  requirements 
are: 

I. — That  the  acceptance  must  be  in  the  precise  terms  of 

the  offer,  and  unconditional; 
n. — That  written  form  is  necessary,   and  the  considera- 
tion real,  though  not  necessarily  adequate; 
III. — That  the  parties  must  be  not  only  legally  and  men- 
tally  capable,   but   acting  within   their   authority,   if 
representatives ; 
IV. — That,  for  mutuality,  the  minds  of  the  parties  must 
have  really  met  on  the  same  subject-mattor ; 
V. — That  while  legality  may  seem  self-evident,  regulations 
or  ordinances,  charters,  statutory  and  other  law,  un- 
known and  unsuspected  by  an  engineer,  may  result  in 
the  illegality  of  the  contract. 

•  Transactiofu^  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  LVI,  p.  101. 
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Operation, — Operation,     corresponding    to     Performance,     tests  Bir.  Bouion. 
the  limits  of  the  rights,  liabilities  and  relations  of  the  parties  and  of 
the  subject-matter;  including  the  very  important  ones  of  sub-con- 
tracting, sureties  and  bankruptcy. 

Interpretation. — Interpretation  means  definition,  and  is  regu- 
lated by  the  intent  of  the  parties,  as  shown  by  the  written  instru- 
ment and  the  surrounding  circumstances;  but,  while  parol  evidence 
may  explain,  it  cannot  vary  or  modify  the  written  terms. 

Discharge, — Discharge  or  Termination  may  take  place  by 
waiver,  substituted  agreement,  substantial  performance,  breach, 
impossibility  of  performance,  and  by  operation  of  law. 

The  important  question  of  classification,  to  which  the  author 
devotes  much  of  his  paper,  deserves  consideration. 

The  classifications,  "Earth,"  "Loose  or  Soft  Rock,"  "Solid  or 
Hard  Rock,"  as  the  author  says,  seem  to  be  founded  on  a  desire  to 
isolate  in  each  of  these  classes  those  materials  for  which  the  unit 
cost  of  handling  is  approximately  the  same.  The  author  then 
proceeds  to  make  his  suggested  improvements  on  a  similar  basis, 
though  the  paper,  in  its  analysis,  shows  that  while  the  factors  of 
cost  and  price  include  that  consideration,  others  are  quite  as  im- 
portant if  noi;  controlling.  There  seems  to  be  another  d*eason  for 
the  present  system  of  classification.  It  is  that  of  uncertainty  and 
a  desire  to  limit  to  some  class,  materials  for  which  the  engineer 
feels  unable  to  estimate  the  cost;  for  example,  "quicksand,"  in  the 
"Earth"  class. 

Believing  that  the  system  is  fundamentally  wrong,  the 
writer  cannot  agree  that  the  author's  suggestions  are  an  im- 
provement. Also,  it  does  not  appear  to  him  that  the  suggestions 
for  determining  the  class  will  work  satisfactorily  in  practice,  or 
lessen  the  usual  friction  and  differences  of  opinion.  The  author's 
suggested  classification  is,  indeed,  on  a  basis  of  loading  condition, 
and  approaches  closely  the  true  economic  relation;  but  his  method 
of  ascertaining  this  condition  would  seem  to  accomplish  nothing 
more  than  could  be  done  by  tests  more  scientific  in  principle  and 
quite  as  practicable.  Teams  and  plows  do  not  seem  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  present  rigid  tests  for  many  materials.  "Horse  power"  is 
no  longer  recognized  as  a  measure  of  the  working  force  of  an 
average  horse;  and  how  much  less  will  "two  men  working  to  keep 
one  man  busy"  measure  a  constant  standard  of  work,  when  so  much 
depends  on  their  strength,  temperament,  inclination  and  other 
characteristics?  Nor  is  there  any  accurate  measure  of  the  power 
of  explosives  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  materials.  Should  there 
not  be  as  fair  and  exact  tests  and  definitions  of  materials  for  de- 
struction furnished  by  the  employer,  as  of  materials  required  of  the 
contractor    for    construction?      Any    improvement    should    provide 
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Mr.  Bouton.  more  definite  information  for  the  bidder,  lessen  the  ambiguity  as  to 
what  price  will  be  paid,  and  thereby  lower  the  price. 

The  present  system  of  postponing  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of 
all  excavation  materials,  until  after  the  execution  of  the  contract,, 
induces  honest  differences  of  opinion  which  tend  to  weaken  the 
mutuality;  and  it  is  because  Mr.  Dennis  proposes  to  continue  what 
seems  to  be  a  fundamental  defect,  that  the  writer  disapproves  of  his 
recommendations,  even  if  his  criteria  are  practicable. 

A  responsible  contractor,  whatever  the  classification  specified, 
endeavors  to  determine  exactly  the  quality,  quantity,  location  and 
disposition  of  the  material,  and  then,  according  to  his  resources,  ex- 
perience, and  the  specified  and  other  conditions,  he  will  add  to  his 
estimated  cost  an  amount  which  he  hopes  will  include  a  profit.  He 
looks  for  cause  first  and  at  effect  next;  but  the  engineer  asks  for 
bids  on  effect  first,  and  ascertains  and  defines  cause  later.  The 
contractor's  time  to  investigate  is  usually  short,  and  if  the  data 
provided  by  the  engineer  are  insufficient  or  unreliable,  and  his  own 
examination  is  unsatisfactory,  the  uncertainty  is  paid  for  in  the 
price.  The  price  of  the  usual  class  is  not  even  an  average  of 
quality,  though  the  materials  are  reasonably  ascertained,  for  the 
party  who.  pays  does  not  determine  their  quality  at  the  time  the 
contract  is  executed;  and,  instead  of  paying  a  definite  price  for 
definite  materials,  the  employer  more  often  pays  a  price  safe  to  bid, 
on  what  may  prove  to  be  a  group  of  unlike  materials,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  which  the  engineer  will  ascertain  and  determine  after 
the  price  is  made. 

Rock  formations,  for  which  the  usual  classification  strives  to  pro- 
duce a  lower  price,  might  be  said  to  be  confined  to  very  definite  kinds 
of  deposits,  generally  speaking,  stratified  rock  and  those  which  are 
imperfect  because  they  are  in  process  of  formation  or  disintegration. 
The  railroad  classification  clauses  quoted  by  the  author  refer — by 
name  and  character  of  deposit — to  well-known  materials,  as  criteria 
of  the  very  quality  they  attempt  otherwise  to  define  in  the  same 
clause,  and  thus  show  the  futility  of  trying  to  classify  quality.  If 
a  material  is  named,  its  quality  is  at  once  apparent  to  a  person  of 
average  intelligence. 

Geology  provides  a  classification  that  is  standard  throughout 
the  world  and  satisfies  every  requirement  of  practicability,  exact- 
ness and  inflexibility.  The  names  given  to  individual  rocks  arid 
deposits  of  Nature  are  so  invariable  that  their  physical,  if  not  their 
chemical  and  mineralogical,  characteristics  are  known  to  most 
parties  likely  to  be  interested,  and  further  information  regarding 
them  can  be  readily  obtained. 

With  this  as  a  natural,  scientific  and  established  basis,  and  also 
the  very  one  by  which  the  contractor  consciously  or  unconsciously 
determines  costs,  the  writer,  without  assuming  to  tabulate  all  the 
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materials  that  should  be  found  in  each  class,  proposes  the  following  Mr.  Bouton. 
scheme  of  classification: 

Soil. — Soil  shall  be  rock  or  like  material,  the  particles  of  which 
are  not  cemented  together,  but  are  in  a  granulated  or  powdered 
condition  when  dry;  and  shall  include  material,  wet  or  dry,  as 
found  in  its  natural  state.  The  various  soils  shall  include  sand, 
earth,  clay,  gravel,  muck,  gumbo,  quicksand,  and  others  that  satisfy 
the  definition  in  this  clause. 

Indeterminaie. — Materials  in  the  indeterminate  class  shall  be 
rock,  or  like  material  in  process  of  formation  or  deterioration,  the 
constituent  particles  of  which  are  sufficiently  cemented  together  to 
support  their  own  weight  without  breaking  or  cracking  either  when 
dry  or  wet;  also,  rock  of  any  kind  found  in  masses  exceeding  1 
cu.  ft.,  but  not  exceeding  J  cu.  yd.,  in  volume,  as  a  result  of  fracture 
or  any  other  natural  cause.  The  materials  in  this  class  shall  include 
indurated  clay,  cemented  gravel,  hardpan,  weathered,  decayed  or 
otherwise  deteriorated  rock,  boulders  or  fractured  rock  not  exceed- 
ing J  cu.  yd.  in  volume,  and  others  satisfying  the  definition  in  this 
clause. 

Rock. — Rock  shall  be  mineral  masses  composed  of  materials,  the 
particles  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  cohesion,  as  usually  de- 
termined geologically  for  its  kind,  and  not  yet.  deteriorated  to  any 
appreciable  depth  from  any  given  natural  exposed  face.  They 
shall  be  classified  generally  as  follows,  for  masses  exceeding  }  cu. 
yd.  in  volume: 

I. — Of  physical  character  similar  to  that  of  deposits  known 
geologically  as  aqueous,  including  shale,  slate,  sandstone,  lime- 
stone, etc. 

11. — Of  physical  character  similar  to  that  of  deposits  known 
geologically  as  metamorphic  and  igneous,  including  trap,  granite, 
gneiss,  syenite,  marble,  mica-schist,  and  some  sandstone,  etc. 

Extraordinary. — Extraordinary  shall  be  special  work  of  any 
character  to  be  defined  as  occasion  arises,  before  letting  the  con- 
tract if  possible,  and  paid  for  on  a  basis  regulated  by  the  circum- 
stances.    For  example : 

Foundation. — The  foundation  shall  be  of  a  character  preliminary 
and  consequent  to  the  placing  and  location  of  permanent  work  and 
materials  below  or  above  the  average  water  level  of  the  site,  and 
shall  include  all  false-work,  materials,  labor,  and  the  use  of  plant 
and  appurtenances  that  the  contractor  deems  necessary,  provides 
and  uses,  for  successfully  completing  and  maintaining  the  condi- 
tions of  preparation  and  location  of  permanent  work  built  and  left 
as  finished  at  the  particular  site  in  question.  Foundations  shall  be 
classified  as: 

(a)  Dry — Above  water  level; 
(h)  Wet — ^Below  water  level. 
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Mr.  Bouton.        On  this  basis,  a  schedule  should  be  formed  from  the  country 
rocks  and  soils  expected  or  likely  to  be  found  at  the  location.    If 
the  rocks  and  soils  are  of  unusual  character,  the  schedule  should 
include   a  reference   to  materials   usually   found   elsewhere,   as  a 
basis  of  comparison.    Under  the  general  heads  just  given,  each  ma- 
terial should  be  mentioned  by  name  in  its  proper  place,  and  a  bid 
should  be  asked  for  each  separate  item  scheduled.    For  each  or  any 
material  which  may  be  found  in  course  of  excavation,  but  which  is 
not  expected,  or  is  of  doubtful  quality,  it  should  be  specified  that  it 
shall  be  placed  in  one  of  the  general  classes  and  be  paid  for  at  the 
price  bid  for  the  material  or  rock  which  it  most  nearly  resembles. 
It  should  be  specified  that  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  submitting 
standard  samples  to  a  third  competent  party  for  such  classification, 
or,  if  necessary,  by  tests  of  the  same  general  character  as  those  now 
provided  for  natural  and  artificial  rock,  stone  and  materials  used 
in  construction  as  building  stone,  sand,  cement,  concrete,  brick  and 
the  like.     The  standard  tests  might  include  and  provide  for  a  selec- 
tion of  the  following  for  each  material  or  rock:     Heat,  absorption, 
specific  gravity,  fracture,  attrition,  tension,,  compression,  cohesion, 
adhesion,  formation  and  other  physical,  chemical  and  mineralogical 
attributes. 

The  test  of  heat,  absorption,  compression  and  tension  would  be 
likely  to  remove  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether  any  material — 
such  as  hardpan — should  be  classed  as  "Soil,"  "Intermediate,"  or 
"Rock." 

It  might  be  advantageous,  in  many  instances,  to  use  Class  1, 
Class  2,  etc.,  or  Class  A,  Class  B,  etc.,  as  alternative  headings  for 
those  given  in  the  suggested  classification  herein;  but,  whenever 
the  present  general  practice  of  classification  is  used,  classification 
by  numbers  or  by  letters  is  far  preferable  to  the  terms  "Earth," 
'T:.oose  or  Soft  Rock,"  ^nd  "Solid  or  Hard  Rock."  The  latter 
terms,  almost  invariably,  designate  a  classification  including  ma- 
terials distinctly  different,  and  the  continued  use  of  such  terms  is 
certain  to  perpetuate  the  past  and  present  difficulties  of  interpre- 
tation. 

Rigidity  is  not  suggested,  and  modification  will  be  necessary  in 
each  particular  instance;  but  the  advantage  of  a  certain,  estab- 
lished, reasonable  custom,  in  the  rules  of  evidence,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

How  far  this  or  a  similar  classification  may  have  been  advo- 
cated, or  adopted  and  rejected  as  impracticable,  in  the  past,  the 
writer  is  unaware,  but  will  be  pleased  to  learn. 

Mr.  wa^er.  Samuel  Tobias  Wagner,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The 
writer  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  an  unclassified  price  for  excava- 
tion, under  most  conditions  of  a  general  character,  and  more  par- 
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ticularly  where  municipal  work  is  concerned,  or  where  a  munici-  Mr.  Wa^rner 
pality  is  interested  in  the  contract.  Where  such  price  is  unclassi- 
fied, he  considers  that  the  contractor  is  entitled  to  all  the  data  which 
can  reasonably  be  obtained  by  the  engineer.  General  plans  show- 
ing the  roads,  railroads,  and  means  of  access  to  the  work,  and 
profiles  showing  the  cuts  and  fills,  and  the  approximate  distribu- 
tion of  the  material,  should  be  given.  Water-jet  borings  should 
also  be  made  at  reasonable  intervals.  While  borings  of  this  class, 
as  a  rule,  are  very  unsatisfactory  for  showing  the  character  of  the 
rock  formation,  they  can  be  used  to  show  a  reasonable  line  of 
demarcation  between  earth  and  rock,  and  thus  furnish  a  basis  by 
which  the  contractor,  in  making  up  his  bid,  can  determine  the 
relative  proportions  of  each. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  a  large  piece  of  municipal  work  exe- 
cuted under  his  charge,  involving  about  1  000  000  cu.  yd.  of  exca- 
vation, on  which  an  unclassified  price  was  used,  and  on  which 
frequent  water-jet  borings  were  made.  As  the  work  progressed, 
the  borings  were  found  to  show,  almost  invariably,  the  approxi- 
mate line  of  the  rock,  and  the  contractor  was  able  to  make  a  price 
which  was  equitable  to  both  parties. 

The  compilation  of  the  practice  on  different  railroads,  made  by 
the  author,  is  interesting  and  startling  in  the  differences  shown  in 
the  specifications  for  the  classification.  On  the  road  with  which 
the  writer  is  connected  (The  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Eailway), 
the  practice  varies.  When  classified,  the  following  specification 
is  used: 

"Excavations  shall  be  classified  under  the  following  heads: 
Solid  Kock,  Loose  Rock,  Earth,  and  Excavations  in  Water. 

"Solid  rock  shall  include  all  rock  found  in  ledges  and  in  de- 
tached masses,  exceeding  1  cu.  yd.  each,  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Chief  Engineer,  may  best  be  removed  by  blasting. 

'H^oose  rock  shall  include  all  kinds  of  shale,  soapstone  and 
other  rock  which  can  be  removed  by  pick  and  bar,  and  is  soft  and 
loose  enough  to  be  removed  without  blasting,  although  blasting 
may  occasionally  be  resorted  to:  also  detached  stones  of  less  than 
1  cu.  yd.  and  more  than  1  cu.  ft. 

"Earth  shall  include  all  materials  of  an  earthy  nature,  of  what- 
ever name  and  character,  not  unquestionable  rock,  as  above  de- 
fined. 

"Excavations  in  water  shall  apply  to  foundation  pits  under 
water,  and  deepening  of  channels  in  running  water:  it  shall  in- 
clude drainage,  bailing,  pumping  and  all  materials  and  labor  con- 
nected with  such  excavations:  also  the  necessary  dressing  of  rock 
for  the  base  course  of  masonry.  The  materials  removed  from  ex- 
cavations in  water  shall  be  classified  and  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  materials  removed  from  other  classes  of  excavations, 
viz,,  as  solid  rock,  loose  rock  and  earth." 
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Mr.  Wagner.  The  writer  fears  that  the  classification  proposed  by  the  author 
will  be  very  difficult  to  apply  practically,  and  will  not  simplify 
the  question. 

One  trouble  with  classified  work  is  the  difficulty  in  verifying 
the  actual  conditions  if  a  dispute  arises  after  the  work  is  doneu 
This  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  the  engineer  and  con- 
tractor taking  up  and  settling  on  the  ground  from  day  to  day 
such  questions,  and  not  waiting  until  the  progress  of  the  work 
has  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  actual  conditions. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  include,  in  any  price  bid  by  the  con- 
tractor, anything  more  than  the  actual  items  which  are  distinctly 
appurtenant  thereto,  unless  the  specifications  can  indicate  pre- 
cisely what  is  to  be  included.  Even  then,  in  most  cases,  it  is  better 
to  have  in  the  proposal  special  items  for  the  extra  work.  Nothing 
is  more  unfair  than  to  ask  a  contractor  to  do  something  which 
cannot  be  distinctly  shown  on  the  drawings  or  specified  in  advance. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  in  extra  work — that  is,  force-account 
work — ^where  it  can  be  avoided,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  the  only 
fair  method  to  be  pursued.  In  such  cases  it  would  seem  to  be 
wise  to  have,  in  the  proposal,  prices  agreed  upon  to  be  paid  for  the 
several  classes  of  labor,  and  if  the  quantities  are  checked  daily  by 
the  engineer  and  contractor  it  is  certainly  an  equitable  method  of 
procedure,  and  open  to  no  serious  objection.  In  such  cases  it 
should  be  understood  that  such  prices  include  a  necessary  per- 
centage for  the  use  of  ordinary  tools,  cost  of  superintendence,  and 
profit. 

The  writer  thoroughly  agrees  with  the  author  that  nothing 
should  be  asked  in  a  specification  which  is  not  practicable  in  the 
work.  Such  clauses  should  be  omitted  by  all  means.  Many  clauses 
of  this  kind  creep  into  specifications  because  they  have  been  in 
previous  ones,  and  their  presence  is  due  to  the  shears  and  paste 
pot  more  than  to  anything  else. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  much  work  has  to  be  put  under  con- 
tract without  the  preparation  of  thoroughly  digested  plans  and 
detailed  specifications,  but  conditions  often  require  such  work  to 
be  done.  Often,  too,  the  right  of  way  in  certain  localities  cannot 
be  obtained  before  the  work  is  put  under  contract.  In  such  cases, 
the  responsibility  of  the  engineer,  in  determining  the  equity  be- 
tween his  employer  and  the  contractor,  is  very  great*  There  are 
few  engineers  who  would  not  rather  wait  until  these  points  are 
cleared  up  before  asking  for  bids,  but  too  often  the  conditions 
will  not  allow  it 

Some  specifications  require  the  contractor  to  be  responsible 
for  any  damage  which  may  occur  to  property,  etc.,  during  the 
progress  of  the  work.     This  clause   has  interested  the  writer  for 
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many  years.     His  experience  has  been  that,  no  matter  how  the  Mr.  Wagner. 

contract  be  worded,  so  as  to  make  the  contractor  responsible,  the 

courts  will  not  hold  him  so  if  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has  carried 

on  his  work  in  the  usual  manner  in  which  such  work  is  carried 

on  by  a  good  and  successful  contractor.     It  is  necessary  to  prove 

n^ligence  in  order  to  hold  him,  and  such  proof  is  not  easy.    The 

writer  is  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  it  is  better  to  omit  such 

clauses,   direct  the   contractor  how  to   proceed  in  detail  in   cases 

requiring  care,  and  take  the  responsibility,    than    to    retain    the 

clause  and  have  the  contractor  add  a  contingent  item  when  making 

his  bid  in  order  to  cover  imaginary  cases  which  may  never  occur. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  .the  preparation  of  a  paper 
so  rich  in  problems  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  discussion  will  be  fruitful  in  clearing  up  many 
points  upon  which  an  improvement  can  undoubtedly  be  made. 
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forwarded  to  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  final  publication. 


CHARLES  HUMPHREYS,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.* 


Died  November  18th,  1906. 


Charles  Humphreys  was  bom  on  May  2d,  1853,  in  Lowell, 
Massachm  setts,  where  his  father,  Joshua,  though  still  in  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States,  but  on  leave  of  absence,  was  in  charge  of 
the  Middlesex  Mills  of  that  town.  His  mother  was  Miss  Margaret 
Chandler,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  His  father  entered  the  United 
States  Navy  as  a  Midshipman  in  1829,  being  third  in  his  claas. 
In  the  War  with  Mexico  he  served  with  credit  in  the  fleet  before 
Vera  Cruz,  and  did  other  valuable  duty,  on  surveys,  etc.  He  re- 
signed from  the  Navy  in  1853,  and  was  engaged  in  civil  pursuits 
until  the  War  between  the  States  began.  He  then  entered  the 
service  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Joshua  Humphreys  died  in 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  in  November,  1873,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Charles  Humphreys  came  from  Wales  as 
early  as  1682  and  settled  at  Haverford,  Clinton  County,  now  Dela- 
ware County,  Pennsylvania,  near  Philadelphia.  His  great  grand- 
father, Joshua,  was  in  the  military  service  at  the  battle  of  Trenton, 
and  thereafter  until  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Bevolution.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia.  This 
Joshua  was  one  of  a  group  of  famous  builders  of  that  period;  and, 
in  1792,  when  the  navy  had  become  a  matter  of  general  interest, 
he  ventured  to  send  letters,  giving  his  views  of  the  needs  of  the 
situation,  to  Robert  Morris  and  to  General  Knox,  then  Secretaiy 
of  War  and  Navy.  In  these  suggestions  are  already  to  be  disoemed 
the  principal  elements  in  American  success  in  ship  building — 
originality  and  adaptation  to  our  own  circumstances.  Humphreys 
claimed  that  as  the  number  of  our  vessels  would  necessarily  be 
inferior  to  that  of  the  European  navies,  ours  must  be  light  enoufi^ 
and  fast-sailing  enough  either  to  decline  a  battle  or  accept  it  at 
will;  and  yet,  if  our  vessels  should  enter  a  battle,  they  must  be 
equal  in  fighting  abilities,  vessel  for  vessel,  to  any  vessel  of  any 
size.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  make  the  vessels  larger  and  longer, 
and  yet  lower,  than  the  existing  type.  The  same  number  of  guns 
could  then  be  placed  on  one  «deck  as  had  previously  been  placed  on 
two,  and,  either  in  heavy  winds  or  in  light,  they  could  outsail  exist- 
ing European  ships,  could  easily  overcome  those  of  the  same  rate, 
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and  meet  on  equal  terms  those  of  a  higher  rate.  His  suggestions 
were  accepted,  and  when  Congress  ordered  the  huilding  of  six  ships 
of  war,  Humphreys  was  instructed  to  prepare  the  models  for  them. 
He  did  so,  and  the  six  vessels,  Chesapeake,  Constellation,  Constitu- 
tion, President,  Congress,  and  United  States,  were  built  at  various 
places  on  his  model,  the  last  in  his  own  shipyard  at  Southwark, 
Philadelphia.  The  ship-of-the-line,  Philadelphia,  launched  in  1799, 
was  also  built  by  Humphreys  at  his  own  yard.  The  work  done  by 
these  vessels  fully  justified  the  ideas  of  their  builder.  Their  model 
exerted  a  very  great  influence,  not  only  on  our  own  subsequent 
navy,  but  on  that  of  England  and  other  countries  as  well. 

Charles,  the  brother  of  Joshua,  was  an  active  and  influential 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  1774  to  1776. 

Samuel  Humphreys,  the  son  of  Joshua,  was  brought  up  in  the 
shipyard,  taking  charge  of  the  business  in  1808,  being  appointed 
constructor  ^or  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  in  1813,  and  Chief 
Naval  Constructor  of  the  United  States  in  1826,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  his  death,  in  1846,  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.  He  was  the 
builder  of  the  steam  frigate,  Mississippi,  Perry's  flagship  in  the 
Mexican  War  and  in  his  expedition  to  Japan.  Great  pecuniary 
and  other  inducements  were  offered  to  him  to  enter  the  service  of 
Russia,  but  he  preferred  to  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  his 
native  land. 

Major  General  Andrew  A.  Humphreys,  uncle  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  after  being  graduated  at  West  Point,  served  in  the 
Indian  War  in  Florida,  and  won  great  distinction  as  a  member  of 
the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army, 
especially  for  his  studies  and  writings  on  the  'rHydraulics  of  the 
Mississippi  River,"  and  the  surveys  for  the  locations  of  the  trans- 
continental railways.  In  the  War  between  the  States  he  was  gallant 
and  prominent  as  Chief  of  Staff  and  as  a  Corps  Commander  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  After  that  War  he  became  Chief  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army. 

The  career  of  Charles  Humphreys  was  cut  short  by  death  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  November  18th,  1906.  His  health  had  failed 
for  several  years.  His  disease  was  incurable  by  medicine,  and  an 
operation  would  have  been  fatal.  His  last  illness  was  tedious,  but 
he  was  comforted  by  the  devoted  attentions  of  his  wife  and  children, 
and  bore  his  suffering  with  the  fortitude  of  a  brave  man  and  the 
patience  and  resignation  of  a  sincere  Christian. 

He  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, in  a  subordinate  position,  and  did  not  have  the  advantage 
of  a  technical,  collegiate  education;  but  his  natural  ability,  his 
strict  and  faithful  attention  to  every  detail  of  duty,  with  thorough 
study  of  every  subject  in  the  profession  which  came   under  his 
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care,  and  a  wide  and  varied  experience,  made  him  one  of  the  most 
capable,  trusted  and  successful  civil  engineers.  He  was  engaged 
for  thirty-seven  years  upon  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbon 
and  the  construction  of  the  fortifications  of  the  country.  As  a 
surveyor  and  draftsman,  he  was  specially  expert  and  careful.  He 
inspected  the  quarrying,  cutting  and  erection  of  the  beautiful  Cen- 
tennial Monument  at  Yorktown,  Virginia.  He  was  engaged  for  a 
number  of  years  on  the  movable  dams  of  the  Great  Kanawha  and 
Ohio  Hivers;  on  the  improvement  by  jetties  of  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  of  Winyaw  Bay,  South  Carolina;  on  the  improvement  by 
dredging  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  North 
Carolina;  of  the  Patapsco  River  in  Maryland;  of  the  harbor  of 
Norfolk,  Virginia;  and  was  connected  with  many  other  improve- 
ments of  less  importance. 

He  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  his  official  superion, 
by  his  comrades,  and  by  those  who  served  under  him. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Engineers  is  but  a  sample  of  many  that  have  been 
received : 

'^In  all  the  relations  of  life  in  which  I  knew  or  observed  him, 
in  his  family,  among  his  associates,  and  in  his  official  duties,  he 
was  a  man  of  the  most  sterling  character  and  qualities.  As  ABsist- 
ant  Engineer,  he  was  thorough  and  efficient  in  the  office,  in  the 
field,  in  important  surveys,  and  upon  works  in  the  immediate  di- 
rection and  management  of  men. 

''As  an  engineer,  his  observation  was  close  and  intelligent,  and 
his  judgment  sound. 

''He  was  utterly  unsparing  of  himself,  in  his  industry  and  vp- 
plication  in  the  office,  and  in  exposure  of  himself  in  the  field. 
Such  was  his  simplicity  of  character,  modesty,  and  forgetfulnesB 
of  self,  that  he  was  little  adapted  to  obtaining,  of  himself,  what 
his  merits  deserved. 

"He  was  a  vestryman  and  warden  in  a  struggling  church  at 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and,  in  his  simple,  retiring  way,  was 
of  excellent  influence  in  his  community. 

"I  lament  his  death,  and  shall  ever  bear  him  in  affectionate 
remembrance." 

The  following  short  extracts  are  from  a  letter  of  an  associate 
who  knew  him  very  intimately: 

"Charley  was  a  man  clear  through— -one  of  the  best  kind — ^a 
practical,  well-informed,  affectionate  fellow,  with  no  frills,  and 
one  who  could  be  relied  upon  to  an  unlimited  extent.  His  sym- 
pathies were  excited  by  anyone  in  the  least  distress,  real  or 
imaginary,  and  it  came  as  natural  to  him  to  give  comfort  as  it  is 
for  water  to  run;  he  could  not  help  but  do  it.  He  learned  his 
profession  in  a  practical  way  while  working  in  the  field  or  at  the 
drafting  board,  with  books  as  his  companions  in  both  places.    He 
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was  very  studious  of  technical  books  of  the  profession  he  loved, 
and  was  assisted  in  his  progress  by  his  aptness  with  mechanical 
tools,  of  which  he  purchased  many  and  used  them  in  making  models 
of  bridges  and  other  engineering  structures.  In  these  models  he 
delighted  in  demonstrating  that  the  structures  were  symmetrical 
and  the  different  parts  nicely  adjusted  to  the  relative  strains.  In 
this  thorough,  practical  way  he  learned  his  profession;  and  the 
way,  in  my  opinion,  illustrated  the  manliness  of  the  man. 

'^Officially,  Charley  was  unostentatious,  but  never  imdignified. 
His  manner  was  plain  and  kind,  but  there  was  a  something,  inde- 
scribable but  recognizable,  about  him  that  repelled  all  presuming 
upon  it  to  take  advantage  of  his  good  nature.  I  always  thought  him 
an  ideal  man  and  official — ^not  brilliant  or  dashing,  but  faithful  to 
the  point  of  utter  reliability  in  every  direction." 

Many  other  letters  of  similar  tenor  could  be  added,  and  the 
present  writer,  who  knew  Mr.  Humphreys,  as  boy  and  man,  for 
nearly  forty  years,  can  heartily  concur  in  all  that  has  been  said  by 
others,  and  wishes  to  add  his  own  testimony  to  the  purity  and 
excellence  of  his  character  as  a  man,  and  his  ability  and  unusual 
merit  as  an  official. 

Charles  Humphreys  married  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Hungerford,  a 
member  of  an  old  and  prominent  family  of  Maryland.  He  left 
three  children,  two  daughters  and  a  son,  the  last  taking  up  the 
profession  of  his  father,  after  being  graduated  at  the  Hensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  New  York. 

Mr.  Humphreys  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  on  February  1st,  1906. 
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MINUTES  OF  MEETINQS. 


OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


April  17th,  I9<>7* — The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.45  p.  m.; 
Director  A.  L.  Bowman  in  the  chair;  Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  Secre- 
tary; and  present,  also,  184  members  and  42  guests. 

A  paper  by  William  B.  Fuller  and  Sanford  E.  Thompson,  Mem- 
bers, Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  "The  Laws  of  Proportioning  Con- 
crete," was  presented  by  Mr.  Thompson  and  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  J,  L.  Davis,  H.  de  B. 
Parsons,  Allen  Hazen,  William  B.  Fuller  and  Sanford  E.  Thomp- 
son. 
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The  Secretary  announced  the  following  deaths: 

Charles  Blagkwell,  elected  Member  September  7th,  1881;  died 
December  29th,  1906. 

Eugene  Oriffin,  elected  Member  June  Tth,  1899,  died  April 
12th,  1907. 

Frank  Lesue  Freeman,  elected  Associate  November  5th,  1895; 
died  March  3d,  1907. 

Adjourned. 


May  I8t,  1907.— The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.40  p.  ic.; 
Director  A.  L.  Bowman  in  the  chair;  Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  Secre- 
tary; and  present,  also,  136  members  and  25  guests. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  March  20th  and  April  3d,  1907, 
were  approved  as  printed  in  the  Proceedings  for  April,  1907. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Reports  of  the  Committees  of  the 
San  Francisco  Association  of  Members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  on  "The  Effects  of  the  San  Francisco  Earth* 
quake  of  April  18th,  1906,  on  Engineering  Constructions";  and 
also  read  communications  on  the  subject  from  Messrs.  Edwin 
Duryea,  Jr.,  Franklin  Riffle,  H.  H.  Wadsworth,  and  Emilc  Q. 
Perrot. 

The  subject  was  discussed  orally  by  Messrs.  E.  W.  Stem  and 
J.  K.  Freitag. 

Ballots  for  membership  were  canvassed,  and  the  following  candi- 
dates elected: 

As  Members. 

William  Harry  Arnold,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Edward  Breen,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Laurance  Johnson  Carmalt,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Richard  Griffith  Develin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Irving  Tupper  Farnham,  Newton,  Mass. 

Lewis  John  Henry  Grossart,  Alientown,  Pa. 

Edmund  Pendleton  Hunter  Harrison,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

George  Morehouse  Huss,  Big  Falls,  Minn. 

(ieorge  Portlock  Janes,  New  York  City. 

Thomas    Knight    Mathewson,     Panindicuaro,    Michoacan, 

Mexico. 
Sami'el  Lynn  Morrow,  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 
Mark  Maurice  Murtaugh,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
John  Wesley  Ripley,  New  York  City. 
Mark  William  Schofield,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Archibald  Alexander  Sproul,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
WiLLLkM  Wright  Starr,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Ernest  Prederick  Tabor,  Corbett,  Wyo. 
Henry  Shotwell  Wood,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
George  Washington  Wright,  Baltimore,  Md. 


As  Associate  Members. 

Charles  Lambert  Addison,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Calvin  Tomeins  Allison,  Stony  Point,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  Conn  Beeson,  Scenery  Hill,  Pa. 

Harrt  Alson  Brigqs,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PiTSON  Jay  Cleaver,  Fort  Miller,  N.  Y. 

John  T.  Collins,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Luzerne  Simeon  Cowles,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fred  Wallis  Daggett,  New  York  City. 

Frank  Tenney  Darrow,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Elliott  Johnstone  T>est,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Egbert  L'Amy  Donald,  Portland,  Ore. 

Preston  Burt  Easterbrooes,  New  York  City. 

Randall  Dunbar  Gardner,  Boston,  Mass. 

Edward  Gray,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

R.  Prosper  Gustin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

George  Rufus  Johnson,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Frederick  Perceval  Ejifka,  New  York  City. 

John  Douglas  Matheson,  New  York  City. 

Louis  Moller^  Detroit,  Mich. 

Parker  Cleaveland  Newbegin,  Houlton,  Me. 

John  Calvin  Cakes,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Eduardo  Ortiz,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

Harold  Ashton  Parsons,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Henry  Burger  Sauerman,  Chicago,  HI. 

John  Lucian  Savage,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Carl  Theodore  Schwarze,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Edgar  Field  Smith,  New  York  City. 

George  Huntington  Throop,  New  York  City. 

Frederick  Howard  Tillinghast,  Belle  Fourche,  S.  Dak. 

Clinton  Gambrill  Tudor,  Reno,  Nev. 

Gilbert  Stoddard  Walker,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

John  Bertram  Wright,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


As  Associate. 
Frederick  William  Green,  Stamps,  Ark. 
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The  Secretary  announced: 

The  transfer  of  the  following  candidates  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rection on  April  30th,  1907: 

From  Associate  Member  to  Member. 

Richard  I.  Downing  Ashbridge,  East  Downingtown,  Pa. 
James  Garnett  Basinger,  New  York  City. 
Edward  Wallace  Bush,  Hartford,  Conn. 
GeoAqe  Edward  Howe,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
DeForeIst  Augustus  Wheelock,  Warren,  Pa, 

The  election  of  the  following  candidates  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rection : 

As  Juniors. 
On  March  6th,  1907: 

George  Glenn  McDaniel,  Mazuma,  Nev. 
Claude  Irvin  Rhodes,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
James  Herbert  Sawyer,  New  York  City. 

On  April  2d,  1907: 

Eliot  Nichols  Smith,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

On  April  30th,  1907: 

Alexander  Setmour  Ackerman,  Ancon,  Canal  Zone,  Panama. 

Harold  Dayton  Allen,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rudolph  Conrad  Becker,  West  Hurley,  N.  Y. 

John  Richard  Cahh^l,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hubert  Harry  Hall,  Dawson,  Y.  T.,  Canada. 

Frederick  Clayton  Harper,  Chicago,  HI. 

Earl  Patterson,  Carlsbad,  N,  Mex. 

Horace  Edwards  Plummer,  Portland,  Ore. 

Charles  Garfield  Ranney,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

George  Arthur  Sisson,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

George  Cotton  Tutherly,  New  York  City. 

Adjourned. 
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OP  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTION. 

(Abstract.) 

April  30tli,  1907. — Past-President  Noble  in  the  chair;  Ohas. 
Warren  Hunt,  Secretary;  and  present,  also,  Messrs.  Bissell,  Bow- 
man, Christie,  Hazen,  Kodgdon,  Knap,  Schneider,  Smith,  Swens- 
son,  and  Tillson. 

Edward  P.  North,  and  H.  G.  Prout,  were  appointed  a  Committee 
to  prepare  a  memoir  of  the  late  Charles  Paine,  Past-President,  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  painting  and  decoration  of  the 
interior  of  the  addition  to  the  Society  House,  and  the  re-decoration 
of  the  original  part,  are  practically  completed. 

The  painting  necessary  to  put  the  exterior  of  the  whole  house  in 
good  order  was  authorized. 

Applications  were  considered,  and  other  routine  business  trans^ 
acted. 

Five  Associate  Members  were  transferred  to  the  grade  of  Mem- 
ber, and  eleven  candidates  for  Junior  were  elected. 

Adjourned. 
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ANNOUNCBMBNTS. 

The  House  off  the  Society  is  open  ffrom  9  A.  M.  toio  P.  M. 
every  day,  except  Sundays,  Fourth  off  July»  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
ChristnMS  Day. 

MBETINQS. 

Wednesday.  June  5th,  1907.— 8.30  p.  m.— A  regular  business 
meeting  will  be  held.  Ballots  for  membership  will  be  canvassed, 
and  a  paper  entitled  "A  Solution  of  the  Problem  of  Determining 
the  Economic  Size  of  Pipe  for  High-Pressure  Water-Power  In- 
stallations/' by  Arthur  L.  Adams,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  will  be  pre- 
sented for  discussion. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  this  number  of  Proceedings. 

Wednesday,  Septemlier  ^th,  1907.— 8.30  p.  m. — ^A  regular  busi- 
ness meeting  will  be  held.  Ballots  for  membership  will  be  canvassed, 
and  a  paper  entitled  '^Comparison  of  Rainfall  and  Run-Off  in  the 
Northeastern  United  States,"  by  John  C.  Hoyt,  Assoc  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  will  be  presented  for  discussion. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  this  number  of  Proceedings, 

Wednesday, SeptemberiSth,  1907.— 8.30  p.  m.— At  this  meeting 
a  paper  entitled  "A  Description  of  the  Recently  Installed  Sewage 
Disposal  Works  for  the  Village  of  Ballston  Spa,  New  York,"  by 
G.  L.  Robinson,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  will  be  presented  for 
discussion. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  this  number  of  Proceedings. 

ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

In  answer  to  the  preliminary  circular,  68  members  of  the  So- 
ciety have  stated  their  intention  to  make  the  trip  to  Mexico,  accom- 
panied by  40  members  of  their  families,  making  108  persons  now 
(May  9th,  1907)  scheduled  for  attendance.  These  figures  do  not 
include  any  of  the  membership  living  in  Mexico,  and,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  circular  did  not  insist  upon  replies  prior  to  May 
15th,  the  above  figures  indicate  that  the  attendance  will  be  large. 

On  this  basis  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  a  special  train  will  be 
arranged  for,  running  directly  from  St.  Louis  to  the  City  of 
Mexico.  This  matter  has  already  been  taken  up,  and  as  soon  as 
the  arrangements  can  be  perfected,  and  a  schedule  fixed,  a  circular 
giving  the  whole  matter  in  detail  will  be  mailed  to  all  members, 
so  that  they  may  reserve  accommodations,  etc. 

As  this  circular  will  contain  all  the  latest  information  in  regard 
to  arrangements  for  the  Convention,  a  further  statement  in  detail 
will  not  be  attempted  here. 
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PRIVILEGES    OF    ENQINEERINQ    SOCIETIES 

EXTENDED  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN   SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL   ENGINEERS. 

Members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  following  Engineering  Societies,  both  to  the  use  of 
their  Beading  Booms  and  at  all  meetings: 

North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England. 

Society  of  Engineers,  17  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W., 

England. 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  29  West  Thirty-ninth 

Street,  New  York  City. 

Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  715  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Civil  Engineers*  Club  of  Cleveland,  718  Caxton  Building,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis,  3817  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Engineers'  Club  of  PhlUdelphia,  1122  Girard  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  803  Fulton  Build- 
ing, Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Western  Society  of  Engineers,  1737  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago, 
111. 

Louisiana  Engineering  Society,  604  Tulane-Newcomb  Building, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Engineers'  Club  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  Corner  Second  and 
Walnut  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Engineers'  and  Architects'  Club  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  303  Norton 
Building,  Fourth  and  Jefferson  Streets,  Louisville,  Ky. 

TekniskForening,  Yestre  Boulevard  18-1,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Soclete'  des  Ingenieurs  Civils  de  France,  19  Bue  Blanche,  Paris, 
France. 

Svenska  Teknologfbrenigen,  Brunkebergstorg  18,  Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Institute  of  Marine  Engineers,  68  Bomford  Boad,  Stratford,  Lon- 
don, E.,  England. 

Mldhind  Institute  of  Mining,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers, 
Sheffield,  England. 

Sachsischer  Ingenieur-  und  Architekten-Verein,  Dresden,  Ger- 
many. 

Associas&o  dos  Engenheiros  Civis  Portuguezes,  Lisbon,  Portu- 
gal. 

Pacific  Northwest  Society  of  Engineers,  617-618  Pioneer 
Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Instltatlon  of  Naval  Archltecta,  5  Adelphi  Terrace,  London , 
W.  C,  England. 

Memphis  Bnfflneerlns:  Society,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Oesterreichischer  iaj^eiileur-  und  Archltekten-Verein«  Eschen- 
bachgasse  9,  Vienna,  Austria* 

The  Junior  Institution  of  Engineers,  39  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster, S.  W.,  London,  England. 

Institution  of  Bnnineers  of  the  River  Plate*  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentine Bepublic. 

Sociedad  Colombiana  de  Ingenleros,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Australasian  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

Cleveland  Institute  of  Engineers,  Middlesbrough,  England. 

Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Koninlclijic  Instituut  van  Ingenieurs,  The  Hague,  The  Nether- 
lands. 

Rochester  Engineering  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  197  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Montana  Society  of  Engineers,  Butte,  Montana. 

SEARCHES  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

In  January,  1902,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  make  searches 
in  the  Library,  upon  request,  and  to  charge  therefor  the  actual  cost 
to  the  Society  for  the  extra  work  required.  Since  that  time  many 
searches  have  been  made,  and  bibliographies  and  other  information 
on  special  subjects  furnished. 

The  resulting  satisfaction,  to  the  members  who  have  made  use  of 
the  resources  of  the  Society  in  this  manner,  has  been  expressed  fre- 
quently, and  leaves  little  doubt  that,  if  it  were  generally  known  ix> 
the  membership  that  such  work  would  be  undertaken,  many  would 
avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  cost  is  trifling,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  time  of  an 
engineer  who  looks  up  such  matters  himself, 'and  the  work  can  be 
performed  quite  as  well,  and  much  more  quickly,  by  persons  fainiliar 
with  the  Library. 

Copies  of  all  lists  of  references  are  filed,  so  that  in  many  cases  it 
is  only  necessary  to  make  a  typewritten  copy,  which  reduces  the 
cost  of  searches  to  a  minimum. 

In  asking  that  such  work  be  undertaken,  members  should  specify 
clearly  the  subject  to  be  covered,  and  whether  references  to  general 
books  only  are  desired,  or  whether  a  complete  bibliography,  involv- 
ing search  through  periodical  literature,  is  desired. 

In  reference  to  this  work,  the  Appendix*  to  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Direction  for  the  year  ending  December  Slst,  1906, 
contains  a  summary  of  all  searches  made  to  that  date. 

♦  Prtxeeiinga,  Vol.  XXXI II,  p.  sJO  (January,  lfl07). 
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ANNUAL  REUNION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 
OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  RESIDINU  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

On  March  23d,  1907,  the  members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  residing  in  Washington,  D.  C,  held  their  annual 
reunion  and  banquet,  forty-two  persons  being  present. 

The  local  committee  of  arrangements  consisted  of  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  Chairman;  H.  M.  Wilson,  Secretary;  and  Messrs.  D.  S. 
Carll,  D.  E.  McComb,  and  F.  H.  Newell.  Mr.  C.  E.  Grunsky  was 
toast-master. 

The  speakers  were: 

William  H.  Wiley,  on  "Relations  of  the  Scientific  Press  to 
Engineering"; 

John  F.  Hayford,  on  "Science  and  the  Engineering  Profession"; 

M.  O.  Leighton,  on  "Water  Supplies  of  the  United  States"; 

A.  M.  Phillips,  on  "Rainfall  and  Sewer  Capacities"; 

J.  S.  Sewell,  on  'Tire-proof  Construction"; 

F.  H.  Newell,  on  "The  Engineering  Profession"; 

W.  Crozier,  on  "Ordnance  Engineering"; 

H.  M.  Wilson,  on  "Drainage  of  Swamps  and  Overflowed  Lauds 
of  the  United  States." 

All  the  speeches  were  brief,  and  in  a  happy  strain.  After  the 
banquet  and  speeches,  the  following  were  elected  as  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  ensuing  year:  Mr.  F.  H.  Newell,  Chairman; 
Messrs.  John  F.  Hayford,  F.  L.  Averill,  J.  S.  Sewell,  and  C.  B. 
Hunt. 

LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS  OP  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

San  PranclscOy  Cal. 

(Abstract.) 

April  1 9th,  1907  — The  twelfth  regular  meeting  of  the  San 
Francisco  Association  of  Members,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  was  held;  A.  L. 
Adams,  President,  in  the  chair;  Franklin  Riffle,  Secretary;  and 
present,  also,  32  members  and  16  guests. 

The  entire  evening  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  effects 
of  the  earthquake  of  April  18th,  1906,  on  engineering  construction. 
Written  discussions  from  Messrs.  Edwin  Duryea,  Jr.,  Franklin 
Biffle  and  H.  H.  Wadsworth,  were  presented,  and  the  subject  was 
discussed  orally  by  Messrs.  L.  E.  Hunt,  Luther  Wagoner,  P.  E. 
Harroun,  Edwin  Duryea,  Jr.,  A.  M.  Bienenfeld,  B.  Bienenfeld, 
W.  W.  Harts,  W.  F.  Whitaker,  S.  G.  Hindes,  E.  A.  Bix,  E.  T. 
Thurston,  Jr.,  J.  D.  Galloway  and  C.  B.  Wing. 

Adjourned. 
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ACCESSIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

From  April  10th  to  May  6th,  1907. 
DONATIONS.* 

BRAYTON  STANDARDS. 

A  Pocket  Companion  for  the  Uniform  Design  of  Reinforced 
Concrete.  By  Louis  F.  Brayton.  Leather,  6x4  in.,  illus.,  131  pp. 
Minneapolis,  1907.     $3.00  net. 

The  author,  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  states  that  the  object  of  the  book  U 
to  furnish  a  guide  for  reinforced  concrete  design  for  engineers  and  architects 
who  have  not  made  a  specialty  of  this  subject.  The  methods  of  construction 
shown  are  not  merely  theoretical,  but  have  been  put  into  practice  and  proren 
to  be  efficient.  The  tables  have  been  designed  with  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  contracting  side  of  the  design,  and  the  question  of  the  building  laws  of  tbs 
various  cities  has  also  been  taken  into  consideration  In  their  compilation,  la 
order  to  make  them  of  more  practical  value  to  the  user.  Plain  round  bars  are 
advocated  by  the  author,  and  it  is  said  that,  by  placing  them  as  indicated  in  ths 
book,  they  will  accomplish  every  duty  required  of  them.  There  is  no  objectkm 
made,  however,  to  plain,  twisted  square  bars,  or  to  some  forms  of  patented  bars* 
when  such  are  considered  necessary  to  aid  the  adhesion  of  the  concrete.  The 
Contents  are :  Principles  of  Design ;  The  Theory  of  the  Beam ;  The  Location  of 
the  Steel;  Distribution  of  Load  in  a  Rectangular  Panel;  Slab  Reinforcement: 
Bending  Moment  in  Slabs  for  Various  Types  of  Reinforcement ;  Bending  Moment 
in  Slabs  for  Various  Loads  and  Spans ;  Properties  of  Slabs :  Moment  of  Resist^ 
ance  of  Slabs ;  Capacities  of  Slabs ;  The  Design  of  Beams :  Standard  Beam 
Reinforcement ;  Bending  Moment  in  Beams ;  Four  Rod  Type  of  Beam :  Six  Rod 
Type  of  Beam ;  Eight  Rod  Type  of  Beam ;  Shear  Loops  in  Beams ;  Columns : 
Iietails  of  Hooped  Columns;  Column  Tables:  Footings;  Base  Plates:  Stairs: 
Construction  of  Forms ;  Form  Details ;  Proportions  of  Materials  in  Concrete : 
What  Bars  to  Use ;  Weights  and  Areas  of  Square  and  Round  Bars :  Area  of 
Round  Bars  per  Foot  Width :  Tension  In  Round  Bars  per  Foot  Width :  Adhesion 
of  Concrete  to  Rods ;  Shop  Details ;  Standard  Types  of  Bars ;  Specification  tor 
Reinforced  Concrete. 

LONO-DISTANCE  ELECTRIC  POWER  TRANSMISSION. 

Being  a  Trentise  on  the  Hydro-Electric  Generation  of  Energy; 
Its  Transformation,  Transmission,  and  Distribution.  By  Rollin 
W.  Hutchinson,  Jr.  Cloth,  8x6  in.,  illus.,  5  4-  345  pp.  New 
York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  1907.    $3.00  net. 

The  object  of  this  book,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  to  furnish,  to  engineers 
and  students,  concise  Information  on  the  kinds  of  machinery  and  apparatus  used 
in  hydro-electric,  high-tension  engineering,  and  on  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  high-potential  transmission  properties.  It  is  intended  as  a  reference 
book  for  engineers  and  a  textbook  for  students,  but  as  such  the  author  does  not 
claim  that  It  is  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject  of  high-tension  power 
transmission.  The  first  three  chapters  include  a  brief  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples Involved  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  hydraulics  of  high-tension 
generating  plants.  Generators,  switches,  etc.,  and  the  laws  governing  the  trans- 
mission of  energy  are  treated  in  a  concise  manner,  a  knowledge  of  alternating 
currents  and  polyphase  machinery  being  presupposed.  At  the  end  of  each  chap- 
ter, a  short  bibliography  of  the  subject  treated  is  given.  The  Contents  are :  Laws 
of  Hydraulics ;  Applied  Hydraulics ;  Hydraulic  Machines  and  Accessory  Appa- 
ratus ;  Generators,  Switches,  and  Protective  Devices ;  Laws  Governing  Transmis- 
sion of  Energy  ;  The  Transmission  Line ;  Transformers ;  Motors ;  Converters : 
Practical  Plants ;  Distinctive  Features  of  Prominent  Long-Distance  Transmis- 
sions.    There  is  an  index  of  five  pages. 

DESIGN  OP  A  RAILWAY  BRIDGE  PIER. 

By  Charles  Derleth,  Jr.,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  Paper,  10  x  7 
in.,  illus.,  24  pp.  New  York,  Engineering  News  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1907.    60  cents  net. 

The  senior  students  in  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering  of  the  University 
of  California  make  a  complete  design  of  the  metal   superstructure  for  an  in- 


•  Unless  otherwise  specified,   books  in  this  list  have  been  donated  by  the 
publisher. 
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cllned  upper  chord,  double-track  railway  bridge  of  about  300  ft.  in  span  length. 
This  pamphlet,  it  is  stated,  glyes  the  calculations  for  a  first  study  for  an  inter- 
mediate pier  to  carry  a  superstructure  as  designed  by  these  students.  It  was 
first  published  in  the  Cctlifomia  Journal  of  Technology,  and  is  now  reprinted 
Id  separate  form  because  of  its  value,  especially  to  students,  as  a  study  on  the 
subject  of  bridge-pier  design.  The  proposed  pier  is  assumed  to  rest  on  a  rock^ 
and  the  caisson  is  of  steel,  the  main  parts  being  designed  in  sufficient  detail  to 
satisfy  all  stress  conditions.  The  calculations,  as  given,  are  based  upon  condi- 
tions found  for  Pier  8  of  tho  Havre  de  Grace  Bridge  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Kollroad.  The  Contents  are:  Introduction;  General  Proportions  of  Proposed 
Pier ;  Specifications ;  Neck  Section  of  Pier ;  General  Stability  of  Pier .-  Horizontal 
Forces  Acting  Upon  Pier  and  Superstructure ;  Stability  of  Section  MN;  Stability 
of  Caisson-Roof  Section ;  Stability  of  Pier  at  Bed-Rock ;  Batters  and  Their 
Effect  on  the  Stability  of  Piers ;  Flotation  of  Caisson ;  Weight  Necessary  to 
Sink  Caisson ;  Design  of  Caisson ;  Coffer- Dams,  Shafts,  Locks,  and  Power  Plant ; 
Bill  of  Approximate  Costs;  References. 

MODERN  AMERICAN  LATHE  PRACTICE. 

By  Oscar  E.  Perrigo.     Cloth,  9  x  6  in.,  illus.,  424  pp.     New 
York,  The  Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Co.,  1907.    $2.50. 

These  pages  include,  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  a  history  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  lathe  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  The 
effects  of  the  lathe  on  manufacturing  interests  are  discussed  briefly,  and  a  de- 
scription of  its  practical  use  on  the  various  classes  of  work  is  given.  Lathe 
design  Is  thoroughly  discussed,  including  back  gearing,  driving  cones,  thread 
cutting  gears,  etc.  The  various  types  of  lathes,  as  manufactured  by  different 
builders,  are  classified,  their  essential  differences  specified,  and  their  special 
features  of  design,  construction  and  use  commented  upon  briefiy.  The  chapter 
headings  are :  History  of  the  Lathe  up  to  the  Introduction  of  Screw  Threads ; 
The  Development  of  the  Lathe  since  the  Introduction  of  Screw  Threads :  Classi- 
fication of  Lathes ;  Lathe  Design :  The  Bed  and  Its  Supports ;  Lathe  Design :  The 
Head-Stock  Casting,  the  Spindle  and  the  Spindle  Cone :  Lathe  Design :  The 
Spindle  Bearings,  the  Back  Gears  and  the  Triple  Gear  Mechanism ;  Lathe  De- 
sign :  The  Tall- Stock,  the  Carriage,  the  Anron,  etc. :  Lathe  Design :  Turning 
Rests,  Supporting  Rests,  Shaft  Straighteners,  etc. ;  Lathe  Attachments ;  Rapid 
Change  Gear  Mechanisms ;  Lathe  Tools,  High-Speed  Steels,  etc. :  Testing  a  Lathe ; 
Lathe  Work  ;  Bngine  Lathes ;  Heavy  Lathes  ;  High-Speed  Lathes  ;  Special  Lathes ; 
Regular    Turret    Lathes;    Special    Turret    Lathes;    Electrically    Driven    Lathes. 

There  is  an  index  of  eight  pages. 

• 

STEAM  TURBINES. 

•Practice  and  Theory.     By  Lester  G.  French.     Cloth,  9x6  in., 
illus.,  6  +  418  pp.  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  The  Technical  Press,  1907.  $3.00. 

As  editor-in-chief  of  M<ichineiry,  the  author  of  this  hook  had  the  opportunity 
of  collecting  notes  and  data  on  the  steam  turbine  and  allied  subjects,  both 
during  the  formative  period  of  the  turbine  and  after  it  had  become  a  commer- 
cial success.  It  is  stated  that  these  notes  and  data  have  served  as  the  founda- 
tion for  this  book,  and  while  .some  of  the  subject-matter  contained  in  its  pages^ 
has  appeared  In  Mcushinery,  the  greater  part  of  it  Is  entirely  new.  The  first 
chapter  is  a  condensed  treatise  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  steam  tur- 
bine. In  the  second  chapter,  the  author  reviews  steam  turbine  patents,  including 
all  the  turbines  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  together  with  several  of  the 
leading  English  and  Continental  machines.  A  description  of  the  Rateau  steam 
accumulator  system  is  also  given.  Results  of  tests  upon  the  flow  of  steam^ 
the  action  of  steam  on  vanes,  and  the  economic  performance  of  turbines  are  dis- 
cussed in  following  chapters,  with  a  review  of  tests  upon  reciprocating  engines. 
The  properties  of  steam,  with  an  explanation  of  the  temperature-entropy  dia- 
gram, and  data  upon  the  specific  heat  of  superheated  steam,  are  treated  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  calculations  upon  the  flow  of  steam.  The  mathematical  treat- 
ment has  been  made  as  simple  as  possible,  illustrative  examples  being  worked 
out  wherever  necessary.  Two  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  commer- 
cial and  operative  sides  of  the  subject,  followed  by  a  description  of  high-vacuum 
condensing  apparatus.  In  the  last  chapter,  the  development  of  the  marine  tur- 
bine between  1894  and  1906  is  traced,  and  data  upon  the  performance  of  steam 
turbines  are  given.  The  Contents  are :  Steam  Turbine  Principles ;  Early  Steam 
Turbine  Patents :  Simple  Impulse  Turbines :  The  DeLaval  Steam  Turbine ;  The- 
Pelton  and  Similar  Types ;  Comoound  Impulse  Turbines :  Multicellular  Type ; 
Compound  Impulse  Turbines  (Continued)  ;  Reaction  Turbines:  Parsons  Turbines; 
Miscellaneous  Turbines  and  Apparatu«* ;  Steam  Turbine  Performance :  Compari- 
Hons  with  the  Steam  Engine;  Steam  Turbine  Performance  (Continued)  ;  Experi- 
ments on  the  Flow  of  Steam  ;  Properties  of  Steam  ;  Calculations  on  the  Plow  of 
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Steam ;  Turbine  Vanes ;  High  Speed  Rotation ;  Notes  on  Bfllctencr  And  Dealsn : 
The  Commercial  Aspect  of  the  Turbine ;  Care  and  Management :  Coodmialns 
Apparatus  for  High  Vacuum;  The  Status  of  the  Marine  Torbine.  There  la  an 
index  of  six  pages. 

UP-TO-DATB  AIR  BRAKE  CATBCHlSllt. 

By  Robert  H.  Blackall.  Ed.  21,  Rev.  and  Enl.  Cloth,  7  x  5  in^ 
illus.,  376  pp.  New  York,  The  Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Co^ 
1907.    $2.00. 

On  the  title-page  of  this  book,  it  is  stated  that  It  is  a  complete  study  of  the 
equipment  manufactured  by  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  including  the 
Schedule  BIT  locomotive  brake  equipment,  the  K  (quick-service)  triple  valve  tor 
freight  service,  and  the  cross  compound  pump.  The  operation  of  all  parts  of  the 
air-brake  is  explained  in  detail,  and  a  practical  remedy  for  any  defect  Is  given. 
The  book  is  written  in  the  class-room  style  and  contains  nearly  two  thousand 
questions  with  their  answers,  giving  all  the  information  necessary  for  a  railroad 
man  to  pass  an  examination  on  the  subject  of  air-brakes.  The  contents  have 
been  revised  and  broufl^t  up  to  date  by  the  addition  of  an  appendix  of  sixty- 
seven  pages,  in  which  Is  explained  the  operation  of  the  improved  Westlnghovse 
equipment  developed  for  use  on  modern  locomotives  and  freight  cars.  There  Is 
an  index  of  about  seven  pages. 

BLECTRIC  AND  MAONBTIC  MEASUREMENTS 

and  Measuring  Instruments.  By  Frank  W.  Roller.  Cloth,  9x6 
in.,  illus.,  6  +  398  pp.  New  York,  McGraw  Publishing  Company, 
1907.    $3.60. 

The  sul^ects  discussed  in  these  pages  have,  it  is  stated,  been  written  partic- 
ularly for  those  who  use  electric  and  magnetic  measuring  instruments.  The 
author  states  that  while  the  book  is  not  intended  as  a  treatise  on  the  design  and 
construction  of  such  instruments,  descriptions  of  the  apparatus,  as  well  as  of 
methods  of  test,  are  given.  There  is  an  appendix  containing  a  list  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  manufacturers  of  most  of  the  instruments  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  text.  The  Contents  are :  Definitions  of  Units :  Laboratory  and 
Commercial  Standards  of  Resistance,  Current.  B.  M.  F.,  Capacity,  and  Induct- 
ance ;  Galvanometers ;  Potentiometers :  The  Measurement  of  Resistance :  Meas- 
urement of  Current ;  Measurement  of  Potentials ;  Measurement  of  Power ;  Meas- 
urement of  Capacity :  Measurement  of  Inductance :  Miscellaneous  Determina- 
tions ;  Recording  Instruments ;  Integrating  Meters :  Maximum  Demand  Meiers ; 
Magnetic  Units ;  Measurement  of  Field  Strength ;  Measurement  of  Permeability : 
Hysteresis;  Appendix.     There  is  an  index  of  three  pages. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

By  Harry  Huse  Campbell.  Fourth  Edition.  Cloth,  9  x  6  in., 
illus.,  26  +  639  pp.  New  York  and  London,  Hill  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1907.    $5.00. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  edition  of  this  work,  as  stated  In  the  preface. 
has  been  carefully  revised  and  enlarged.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
Part  I  is  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  those  who  are  not  metallurgists,  and 
contains  only  the  main  principles  of  iron  metallurgy.  Part  11  includes  the  sub- 
jects covered  in  the  first  edition  of  "Structural  Steel."  That  portion  of  Part  II 
which  relates  to  open-hearth  furnaces  has  been  condensed  from  papers  contrib- 
uted by  the  author  to  the  Trafi8<iction8  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Bngl- 
neers,  and  portions  of  other  chapters  in  this  section  have  appeared  In  the  Trans- 
act inna  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  detailed  calculations 
by  the  method  of  least  squares,  contained  in  Chapter  XVII  of  previous  editions, 
have  been  omitted  in  this  edition.  The  Standard  Specifications  are  not  printed 
in  full  a»  usual,  being,  as  they  are,  subject  to  constant  change.  A  new  determi- 
nation of  the  effect  of  certain  elements  upon  steel  is  given.  All  the  experiments 
cited  were  made  at  The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works,  at  Steelton,  Pa.,  and  the 
details  of  manufacture  were  carried  on  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
author.  In  Part  III,  a  comparison  of  the  iron  industry  in  different  countries  is 
made.  The  Contents  are :  Part  I,  The  Main  Principles  of  Iron  Metallurgy.  Part 
II  The  Metallurgy'  of  Iron  and  Steel :  Primitive  Methods  of  Making  Iron ;  The 
Bl'ftst  Furnace:  WrouRht-Iron ;  Steel;  High-Carbon  Steel:  The  Acid  Bes^semer 
Process :  The  Basic  Bessemer  Process ;  The  Open-Hearth  Furnace :  Fuel :  The 
Add  Open-Hearth  Process-. ;  The  Basic  Open-Hearth  Process ;  Special  Methods  of 
Manufacture  and  Some  Items  Affecting  the  Costs;  Segregation  and  Homogeneity: 
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Influence  of  Hot  Working  on  Steel ;  Heat  Treatment ;  The  Hlstorjr  and  Shape  of 
the  Test-Piece;  The  Influence  of  Certain  Elements  on  the  Physical  Properties  of 
Steel ;  Classification  of  Structural  Steel ;  Welding ;  Steel  Castings.  Part  III, 
The  Iron  Industry  of  the  Leading  Nations;  Statistics;  Appendix.  There  is  an 
index  of  seventeen  pages,  with  indices  of  tables  and  figures. 
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The  ««Bnglneeriiig"  and  Blectric  Traction  Pocket-Book.     By 

Philip  DawBOD.     Fourth  Edition  (Revised  and  Rewritten).     London. 
Office  of  Engineering,;  New  York,  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1906. 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  i^opertiea,  and  Uses,  with  Especial 
Reference  to  those  of  the  United  States.  By  Heinrich  Ries.  Finst 
Edition.  New  York,  John  Wiley  and  Sons;  London,  C^hapnian  & 
Hall,  Limited,  1906. 

I>ie  Assanierung  der  Stadte  in  Einzeldarstellungen.    Band  I, 

Heft  1,  Paris;  Heft  2,  Wien;  Heft  3,  Zurich.     Edited  bv  Dr.  Th. 
Weyl.     Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1900,  '02-08. 

A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Tk-eatlse  on  the  Manufacture  off  Sul- 
phuric Acid  and  AlludI,  with  the  Collateral  Branches.  By  (weor^e 
Lunge.  3  vol.  in  4.  Vol.  1.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
larged; Vol.  2  and  3,  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Lon- 
don, Gurney  &  Jackson,  1895-96,  1903. 

Commission  du  Clment  Arme.  Experiences,  Rapports  &  Pro- 
positions, Instructions  Minist^rielles  Relatives  k  TEniploi  du  B^ton 
Arm^.  Minist^re  des  Travaux  Publics,  des  Postes  et  des  T6l^- 
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Cie.,  1906. 
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Ellis,  Charles  Alton.    Box  156,  Ambridge,  Pa April     3,  1907 

Fry,  Leslie  Monroe.     Box  841,  Crookston,  (  Jun.  June     6,  1905 

Minn (  Assoc.   M.     April     3,  1907 

Gardner,  Randall  Dunbar.    Senior  Asst.  Engr.,  Room 

60,  City  Hall,  Boston,  Mass May       1,  1907 

Griffith,  John  Howell.     Bellevue  Station,  Allegheny, 

Pa April     8,  1907 

HoDGDON,  John   Brewster.     1624   Joplin  St.,  Galenar, 

Kans April     3,  1907 

Hortenstine,  Henry  Roberts.     U.  S.  Naval  Station, 

New  Orleans,  La April     3,  1907 

Howell,  William  Augustus.    City  Hall,  Newark,  N.  J.    April    3,  1907 
Johnson,  George  Rufus.     700  Washington  Ave.,  West 

Haven,   Conn May       1,  1907 

Kafka,  Frederick  Perceval.    609  West  138th  St.,  New 

York  City May       1,  1907 

KiNNE,  George  Whitney.    24  Parker  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie, 

N.    Y Dec.       5,  1906 

Matheson,   John   Douglas.     Asst.    Engr.,  r 

N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  335  Madi-  ]  '^"''-  ^*'"-      ^'  ^^^ 

son  Ave.,  Room  1136,  New  York  City.  (  ^*^^-   ^'    ^^^       ^'  ^^' 
Mobberly,  Henry  Peyton.    Chf.  Engr.,  La.  East  &  West 

R.  R.  Co.,  Bunkie,  La April    3,  1907 

Seery,  Francis  Joseph.     Instr.  in  Civ.  Eng.,   Cornell 

Univ.,  113  Dryden  Rd.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y April    3,  1907 

Selmer,  Jens  Kristian.    Apartado  1336,  City  of  Mexico, 

D.  F.,  Mexico Nov.      7,  1906 

Souther,  Theodore  Wheeij:r.    West  Point,  N.  Y Mar.     6,  1907 
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^  Membership. 

Taylob,  Alexandeb  Jenifer.    Engr.  in  Chg.  /  Jun.  Oct.       3,  1899 

of  Sewers,  Wilmington,  Del "j  Assoc.   M.     April     3,  1907 

ToBRE,  Alberto  de  la.     Apartado  No.  92,  Bogota,  Co- 
lombia  * Oct.       3,  1906 

Walker,  Gilbert  Stodd.\rd.     1050  Main  St.,  Wheeling, 

W.  Va May.       1,  1907 

White,  Willard  Olney.    Engr.,  Tower  Hill-Connellsville 

Coke  Co.,  Republic,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa April     3,  1907 

Wright,  John  Bertram.     16  Arnold  Ave.,  Amsterdam, 

N.   y May       1,  1907 

ASSOCIATE. 

Smith,  Albebt.    Assoc.  Prof,  of  Civ.  Eng.,  Purdue  Univ., 

801  South  St.,  Lafayette,  Ind April    3,  1907 

JUNIOBS. 

Allen,  Habold  Dayton.     27  Wakeman  Ave.,  Newark, 

N.  J April  30,  1907 

Boyle,  Olin  McClintock,  Jr.     Greenwater,   Inyo  Co., 

Cal !..,...     Mar.     5,  1907 

Hebbon,  Geoboe  Mebbick.     Care,  U.  C.  Co.,  Vallecito, 

Cal April     2,  1907 

Holbbook,  Abthub  Raymond.     Care,  Board  of  Water 

Supply,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City April     2,  1907 

King,  Ebic  Tube.    Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y Feb.      5,  1907 

McDaniel,  Geobge  Glenn.  Mazuma,  via  Lovelock,  Nev.  Mar.  6,  1907 
McMenimen,  William  Vincent.     509  West  135th  St., 

New  York  City April  30,  1907 

Mitchell,  William  Washington.    Care,  N.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Hawley,  Minn April     2,  1907 

Peck,  Charles  Fbanklin.     323  N.   13th  St.,  Lincoln, 

Nebr April     2,  1907 

Rhodes,  Claude  Ibvin.  152  Twelfth  Ave.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal Mar.      5,  1907 

Rice,  John  Mabie  Thomas.    5307  Butler  St.,  Pittsburg, 

Pa April     2,  1907 

Rice,  Rowland  Gbenville.    192  Summer  St.,  Stamford, 

Conn Mar.      6,  1907 

Sawyeb,  James  Hebbebt.  60  Wall  St.,  New  York  City.  Mar.  6,  1907 
Smith,  Fobbest  Leigh.     102  Smith.  St.,  Perth  Amboy, 

N.  J April  30,  1907 

Tuthebly,  Geobge  Cotton.    Room  2032,  Park  Row  Bldg., 

New  York  City April  30,  1907 
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JUNIOBS  ( Continued ) .  Me^rSip. 

Wiley,   Hugh   Lemuel.     G.  T.   P.  Ry.,  Fort  William, 

Ont.,  Canada April     2,  1907 

WiLLCOMB,  George  Edward.    273  Hamilton  St.,  Albany, 

N.  Y Oct.     3C),  1906 


CHANQBS  OP  ADDRESS. 

MEaIBERS. 

Bates,  Onward.    (Vice-President).   355  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Bell,  Henry  Purdon.    Trent  Canal,  Campbellford,  Ont.,  Canada. 
Bishop,  Hubert  Keeney.     19  So.  Hawk  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Brownell,  Ernest  Henry.     Civ.  Engr.,  U.  S.  N.,  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
Coffin,  Amory.     362  South  Orange  Ave.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
CowLES,  Walter  Linsley.    Cons.  Engr.;  Secy.,  D.  F.  Holman  Ry.  Track- 
layer Co.,  1103  Ellsworth  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Davis,  Charles  Henry.     South  Yarmouth,  Mass. 
Dennis,  Arthur  Crisfield.    Care,  West.  Pac.  Ry.,  Amedee,  Cal. 
Dockweilkr,  John  Henry.    Cons.  Engr.,  531  Clayton  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 
Dunham,  Lewis  Augustus.    42  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
FiCKES,  Clark  Robinson.    Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Gates,  Horace  Delphos.    Cor.  College  and  Claremont  Avenues,  Oakland, 

Cal. 
Gordon,  Charles  Edward.     Engr.,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  in  Chg., 

Garden  City  Project,  Deerfield,  Kans. 
Gregory,  Luther  Elwood.    Civ.  Engr.,  U.  S.  N.,  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
Gumaer,  Edw^ard  Ben  net.    AUenhurst,  N.  J. 
Haines,    Caspar   Wistar.      Civ.   and   Cons.    Engr.,    322   Arcade    Bldg., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hammond,  John  Farnsworth.     187  Sterling  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hayes,  George  Samuel.     1123  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Hazlehurst,  James  Nisbet.     Cons.  Engr.,  905  Candlt^r  Bldg.,  Atlanta, 

Ga. 
HoLLYDAY,  Richard  Carmichael.    Civ.  Engr.,  U.  S.  N.,  Bureau  of  Yards 

and  Docks,  Nax'j'  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
HowELLS,   Julius   Merriam.     No.    1    Yaescho   Ichome   No,   6,   Bab:i.*4aki 

Kojimachi  Ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
IVES,  Arthur  Stanixy.     33  Sidney  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Keith,  George  Thomas.    Res.  Enpr.,  Water  Supply,  Barge  Canal  Office, 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Kieffer,  Stephen  Ephraim.     2404  Dana  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
LeBaron,  John  Francis.    R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Chardon,  Ohio. 
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MEMBERS    (Continued). 

LiLEWELLYN,  Francis  John.    Div.  Contr.  Mgr.,  Am.  Bridge  Co.  of  N.  Y., 

Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Martin,  Wisner.     Supt.  of  Constr.,  Stone  &  Webster  Eng.  Corp.,  Har- 
vard Power  Station  Extension    (Res.,    1636  Massachusetts  Ave.), 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Mensch,  Leopold  Jehud.     Cons.  Engr.  and  Contr.  for  Reinforced  Con- 
crete Constr.,  Grant  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Mordecai,  Augustus.    1950  E.  90th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Noble,  Alfred.    [Past-President).    315  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Owens,  Henry  Kinder.    Cons.  Civ.  Engr.,  Hartford  Irrig.  &  Power  Co., 

Pasco  Power  &  Water  Co.,  24  Seattle  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Seattle, 

Wash. 
Parsons,  Robert  Stevens.    Asst.  Gen.  Supt.,  Erie  R.  R.,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 
Reed,  Paul  Lyon.    Civ.  Engr.,  U.  S.  N.,  Clifton,  111^ 
Rogers,  Walter  Alexander.     Pres.,  Bates  &  Rogers  Constr.  Co.,  355 

Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Russell,  Silas  Bent.    Cons.  Civ.  Engr.,  Liggett  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Suter,   Charles  Russell.     Brig.-Gen.,   U.   S.   A.    {Retired),  Roxbury, 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 
T5NNESEN,  Tobias.     Gen.  Representative  and  Engr.-in-Chf.,  South  West 

Africa  Co.,  Grootfontein,  German  S.  W.  Africa. 
Touceda,  Enrique  Augusto.    Chemist  and  Metallurgist,  Broadway    Cor. 

Thacher  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Van  Hoesen,  Edmund  French.    Care,  Board  of  R.  R.  Commrs.,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 
Wait,  John  Cassan.    Attorney  and  Counseller  at  Law  (Wait  &  Foster), 

38  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
Walker,  John  Shaw.     Structural  Engr.  and  Archt.,  Freedman   Bldg., 

Hay  St.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
W^einhagen,  Fred.     Pres.,  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  606  Colby  & 

Abbott  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

associate  members. 

Adams,  Arthur.    New  Engineering  Bldg.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Barton,  Calvin  Lewis.    601  West  137th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Bell,  Alfred  Carroll.     Contr.  Engr.,  Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  605 

Colby-Abbot  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Burgess, ^George  Heckman.     Care,  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Pacific  Co.,  Park 

Row    Bldg.,   New   York    City    (Res.,    25    Fairfield    St.,    Montelair, 

N.  J.). 
BuRGOYNE,   John   Henry,   Jr.     Asst.   Engr.,   Bolivia   Ry.   Co.,   La   Paz, 

Bolivia. 
Chapman,  Paul.     1047  Simpson  St.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 
CkMMBS,  Robert  Duncan.     Asst.  Engr.,  Penn.,  N.  Y.  &  L.  I.  R.  R.,  10 

Bridge  St.,  New  York  City. 
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ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS  {Continued), 

Cbesson,  Bei^jamin  Fbanklin,  Jr.  Res.  Engr.,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Tun- 
nels, Penn.,  N.  Y.  &  L.  I.  R.  R.,  315  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Day,  Edward  Bliss.    Care,R.  J.  Menz  Lumber  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

DeGbaff,  Harry  Westbrook.  Care,  A.  G.  &  P.  Co.,  Comstock,  Wash- 
ington Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fabnham,  Charles  Henry.  Div.  Engr.,  Negros  Div.,  Philippine  Ry.  Co., 
J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  Engrs.  and  Contrs.,  Bacolod,  Occ.  Negros, 
Philippine  Islands. 

FitzGerald,  Christopher  Columbus.  Div.  Engr.,  Norfolk  &  South. 
R.  R.  Co.,  Washington,  N.  C. 

FoYd,  Andrew  Ernest.    20  Broad  St.,  New  York  City. 

French,  Frank  Chauncey.  Senior  Inspecting  Engr.,  Philippine  Rail- 
ways, Cebu,  Philippine  Islands. 

Griffith,  Lawrence.  Vice-Pres.,  The  Federal  Ry.  Signal  Co.,  42  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

Haney,  Lewis  Tustler.     1  Crooke  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hardy,  Harry.    Apartado  de  Correo  No.  39,  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica. 

Henry,  Philip  Walter.    Cons.  Engr.,  90  West  St.,  New  York  City. 

HoLLiDAY,  Alexander  Rieman.  805  Traction  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Houston,  Gavin  Nelson.  Deputy  State  Engr.,  Denver  (Res.,  University 
Park),  Colo. 

Howard,  Conway  Robinson.    Res.  Engr.,  L.  &  A.  R.  R.,  Heidelberg,  Ky. 

IMMEDIATO,  Gebardo.    CoHsco  Nuevo  408,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Jenkins,  James  Edgab.     146  East  36th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Jones,  Sidney  Gardner.  Div.  Engr.,  M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M.  Ry.,  Care, 
Chf.  Engr.'s  Office,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Kast,  Clarke  Niqhtinqale.  Locating  Engr.,  Spokane  &  Inland  Ry., 
01423  Mill  St.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Lane,  Harry  Alfred.  Asst.  Engr.,  B«  &  0.  R.  R.,  Mt.  Royal  Station, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

LiNNELL,  Herbert  Prescott.  Care,  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Pacific  Co.,  Park 
Row  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

Lund,  Robebt  Leathan.  Cons.  Engr.,  Care,  Roberts,  Johnson  &  Rand 
Shoe  Co.,  10th  and  Washington  Ave.,  ^t,  Louis,  Mo. 

McCoNNELL,  John  Lorenzo.  Power  House,  U.  G.  &  E.  Co.,  Plum  and 
Charles  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mozart,  William  Jacob.  Cons,  and  Const.  Engr.,  93  Hancock  St., 
Maiden,  Mass. 

Oakes,  Luther  Stevens.    Care,  Winston  Bros.  Co.,  Missoula,  Mont. 

OiNOUYE,  Chikao.    With  Penn  Bridge  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Owen,  Eluah  Hunter.  Care,  Vorce  Eng.  Co.,  Perry-Payne  Bldg.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Pettee,  Eugene  Everett.  (J.  R.  Worcester  &  Co.),  79  Milk  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS  (Continued). 

Phillips,  Theodore  Clifford.     Civ.  and  Hydr.  Engr.,  75  Bo  wen  Ave., 

Chicago,  III. 
PiTTB,  Thomas  Dorset.    Earl  Court,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Reedt,  Oliver  Thomas.     Asst.  Engr.,  V,  S.  Reclamation  Service,  Vale, 

S.  Dak. 
Rhodes,  Fred  Dana.    Cons.  Engr.,  140  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City. 
Sawyer,  Wilbur  Ctrus.     Box  937,  Pomona,  Cal. 
Seastone,  Charles  Victor.    401  State  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 
h'EVERSON,  Oscar  Melvern.    222  N.  Hyde  Park  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Shaw,   Arthur  Monroe.     Chf.   Engr.,   John   Lee   Stark,  Apartado   39, 

Zacatecas,  Zac.,  Mexico. 
Simpson,  Erastus  Roland.    174  St.  Botolph  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Stone,   Willard  Wilberforce.     Asst.   Engr.,  Board  of  Water  Supply, 

New  York  City,  940  Orchard  St.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Sumner,  Robert  Swan.    204  Commonwealth  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Walker,  Jos£ph  Milton.     Chf.  Engr.,  Lima  &  Toledo  Ry.  Co.,  Water- 

ville,  Lucas  Co.,  Ohio. 
WiLKERSON,  Thomas  Jefferson.     Engr.,  Bridge  Designs  and  Estimates, 

Am.  Bridge  Co.,  802  Frick  Bldg.;  Address,  Box  33,  Forbes  Station, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

associates. 

La  Faroe,  Oliver  Hazard  Perry.    Box  930,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Schneider,  Edward  John.     Contr.  Mgr.,  Am.  Bridge  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  16th 
and  Folsom  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


juniors. 

Baker,  Harold  James  Manning.  No.  4,  The  Knickerbocker,  1022  Union 
St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Baker,  Sheldon  King.  Asst.  Engr.,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  Ridge- 
lawn,  Mont. 

Baldridge,  James  Ramsey.  Care,  Turner  Forman  Concrete  Steel  Co., 
12th  and  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Becker,  Elvin  Jay.  Topographical  Draftsman,  Board  of  W^ater  ^upply, 
New  York  City,  Waterford,  N.  Y. 

Belzner,  Theodore.  Insp.  of  Steel,  Blackwells  Island  Bridge  (No.  4), 
Dept.  of  Bridges,  56  Sutton  PI.  (Res.,  614  West  135th  St.),  New 
York  City. 

Birch-Nord,  Carl  William.  With  Am.  Bridge  Co.,  Room  1301,  Com- 
mercial National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

Brady,  Joseph.  Asst.  Engr.,  Rapid  Transit  R.  R.  Comm.,  320  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Cameron,  Kenneth  Mackenzie.    Box  456,  Ellsworth,  Me. 

Campbell,  Henry  Avery.    Sausalito,  Cal. 
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JUNIORS  (Continued) . 

Duncan,  James  Habper.     Chf.  Draftsman,  Bangor  &  Aroostook  R.  R., 
Searsport,  Me. 

Eltinge,  Obville  La  MONT.     Perth  Hotel,  R.  F.  D.  Route  No.  4,  Amster- 
dam, N.  Y. 

Follansbee,  Robebt.    Asst.  Engr.,  U.  S.  Geological  Sur^-ey,  Montana  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.,  Helena,  Mont. 

FOBD,  Habby  Cliffobd.    440  West  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Fowleb,  Fbedebick  Hall.    221  Kingsley  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Hall,  Julius  Reed.    Engr.,  Hall  Machine  Co.,  739  Monadnock  Blk.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Hasbbouck,  Oscab.     143  Eighth  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

HuBEB,  Walteb  Lebot.     1001  Atlas  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Jabvis,  Clabence  Sylvesteb.     Care,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  Provo, 
Utah. 

Johnson,  Lutheb  Elman.  Care,  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  Deerfield, 
Kans. 

Ludlow,  Justin  Wyman.  Engr.,  Unit  Concrete  Steel  Co.,  1605  Her- 
worth  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Lydston,  Walteb  Edwabd.  Asst.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  C.  &.  H.  R.  R.  R.,  Ossining, 
N.  Y. 

Lynch,  Edwin  Lewis.  Junior  Asst.  Engr.,  Dept.  of  Public  Works,  23 
Emerson  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

McLube,  Nobman  Roosevelt.    New  Liverpool,  Que.,  Canada. 

Matlaw,  Isaac  Solon.  Leveler,  Dept.  of  Stite  Engr.  and  Surv.,  Water- 
ford,  N.  Y. 

Mebbill,  Robebt  Hall.  Asst.  Engr.,  Barge  Canal  Office,  Fort  Hunter, 
N.  Y. 

Rackle,  Oscab  William.  Head  Draftsman,  Rhode  Island  State  Board 
of  Public  Roads;  Asst.  Instr.  of  Civ.  Eng.,  Brown  Univ.,  Suite  13, 
Brunonia  Hall,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Rich,  Melvin  S.    The  Carltm,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Smith,  Robebt  Mackinlay.    4233  McPherson  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tombo,  Cabl.     Box  30,  Station  J,  New  York  City. 

Tbue,  Albert  Otis.    3  Bowdoin  St.,  Newton  Highl:inds,  Mass. 

Van  Kibk,  Chables  Hinkij:y.  The  Kaw  Gas  Co,,  Dept.  E,  Independence, 
Kans.' 

Wilson,  Samuel.     Care,  Spanish-American  Iron  Co.,  Mayari,  Cubii. 


DEATHS. 

Fbeeman,  Fbank  Leslie.     Elected  Associate,  November  5th,  1895;  died 

March  3d,  1907. 
Gbiffin,   Eugene.     Elected  Member,  June  7th,   1899;    died  April   10th, 

1907. 
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MONTHLY  LIST  OP  RECENT  BNQlNEERlNd  ARTICLES  OF 

INTEREST. 

(April  6th  to  May  4th,  1907.) 

Note. — This  list  is  puhlished  for  the  purpose  of  placing  "before 
ihe  members  of  the  Society,  the  titles  of  current  engineering  ar- 
ticles, which  can  be  referred  to  in  any  available  engineering  library, 
or  can  be  procured  by  addressing  the  publication  directly,  the  ad- 
dress and  price  being  given  wherever  possible. 


LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 


her 
(1 
<2 

<3 
(4 

(5 
<6 

<7 
<8 

(9 

(10 

(11 
(12 

(13 
(14 
(IS 
(16 
(17 

(18 
(19 

(20 
(21 

(22 

(23 

(24 

(25 

(26 


In  the  subjoined  list  of  articles,  references  are  given  by  the  num- 
prefixed  to  each  journal  in  this  list: 


Journal,  Assoc.  Eng.  Soc,  31 
Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass..  30c. 

Proceediyiga,  Engrs.  Club  of 
Phlla.,  1122  Girard  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

Journal^  Franklin  Inst.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  50c. 

Journal.  Western  Soc.  of  Engrs., 
Monadnock  Blk.,  Chicago,  111. 

Tranaactinna,  Can.  Soc.  C.  E., 
Montreal.  Que.,  Canada. 

8chool  of  Mines  Quarterly,  Co- 
lumbia Unly.,  New  York  City. 
50c. 

Technology  Quarterly,  Mass.  Inst. 
Tech.,  'Boston,  Mass.,  75c. 

Stevens  Institute  Indicator, 
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Cassier*s  Magazine,  New  York 
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Engineering  (London).  W.  H. 
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The  Engineer  (London),  Inter- 
national News  Co.,  New  York 
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Enaineerina  News,  New  York 
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The  Engineering  Record,  New 
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Railroad  Gazette,  New  York  City, 
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Raihray  and  Enqineering  Re- 
view, Chicago,  111.,  10c.    , 

Scientijflc  American  Supplement, 
New  York  City,  10c. 

Iron  Age,  New  York  City,  10c. 

Railway  Engineer,  London,  Eng- 
land. 25c. 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review, 
London.  England.  25c. 

Bulletin,  American  Iron  and  Steel 
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American  Oat  Liqht  Journal, 
New  York  City,  10c. 

American  Engineer,  New  York 
City.   20c. 

El<*ctricnl  Review,  London.  Eng- 
land. 


(27)  Electrical  World,  New  York  City, 

iOc. 

(28)  Journal,    New    England    Water- 

Works   Assoc,    Boston,    Mass., 
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(29)  Journal,    Society    of    Arts,    Lon- 

don. England,  15c. 

(30)  Annales  des  Travaux  Publics  de 

Belgique.  Brussels,  Belgium. 
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Travaux,     Soc.     Ing.     Civ.     de 
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Prance. 

(40)  Railway  Aae.  Chicago.  111.,  10c. 

(41)  Modem  Machinery.  Chicago.  111., 
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(42)  Proceeding".      Am.      Inst.      Elec. 

Engrs.,' New  York  City.  50c. 

(43)  Annales  des  Ponts  et  Chauss^es, 

Paris,  Prance. 

(44)  Journal,    Military   Service   Insti- 

tution, Governor's  Island,  New 
York  Harbor,  50c. 

(45)  Minra    and    Minerals,    Scranton, 

Pa..  20c 

(46)  Scientific    American,    New    York 

City,  8c. 

(47)  Mechanical    Engineer.    Manches- 
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(48)  Zeitschrift,  Verein  Deutscher  In- 

genleure.   Berlin.   Germany. 

(49)  Zeitschrift  fUr  Bauwesen,  Berlin, 
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(50)  Stahl  und  Eisen,  Dttsseldorf,  Ger- 
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(51)  Deutsche       Bauzeitung,       Berlin. 
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(52)  Rinaache  Industric-Zeitung.  Riga., 
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(56)  Transactions.     Am.      Inst.     Min. 

Engrs.,  New  York  City,  $5. 

(57)  Cclliery  Guardian,  London,  Eng- 

land. 

(58)  Proceedings,    Eng.    Soc.    W.    Pa., 
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Club.    225   Dearborn   St.,    Chi- 
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(63)  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Inst.  C. 
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(64)  Power,  New  York  City.   20c. 

(65)  Official    Proceedings,    New    York 
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tures, New  York  City,  10c. 
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The   Design   of   a   Two-Hinged   Spandrel- Braced   Steel   Arch.*      Ralph    Freeman, 

Stud.  Inst.  C.  E.     (63)     Vol.  167. 
Replacement  of   Bridees   and   Allied   Structures,      Herman   K.    Hlggin^.      (Paper 

rend  before  the  Boston  Soc.  of  Civil  Engineers.)      (1)      Mar. 
Strengthening  Girder  Bridges  en  the  Madras  Railway.*     Edward  W.  Stoney,  M. 

Inst.   C.  E.      (II)      Mar.   29. 
Concrete  Arches  with  Old  Rail   Reinforcement.*     C.   L.  Slocum.   Assoc.   M.   Am. 

Soc.  C.  E.     (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Conn.  Soc.  of  Engrs.)      (13) 

Apr.    11. 
The  Auld  Brig  O*  Ayr.*      (11)     Apr.  12. 

The  Strauss  Trunnion  Bascule  Bridge  near  Rahway.  N.  J.*      (14)      Apr.  13. 
The  Anchorage  for  Brooklyn  Bridge  Number  Three.*     Charles  M.  Ripley.      (86) 

Apr.  19. 
Some  Three-Hinged  Concrete  Arches  In  Germany.*      (13)     May  2. 
The  Hudson  River  Bridge  at  Sandy  Hill.  N.  Y.*     (14)     May  4. 

electrical. 

Lightning  Phenomena  in  Electric  Circuits.*     Charles  P.  Steinmetz.     (42)     Mar. 
Zigzag  Leakage  of  Induction  Motors.*     R.  E.  Hellmund.      (42)      Mar. 
Some  Phases  of  Heavy  Electric  Traction.     W.  J.  Wilgus  and  others.     (65)     Mar. 
The    Mechanism    of    Power    Transmission    from    Electric    Motors.*      Wilfrid    L. 

Spence.     (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Engrs.  and  Shipbuilders 

in  Scotland.)      (22)     Mar.  29. 
Extra-High-Tension  Switch  Gear.*      (11)     Serial  beginning  Mar.  29. 
Modern  Electrically-Driven  Cranes,*      (26)     Apr.  5. 
The  Hankow  Light  and  Power  Co.'s  Works,  China.*      (26)     Apr.  5. 
The  Kuhlo  System  of  Wiring  with  Sheathed  Conductors.*     M.  Biske.     (Abstract 

from  Bulletin  of  the  Assoc,  des  Ing.  Elec.)      (73)     Apr.  5. 
The   Hydro-Electric    and   Water   Power   Plant   of   a    Large   Paper   Mill.*      (14) 

Apr.   6. 
Electrical  Features  of  the  Engineering  Societies  Building.*      (27)      Apr.  6. 
Brush   Holders   and   Brushes  for   600-Volt   Motors.*      Eugene  C.   Parham.      (27) 

Serial  beginning  Apr.  6. 
Soil  Ele.'trolysis  with  Formation  of  a  Liquid  Sodium  Potassium   Alloy.     Henry 

Bassett.  Jr.     (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Soc.  of  Chemical  Industry.) 

(73)      Apr.  12. 
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Electrical-  (Continued). 

The  Electrical  Equipment  of  a  Buenos  Aires  Granary.*      (26)     Apr.  12. 
Two-Pole    Turbo-Alternator    with    Stationary    Field    and    Magnetically-Shunted 

Exciter.*     A.  Heyland.      (73)     Apr.  12. 
Utilization  of  Drainage  Canal  Power  for  Chicago   Municipal   Lighting.*      (27) 

Apr.  13. 
Hydro-Electric  Plant  for  British  Slate  Quarries.*     (27)     Apr.  13. 
A  New  End-Cell  Switch  Indicator.*      (27)     Apr.  13. 
The  Making  of  Small  Induction  Coils  with  Bare  Wire.*     A.  Frederick  Collins. 

(19)     Apr.  13. 
Electric  Arc  Lighting  Plant  at  Lynchburg,  Va.*      (27)     Apr.  20. 
Eddy  Current  Losses  in  Armature  Teeth.*     F.  E.  Meurer.     (27)     Apr.  20. 
Measurement  of  Wire  and  Cable  Insulation.*     Tracy  D.  Waring.      (27)    Apr.  20. 
The  First  Electrically  Driven  Reversing  Mill.*     (20)     Apr.  26. 
The  Power  Plant  of  the  Maiden  Electric  Company.*     (27)     Apr.  27. 
Reinforced- Concrete    Towers    for    High-Potential    Transmission    Line.*      F.    W. 

Scheldenhelm.     (13)     May  2. 
Exciter  Troubles.     A.  E.  Buchenberg.     (27)     May  4. 
Generating  Station  of  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Company  of  York,  Pa.*      (27) 

May  4. 
Elektrisch  Betriebene  Motorwagen  auf  der  Automobilausstellung  in  Berlin  190Q. 

K.  Meyer.      (48)     Serial  beginning  April  13. 

Marine. 

Blderslie    Graving-Dock.*      William   Park  Weir,    Assoc.    M.    Inst.    C.    B.      (63) 

Vol.  167. 
The  Tredegar  Dry  Dock,  Newport.  Monmouth.*     Siglsmund  Alfred  Freeh,  Assoc. 

M.  Inst.  C.  E.     (63)     Vol.  167. 
The  Cunard  Liner  Lusitania.*     W.  J.  Luke.      (Paper  read  before  the  Inst,  of 

Naval  Archts.)      (11)   Mar.  29;    (12)   Apr.  12. 
The  Electrical  Equipment  of  Palmer's  New  Cableway.*     (73)     Apr.  5. 
Gyroscopic  Steadying  Apparatus.*     Sir  William  H.  White.     (Paper  read  before 

the  Init.  of  Naval  Archts.)      (11)  Apr.  5;  Abstract  (12)  Apr.  6. 
Modern  Floating  Docks.*     Lyonel  Edwin  Clark.      (Paper  read  before  the  Inst. 

of  Naval  Archts  )      (11)     Anr.  5. 
Propeller   Struts.*      George   Simpson.      (Paper   read   before   the   Inst,    of   Naval 

Archts.)      (11)     Apr.  5. 
The  Causes  and   Prevention   of  Fire  at  Sea.     Vivian  B.   Lewes.      (Paper  read 

before  the  Inst,  of  Naval  Archts.)      (11)  Apr.  5;  Abstract  (12)  Apr.  5. 
Werf  Gusto.*      (11)     Apr.  5. 

Torsiometers  as  Applied  to  the  Measurement  of  Power  in  Turbines  and  Recipro- 
cating Engines.*     Archibald  Denny.     (Paper  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Naval 

Archts.)      (47)   Apr.  6;   (11)   Apr.  12. 
Some  Phases  of  the  Fuel  Question.     Vivian  B.  Lewes.      (Paper  read  before  the 

Inst,  of  Naval  Archts.)      (47)      Apr.   6. 
Cranes  for  Shipbuilding  Berths.*     Carlo  Piaggio.      (Paper  read  before  the  Inst. 

of  Naval  Archts.)      (11)  Apr.  12;  (47)  Apr.  6. 
Torque  of  Propeller  Shafting.*     J.   Hamilton  Gibson.      (Paper  read  before  the 

Inst,  of  Naval  Archts.)     (11)     Apr.  12. 
New  Japanese  Cable  Steamer.*     (73)     Apr.  12. 
Finding  Direction  by  Means  of  Submarine   Sound   Signals.*      Lucien  I.   Blake. 

(27)     Apr.  13. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Modern  Cargo  Steamer.*     S.  J.  P.  Thearle.     (Paper  read 

before  the  Inst,  of  Naval  Archts.)      (11)     Apr.  19. 
Grue   Hydraulique   de   150   Tonnes   de   Chantiers   d'Elswlck    (Angleterre).*      F. 

Hofer.     (33)     Apr.  13. 

Mechanical. 

An  Experimental  Investigation  of  the  Maximum  Stresses  in  Loaded  Crane- 
Hooks.*     John  Goodman,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.     (63)     Vol.  167. 

Megass  Furnaces.*     Richard  Lloyd,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.     (63)     Vol.  167. 

The  Heat  Transmission  Loss  due  to  Boiler  Scale  and  its  Relation  to  Scale 
Thickness.*     Edward  C.  Schmidt.     (61)     Mar. 

l*he  Static  Deflection  of  Turbine  Rotors.*    R.  H.  Colllngham.     (12)     Mar.  29. 

Automobile  Transmissions.*     E.  H.  Belden.     (58)     Apr. 

Production  of  Ammonia  during  the  Dry  Distillation  of  Coal.*  M.  Mayer  and  V. 
Altmeyer.  (Abstract  from  Journal  fUr  Qasbeleuchtung.)  (66)  Serial  be- 
ginning Apr.  2. 

The  Purchase  of  Coal  by  Specification  by  the  Government.     (14)     Apr.  6. 

The  North  Boiler  House  of  Swift  &  Co.  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago.* 
(14)     Apr.  6. 

The  Central  Power  Plant  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.*     (14)     Apr.  6. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Coal  as  a  Measure  of  Purity.*     M.  S.  Hachito.     (16)     Apr.  6. 

The  Character  of  Sparks  and  their  Effect  on  the  Power  Developed  by  a  Petrol 
Motor.*  W.  Watson.  (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Automobile  Club 
of  Great  Britain.)      (47)     Apr.  6. 
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Mechanical— ( Coo  tinned) . 

The  Development  of  the  Methane-Hydrogen  Gas  System  ;   its  Installation  at  the 

Swindon  Gas- Works  of  the  G.  W.  R.*     (66)     Apr.  9. 
Inclined  Retort  Equipment  at  Stockport.*      (66)      Serial  beginning  Apr.  9. 
The  GadFden  Plant  of  the  Southern  Steel  Company.*     (20)     Apr.  11. 
Aerial  Navigation.*     B.  P.  S.  Baden- Powell.     (29)     Apr.  19. 
The  Central  Power  Station  at  the  Plant  of  the  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd.*      (14) 

Apr.  20. 
Coal  as  a  Fuel  for  Firing  Gas  Benches.    W.  R.  Rhoades.     (Paper  read  before  the 

HI.  Gas  Assoc.)      (66)   Apr.  22;    (83)   May  1. 
The   Central   Station   for   Heating,   Light   and   Power   at  Glen   Eyrie.*      Konrad 

Meier.     (14)     Apr.  27. 
How   Coke  is  Made.*      (Abstract   from   Bulletin,   U.   S.   Bureau  of   the   Census.) 

(19)     Serial  beginning  Apr.  27. 
Petrol  Tractors.*     J.  F.  Gairns.     (10)     May. 

Fans  for  Draft,  Forced  and  Induced.*     Charles  L.  Hubbard.      (64)     Serial  be- 
ginning May. 
Troubles  caused  by  Faulty  Piping  Work.*     H.  A.  Jahnke.     (64)     May. 
Efficiency  in  Steam-Boiler  Practice.*     Percival  Cooke.      (10)      Serial  beginning 

May.  « 

The  Application  of  Oil  Burners  to  Steam  Boilers.*     William  Kavanagh.      (27) 

May  4. 
Automobile  Garage  and  Repair  Shops  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric   Company.* 

(27)     May  4. 
Fabrication  de  la  T6Ie  Galvanis^e.*     L6on  Georgeot.     (32)     Feb. 
Note   sur    la   Suspension   des   V6hicules    Industriels   et   les   Amortisseurs   Pneu- 

matiques.*     J.  Patoureau.     (32)     Feb. 
Le  Th6ordme  de  M.  Gouy  et  Quelques- lines  de  Ses  Applications.     E.   Jouguet. 

(37)  Mar.  31. 
Appareils  de  Broyage  pour  Cbauz.  Ciments,  Phosphates  et  Matidres  Analogues.* 

P.  Chignaterie.     (33)     Apr.  20. 
Entwicklung  der  Anlage  von  Rohrengiessereien.    Gustave  Simon.     (50)     Mar.  20. 
Das   Neue   Maschinenlaboratonum   des   Technikums   Ilmenau.*      Oeorg   Schmidt. 

(48)     Mar.  30. 
Die    Kalibrierung   der    Ziehpresswerkzeuge.*      Karl    Muslol.       (50)      Serial   be- 
ginning April  3. 
Die  Fliissigen   Brennstoffe   und   Ihre  Ausnutzung  in   der  Verbrennungskraftma- 

schine,  mit  Besonderer  Berttcksichtlgung  des  Dieselmotors.     Karl  Kutzbach. 

•(48)      Serial  beginning  April  6. 
Die     Dampf  turbine    unter     Besonderer    BerUckslchtigung    der    Zoelly-Turbtne.* 

Hofweber.     (53)     Serial  beginning  April  12. 
Versuche  an  EIner  2  OOO-Pferdigen  Riedler-Stumpf-Dampfturbine.     F.   R5tscher. 

(48)     Serial  beginning  April  20. 
Versuche    iXher   die    Verwendung   von    Teer51en    zum    Betrieb   des    Dieselmotors. 

Paul  Rieppel.      (48)     April  20. 

Metallnr^cal. 

A  New  Copper-Depositing  Process.*     L.  Ramakers.      (13)     Apr.  11. 

Light  Aluminium  Alloys.*     J.  E.  Stacey  Jones.     (Abstract  of  paper  read  before 

the  Coventry  Eng.  Soc.)      (22)     Apr.  12. 
Cornish    Methods    of    Crushing    and    Ore    Dressing.*      Edward    Walker.       (16) 

Apr.  13. 
The  Valuation  of  Roasted  Blende  with  Regard  to  its  Sulphur  Content.     V.  Hass- 

reidter-Trooz.      (Abstracted   by   Alfred   J.   Lotka   from   the   Zeit.    f.   angew. 

Chemie.)      (16)     Apr.  13. 
The   Blast   Furnace   Practically   and   Theoretically  Considered.*      W.    J.   Foster. 

(Paper  read  before  the  StrafTordshlre  Iron  and  Steel   Inst.)      (22)     Apr.  19. 
Cyanide  Practice  at  the  Reliance  Mill.*     Douglas  Lay.     (16)     Apr.  20. 
Electrolysis  from  Cyanide  Solutions  at  Reliance  Mill,   Nelson.   B.  C*     Douglas 

Lay.     (16)     Apr.  27. 
Machines  &  Charger  les  Fours  M6tallurgiques  k  D6mouler  et  ft  Transporter  les 

Llngots.*     Ch.  Dantln.     (33)     Apr.  20. 
Fehler  in  der  Glessereipraxls  unter  Besonderer  BerUckslchtigung  des  Armaturen- 

guss.     H.  Kloss.     (50)     April  3. 
Beitrag  zum  Einfluss  des  SiUziums  auf  das  System  Eisen-Kohlenstoff.*      (From 

Metallurgie.)      (50)      April   3. 

Military. 

Modern  Armour  and  Armour-PIercing  Projectiles.*     H.  J.  Jones.     (12)      Serial 
beginning  Apr.  1-2. 

Mining. 

Heading  by  Longwall  Machines.*     Sam  Mavor.     (59)     Vol.  29,  Pt.  3. 
Rescue  Apparatus  at  Collieries.*     M.  Weiss.     (Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the 
Soc.   de  rindustrle  Min6rale.)      (57)      Mar.   29. 
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Mining -( Continued) . 

Keps.*     James  Tonge.     (22)     Apr.  5. 

The  Gold-Dredge  as  a  Machine.     (12)     Apr.  12. 

The  History  of  the  Air  Hammer  Drill.     H.  L.  Sinclair.     (Paper  read  before  the 

Colo.  Scientific  Soc.)      (13)  Apr.  18;   (16)   Apr.  13. 
Electric    Winding    Plant    at    a    German    Colliery.*      Alfred    Gradenwitz.       (16) 

Apr.  13. 
Central  Electric  Drive  for  Collieries.*     Franz  Erich  Junge.     (16)     Apr.  13. 
Hydraulic-Ram    Boring   Apparatus.*      W.    Wolski.      (Abstract    from    an    article 

published    by    the    German    Deep-Boring    Company,    Nordhausen.)       (16) 

Apr.  20. 
Methods  of  Working  the  Coal  Seams  of  Ohio.*     Floyd  W.  Parsons.    (16)    Apr.  20. 
Prospecting  with  Keystone  Drill  for  Copper  Ore   in  the  Ely  Nevada  District.* 

C.  E.  Hart.     (16)     Apr.  27. 
Economy    of    Gas    Power    Plants   for    Collieries.*      Franz    Erich    Junge.      (16) 

Apr.  27. 
Sloping  Systems  at  Broken  Hill.*     A.  J.  Moore.     {45)     May. 
The  Warrior  Run  Mine  Disaster.*     Charles  Enzian.     (45)     May. 
The  Joker  Drainage  Tunnel.*    R.  L.  Herrlck.     (45)     May. 
Preservation  of  Mine  Timber  from  Decay.*     John  M.  Nelson.     (16)     May  4. 
Breaker  of  the  Pacific  Coal  Company  in  Alberta.*     Lewis  Stockett  and  B.  R. 

Warden.     (16)     May  4. 
Nouveauz  Appareils  de  Sauvetage  dans  les  Mines.*    H.  Schmerber.     (33)     Serial 
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COMPARISON   BETWEEN   RAINFALL  AND  RUN- 
OFF IN  THE  NORTHEASTERN 
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Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  date  it  has  been  the  common 
practice  of  engineers  to  estimate  the  discharge  of  surface  streams 
from  precipitation  data.  This  practice  was  necessary  because  of  the 
comparatively  few  reliable  data  in  regard  to  stream  flow,  and,  al- 
though responsible  for  many  wild  estimates,  it  has  served  a  useful 
purpose  and  has  become  so  common  that  many  engineers  have  per- 
sisted in  its  use  even  when  reliable  run-oif  data  were  available. 

During  the  past  ten  years  a  large  amount  of  information  has 
been  collected  by  the  United  States  Government  and  by  private 
parties,  in  regard  both  to  precipitation  and  to  stream  run-oflF,  which 
makes  it  now  possible  to  compare  in  detail  the  relation  between 
these  two  phenomena.  Such  a  study,  for  the  northeastern  portion 
of  the  United  States,  is  herein  presented. 

The  tables*  used  for  the  comparison  show,  not  only  the  rela- 
tion of  the  rainfall  to  the  run-off,  but  have  also  the  additional  prac- 
tical value  of  serving  as  a  basis  for  predicting  the  average  run -off 
which  may  be  expected  in  the  areas  which  have  been  investigated. 

*  AcJcnowledgrment  is  made  to  Mr.  Fred  F.  Henshaw  for  his  assistance  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  tables. 

Note. — These  papers  are  issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion. Correspondence  is  invited  from  those  who  cannot  be  present  at  the 
meeting,  and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  Secretary.  Discussion,  either  oral  or 
written,  will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  number  of  Proceedings,  and,  when 
finally  closed,  the  papers,  with  discussion  In  full,  will  be  published  in  TranacKtiona. 
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At  the  start  it  was  intended  to  extend  the  comparisons  to  all 
sections  of  the  United  States  where  run-off  data  are  available.  The 
time  required  for  such  ah  extensive  study  would  have  been  so  great, 
however,  that  it  has  been  decided  to  present  the  data  now  in  hand, 
covering  only  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  United  States. 

Bainfall  Data. 

The  rainfall  data  have  been  collected  by  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau.  In  using  them,  the  following  conditions  must  be 
considered : 

The  plan  of  the  Weather  Bureau  is  to  establish  a  precipitation 
station  in  each  county;  therefore,  in  most  of  the  areas  considered, 
the  horizontal  distribution  of  the  stations  is  uniform  and  quite 
representative.  This  is  not  generally  the  case,  however,  with  the 
vertical  distribution  of  the  stations,  as  the  location  of  the  gauge 
depends  in  a  large  measure  on  the  accessibility  of  a  reliable  ob- 
server and  a  telegraph  station,  and  these  are  not  generally  avail- 
able at  the  higher  altitudes.  Most  of  the  stations  have  been  located 
at  low  or  medium  elevations;  and,  as  but  few  definite  (lata  are 
available  on  the  effects  of  elevation  on  precipitation,  it  has  been 
impracticable  in  this  study  to  allow  for  this  factor. 

A  rain  gauge  collects  the  precipitation  that  falls  on  a  few 
square  inches  of  surface;  therefore,  in  order  to  measure  accurately 
the  average  precipitation  over  a  large  area,  there  should  be  many 
rain  gauges.  As  the  gauges  are  always  few  in  number,  an  extreme 
precipitation  occurring  on  a  comparatively  small  area  may  not  be 
recorded. 

No  satisfactory  method  has  yet  been  devised  for  obtaining  re- 
liable data  in  regard  to  precipitation  in  the  form  of  snow,  and 
practically  no  data  have  been  collected  to  show  the  quantity  of 
water  stored  as  snow  at  the  end  of  each  month.  There  is  intro- 
duced, therefore,  an  uncertainty  in  the  winter  records  which  makes 
it  necessary  to  study  the  winter  period  as  a  whole. 

It  is  assumed  that  for  any  month  the  mean  rainfall  over  the 
whole  area  is  the  mean  of  the  monthly  rainfalls  at  the  various  sta- 
tions in  that  area.  Based  ui)on  this  assumption,  the  monthly  and 
yearly  rainfalls  have  been  determined  for  each  of  the  years  when 
run-off  records  were  available. 
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Beoords  of  precipitation  were  lacking  for  many  months  in  these 
years.  In  all  such  cases  the  mean  of  the  available  records  was 
taken  as  the  mean  for  the  month  in  question;  therefore,  it  may 
happen  that  the  mean  for  January  may  be  obtained  from  records 
of  20  stations,  while  ihe  mean  for  February  may  come  from  only  16 
stations.  In  Table  2  the  last  column,  "Number  of  precipitation 
stations,"  sh^ws  the  least  number  of  stations  used  for  any  month  of 
the  year. 

Run-off  Data. 

The  run-off  data  used  in  this  study  have  been  taken  from  the 
records  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  data,  in  all 
cases,  have  been  reviewed  and  brought  to  a  uniform  basis,  special 
attention  being  given  to  the  winter  estimates. 

The  run-ofF  of  a  stream  results  from  precipitation,  and  is  the 
water  left  after  evaporation,  vegetation,  seepage,  etc.,  have  been 
satisfied,  plus  the  flow  from  ground-water.  The  seasonal  distribution 
and  rate  of  run-off  depend  mainly  upon  climate,  topography,  geology, 
vegetation,  and  ground^  snow,  or  surface  storage.  Owing  to  lack 
of  detailed  information  in  regard  to  these  regulating  factors  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  discuss  the  magnitude  of  their  effects. 

Comparison  of  Rainfall  and  Run-off. 

In  order  to  compare  rainfall  and  run-off,  the  data  have  been 
expressed  as  "depth  in  inches,"  over  the  drainage  basins  in  ques- 
tion, for  uniform  periods  of  time,  usually  the  calendar  month. 
This  period,  however,  is  tpo  short  for  comparison,  and  leads  to  re- 
sults which  are  apparently  erroneous,  because  heavy  precipitation 
may  occur  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  not  appear  as  run-off  until 
the  following  month. 

The  year  is  a  better  period  for  the  comparison  of  these  quanti- 
ties, but  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  calendar  year  is  un- 
satisfactory because  the  conditions  of  snow  and  ground  storage  are 
not  the  same  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year.  A  year  beginning 
with  October  Ist  makes  a  much  better  period,  because  on  that  day 
conditions  are  much  more  nearly  uniform  for  successive  years,  as 
there  is  no  snow  storage,  the  ground-water  will  have  been  lowered 
to  about  the  same  level  each  year,  and  the  ground  storage  is  gen- 
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erally  a  minimum.     This  period,  therefore,  has  been  used  in  the 
following  comparisons. 

Areas  Considered  in  the  Comparisons. 

The  areas  used  in  this  discussion  are  indicated  in  Table  1  and 
shown  on  Plate  LIII.  These,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ohio  above 
Wheeling,  drain  into  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  are  represen- 
tative of  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

The  stations  lowest  down  in  the  drainage  basin,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Boanoke  drainage,  have  been  designated  ^'principal 
stations,"  and  those  in  the.  upper  portions  of  the  area,  "secondary 
stations." 

TABLE  1. — List  of  Areas. 


River. 


Connecticut.. 
Housatonlc. . . 
Susquehanna. 
Susquehanna. 
Susquehanna. 

Ohio 

Potomac 

Shenandoah.. 

James 

James 

James 


Drainage  above: 


Orford,  N.  H. 
Gaylordsviile,  Conn. 
HarrisbUTR,  Pa. 
WUkes-Barre,  Pa.* 
Wllliamsport,  Pa.* 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Point  of  Rocks,  Md. 
Millville,  W.  Va.* 
Cartersville,  Va. 
Buchanan,  Va.* 
Glasgow,  Va.* 
Mattoax,  Va.* 


Appomattox 

Roanoke j  Roanoke,  Va. 

Roanoke Randolph,  Va.* 


Drainage 
area, m 

square 

miles. 

8060 

1020 

24  0S0 

9  810 

5  640 

23  820 

9660 

SOOO 

6282 

2060 

880 

746 

890 

8060 

Length 

records, 
In  years. 


5 

5 

14 

6 

10 

21 

10 

10 

7 

10 

10 

5 

9 

5 


*  Secondary  stations. 


Description  of  Tables. 

For  comparative  purposes,  the  following  tables  have  been  pre- 
pared: 

Table  1. — List  of  areas. 

Table  2. — ^Monthly  rainfall,  run-ofF,  run-off  in  percentage  of 
rainfall,  and  loss,  over  the  area  above  each  gauging  station. 

Table  3. — Monthly  and  yearly  maximum,  minimum  and  mean 
rainfall,  run-off,  run-off  in  percentage  of  rainfall,  and  loss  for  an 
average  year  over  the  area  above  each  gauging  station. 
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Table  4. — ^Yearly  rainfall,  run-off,  r\in-off  in  percentage  of  rain- 
fall, and  loss,  over  the  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  James  and  Roanoke 
basins. 

Table  6. — Yearly  rainfall,  run-off,  run-off  in  percentage  of  rain- 
fall, and  loss,  over  the  area  above  each  principal  station. 

Table  6. — The  winter  rainfall,  run-off,  run-off  in  i>eroentage  of 
rainfall,  and  loss,  as  indicated  by  the  months  of  December,  Janu- 
ary, February,  March  and  April;  and  the  growing  period  of  rain- 
fall, run-off,  run-off  in  percentage  of  rainfall,  and  loss,  as  indicated 
by  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August. 

General  Discussion. 

The  drainage  basins  considered  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

First. — High   latitudes,   as   represented   by   the   Connecticut 

above  Orford,  N.  H. 
Second. — Coast  area,  as   represented  by  the  Housatonic  at 

Gaylordsville,  Conn. 
Third. — Medium  latitude  areas,  as  indicated  by  the  Ohio  at 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  the  Susquehanna  at  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 
Fourth. — Mountain-surrounded    area,    as    indicated    by    the 

Potomac  above  Point  of  Bocks,  Md. 
Fifth. — Southern  areas,  as  shown  by  the  James  above  Car- 

tersville,  Va.,  and  the  Koanoke  above  Koanoke,  Va, 

• 

The  general  conditions  of  rainfall  and  run-off  in  the  various 
basins  are  shown  in  Table  3,  which  gives  the  mean  monthly  and 
yearly  values  for  those  basins. 

Neglecting  the  data  for  the  Housatonic  and  Potomac  drainages, 
which  are  in  special  classes.  Table  3  shows  a  gradually  increasing 
rainfall  from  the  north  to  the  south,  varying  from  36.76  in.  in  the 
Connecticut  drainage  to  42.68  in.  in  the  Boanoke  drainage.  The 
large  rainfall  above  Gaylordsville  (47.86  in.)  is  explained  by  its 
proximity  to  the  coast  line,  where  the  evaporation,  and  therefore 
the  rainfall,  is  much  greater  than  in  the  interior.  The  low  rain- 
fall in  the  Potomac  basin  (36.86  in.)  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
topography  of  this  basin,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  surrounded  by 
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high  mountains  which  precipitate  a  large  percentage  of  the  moisture 
from  the  rain  clouds,  and  thus  reduce  the  rainfall  beyond  them. 

The  run-o£^  is  very  consistent  in  the  yarious  groups,  and  de- 
creases toward  the  south,  although  the  rainfall  increases.  It  is 
about  60%  of  the  precipitation  in  the  northern  areas,  55%  in  the 
intermediate  areas  and  40%  in  the  southern  areas.  This  decrease  in 
run-off  is  due  to  the  increase  in  evaporation  and  the  loss  by  vegeta- 
tion, and  shows  that  the  climate  and  vegetation  are  probably  the 
principal  regulating  factors  in  the  relation  between  rainfall  and 
run-off. 

The  actual  loss  of  rainfall  increases  quite  rapidly  toward  the 
south,  ranging 'from  15.10  in.  in  the  Connecticut  drainage  to  24.99 
in.  in  the  Boanoke  drainage;  the  mean  loss  for  frozen  areas  being 
17.7  in.  and  for  southern  areas  24.13  in. 

Table  4  gives  the  relative  conditions  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
same  drainage  basins,  and  shows  no  perceptible  difference  in  con- 
ditions between  the  various  branches  and  the  main  stream.  Un- 
fortunately, data  are  not  available  for  the  extreme  upper  portions 
of  the  drainages,  where  it  is  probable  that  the  run-off  is  somewhat 
greater  than  in  the  lower  portions. 

Table  5  and  Fig.  1  show  the  relation  between  years  of  maximum 
and  minimum  rainfall  on  run-off  and  loss,  as  follows: 

1. — ^High  rainfall  produces  a  correspondingly  high  run-off. 

2. — ^Low  rainfall  produces  a  correspondingly  low  run-off. 

3. — The  run-off  in  percentage  of  rainfall  varies  with  the 
rainfall.  It  is  likely  to  be  high  during  the  years  fol- 
lowing high  rainfall  and  low  during  the  years  follow- 
ing low  rainfall. 

4. — Small  apparent  loss  occurs  in  years  following  low  rain- 
fall. 

5. — ^Large  apparent  loss  occurs  after  years  of  small  rainfall. 

These  peculiarities  are  due  mainly  to  the  effect  of  ground  stor- 
age, which  is  the  most  important  factor  governing  run-off.  At  the 
ends  of  years  of  high  precipitation  the  ground-water  table  will  be 
high.  Maximum  ground  storage  exists  at  the  end  of  maximum  pre- 
cipitation. The  quantity  of  stored  water  carried  into  the  following 
year  will  be  large  unless  the  rainfall  has  been  small  for  the  last 
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month  or  two,  thus  allowing  the  excess  to  drain  off.  Exceptions  to 
the  ahove  are  readily  explained  hy  extreme  conditions  during  the 
latter  months  of  the  year,  as  shown  in  Table  2. 

Table  6  shows  the  relation  during  the  winter  months,  December 
to  April,  inclusive,  and  the  summer  or  growing  months,  June  to 
August,  inclusive. 

A  study  of  these  tables  shows  that  in  the  northern  area,  where 
the  ground  is  frozen,  and  where  there  is  considerable  snow  during 
the  winter  months,  the  run-off  very  nearly  equals  the  precipitation, 
being  for  the  principal  basins  92%,  which  shows  that  the  evapora- 
tion and  other  loss,  neglecting  any  gain  or  loss  from  ground  stor- 
age, is  very  small  during  the  winter  period. 

For  the  southern  drainages,  where  the  ground  is  frozen  for  a 
shorter  period,  and  is  rarely  covered  with  a  great  depth  of  snow, 
the  run-off  diiring  the  winter  months  averages  63%  for  the  principal 
basins. 

That  the  climatic  conditions  are  responsible  for  this  change  in 
the  percentage  of  run-off  between  northern  and  southern  areas, 
rather  than  geologic  conditions  or  topography,  is  shown  in  the 
"percentage"  column  for  the  summer  months,  where  the  percentage 
of  run-off  varies  between  20  and  32,  having  a  mean  of  27%  for  all 
the  principal  basins.  This  column  shows  no  regular  variation  for 
the  basins.  It  also  shows  that  the  evaporation  and  loss  through 
evaporation  is  very  nearly  the  same  over  the  various  areas  con- 
sidered, being  about  9.5  in. 

These  relations  for  the  winter  months  give  a  method  of  check- 
ing in  a  general  way  the  winter  run-off  of  streams  in  frozen  areas, 
by  comparison  with  the  total  precipitation  for  the  winter  months. 
Although  this  check  is  only  approximate,  it  may  be  of  considerable 
value,  as  the  records  of  winter  flow,  as  a  rule,  are  very  meager  and 
unsatisfactory,  owing  to  uncertainties  in  regard  to  ice  conditions. 

Table  2  gives  the.  general  conditions  of  rainfall  and  run-off  for 
the  various  drainages  for  the  individual  months,  and  forms  a  basis 
for  the  other  tables.  The  wide  range  of  variations  in  this  table 
shows  the  impossibility  of  estimating  run-off  from  rainfall  data. 
These  variations,  however,  as  a  rule,  may  be  explained  by  the 
variation  of  ground-water  conditions,  although  the  exact  ground- 
water conditions  may  not  be  known.    For  example,  the  table  for  the 
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Potomac  at  Point  of  Rocks  shows,  in  October,  1896,  162%  of  run-off, 
while  the  mean  run-ofi  for  that  month  is  24%  for  all  years.  That 
this  value  is  not  in  error  is  shown  by  the  precipitation  in  September, 
which  was  6.09  in.,  while  the  normal  for  September  is  only  2.65  in. 
This  high  precipitation  in  September  evidently  left  an  abnormally 
high  ground-water  at  the  end  of  the  month,  which  maintained  the 
flow  during  the  following  month.  It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  the 
percentage  of  run-ofF  for  September  was  abnormally  low,  being  only 
4%,  while  the  precipitation  was  abnormally  high.  In  August  there 
was  an  abnormally  low  precipitation  and .  a  correspondingly  low 
ground-water,  which  was  replenished  by  the  heavy  rainfall  of  Sep- 
tember. This  is  only  one  of  the  many  examples  which  can  be 
pointed  out  in  the  tables  for  the  various  basins. 

The  principal  reason,  therefore,  why  rainfall  data  fail,  as  a 
basis  for  estimating  run-ofF,  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  ground- 
water conditions.  If  data  in  regard  to  these  conditions  were  avail- 
able, estimates  from  reliable  rainfall  data  could  no  doubt  be  made 
more  satisfactorily. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  Table  3,  which  shows  the  average 
conditions  of  run-ofP  over  the  various  areas.  This  table  is  of 
especially  practical  value  to  the  engineer  in  showing  him  the  con- 
ditions which  may  be  expected  within  the  limits  of  the  areas  dis- 
cussed or  for  similar  areas.  It  gives  him  not  only  the  moan  con- 
ditions, but  also  the  absolute  maximum  and  minimum  during  the 
years  in  question.  The  comparison  of  drainage  areas  in  connection 
with  such  tables  of  run-off  should  be  the  only  basis  for  estimating 
the  run-off  of  streams  on  which  no  measurements  of  flow  have  been 
made. 
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TABLE  6. — Rainfall,  Run-off,   Run-off   in   Percentage   of 
Rainfall,  and  Loss,  for  the  Winter  and  the 

Summer  Months. 

Con  NECTICUT,  AT  Orford,  N.  H. 


1 

WiMTBB  Months, 

SuMMSR  Months, 

1  Nov. 

TO  Apr.,  Inclusivb.  ' 

Junk,  July,  Auocst. 

1 

i 

; 

«4 

1 

:    • 

>. 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

• 
■ 

9 

o 
106 

1 

RainfaU. 
Run-off. 

Percentage 
of  run-off. 

• 

u 

1900-1901 

1 
11.48 

18.10 

1 
-0.67 

11.07   4.81 

88 

6.86 

14.08 

1901-1908 

16.99 

14.7b 

87 

8.81 

18.69,  6.88 

49 

6.87 

14.76 

1908-1908 

16.68 

14.60 

94 

0.98  1 

18.49'  1^.60 

81 

9.90 

18.84 

1908-1904 

11.60 

6.81 

69 

4.79  1 

10.17   8.20 

88 

7.97 

18.R1 

1904-1905 

1    8.87 

7.66 

86 

1.81   1 

18.65    4.18 

80 

9.68 

14.17 

Mmn  ........... 

18.89 

11.19 

14.78 
6.81 

87 

106 

69 

1.70  1 

4.79  , 

-0.67  1 

1 

1 

18.00   8.87 
18.6ft'  6.88 
10.17|  8.80 

88 
49 
81 

8.18 
9.90 
6.87 

16.10 

Maximum 

16.99 

18.81 

Minimum 

■    8.87 

18.84 

HOUS ATONIC,  ABOVE  GaYLORDSVILLE,  (ONN. 


1900-1901 16.45 

1901-1908 90.91 

1908-1908 !  80.83 

1908-1904 1  16.98 

iy04-1905 1  14.48 


Mean 

Maximum 
Minimum . 


14.20 
81.68 
21.40 
18.61 
14.74 


17.80  17.12 
80.91|  21.68 
U.4H\  18.61 


8.26 

-0.78 

-1.17 

3.81 

-0.86 


0.68 

8.81 

-1.17 


14.15 
16.11 
81.48 
18.9R 
14.48> 


4.44 

6.04 
8.96 
4.88 
8.86 


16.08  5.18 
81.48  8.96 
18.98   8.86 


81 

9.71 

81 

11.07 

42 

18.68 

86 

9.10 

16 

18.08 

88 

10.90 

48 

18.52 

16 

9.10 

88.58 

18.88 
18.89 
81.87 
16.01 


18.48 
88.56 
18.89 


Susquehanna,  above  Harrisburo,  Pa. 


1891-1898 

1           1 

16.86  18.97,    88 

14.87  18.80'     89 
18.49'  11.00     88 
11.99    14.17    118 
15.29    18.971     85 
11.39    10.76,     94 
15.14    14.06'     98 
18.51    18.75    102 
18.96    18.99     98 
12.84    12.08     94 
18.10    17.971    99 
18.841.19.15    108 
14.60    12.501     86 

12.88  11.82,    92 

1.88 
1.67  ' 
2.49  , 

-2.18 
2.32  , 
0.63  1 
1.08  , 

—0.24  ' 
0.97  1 
0.82  ' 
0.13 

-^.81 
2.10 
1.00 

14.98 
11.85 

7.42 
lO.WJ 
11.40 
10.88 
12.24 
10.09 

9.67 
13.16 
16.17 
17.44 
12.26 
14.40 
t 

4.71 

1.68 

8.11  i 

1.80 

8.88 

2.09 

2.56 

1.86 

1.19 

4.81  1 

5.14 

4.09 

2.72 

8.18 

88    ' 

1892-1893 

14 

1893-1894 

48 

1894-1895 

18    1 

1895-1896 

80    < 

1896-1897 

19 

1897-1898 

81 
18 

1898-1899 

1899-190JI 

18 

1900-1901 

87    1 

1901-1908 

88 

1902-1908 

88    1 

1908-1904 

S    ' 

1904-1905 

28    1 

Mean 

14.48'  18.58     94 
18. M|  19.151  118 
11.89    10.76,    82 

1 

0.90  . 
2.49 
-2.18 

1 

12.26 

17.44 

7.42 

1 

2.85 
5.14 
1.19 

88    1 

Maximum 

48 

Minimum 

18 

1 
1 

]0.«3: 

20.87 

9.68 

18.72 

4.81 

17.86 

8.86 

IS.M 

9.08 

81.04 

8.79 

17.62 

0.68 

18.51 

8.88 

19.78 

8.48 

16.88 

8.85 

80.86 

11.08' 

18.i?4 

18.86 

16.84 

9.64 

19.77 

11.97 

18.83 

9.40 

18.80 

18.86 

81.04 

4.81 

18.54 

Papers.] 
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Rainfall,  Run-off,  Run-off 
Av:erAge  Year. 


IN  Percentage  of  Rainfall,  and 


B.  = 

=  Range. 

April. 

KUt. 
M.      R. 

Ju 

MB. 

R. 

6.27 

Ju 

LY. 

R. 

August. 

Skptkmbbr. 

Ybar. 

M. 

;    B. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

R.    I 

M. 

R. 

Total. 

R. 

41.80 

i$ 

3.64 

4.78 

5.06 

4.69 

6.75 

2.77 

1.87 

8.99 

1    0.27 

8.78 

2.10 

4.84 

8.76     8.88 

3.82 

8.78 

1.08 

86.76 

88.48 

5 

6.12 

6.84 

10.42 

7.86 

7.88 

6.42 

61.49 

8.71 

2.26 
4.46 

8.97 

1    1.12 
7.70 

6.46 

1.86 
6.44 

5.00 

8.72 
7.84 

6.56 

8.46 
6.48 

4.70 

1.94 
6.61 

47.86 

89.77 
46.17 

6 

8.76 

1.27 

8.96 

,    1.27 

8.96 

8.77 

4.11 

8.42 

4.16 

1.92 

8.04 

1.41 

89.88 

81.62 

14 

4.67 

■ 

'    5.89 

6.88 

788 

6.51 

4.82 

44.18 

2.70 

1    1.60 
1 

4.69 

8.78 

1.11 
6.41 

4.46 

8.94 
6.03 

6.06 

4.08 
7.58 

4.49 

8.78 
6.68 

2.90 

1.40 
4.70 

89.86 

81.77 
44.11 

6 

2.89 

1    1.88 
,    6.50 

8.20 

1.74 

7.48 

4.11 

8.94 
6.80 

4.68 

8.77 
9.08 

4.14 

2.26 

6.88 

8.88 

1.06 
6.48 

40.08 

88.04 
56.66 

10 

8.88 

1.57 
3.06 

4.04 

8.18 
6.47 

4.88 

8.50 
6.67 

4.66 

8.64 
6.63 

8.74 

1.80 
7.00 

8.07 

1.66 
6.09 

41.71 

88.47 
44.81 

21 

2.61 

l.W 
6.24 

8.77 

1.97 
6.82 

4.16 

1.81 
7.68 

4.15 

2.28 
6.2! 

8.50 

1.69 
7.78 

8.66 

1.88 
7.82 

86.86 

29.87 
48.08 

10 

2.66 

1.16 
6.92 

8.86 

'    2.28 
6.70 

4.90 

8.09 
7.78 

4.14 

2.17 
7.47 

8.56 

1.41 
10.82 

8.96 

1.01 
4.11 

88.88 

30.47 
54.88 

10 

8.07 

1.78 
6.52 

8.75 

1.78 
6.31 

6.18 

8.66 
7.57 

4.06 

2.86 

8.48 

4.50 

1.54 
8.71 

8.84 

1.98 
6.20 

42.98 

80.68 
58.81 

7 

2.66 

l..'i7 

7.0H 

4.20 

;      1.25 

,    0.18 

4.78 

1 

8.84 
8.71 

4.48 

2.27 
6,22 

8.67 

1.61 

7.47 

8.17 

1.06 
6.70 

41.17 

80.45 
51.48 

10 

8.70 

1.19 
6.99 

4.04 

'    1.83 
1    7.26 

4.78 

2.rz 

5.04 

4.09 

2.18 
7.06 

8.82 

1.46 
13.U6 

8.84 

0.78 
4.20 

40.76 

32.48 
52.98 

10 

8.00 

1.08 
6.50 

8.96 

1.72 
7.46 

8.99 

8.14 

4.13 

1.94 
11.64 

6.24 

2.70 
10.72 

8.89 

2.29 
6.16 

42.98 

80.80 
58.80 

5 

2.80 

1.67 
6.04 

4.  IS 

0.98 
6.88 

4.77 

1.90 
5.98 

4.91 

8.08 
5.09 

8.80 

11.21 

8.82 

1.22 
8.29 

42.88 

85.19 
58.96 

9 

8.86 

1.48 

4.07 

1.92 

4.58 

2.88 

4.98 

2.68 

5.16 

2.40 

2.77 

1.86 

48.80 

84.00 

5 

April,      i 

May. 

JU2 

«B. 

Jul 
M. 

^Y. 

R. 

Auo 

U8T. 

R. 
1.58 

Sbpi'b 

MBER. 
R 

Yk 

Total. 

AR. 

"52 

M. 

R. 

L. 

R. 

4.80 

M. 

R. 

8.20 

M. 

M. 

R. 

27.04 

7.10 

1.51 

1.82 

4.70 

8.64 
6.43 

8.10 

1.16 
4.50 

1.69 

1.02 
4.28 

1.09  1 

0.49 
2.49 

1.09 

0.69 
2.19 

1.08 

0.a7 
2.1^) 

21.66 

16.01 
86.94 

5 

4.63 

4.88 

2.40 

l.ll 
4.64 

2.24 

0.98 
8.08 

1.47 

0.56 
8.26 

1.41 

0.>*7 
1.60 

I.M 

1.08 
1.4.2 

29.48 

28.76 
2H.08 

5 

S.4S 

2.84 
4.46 

2.07 

0.61 
2.52 

1.26 

O.ftO 
1.79 

0.88 

0.84 
8.41 

0.77 

0.24 
1.58 

0.61 

0.17 
1.44 

21.09 

16.84 
27.18 

14 

8.17 

2.49 
5.45 

1.18 

0.40 
3.15 

1.07 

0.40 
2.44 

1.01 

0.2H 
4.11 

0.06 

0.12 
1.44 

0.72 

0.15 
1.24 

28.19 

15.15 
27.60 

6 

8.50 

1    2.24 
1    6.84 

1.68 

0.60 
6.10 

1.20 

0.54 
8.87 

1.28 

0.36 
8.49 

0.87 

0.27 

1.K8 

0.62 

0.18 
2.50 

22.26 

16.67 
34.20 

10 

8.80 

1     1.80 
,    4.60 

1.94 

0.51 
8.22 

1.80 

0.81 
2.18 

1.06 

0.28 
1.52 

0.76 

0.16 
2.66 

0.58 

0.15 
0.88 

22.68 

16.29 
21.46 

21 

1.98 

'    0.78 
4.79 

1.84 

(0.81) 
3.86 

0.99 

0.87 
8.07 

0.76 

0.29 
1.71 

0.69 

0.28 
8.16 

0.84 

0.16 
0.98 

14.22 

8.16 
19.78 

10 

1.77 

0.72 
4.46 

1.89 

0.53 
3.46 

1.16 

0.52 
8.06 

0.88 

0.84 
1.45 

0.81 

0.88 
3.08 

0.48 

0.28 
l.?6 

18.61 

7.86 
24.78 

10 

8.18 

1.01 
4.98 

1.68 

0.94 
8.56 

1.60 

0.68 
8.16 

0.99 

0.8H 
8.02 

1.02 

0.80 
2.71 

0.67 

0.29 
0.99 

18.21 

10.69 
26.80 

7 

8.08 

0.88 
4.20 

1.77 

0.58 
2.88 

1.17 

0.49 
8.00 

0.98 

0.24 
2.82 

0.81 

0.22 
2.49 

0.50 

0.21 
2.14 

16.91 

11.45 
21.83 

10 

1.79 

0.80 
8.67| 

1.61 

0.58 
8.19 

1.16 

0.30 
1.51 

0.99 

0.24 
1.81 

0.84 

0.26 
4.01 

0.68 

0.17 
1.18 

15.99 

12.15 
25.16 

10 

8.18 

•  0.86. 
4.90 

1.44 

0.92 
4.86 

0.90 

0.48 
2.54 

0.78 

0.89 
8.64 

1.42 

0.68 
6.78 

0.88 

0.87 
1.58 

16.48 

10.92 
89.66 

5 

1.89 

0.68 
8.49 

1.79 

0.76 

1.14 

0.54 
1.78 

1.16 

0.89 
2.48 

1.83 

0.26 
4.94 

0.80 

0.22 
1.45 

17.69 

8.88 
26.18 

9 

1.88 

0.81' 

1.66 

1.10 

1.87 

1.06 

1.45 

0.79 

1.80 

0.82 

1.02 

0.65 

18.66 

10.99 

5 
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TABLE  6^(Continu€d). 
Ohio,  above  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Year. 


WiNTBB  Months, 
Nov.  TO  ApBm  Inclusive. 


1884-1885.. 
1886-1888. . 
1886-1887.. 
1887-1888. . 
188a-1889, . 
1889-1800.. 
1890-1891 . . 
1801-189«. . 
1802-1808.. 
1804-1804.. 
1804-lHOK. . 
1806-1896.. 
1896-1897.. 
1897-1898. . 
1898-1899.. 
1899-1900.. 
1900-1901.. 
1901-1902.. 
1902-1903.. 
1908-1904.. 
1904-1906. . 

Mean 

Maximum 
Minimum. 


Id 
o 


14 
14 
16 
18 
12 
22 
18 
16 
17 
15 
14 
14 
14 
19 
16 
16 
16 
16 
20 
17 
14 


.oo; 

.30 
.71 
.46 
.901 
.08 
.70 
.99 
.87 
.76 
.25 
.0» 
.93 
.84 
.39 
.24 
.77 
.89 
78 
46 
56 


1J.80 
15.11 
16.19 
10.96 
12.12 
20.51 
18.95 
18.50 
14.96 
11.99 
18.28 
12.27 
14.61 
17.80 
15.48 
18.94 
16.99 
17.07 
20.79 
17.48 
18.81 


16.28  15.16 
22.08  20.51 
12.901  10.95 


it 


PL|  o 


84 

106 

97 

81 

94 

93 

101 

84 

84 

76 

98 

82 

98 

92 

99 

91 

101 

104 

100 

1(10 

95 


93 

106 

76 


2.29 

—0.81 

0.62 

2.61 

0.78 

1.62 

-0.25 

2.49 

2.91 

8.76 

1.U2 

2.66 

0.32 

1.64 

— O.f'9 

1.30 

—0.22 

-0.68 

—0.06 

0.08 

0.75 


1.07 

8.76 

-0.81 


Potomac,  above  Point  of  Rocks,  Md. 


1895-1896. 
1896-1H97. 
1897-1898. 
18P8-lh99. 
1899-1900. 
1900-1901. 
1901-1902. 
1902-1908. 
1908-1904. 
1904-1906. 


18.201 
12.Kfi 
14.^7 
15.22 
12.^4. 
18.6UI 
19.92 
18.84' 
8.57 
11.98 


Mean 14.14 

Maximum 19.02 

Minimum ;    8.57 


5.16 

89 

9.41 

73 

7.11 

48 

12.92 

85 

6.17 

50 

7.97 

58 

18.50 

98 

18.24 

70 

5.37 

63 

5.46 

46 

9.14 

65 

18.50 

98 

5.16 

89 

8.04 
8.44 
7.76 
2.30 
6.07 
5.72 
1.42 

5.eo 

8.20 
6.52 


6.00 
8.04 
1.42 


SiTiniER  MOKTBS. 

June,  July,  Augcst. 


a 


% 


i 

o 


14.66  H.12 
10.84  2.00 
10.78  1.68 
12.58  8.79 
11.69:  5.44 
12.89  2.66 
15.29  8.99 
12.70  8.75 
9.88|  1.20 
6.841  1.66 
0.91 1  1.04 
17.14  6.57 
12.87|  2.68 
14.46|  8.10 
11.01    2.06 


12.6? 

12.57! 

14.66 

15.09 

11.99 

15.75 


12  61 

17.14 

6.84 


1.08 
8.86 
5.12 
3.54 
8.43 
4.89 


8.12 
5.57 
1.(4 


21 
18 
16 
80 
47 
21 
26 
80 
12 
86 
10 
88 
20 
21 
19 
15 
27 
85 
28 
89 
28 


11.64| 
8.84 
0.(15< 
8.79, 
6.15 
0  78 

11.30 
8.95 
8.68 
4.68 
8.H7 

11.67 

10.24| 

11.861 
8.06' 

10.64^ 
9.1f8; 
9.44' 

11.55, 
8.561 

11.36, 


81.30 

i8.n 

16.95 
20.00 
15.18 
81.36 
17.00 
21.81 
17.88 
80.52 
17.18 
24.86 
15.85 
21.90 
M.88 
18.30 
80.48 
16.12 
18.11 
16.27 
18.72 


85 

47 
10 


0.40:  10.08 

11.57   24.86 

6.15.  15.18 


12.49 

9.44 

12.02 

8.59 

10.01 

14.61, 

8.36' 

14.91 

11.64 

15.94, 


2.15 
1.82 
8.48 
1.19 
1.56 
4.46 
1.08 
4.18 
2.00 
2^68 


1 
.  '    17 

10.34 

89.00 

*       10 

7.62 

!6.or 

1       20 

8.6ii 

25.08 

1       14 

7.40 

28.38 

\  1    16 

6.46 

21.10 

;  1   81 

10.1C 

26.40 

1       12 

7.88 

18.87 

1       28 

10.78 

26.45 

1       17 

0.64 

20.07 

(  '     17 

18.26 

26.04 

11.80   2.44 

15.94    4.46 

8.36    1.00 


81 

0.86 

82.64 

1    31 

,  18.86 

80.09 

18 

7.88 

1 

18.87 

Papers.] 
(^Ckyntinued). 
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April. 


170 

126 

194 

117 

1» 

96 

76 

60 

71 

78 

66 

69 

66 

66 


R. 


206 
120 
187 
106 
884 

25 
200 

96 
276 

86 
166 

68 
104 

86 
118 

81 
101 

48 
128 

40 
128 

87 
118 

42 

89 

25 

87 

81 


Mat. 


June. 


July. 


August. 


Sbftembkr. 


Ykar. 


M. 


104 
81 
52 
41 
62 
48 
86 
86 
48 
42 
87 
86 
48 
41 


R.        M.    I    R. 


480  I 

65 

118  I 

72 
21 
60 
26 
69 
84 
82 
18 
67 

(11) 

66 

14 

66 

82 

79 

19 

69 

18 

54 

24 
1)S 

76 

66 

28 


46 
41 
81 
24 
29 
80 
24 
24 
29 
25 
24 
28 
24 
80 


M.        R. 


68 
20 
118 
20 
86 
10  I 

68  ; 

10  ' 

66 ; 

12 
67 
10 
48 
11 
41 
18 
64 
18 
62 
14 
62 
9 
41 
18 
67 
14 
88 
21 


25 
29 
20 
SO 
27 
28 
18 
20 
24 
22 
24 
18 
24 
29 


M.        R. 


88 
18 
61 
11 
47 

9 
48 

7 
64 
12 
68 

9 
84 

9 
48 
11 
87 
12 
88 

8 
88 
10 
82 

9 
48 
12 
46 
16 


28 
25 
18 
16 
21 
20 
20 
28 
28 
22 
22 
28 
86 
85 


89 
16 
40 
18 
47 

6 
24 

4 
82 

7 
66 

5 
88 
10 
41 
10 
80 
11 
89 

6 
88 

6 
81 
14 
68 

8 
44 
24 


M. 

R. 

84 

28 

22 

80 

88 

17 

78 

20 

5 

74 

26 

11 

66 

18 

7 

89 

17 

6 

28 

18 

4 

41 

15 

5 

44 

21 

8 

80 

16 

9 

82 

19 

6 

49 

29 

14 

87 

24 

7 

44 

87 

26 

©2 


Mean. 

R. 
66 

^1 

1 

69      ' 

46 
78 

62 

58 

68 

5 

66 

44 
65 

14 

56 

47 
68 

6 

66 

42 
68 

10 

54 

44 

61 

21 

89 

22 
58 

10 

86 

21 
50 

10 

48 

88 

68 

7 

41 

28 
68 

10 

89 

88 

48 

10 

88 

80 
66 

6 

41 

25 
67 

9 

48 

82 

6 

April. 


Mat. 


Junk. 


July.      i    August. 


Skptbmbkr. 


Year. 


R.    I    M 


R. 


i-O.TOi 
— 1.94|-8.62;-0.1l 

-O.20l 
— 0.98'-2.20|    0.57 

;  1.871 
—0.67—2.841    1.89 

>  0.21, 
—0.46-1.50     1.60 

0.47i 
—0.61—8.64,    1.62 

>  2.00 
0.07-1.661    2.10 

!     1.801 
0.68-- 0.14,    2.48 

I    1.88, 
0.78i-0.80     2.46 

2.47 
-0.02|    2.12 

1.54 
-0.871    2.48 

2.88, 
-0.46,    2.68 

2.61, 
-0.41,    2.62 

1.70 


0.80 
0.64 
0.91 
0.95 
0.91 
1.47 


0.2U 
2.66 
0.24 


2.89 
2.42 


1.671 
-1.89, 
1.741 
-0.22 
8.16 
0.681 
2.871 
0.71 
2.26 
0.94> 
8.14! 
0.9R' 
8.771 
1.261 
8.971 
1.46 
8.69 
0.60 
4.10! 
0.26, 
8.47 
0.41 
4.07. 
0.79, 

4.91: 

-0.23, 
4.961 
0.66, 


M. 


I 


M. 


2.78 
8.89 
2.91 
8.02 
8.16 
8.74 
8.68 
8.60 
8.68 
8.09 
8.68 
8.16 


1    4.881 
2.09       I.O61  8.25 

6.14, 

8.22   -0.25,  8.68 

5.67' 

0.40   8.28 

6.80, 

1.82   4.04 

6.06 

1.25;  8.89 

4.91' 

1.88   8.60 

4.49: 


1.88|  8.89 

6.14; 

1.49   8.81 

6.87 

2.57I  8.07 

6.771 

2.79   8.44 

6.87' 

1.92   8.10 

4.04 

2.19,  8.40 

6.86' 

0.81 

4.75 


1.78 


8.75 
8.47 


R. 


8.81 

2.41 

5.06 

1.66 

4.41 

1.94 

4.68 

8.47 

4.68 

2.41 

6.07 

2.26 

5.41 

1.9S 

6.11 

1.78 

4.98 

l.W 

6.46 

1.87 

4.18 

1.91 

6.42 

1.61 

8.10 

2.44 

6.80 

1.87 


M. 


;  2.79 

I  4.15 

\  8.89 

I  8.83 

!  8.27 

'  2.98 

i  2.81 

2.75 

8.48 

2.8G 

<  2.97 

I 

4.82 
2.47 
8.85 


.  R.    I 


8.62 
2.00 
5.71 
2.08 

6.26  ' 
1.22  ! 
6.10  ' 
2.58  ' 
5.18  I 
0.96  I 
5.44  , 
1.09  ' 
5.28  i 

1.27  J 
4.58  I 
1.08  , 
7.14  I 
1.24  I 
6.00  i 
1.80  , 
4.98  , 

1.16  I 
9.05  , 

2.17  , 
4.99 
0.72 
6.27 
1.68 


M. 

R. 

8.74- 

2.70 

0.71 

6.19 

8.19 

0.89 

4.81 

2.48 

0.68 

8.76 

2.18 

0.48 

4.89 

2.81 

0.87 

4.50 

2.58 

0.81 

5.84 

2.81 

1.03 

6.88 

2.68 

0.76 

2.57 
2.67 
2.61 
2.07 
2.68 
1.75 


8.54 
1.88 
5.21 
0.83 
4.66 
0.50 
8.46 
1.28 
4.81 
0.84 
1.99 
1.81 


Total. 

R. 

18.81 

15.10 

12.84 

28.56 

18.48 

18.89 

1 

21.04 

I    18.29 

18.54 

1 

18.61 

1    16.66 

14.52 

1 

20.89 

1    17.76 

16.70 

1 

24.86 

19.08 

15.18 

29.09 

88.64 

18.87 

88.05 

84.69 

14.68 

1 

80.79 

84.77 

18.90 

82.88 

84.26 

14.89 

1 

80.46 

'    84.77 

16.29 

1 

86.10 

'    26.60 

19.88 

1 

t 

81.71 

24.99 

16.91 

1 

29.88 

1    25.14 

16.00 

14 


I     10 

I 
,    21 

10 

10 


10 
10 


9 
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TABLE    4. — Yearly    Rainfall,    Run-off,  Run-off  in   Percentage   of 

Rainfall,  and  Loss. 
Susquehanna  Basin. 


1 

PRBCIPITATION. 

Run- OFF,  IN  Inches. 

Perlofl. 

P. 
II 

la 

9  n* 
«  eo 

p 

r 

1 

S 

• 

1 

1 
1 

a 

1801-99 

46.17 
80.57 
80.01 
88.74 
87.57 
86.66 
80.77 
80.75 
81.69 
49.47 
48.76 
44.87 
40.84 
86.40 

94.00 

80.86 

81.06 

90.90 

16.68 

10.04 

91.96 

90.09 

16.84 

89.99 

96.71 

98.03 

91.07 

18.96 

1809-98 

1803-04 

1894-96 

1895-06 

'*8ii77' 
49.89 
44.18 
41.70 
41.91 
86.78 

87.46 
89.79 
40.97 
41.15 
88.04 
44.11 
48.79 
48.78 
49.61 
84.80 

84.98 
87.00 
87.18 
87.18 
18.85 

16.67 
81.74 
88.00 
80.69 
17.84 
94.18 
87.68 
87.60 

1806-07 

1897-06 

1808-00 

IfWMX) 

1000-01 

1001-09 

1008-08 

1008-(Vk 

95.86 

1004-06 

18.01 

'M<^An 

88.88 
46.17 
81.69 

39.86 
44.18 
81.77 

40.09 
44.11 
88.04 

91.09 
98.06 
16.84 

98.10 
87.18 
15.15 

88.86 
87.60 
16.67 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Run-off,  in 
Pkrckhtaob 
of  prbcipi- 
TATION. 


Total 

INCB 


Loss.  IN 


1 

■ 

i3 

1 

53 

m 

a 
1 

" 

^ 

56 

58 

54 

60 

44 

49 

64 

65 

58 

67 

50 

50 

69 

47 

58 

51 

67 

65 

60 

61 

68 

68 

65 

68 

58 

65 

61 

60 

60 

58 

66 

58 

56 

68 

66 

68 

44 

47 

48 

^ 


90.87 
18.78 
17.05 
18.54 
91.04 
17.68 
18.51 
10.78 
15.98 
80.96 
18.04 
16.84 
10.77 
18.98 


18.80 
81.04 
18.64 


90.88 

*( 

18.06 

17.87 

•«...... 

80.46 

16.tt 

».7D 

18.61 

It.Ot 

17.01 

16.91 

14.38 

]6.n 

14. 7R 

16.66 

'18.88 

l«.t9 

16.06  ' 

17.78 

18.61 

90.89 

14.68 

15.70 

Potomac  Basin. 


Period. 


1895-06 . . . 
1896-97 . . . 
1897-98  . . . 
lWH-09  . . . 
1H99-00... 
1900-01  . . . 
1901-'«  . . . 
1902-(»  ... 
lOOS-04  ... 
1004-05  ... 

Mean 

Maximum 
Minimum , 


PRBCIPITATION. 


J3| 


37.85 
89.60 
88.50 
41.78 
80.00 
48.68 
83.88 
44.81 
20.87 
85.98 


8 


86.86 
44.H1 
90.87 


49.10 

81.67 

40.88- 

48.04 

88.63 

48.08 

84.86 

44.01 

80.47 

84.90 


8H.88 

48.0R 
80.47 


run-opf,  in 
Inchbs. 


Run-off,  in 
Pbbgbntaob 
of  prbcipi- 
TATION. 


Total  Loaa,  n 

fVCBBB. 


14.99 

91.46 

8.16 


84.60 

as.06 

14.56 


Tapers.] 
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Jam;e:s   Basin. 


TABLE  4— (Continued). 


Prbcipitation. 


Run-off,  in  Inchbs. 


Period. 


54  I  «5 


C3  S 


1805-96.. 
189(M»7. . 
1897-96. . 
ia06-99.. 
18B9-00.. 
190IUOI.. 
1901 -OS.. 
1902-06.. 
1906-^.. 
1904-05.. 


— I 


60.88 
86.67 
.'>4.83 
87.8S 
60.69 
80..%8 
40.2t 


48.06 
Maximum'  64.88 
MlDimum  I  80.58 


44.18 
34.86 
48.69 
47.84 
86.78 
68.81 
85.78 
48.81 
80.46 
89.24 


41.17 
58.81 
80.46 


1^ 


P. 


II 


46.88 
8)2.98 
88.78 
47.96 
86.49 
61.48 
85.64 
60.77 
88.48 
86.00 


68  06 
88.13 
68.70 
80.80 
40.88 


40.76  48.96 
51.48  I  68.96 
82.48  ,  80.80 


1 
I 

O 


22  20 
18.60 
24.(»4 
18.98 
84.78 
10.09 
18.28 


18.81 
24.78 
10.69 


c 
a 

J 

o 

P 


12.20 
17.10 
12.78 
21.28 
12.04 
86.80 
20.88 
22.80 
11.46 
12.88 


14.76 
16.68 
12.81 
17.86 
12.15 
81.88 
lb.81 
80.99 
18.78 
12.80 


16.91  '  16.99 
86.80  81.88 
11.46    12.15 


Run-off.  m 
Pkrckntaob  of 
Prbcipitation. 


Total  Loss, 
IN  Inchbs. 


3 


44 


28 
60 
80 
46 


16.88 
17.61 
86.1^ 
10.98 
11.94 


16.48 
25.15 
10.98 


W     84 
44  <  49 

60  <  68 


49 
86 
88 


46 
88 
88 


48  41 

60  >  68 
88  I  26 


I 


83 
60 
88 
88 
42 
41 
68 
41 
89 
84 


89 
68 
88 


I' 


46 
48 
86 
80 


89 
48 
80 


26.06 
22.97 
80.79 
18.90 
26.86 
19.80 
26.98 


84.77 
80  79 
18.90 


• 

fl 

► 

t 

p 

9 

1 

s 

O 

81.92^ 

80.46 

17.15 

16.29 

89.91 

26.97 

86.06 

80.60 

^8.74 

84.84 

27.01 

80.16 

14.89 

16.78 

26.51 

89.78 

19.00 

19.70 

26.41 

88.70 

84.86 

84.77 

88.8-i 

80.46 

14.89 

16.89 

86.10 
20.08 
27.55 
19.K8 
88.84 


86.50 
86.10 
19.88 


Roanoke  Basin. 


Period. 


1896-97. 
1897^06. 
1898-99. 
1899-00. 
1900-01. 
1901-08. 
1908-06. 
1906-04. 
1904-06. 


Mean 

Maximum 
MiDimum . 


Precipitation. 


|1 


68.06 
87.14 

50.99 
84.00 
48.89 


48.80 
68.06 
84.00 


85.10 
88.88 
48.85 
88.08 
58.80 
84.47 
40.78 
86.81 
46.06 


42.68 
68.81) 
84.47 


Run-off,  in 

Run-off,  in 

Perckntaob 

Total  Loss,  in 

Inchks. 

OF  Prbcipi- 

iNCBBS. 

tation. 

• 

« 

4 

■ 

«' 

o, 

M 

o. 

M 

0, 

M 

o 

O 

o 

0 

-z 

t: 

9 

•o 

S 

•o 

O 

i 

^ 

s 

^ 

- 

14.00 
12.18 
87.88 
12.88 
80.66 

...  .... 

47 

42 
82 
66 
82 
61 

20.29 

86  16 

21.68 

*    28!79'" 

26.76 

*"86!i6  ' 

28.64 

81.14 

18.66 

57 

54 

16.00 

15.91 

88.50 

21.15 

44 

43 

28.49 

28.56 

10.00 

8.88 

.H2 

25 

28.01 

26.88 

18.51 

14.82 

82 

81 

89.88 

81.71 

18.66 

17.60 

43 

41 

85.14 

2t.90 

85.16 

89.66 

57 

66 

89.88 

81.71 

10.00 

b.88 

82 

25 

16.00 

16.01 
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TABLE  5.— Yearly  Rainfall,  Run-off,  Rrx- 


Period. 


Rainfall,  in  Inches. 


RuN-orr,  in  Inchbb. 


n 


Oa 

o  a< 
4« 


•«aoo 


I  -I  is 


o 


1884-86. 
1885-86. 
l«88-«7. 
1887-88. 
1888-89. 
1889-90. 

1890-91. 
1891-98. 
1892-98. 
1898-94. 
18M-95. 


1895-96. . 
1896-97.. 
1897-98.. 
1896-99.. 
189M)0.. 


1900^1 1  88.98 

1901-08 1  41.80 

1908-08 84.76 

190a-04 1  84.82 

1904-06 ,  88.48 


Mean ;  86.78 

Maximum...    41.80 
Minimum..  .    88.48 


«0 

•g 

O 

o  o  ST 

08     fi 


■s 

«>   . 


o 


s 

go 

d 

OQ 


48.24 

51.491 

50.8S; 

49.4s; 

89.771 


45.17 
89.67 
89.01 
88.74 

87.67 
86.661 
89.77| 
89.75' 
81.08, 

48.47, 

48.751 

44.87 

4G.M 

86.49, 


eS 
> 


J2 

o 


89.18 
90.89 
89.84 
87.46 
89.68 
66.66 

48.68 
48.40 
89.40 
88.66 
88.47 

44.67 
88.44 
46.51 
48.86 
85.94 

45.81 
40.78 
45.80 
41.62 
89  91 


47.86  89.881  41.71 
51.49  45.171  56.66 
89.77,  81.621  88.47 


•a 

a 
« . 

O  9 
O    • 

|i 

'i 
s 

o 


ll 

d  ■ 

li 


87.85 
88.60 
88.60 
41.72 
80.09 

48.68 
85.88 

44.81 
29.87 
86.88 


'5a 


O 


03 


'J 


n 


I 

o 

o 

I 

a 
a 
o 
u 


o 


o  a 

►  a 

|6 


o 

» 


36.86 
44.81 
89.87 


50.88 
86.67 

54.88 
87.88 
60.59 
80.58 
40.21 


42.98 
54.88 
80.58 


36.19 
88.28 
48.85 
88.08j 

68.801 
84.47i 
49.78 
86.811 
46.08) 


84.00 
87.04 
21.92 
16.01 
19.81 


48.68 
58.80 
84.47 


86.68 
88.17 
86.94 
87.61 
88.76 


81.66  89.48 
87.04f  88.94 


16.01 


88.70 


£ 

t 


9 

sr 

s 

00 


$ 


a 


s 

o 
O 


Q 

I 

i 

flt 

a 


> 

• 

3 


I  :i 


84.90 
£0.86' 
81.06; 
90.80 

16.63; 
19.04, 
81.26t 
80.08 
16.84 

88.88' 
26.7i; 
88.061 
21.07 
16.96 


17.88 
81.18 
88.89 
17.46 
94.84 
84.80 

80.04 
88.09 
91.58 
18.08 
16.89; 

19.71' 
88.591 
94.61  i 
88.881 

17.641 

84.56 
94.66 
87.09 
86.85 
81.191 


& 

flt 

8 

E 


> 

i 

M 
0 

s 

€ 
C 
X 


8.16' 

16.63 I4.» 

18.47; 18.rt 

18.881  S9.90  27.S 

8.99'  is.ao  i2.sf 


17.88, 

91.46, 

19.86 

9.80 

9.841 


94.04 
18.98 
94.78 
10.69 
18.» 


18.88 
St. IS 

14.« 


I 


81.09 
98.08 
16.84 


88.68 
84.80 
16.88 


14.88; 

81.461 
8.10, 


18.81  17.61 
84  78  S9.M 
10:09    6.» 


Papers.] 
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OFF  IN  Percentage  of  Rainfall,  and  Loss. 


RoN-orv. 

IN 

1 
1 

Pkbcentaob  of  Radtvall. 

T< 

>talL 

4l 

OS8.  IN  InCHBS. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
1      • 

txi 

• 

■a 

• 

%'    1 

1 

1 

? 

s 

1      C8 
1      > 

4 

• 
{5 

> 

tf 

i 

i 

> 

^ 

1 

1  ' 

1 

• 

1 

a 
o 

James,  above  Oartersville, 

i 

o 

1 

go 

1 
1. 

1 

m 

1 

••a 

B 
o 

1 

1 

1 

Period. 

1 

Bctlcut,  abc 

1 

1 

1 

o 

> 

1 

1 

9 

.2 

1 

O 

0, 

1 

1 

1 

M 
O 

1 

1 

1 

1    i 

o 

n 

s 

1 

O 

i 

1 

1 

o 

w 

f 

2 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

s 

&H 

1 

S 

21.30 
18.71 
16.95 
80.00 

^ 

1 

46 
58 
57 
47 
08 
68 

08 
61 
56 

47 
49 

41 

69 
68 
58 
49 

64 

1 

1884-86 

1 



1885-86 

1886-87 

■ 

• 

1887-^ 

16.18 

1888-89 

1 

1 

81.86 

17.99 
21.81 
17.88 
20.52 
17.18 

84.86' 

\ 

1889-90 

' 



1 

i 

1 

1890-91 

63 
54 
60 

44 

62 
58 
50 
58 

61 

■ 

.... 

20.27 
18.72 
17.96 
18.64 

21.04 
17.62 
18.51 
19.78 
15.28 

20.25 

1 



1891-98 





1892-98 

!!!!!! 

1 

1898-94 

1 

1894-96 

' 

22 
61 
86 
44 
80 

89 



1 

1 

29.09 

1896-96 





■■44" 
87 

44 

42 
82 
66 
82 

51 

15.85 
21.90 
20.38 

16.07, 
25.08, 
23  S2 

'28!68 
22.97 

30.79 

20.  «9 
26.16 
21.58 
26.76 

28.64 

1896-97 

1 

1897-98 

' 

1 

1898-99 

1 

18.80!  21  10' 

1899-00 

08 

58 

11.93 

22.56' 

20.48 

26.40 

1600-01 

66 

64 

59 

60 

61 

50 

54 

14.76 

18.82 

18.04 

16.12 

18.87 

18.90 

15.91 

1901-08 

68 

78 

68 

60    1 

48 

49 

48 

12.84 

18.89' 

J6.84 

18.11 

26.45 

26.8d 

28.6S 

1902-08 

46 

56 

68 

61 

82 

86 

26 

18.81 

21.87' 

19.Tr 

18.27 

20.07 

19.89 

26.83 

1908-04 

58 

60 

60 

68 

26 
89 

88 

81 

14.17 

16  01 

1 

1 
18.481 

18.28 

18.72 
19.0? 

25.94 

26.93 

81.71 

1904-05 

69 

62 

55 

61 

42 

41 

16.10 

18.29 

22.54 

24.77 

24.99 

Mean. 

66 

78 

68 

68 

61 

50 

56 

18.81 

22.56 

21.04 

24.86 

29.0))' 

80.79   81.711 

Maximum. 

46 

58 

44 

44 

22 

88 

25 

12.84 

13.89 

1 

18.54 

15.18 

18.87 

1 

18.90| 

1 

15.91 

Minimum. 
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TABLE  6. — Rainfall,  Run-off,   Run-off   in  Percentage   of 
Rainfall,  and  Loss,  for  the  Winter  and  the 

Summer  Months. 

Con  necticut,  at  Orford,  N.  H. 


WiNTBB  Months,  Summbr  Mohtbs, 

NOY.  TO  APB.,  IirCLCSIYB.  I        JUKCf  JULT,  AUGUST. 


Tear. 


5 

I 


1900-1901 11.48 

1901-1908 16.99 

1908-1908 15.58 

1908-1904 11.60 

1904-1906 8.87 

Mean 18.89 

Maximum 16.99 

Minimum 8.87 


o 

s 


18.10 

14.7b 

14.60 

6.81 

7.66 


11.19 

14.78 

6.81 


106 
87 
94 
59 
86 


87 

106 

69 


I 


-0.67 
8.81 
0.98 
4.T9 
1.81 


1.70 

4.79 

-0.67 


«      ? 

c 

9 
0S 


s 


11.07 
18.60> 
18.49 
10.17| 
18.65 


18.00 
18.65 
10.17, 


4.81 
6.88 
2.69 
8.SU 
4.18 


8.87 
6.88 
8.80 


I  \n 


a  ^ 


!  I 


88 
49 

21  . 
88  , 
80    • 


49 
81 


w 

5 


6.8F 
6.87 
0.90 
7.97 
9.58 


8.18 
0.90 
6.87 


14.n 
14.76 
18.84 
18.81 
14.  IT 


15.10 
l«.81 
18.84 


HOUS ATONIC,  ABOVE  GAYLORDSVILLE,  CoNN. 


1900-1901 '  16.46 

1901-1908 ,  80.91 

1908-1908 80.88 


1908-1904. 
1U04-1905. 


16.98 
14. 4S 


Mean 

Maximum 
Minimum . 


8.85 

■0.78 

-1.17 

8.81 

-0.86 


0.88 

8.81 

-1.17 


I 


14.15 
16.11 
81.48 
18.98 
14.48 


4.44 
5.04 
8.96 
4.88 
8.85 


81 
81 
48 
85 
16 


0.71  88.56 
11.07  18.88 
18.58-  18.89 

9.101  ft.W 
1t.Q8<  16.01 


16.08 
81.48 
18.96 

5.18 
8.96 
8.86 

88 
48 

16 

10.90 
,  18.58 

'    9.10 

18.48 
88.56 

18.88 

Susquehanna,  above  IIarrisburg,  Pa. 


1891-1898 

15.85   18.07 
14.87    18.90 

88 
89 
88 
118 
85 
94 
98 

Kie 

96 
M 
99 
108 
86 
98 

94 

118 

88 

1 

1.88 
1.67 
8.49  ; 

-8.18 
8.82 
0.68 
1.08 

—0.84 
0.97 
0.88 
0.18 

-0.81 
8.10 
1.00 

14.061  4  71 

1892-1898 

11.85    1.68 

1898-1894 

18.49 
11.90 

11.00' 
14  17 

7.48.  8  11 

1894-1896 

10.06 
11.40 
10.88 
18.84 
10.00 
0.67 
18.16 
16.17 
17.44 
18.86 

1  80 

1896-1896 

16.29i  i8!97t 
11.89    10.78 
16.14    14.06> 
18.61    18.75 
18.96    12.99! 

8  88  1 

1H96-1K97 

8  09 

18tfr-lH98 

8.56 

1898-1899 

1  86  , 

1899-190t> 

110 

1900-1901 

12.84 
18.10 
18.84 
14.60 

12.08 
17.97 
.19.151 
12  ni; 

4  81  , 

1901-1908 

5  14 

1902-1903 

4  09 

1908-1904 

9.7B  ■ 

1904-1906 

18.82   11.H2I 

14.40i  8.18  . 

Mean 

14.48 

18  58 

0.90 

8.40 

—8.18 

18.85 

17.44 

'    7.48 

r 

8  85  * 

Maximum 

18.84    19.15 
11.89'  10  7H 

5.14 

IMlninium. 

1.19  ' 

1 

88 

10.  «8 

80.87 

14 

9.68 

18.78 

48 

4. SI 

17.05 

18 

886 

IS.M 

80 

O.OH 

21.04 

19 

8.71> 

17.88 

81 

,     9.68 

18  51 

18 

'    8.88 

19.73 

18 

8.48 

15.8R 

87 

8.85 

80.85 

88 

11.08 

1SX4 

88 

18.85 

16.84 

ffi 

0.54 

19.77 

88 

11.37 
9.40 

18.83 

88 

18.80 

«B 

19.85 

81.04 

18 

4.81 

1 

18.54 
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TABLE  (y^(Contimiecl). 
Susquehanna,  above  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Year. 


1899-1900. . 
1900-1901.. 
1901-1902. . 
190o»-19n6. . 
1908-1904.. 
1904-1905. . 

Mean 

Maximiim 
Minimum, 


WlMTBB  MONTHBf 

Not.  to  Apr.,  Imclubivb. 


II 


14.17 
18.18 
16.66 
16.68 
18.79 
12.82 


14.47 
16.68 
12.82 


a 
OS 


18.42 
16.90 
20.86 
19.20 
17.80 
11.72 


16.48 
20.66 
11.72 


88 
128 
125 
115 
129 

95 


114 
129 

88 


1.76 
-8.72 
—4.19 
—2.52 
-4.01 

0.60 


2.01 

1.75 

-4.19 


SumocB  Months, 
JuvB,  July,  August. 


5 


9.80 
18.10 
16.61 
17.28 
12.49 
14.77 


14.00 

17.28 

9.80 


a 


0.88 
8.01 
4.10 
8.62 
2.81 
2.49 


2.74 
4.10 
0.88 


9 
28 
26 
81 

18 
17 


20 

25 

9 


8.92 
10.09 
12.51 
18.66 
10.18 
12.28 


11.26 

18.66 

8.02 


16.62 
18.61 
17.04 
14. SB 
14.78 
18.88 


16.66 
18.61 
14.62 


Susquehanna,  at  Williamsfort,  Pa. 


1896-1896  

14.58 

10.97 

76 

91 

101 

100 

87 

99 

104 

107 

96 

90 

8.56 
1.21 
0.17  . 
0.06 
2.01 
0.17 
-0.82 
—1.81  , 
0.86  , 
1.27 

1 
12.49 

4  06 

88 
18 
19 
11 
16 
82 
86 
29 
26 
29 

8.48 

90.m 

1896-1897 

1897-1898 

18.22 
16.95 
14.50 
15.82 
18.27 
18.4( 
18.58 
17.57 
12.52 

12.01 
16.78 
14.44 
18.81 
18.10 
19.28 
19.84 
16.71 
11.26 

11.76,  2.06 
:  11.76   2.18 

10.55'  1.17 
,    9.81 1  1.49 

14.10   4.48 

16.02   5.78 
1  I6.77I  4.79 
i  11.75!  3.01 

18.68|  4.00 

9.70    18.06 
9.58    17.27 

1898-1899 ' 

9.8H<  20.46 

1899-1900 

8.82    15.70 

1900-1901 

9.62    19.98 

1901-1902 

10.24 

11.98 

8.74 

9.68 

16.21 

1902-1903 

16.18 

1908-1904 

16.65 

1904-1905 

16.29 

Mean 

15.48 
18.58 
12.52 

14.76 
19.84 
10.97 

95 

107 
76 

0.72 

8.56 

-1.81 

12.87 

8.80 

26 
88 
11 

9.57 

17.76 

Maxi'nmTn , 

16.77   5.78 
9.81    1.17 

11.98 

20.89 

Minimum 

8.82    15.70 
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TABLE  ^--(Continued). 
Ohio,  above  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Year. 


1884-1885. . 
1885-1886. . 
1888-1887.. 
1887-1888. . 
1888-1889. . 
1889-1800.. 
1890-1891 . . 
1891-189^. . 
1892-1898.. 
189;l-1894.. 
1894-1H96. . 
1896-1896. . 
1896-1897. . 
1897-1896.. 
1898-1899.. 
1899-1900.. 
1900-1901.. 
1901-1902. . 
1902-1906.. 
1908-1904. . 
19(M-1906. . 

Mean 

Maximum 
Minimum. 


Winter  Momths, 
Nov.  TO  Apr.,  iNCLUStVE. 


14 
14 
16 
18 
12 
22 
18 
16 
17 
15 
14 
14 
14 
19 
15 
15 
16 
16 
20 
17 
14 


.09 
.30 
.71 
.46 
.90 
.08 
.70 
.99 
.87 
.75 
.25 
.9S 
.98 
.84 
.89 
.24 
.77 
.89 
.78 
.46 
.56 


o 


11.80 
15.11 
16.19 
10.96 
12.12 
20.51 
18.96 
18.50 
14.96 
11.99 
18.28 
12.27 
14.61 
17.80 
16.48 
18.94 
16.99 
17.07 
20.79 
17.48 
18.81 


16.28  15.16 
22.081  20.51 
12.90!  10.96 

I 


84 

106 

97 

HI 

94 

98 

101 

84 

84 

76 

98 

82 

98 

92 

99 

91 

101 

104 

100 

1(10 

96 


98 

106 
78 


2.29 

-0.81 

0.52 

2.51 

0.78 

1.62 

—0.25 

2.49 

2.91 

8.76 

1.U2 

2.68 

0.88 

1.54 

-0.0-9 

1.90 

—0.22 

-0.68 

—0.06 

O.OS 

0.75 


1.07 

8.76 

-0.81 


Summer  Moktbs. 
June,  July,  ArorsT. 


o 

a 
d 


14.68 
10.84 
10.78, 
12.66 
11.50 
12.89 
15.29 
12.70' 
9.88 
8.84 
9.91 
17.14 
12.87 
14.48 
11.01 
12.67 
12.57 
14.58 
16.09 
11.99 
15.76 


8.12 
8.00 
1.88 
3.79 
5.44 
2.88 
8.99 
8.76 
1.20 
1.86 
1.04 
6.67 
2.88 
8.10 
2.08 
1.98 
8.85 
6.12 
8.54 
8.48 
4.89 


12  61    8.12 

17.14   6.57 

8.84    l.(»4 


Potomac,  above  Point  of  Rocks,  Md. 


1895-1898. 
1896-1W>7. 
1897-1898. 
1898-1H99. 
1899-1900. 
1900-1901. 
1901-1902. 
1902-1008. 
1908-1904. 
1904-1906. 


18.20 
12. N6 
14.^7, 
15.22 
12.24, 
18.89i 
19.92' 
18.84' 
8.57 
11.98 


Mean 14.14 

Maximum '  19.92 

Minimum ;    8.57, 


6.16 

89 

9.41 

78 

7.11 

48 

12itt 

85 

8.17 

50 

7.97 

58 

18.50 

98 

18.24 

70 

5.87 

68 

5.48 

46 

9.14 

86 

18.50 

98 

5.18 

89 

8.04 
8.44 
7.76 
2.80 
8.07 
6.72 
1.42 
6.80 
8.20 
8.52 


12.49 

9.44 

12.02 

8.59 

10.01 

14.81 

8.88 

14.91 

11.84' 

15.94 


2.16 
1.82 
8.48 
1.19 
1.58 
4.48 
1.06 
4.18 
2.00 
2.88 


I 


5.00 
8.04 
1.48 


11.80   2.44 

15.94   4.48 

8.86    1.08 


21 
18 
18 
80 
47 
81 
28 
80 
12 
86 
10 
38 
20 
21 
19 
15 
27 
85 


26 


26 
47 
10 


17 
19 
89 
14 
16 
81 
18 
88 
17 
17 


81 
81 
18 


11.54 
8.84 
9.(15 
8.79 
8.1.5 
9  78 


11. 
8. 
H. 
4. 


90 
95 
88 
8K 


8.H7 
11.57 
10.84 
11.88 

8.95 
10.84 

9.S8 

9.44 
11.55 

8.58 
11.96 


i 

O 


81.90 
18.71 
18.95 
80.00 
15.16 
81.86 
17.98 
81.91 
17.W 
8P.S8 
17.18 
84. H6 
15.8S 
81.90 
».98 
18.80 
80.48 
18.12 
18.11 
18.87 
18.72 


9.49    19.08 

11.57   24. m 

8.16    15.18 


10.84 
7.88 

7.40 

8.45 
lO.lC 

7.88 
10.78 

9.84 
19.26 


88.09 
!8.07 
85.08 
89.92 


81. 
88. 


10 
40 


19.W 
26.45 
8D.07 
26.M 


9.98   88.84 

19.86   89.09 

7.88   19.87 


I 
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TABLE  ii~(ConUmteiJ). 
Shenandoah,  above  Millville,  W.  Va. 


N.v*r£^riS^..v. 

SUMMIB   HotttHK, 

Y^r. 

i 

1 

•5 

1 

1 

l|l 

HflF 

07B 

IB 

i 

1! 

le 
If 

I 

71 

J 

n 

! 

ll 

si! 

aa  1 

23    4 

m 

n 

06 

K 

Si 

n  u 

si 

laiSI:::::::;:::::::::::;:: 

s 

is.w'  s.so 

14.% 

M 

! 



_ 

James,  above 

Cartersville,  Va. 

so 

,, 

U.'tOi    7S          t 

i 

18 

7:m 

i  'i 

1  Is 

IS 

i 

If 

1 

* 

lOT-IKO* 

1  ^ 

tID 

l»*-i»K'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V. 

::::::::::::  IS 

E.B2 

S     ! 

96 

;  jj 

61 
*B 

10.  Te 

1S.7B 
E.SS 

as       e 

2     E 

11 

«.<» 

I'.W 

at     i( 

H        1 

18 

» 

Wt 

IS 

UU 

James,  above  Buchanan,  Va. 
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TABLE  ^—(Continued), 
North  (of  James)  above  Glasgow,  Va. 


Year. 


1606-1806.. 
1800-1897.. 
1897-1808.. 
lovt^lcWB. . 
1809-1900. . 
1900-1901.. 
1901-190^. . 
1909-1908.. 
1908-1904. . 
1904-1906.. 

Meao 

Maximum 
Minimum 


Winter  Months, 
Nov.  TO  Apr.,  Imclusivr. 


16.94 
11.88 
18.94 
18.90 
16.28 
16.88 
90.81 
21.88 
11.48 
18.06 


16.89 
21.82 
11.48 


? 

§ 
fi 


7.87 

9.24 

6.68 

11.74 

8.26 

9.88 

16.14 

14.78 

7.66 

6.46 


9.CT 

16.14 

6.46 


46 
78 
48 
08 
64 
67 
79 
68 
06 
42 


60 
79 
42 


J 


9.27 
2.64 
7.42 
7.10 
7.08 
7.00 
4.17 
7.04 
8.88 
7.61 


6.82 
9.27 
2.64 


Summbr  Months, 
Junk,  Jclt,  Auoust. 


9 

to 

9 


16.68 
9.68* 
12.07 
10.61 
10.21 
18.66' 
6.98. 
16.70 
11.28 
14.60 


8.48 

1.44 
8.90 
0.82 
2.15 
6.67 
0.98 
8.46 
2.88 
4.54 


12.001  2.98 

18. »  6.67 

6.98,  0. 


1^ 

£ 


16 
81 

8 
21 
86 
14 
21 
21 
81 


28 
86 

8 


18.» 
8.14 
8.7? 
9.79 
8.00 

5.96 
IS.8D 

8.90 
10.06 


i 


80.40 
16.89 
26.97 

ao.oo 

21.84 

80.15 
16.7S 
20.78 
19.70 
28.70 


9.71   94.7? 

18.80  80.16 

6.96   16.20 


Appomattox,  abovts  Mattoax,  Va. 


1000-1901.. 
1901-1902.. 
1903S-1008. . 
1908-1904. . 
1904-1905. . 

Mean 

Maidmum 
Minimum. 


16.70 
91.83 
22.86 
9.01 
18.06 


16.87 

22. H6 

9.91 


6.74 

18.011 

16.65 

5.901 

7.24 


40 
GO 
72 
60 
56 


9.o0 
16.56 

5.90' 


50 
72 

40 


9.96 
8.70 
6.81 
4.01 
5.79 


6.96 
9.96 
4.U1 


19.98 

5.61 

28 

10.54 

2.11 

20 

18.99, 

8.60 

28 

10.74 

1.72 

16 

16.60 

1.90 

11 
21 

14  86 

8.05 

19.98 

5.61 

28 

10.54 

1 

l.« 

11 

Roanoke,  above  Roanoke,  Va. 


1896-1897. . 
1897-1898.. 
1»9K-Ift99. . 
18W-1900. . 
1000-1901 . . 
1901-1908.. 
1902-1908.. 
19na-1904.. 
1001-1905. . 

Mean 

Maximum 
Minimum. 


14.65' 
12.671 
21.47 
15.78 
16.14 
20.26 
22.81 
9.P6 
15.29 


8.86 
4.74 

19.80 
8.27 

10.34 


56 
87 
92 
58 
64 


15.0P 

74 

'  14.50 

65 

3.28 

82 

4.48 

1 

29 

9.84 

60 

16.50 

22.81    19.8II 

9.96     3.28 


29 


I 


9 
10 
11 
10 
28 

8 
12 
16 
18 


.46*    2. 
.781    8. 


.91!    1. 
.48     2. 


16  28 

ok;  29 

50  18 

12  20 


.82     47 
15 


04    10.1 
.06      1 
.97     2.1 
.55;    8.1 
.28     6.66,    80 


.87     22 
20 


18.4<)i  8.68 
88.04,  10.82 
8.06,    1.28 


27 
47 
18 


14.82 

8.48 

low 

9.0s 
14.70 

36.10 
»M 
27.55 
19.88 

11.31 

14.70 
8.48 

26.50 
36.10 
19.88 

7.29 

7.65 
10.41 

8.81 
12.22 

6.H8 
10  in 
18.23 
12.60 


20.80 
26.16 
2I.?« 
25.76 
d<.64 
15.91 
98.68 
26.38 
31.71 


9.86    94.00 

13.83   31.71 

6.88   16.91 
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TABLE  ^—(Contimied), 
Roanoke,  above  Randolph,  Ya. 


station. 


1900-1901. 
1901-190B. 
1900-1903. 
1908-1904. 
1904-1905. 


WiNTBR  MOHTBS, 

Nov.  TO  Apr.,  Inclusitb. 


-a 


16.66 
21.26 
24.65 
10.17 
14.94 


Mean I  17.58 

Maximum 24.65 

Minimum '  10. 17 


9 


9.50 

18.9f» 

18.88 

4.64 

5.61 


9.68 

18.95 

4.64 


57 
66 
56 
46 
88 


54 
66 
88 


7.06 
7.81 
10.77 
5.53 
9.83 


8.00 

10.77 

5.53 


Summer  Months, 
June,  July,  August. 


3 


flO.81 
9.06 
12.91 
14.47 
15.79 


14.60 

20.81 

9.06 


o 

0 

en 


9.01 
2.96 
8.48 
8.11 
4.68 


a  o 


48 
88 

27 
22 
29 


4.62>  82 
9.011  48 
2.96;    22 


1 


11.801 

6.101 

9.481 

n.86| 

11.16 


9.981 

11.80, 

6.10 


3 

o 


28.79 
16.00 
28.49 
28.01 
29.88 


26.14 
29.98 
16.00 


For  the  Mean  Year. 


Connecticut,  at  Orf  ord,  N.  H.  12.89, 
H  ousatODic,  at  GaylordsviUe, 

Conn 17.801 

Susquehanna,  at  Harrisburg.  i 

Pa 14.48, 

Susquehanna,  at  Wilkes-  I 

Barre,  Pa 14.471 

Susquehanna,  at    Williams-  i 

fi>rt,Pa 15.48' 

o,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va. . .  16.281 

Potomac,  at  Point  of  Rocks,  , 

Md 14  14' 

Shenandoah,     at     Mi'liville.  '     ' 

W.  Va 14.381 

James,  at  Carters ville,  Va. ...  16 .  9f> ; 

James,  at  Buchanan,  Va 15.99| 

North  (of  James)  Glasgow,  i 

Va 15.89 

Appomattox,  at  Mattoax,  Va.  1 6 .  87 

Roanoke,  at  Roanoke,  Va 16.601 

Roanoke,  at  Randolph,  Va..l  17.53' 


11.19 

87 

1 
1.70 

17.12 

96 

0.68 

13.58 

94 

0.90 

16.48 

114 

—2.01 

14.76 
15.16 

96 
93 

0.72 
1.07 

9.14 

65 

5.00 

7.72 
10.76 
10.87 

54 
68 
65 

6.66  1 
6.19  1 
5.62  [ 

9.57 
9.89 
9.84 
9.53 

60 
59 
60 
54 

6.82 
6.98 
6.66 

8.00 

12.00 

16.02; 

12.251 

14.00J 

12.871 
12.61, 


8.87 

5.12 

2.86 

2.74 

8.80 
8.12 


11.80'  2.44 


12.6^1 
18.69 
12.87! 
I 
12.69| 
14.86 
18.48' 
14.60' 


2.F0 
8.51 
2.97 

2.98 
8.05 
8.68 
4.62 


82 
82 
28 

20 

26 
26 

21 

22 
26 
28 

28 
21 
27 
82 


8.18 
10.90 

9.40 

11.26 

9.57 
9.49 

9.86 

0.80 

10.18 

9.90 

9.71 

11.31 

9.85 

9.98 


15.10 

18.48 

.18.29 

16.66 

17.76 
19.02 

22.64 

?4.69 
24.77 
24.26 

24.77 
26.50 
24i99 
26.14 
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A  SOLUTION  OF  THE 

PROBLEM    OF    DETERMINING    THE    ECONOMIC 
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WATER-POWER  INSTALLATION. 


By  Arthur  L.  Adams,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
To  BE  Presented  Juxe  5th,  1907. 


•  In  discussing  a  paper*  by  Edwin  H.  Warner,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
descriptive  of  a  large  water-power  installation,  the  writer  called 
attention  to  the  interesting  problem  of  design,  in  such  installa- 
tions, involved  in  the  determination  of  the  most  economic  size  of 
pressure  pipe. 

Between  the  pipe  of  infinite  diameter  which  would  be  necessary 
to  utilize  the  entire  static  pressure,  and  a  pipe  of  diameter  so 
small  that  the  entire  head  would  be  consumed  in  initial  velocity  at 
entrance  and  in  overcoming  resistances,  there  is,  of  course, « some 
point  representing  the  most  economic  adjustment. 

At  that  time,  the  writer,  reasoning  from  analogy,  suggested 
that  Sir  William  Thomas'  law  for  electric  transmission,  requiring 


* ''  The  Hydraulic  Plant  of  the  Paget  Sound  Power  Company/*  Tranmcticn*,  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  LV,  p.  «8. 

Note. — These  papers  are  Issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  and  dts- 
cuRPion.  Correspondence  Is  invited  from  those  who  cannot  be  present  at  the 
meeting,  and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  Secretary.  Discussion,  either  oral  or 
written,  will  be  published  in  a  subsequent  number  of  Proceedings,  and.  when 
finally  closed,  the  papers,  with  discussion  in  full,  will  be  published  in  Transactions, 
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that  "the  relation  between  the  investment  In  copper  and  the  cost 
of  the  power  consumed  in  line  losses  should  be  such  that  the  annual 
interest  on  capital  outlay  should  equal  the  annual  cost  of  the 
energy  wasted/'  was  also  applicable  to  the  transmission  of  power 
through  the  medium  of  water  flowing  in  pressure  pipe. 

More  deliberate  consideration  of  the  subject  has  convinced  the 
writer  that  this  conclusion  was  wrong.  He  is  able  now,  however, 
not  only  to  present  what  he  feels  confident  is  the  correct  solution; 
hut  also,  as  a  result,  to  state  a  very  simple  rule  applying  to  all  such 
cases  with  sufficient  exactness,  which  he  hopes  and  believes  will  be 
of  substantial  value  to  the  profession. 

This  solution  is  based  upon  the  following  proposition,  which  is 
self-evident:  That  the  relation  between  the  investment  in  any  pipe 
line  and  the  value  of  the  energy  lost  in  frictional  resistance  to  flow 
is  most  economical  wherein  the  cost  of  the  pipe  plus  the  value  of 
the  energy  sacrificed  is  a  minimum.  Or,  if  one  chooses  to  state  it  in 
terms  of  the  annual  cost:  Wherein  the  annual  cost  of  the  pipe  line 
plus  the  value  of  the  energy  annually  sacrificed  is  a  minimum.  The 
writer  has  worked  out  the  solution  on  the  basis  of  the  first  manner 
of  stating,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  the  rule  is  equally  applicable  to 
either  proposition.  Table  1  is  self-explanatory,  and  is  made  the 
basis  of  the  graphical  solution  hereinafter  referred  to. 

In  compiling  Table  1,  the  frictional  loss  is  computed  by  the 

Chezy  formula,   S   =    (       /j?/^   ^^    which    V   is    the    velocity, 

in  feet  per  second;  R  is  the  hydraulic  radius  (one-fourth  the  diam- 
eter) ;  C  is  a  coefficient  taken  in  this  table  uniformly  at  100 ;  and  8 
is  the  frictional  loss,  in  feet  per  linear  foot  of  pipe.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  frictional  coefficient,  C,  is  taken  as  a  constant.  For 
riveted  pipes,  the  type  generally  used,  this  is  fully  warranted  by  the 
results  of  experiment,  while,  for  other  classes  of  conduit,  which  have 
been  in  use  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  such  an  assumption 
will  lead  to  no  material  error. 

Two  other  assumptions  are  deserving  of  mention:  Pirst,  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  additional  thickness  necessary  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  pipe  line  irrespective  of  the  requirements  to  resist  pres- 
sure, an  item  of  negligible  importance  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem;  and  second,  laps,  rivets  and  overweights  or  sheets  are  not 
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included  in  computing  the  wei^t  of  the  'pipes,  as  these  may  be 
regarded  as  bearing  a  constant  relation  to  the  weight  of  the  pipe, 
and  coDSequentlf  will  not  affect  the  role  sought.  The  weight  of 
pipes  for  given  piessurea,  therefore,  is  taken  as  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  their  diameters,  an  assumption  which  is  substantially 
correct. 

TABLE  1. — Comparative    Data    for    the    Study    or    the    host 

ECONOUIO   DiAUETER  OF  PlPE  TO  BE  INSTALLED  FOR  CoNDUCnNO 

100  Cu.  Ft.  of  Water  per  Second  from  a  Head-Race  to 

THE    WaTER-WhEELS  ;   THE   PiPE  BEING   ASSUMED  AS 

Vertical,  and  1000  Ft.  in  Lexgth. 


wife    i|t 

of _-  a       E  jTS  "  = 

1^       5^^  [I 


I  U^ 


T7S44ft         STTW 


The  diagram.  Fig.  1,  presents  four  cun-ca,  designated  as  A,  B, 
C,  and  D,  covering  a  wide  range  of  assumptions  as  to  the  cost  per 
pound  of  the  pipe  line  in  place  and  the  value  or  cost  of  the  energy 
sacrificed  in  frictional  resistance.  Two  of  these,  A  «nd  B,  are 
plotted  from  Columns  8  and  9  of  Table  1.  The  figures  for  C  and 
D  are  also  readily  deduced  from  the  data  in  Table  1, 

A  common  scale  is  iised  for  the  axes  of  A'  and  Y.  Those  points 
on  each  curve  which  satisfy  the  requirements  oi  X  -\-  Y  ^  b, 
minimum  will  be  found  in  the  diagram  to  coincide  with  the  points 
of  tangency  with  right  lines  drawn  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  both 
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DIAGRAM 
DEMONSTRATING  A  SOLUTION 
OF  THE 
f  ROBLEM  OF  SELECTING  THE  ECONOMIC  SIZE 
OF  PRESSURE  PIPE 
FOR 

HIGH-HEAD  WATER-POWER  INSTALLATIONS. 


NOTE: 

Tangent  of  6--"  Economic  Ratio 
of  the  Value  of  Energy  wasted  in 
Friction  to  Cost  of  Pipe  Line »  0.40  to  0.42 


0.0       2.0       4.0       6.0 


8.0      10.0     12.0     14.0      16.0       18.0     2U.0     22.0 
Co»l  of  Pipe  Line,  in   Tliousands  of  Doilars 
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ordinates,  because  the  values  oi  X  -{-  Y  increase  in  either  direc- 
tion therefrom. 

Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  these  points  of  tangency  for 
all  four  curves  lie  on  a  common  straight  line  through  the 
origin,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  tangent  of  the  angle,  0,  ex- 
presses the  economic  ratio  between  the  value  of  the  energy  sacri- 
ficed in  friction  and  the  cost  of  the  pipe  line;  and  this  ratio  is  a 
constant  whatever  may  be  the  unit  values  of  either  of  these  func- 
tions. Graphically,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  matheoiati- 
oally  exact  value  of  tan.  $;  practically,  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is 
from  0.40  to  0.42,  and  for  convenience  of  memory  may  be  stated  as 
the  former. 

Since,  in  financial  management,  annual  cost  bears  a  constant 
percentage  relation  to  capitalized  cost,  the  value  of  tan.  $  will  be 
unchanged,  as  stated  at  the  beginning,  by  using  either  the  one  or 
the  other. 

The  writer,  therefore,  would  submit  as  the  rule  defining  the  true 
economic  relation  to  be  observed  in  designing  pipes  for  high-pres- 
sure water-power  installations  the  following,  the  volume  of  dis- 
charge, of  course,  bein^  fixed: 

That  pipe  fulfills  the  requirements  of  greatest  economy  wherein 
the  value  of  the  energy  annually  lost  In  frictlonal  resistance  equals 
four-tenths  (0.4)  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  pipe  line. 

The  writer  regrets  that,  having  long  since  lost  possession  of  his 
calculus,  he  finds  himself  unable  to  verify  the  rule  mathematically^ 
but  he  hopes  someone  able  to  do  so  will  feel  interest  enough  in  the 
subject  to  undertake  it. 
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A  DESCEIPTION  OF  THE  BECENTLY  INSTALLED 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  WORKS  FOR  THE  VIL- 
LAGE OF  BALLSTON  SPA,  NEW  YORK. 


By  G.  L.  Robinson,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
To  BE  Presented  September  18th,  1907. 


The  plans  and  specifications  for  the  Ballston  Spa  sewage  dis- 
posal plant  were  prepared  by  John  M.  Farley,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,. 
and  the  writer  acted  as  assistant  in  the  design. 

Ballston  Spa  is  in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Kayaderos- 
seras  Creek,  which  flows  eastward  through  the  adjoining  farming 
country  for  about  4  miles  and  empties  into  Saratoga  Lake.  The 
average  population  is  about  6  000,  although  during  the  summer  it 
is  much  larger.  Besides  the  usual  stores  and  other  business 
buildings  common  to  a  country  town,  there  are  a  number  of  manu- 
factories of  considerable  size  and  output.  Among  these  are  the 
American  Hide  and  Leather  Company's  tannery,  the  Union  Bag 
and  Paper  Company's  Island  Mill,  and  the  Glen  Sulphite  Pulp  MilL 

The  Kayaderosseras  Creek,  being  the  natural  drainage  stream 
for  the  village,  has  received  all  the  products  that  have  passed 
through  the  sewers,  the  tannery  alone  sending  down  to  the  creek, 
through  an  arm  thereof,  daily  between  300  000  and  400  000  gal.  of 

NoTB. — These  papers  are  Issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion. Correspondence  is  invited  from  those  who  cannot  be  present  at  the 
meeting,  and  may  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  Secretary.  Discussion,  either  oral  or 
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sewage  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  the  creek  very  unsightly. 
This,  together  with  the  pulp  mill  wastes  and  domestic  sewage  con- 
tributions, brought  about  such  a  condition  of  pollution  that  in 
March,  1899,  Governor  Boosevelt,  acting  on  a  petition  of  residents 
and  property  owners  in  the  vicinity  of  Saratoga  Lake,  who  claimed 
the  existence  of  a  nuisance,  ordered,  under  Chapter  661  of  the  Laws 
of  1893,  that  all  pollution  of  the  Kayaderosseras  Greek  be  discon- 
tinued. Whereupon,  the  Village  of  Ballston  Spa  undertook  the 
investigations  which  led  to  the  construction  of  the  disposal  works 
herein  described. 

In  the  design  of  these  works,  the  engineers  had  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  make-up  of  the  estimated  1 000  000  gal.  of  sewage  per  day 
was  as  follows : 

Domestic  sewage  500  000  gal. 

Tannery  wastes  400  000    " 

Possible  infiltration    100  000    " 

The  infiltration  is  high  because  the  new  sewer  lines  make  con- 
nection with  many  old  private  lines  which  were  built  as  "com- 
bined" sewers  and  without  the  idea  of  future  treatment.  Further- 
more, the  engineers  had  to  keep  in  mind  that: 

1. — The  cost  to  the  town  must  be  kept  at  the  minimum,  while 

giving  satisfactory  results. 
2. — The  sewage  must  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
objection,  legal  or  otherwise,  can  be  raised  because  of 
the    discharge    of    the    resulting    effluent    into    the 
Kayaderosseras  Creek. 
3. — A  method  must  be  selected  which  will  remain  effective 

during  severe  winter  weather. 
4. — The  plant  must  not  create  a  nuisance  in  its  own  neigh- 
borhood. 
6. — ^Due  regard  must  be  given  to  the  future  growth  of  the 
town. 

To  determine   the  exact   nature  of  the   sewage,  both   tannery 
wastes  and  domestic,  the  engineer  recommended  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  retain  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt,  of  the  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  to  analyze  the  samples  taken.    Table  1  shows  his 
analyses. 
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TABLE  1. — Analyses  of  Sewage  Samples. 
(In  parts  per  100  000.) 


Turbidity 

Residue,  totaL 

"        dissolved 

"        suspended 

*'        volatile,  total 

*'  "       dissolved 

''  ''       suspended 

fixed,  total 

"     dissolved 

"  *"     suspended 

Ammonia,  free 

*'         albuminoid,  total 

"  dissolved.. 

''  ''  suspended 
Chlorine 


1.75 


Domestic  sewa«:e. 

Tannery  sewage. 

Marked 

Bfarked  - 

18.0 

684.8 

14.ft 

879.8 

8.6 

806.0 

8.8 

806.8 

5.5 

h4.4 

8.8 

181.4 

9.8 

878.4 

9.0 

894.8 

0.8 

88.6 

0.88 

8.68 

0.884 

4.594 

180.58 


As  the  study  of  the  problem  progressed  further,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  tannery  wastes  in  combi- 
nation with  the  domestic  sewage,  from  chemical  and  bacteriological 
points  of  view,  and  Harrison  P.  Eddy,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  was  re- 
tained, and  reported  the  results  given  in  Table  2. 


TABLE  2. — Studies  in  Relation   to  the   Septic  Properties  of 
Tannery  Waste  from  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  August  14th,  1905. 

Total  Number  of  Bacteria  Cultures  in  Ice. 


^Sample. 

July  89th. 

July  81st. 

August  8d. 

August  6th. 

August  8th. 

8 

8000  000 
Liquefied. 

8000  000 

700 

19  800 

10  000  000 

47  800 

8185  000 

880  000  000 

8  445  000 

87  840  000 

86  000  000 

W 

888  600  000 

W-h  s. 

1  801500  000 

_ 

Free  ammonia  in  fresh  pample  and  after  standing;  results  in  parts  per  100  000: 

W,  July  89th  =  8.10;  W,  Aug.  5th  =  5.10. 
Alkalinity,  in  terms  of  CaO  in  100  cc: 

W  =  0.0608  gram. 
*  Description  of  samples: 

5  =  Sample  of  domestic  sewage  from  Tatman  Street  sewer; 

W  =  Tannery  waste. 

These  samples  represented  about  the  mixture  that  would  have  to 
be  treated  by  the  disposal  plant.  Mr.  Eddy  found  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  and  a  great  increase  in 
the  mixture.  The  free  ammonia  was  the  same  in  each  sample, 
which  would  tend  to  show  that  the  tannery  product  was  only  slightly 
antiseptic,  if  at  all;  and,  furthermore,  the  mixture  with  domestic 
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sewage  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1,  or  more,  really  caused  a  greater 
bacterial  activity  in  breaking  down  the  organic  matter. 

The  tannery  waste  is  the  liquid  waste  which  results  from  the 
treatfaerit  of  hides,  being  lime  water  neutralized  by  lactic  acid. 
It  also  contains  the  red  liquid  product  made  by  passing  water  over 
ground  hemlock  bark. 

The  minimum  daily  flow  of  Kayaderosseras  Creek  is  said  to  be 
30  000  000  gal.,  and,  as  the  State  Board  of  Health  set  no  standard 
of  purification  to  be  reached,  it  was  thought  that  the  works  should 
be  planned  to  produce  an  effluent  which  would  be  non-put rescible 
and  would  quickly  mix  with  the  creek  water  and  be  ultimately 
purified. 

The  disposal  plant  consists  of  the  receiving  tanks,  the  pumping 
outfit,  a  12-in.  cast-iron  force  main,  septic  tanks,  and  double  con- 
tact beds,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

The  sewage  is  delivered  to  the  receiving  tank,  or  well,  by  an 
extension  of  the  20-in.  Gordon  Creek  sewer,  which  has  a  by-pass 
directly  into  the  creek  about  1 100  ft.  above  the  receiving  tank. 
The  receiving  tank  is  on  flat  gravelly  ground  about  150  ft.«  from  the 
creek,  and  at  a  point  where  the  roof  of  the  tank  may  be  sub- 
merged  in  times  of  high  water.  The  tank  is  of  reinforced  con- 
crete construction,  as  shown  by  Plate  LIV,  70  ft.  in  diameter  and 
9  ft.  deep,  and  when  full  will  contain  259  000  gal.,  or  25%  of  the 
day's  flow.  It  is  divided  into  two  equal  compartments  by  a  solid 
concrete  wall,  36  in.  thick  at  the  base  and  20  in.  thick  at  the  top, 
and  extending  from  floor  to  roof.  This  wall  also  subdivides  the 
gate-chamber.  Just  outside  the  inlet  gate-chamber  the  20-in.  vitri- 
fied pipe  sewer  changes  to  a  flanged  cast-iron  pipe,  and  is  divided 
into  two  20-in.  pipes.  These  lead  into  the  ga^te-chamber,  one  into 
either  compartment,  and  each  is  provided  with  a  20-in.,  bronze- 
mounted  shear-gate. 

From  these  chambers  two  flanged  cast-iron  pipes  lead  into  the 
receiving  basin,  and  are  each  provided  with  20-in.  gates,  whereby 
the  sewage  may  be  turned  into  either  or  both  compartments.  From 
here  it  passes  through  two  16  by  16-in.  openings,  provided  with 
sluice-gates,  into  the  suction-chamber,  from  which  it  is  delivered 
by  pumps  through  the  12-in.  force  main,  2  700  ft.  long,  to  the 
septic  tanks  and  contact  beds. 
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The  receiving  tank  is  subdivided,  to  facilitate  cleaning.  By  this 
arrangement  all  the  sewage  may  be  turned  into  one  side,  while 
the  other  is  cut  off,  emptied,  and  cleaned.  Each  compartment  of  the 
gate-chamber  is  provided  with  a  20-in.  Hanged  overflow  pipe.  The 
depth  of  the  sewage  in  the  receiving  tank  is  8  ft.  at  the  inlet  end« 
and  8  ft.  6  in.  at  the  outlet  end.  The  floor  has  a  slope  of  6  in.  in 
its  length  along  the  center  wall.  At  the  outlet  end  of  each  com- 
partment, directly  in  front  of  the  sluice-gates,  there  is  a  wall  12  in, 
high  which  prevents  the  very  heavy  matter  from  entering  the 
suction-chamber.  The  suction  pipe  is  protected  still  further  by 
intercepting  screens  erected  across  the  suction-chamber.  These 
screens  are  kept  clean  with  rakes  manipulated  from  the  platform 
above. 

The  roof  of  this  tank  is  of  special  construction,  designed  to 
uphold  a  dead  load  of  1  ft.  of  earth  covering,  and  5  ft.  of  water. 
The  walls  of  the  pumping  station  have  been  brought  up  solid  6  ft. 
above  the  roof  of  the  receiving  tank  and  made  perfectly  water-tight. 
The  pumping  outfit  consists  of  two  Rumsey,  single-acting,  outside- 
guided  and  outside-packed,  12  by  14-in.,  plunger  pumps,  with  bronze 
plungers  and  bronze  ball-valves.  Each  pump  is. connected  by  gear- 
ing to  a  25-h.  p.,  600-rev.  per  min.,  220-volt,  40-cycle,  General  Elec- 
tric motor,  geared  to  give  the  pumps  a  speed  of  34  rev.  per  min., 
or  each  pump  a  capacity  of  800  gal.  per  min.  Between  the  two 
pumps,  and  connected  to  each  by  a  friction-clutch  coupling,  there 
is  a  25-h.  p.  Fairbanks-Morse  gasoline  engine,  which  is  installed 
for  emergency  power,  and  is  only  intended  to  be  used  in  the  event 
of  the  stoppage  of  the  electric  current.  The  plant  is  arranged  so 
that  either  pump  can  be  driven  from  the  engine,  or  by  its  own 
separate  motor. 

The  plan  is  to  pump  the  sewage  to  the  septic  tanks  so  as  to  keep 
r.  constant  flow  at  the  tanks  day  in  and  day  out.  The  receiving 
tanks  and  pumping  well  are  intended  to  equalize  the  flow  of  sewage 
from  the  village  in  such  a  manner  that  there  will  be  no  disturbance 
of  the  septic  conditions  in  the  tanks. 

It  is  soon  that  at  the  very  outset  the  conditions  are  unusual. 
First,  the  sewage  flows  through  about  half  a  mile  of  20-in.  sewer  with 
»  very  light  grade,  where  some  primary  septic  action  is  being  de- 
\ eloped.    Second,  it  is  lield  in  a  receiving  tank  or  sump  for  a  period 
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of  from  3  to  6  hours,  depending  upon  the  use  of  the  full  capacity 
or  only  half  the  capacity  of  the  sump.  Third,  there  is  a  severe 
mechanical  breaking  up  of  the  organic  matter  by  the  action  of  the 
pumps  in  lifting  it  to  the  septic  tanks. 

The  septic  tanks  (Plate  LY)  are  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill,  and 
placed  so  that  the  effluent  therefrom  can  pass  by  gravity  through 
the  double  sets  of  contact  beds,  and  underdrain  back  into  the  creek. 
Sludge  draw-off  pipes  are  provided  to  take  the  sludge  to  beds  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose. 

The  12-in.  cast-iron  force  main  delivers  into  a  by-pass  chamber 
which  is  a  concrete  manhole  4  ft.  square  and  5  ft.  deep.  From 
this  chamber  are  led  the  12-in.  pipe  which  supplies  the  septic  tanks, 
and  the  12-in.  by-pass  sewer  which  passes  around  the  works  and 
connects  with  the  final  underdrain  <  to  the  brook  beyond. 

There  are  three  septic  tanks,  and  they  are  arranged  so  that  they 
may  be  placed  in  operation  singly,  or  in  sets  of  two,  or  all  at  the 
same  time.  Each  tank  proper  is  111  ft.  long,  35  ft.  wide,  8  ft.  deep  at 
the  inlet  end,  and  7  ft.  deep  at  the  outlet  end,  measured  from  the  flow 
line,  and  each  holds  approximately  218  000  gal.,  or  about  22%  of 
the  estimated  daily  flow,  and  would  give  r.  tank  period  of  a  little 
more  than  5  hours  if  only  one  unit  at  a  time  were  in  use ;  but,  count- 
ing the  action  in  the  pump-well  as  3  hours,  the  minimum  period  for 
septic  action  is  about  8  hours;  and  when  all  three  units  are  in  use 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  pump-well  full,  the  maximum  period 
for  septic  action  is  about  24  hours.  Hence,  in  operating  the  plant, 
there  will  be  a  considerable  range  through  which  to  try  the  effect 
of  rates  of  retention. 

After  leaving  the  by-pass  chamber,  the  sewage  passes  through 
the  12-in.  pipe  to  the  three  gate-chambers,  one  at  the  head  of  each 
septic  tank.  These  chambers  are  3  by  4  ft.  in  plan,  and  about  5  ft. 
deep.  In  them  are  set  two  12-in.  bronze-mounted  shear-gates  to  per- 
mit the  flow  to  enter  each  tank,  or  pass  on  to  the  next.  The  sewage 
enters  each  tank  by  two  12-in.  bends  of  terra  cotta  pipe,  brought 
down  3  ft.  below  the  flow  line.  The  pipe  is  supported  by  the  end 
wall  of  the  tank.  The  floor  has  a  slope  of  1  ft.  from  the  outlet 
end  to  the  inlet  end,  and  is  channeled  diagonally  the  full  length. 
At  the  end  of  the  channel  a  12-in.  sludge-pipe  leaves  the  tank  and 
enters    the    sludge-valve    chamber    which    is    approximately    3    ft. 
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square  and  the  full  depth  of  the  tank.  In  this  chamber  is  set  a  12- 
in.  bronze-mounted  gate-valve  arranged  so  that,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  scum  or  sludge  from  the  tanks,  the  opening  of  the 
gate  will  pass  this  matter  out  through  a  12-in.  sludge-sewer  to  the 
sludge-beds  beyond,  where  it  can  be  composted  or  plowed  under. 

In  each  septic  tank,  3  ft.  from  the  outlet  end,  is  a  timber  baffle 
wall,  extending  from  side  to  side. of  the  tank.  It  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  wheel  screws  fixed  on  the  roof  of  the  tank.  The  idea 
in  this  is  to  permit  the  adjustment  of  the  opening  beneath  the 
baffle  so  as  to  prevent  undue  currents.  After  passing  under  this 
baffle,  the  effluent  leaves  each  tank  over  three  weirs  in  the  end  wall. 
Each  weir  opening  is  6  ft.  long,  and  has  a  space  in  the  waU  2  ft. 
high.  The  weir  itself  is  of  bluestone,  18  in.  wide  and  2  in.  thick, 
built  into  the  concrete  with  a  slope  of  1  in.  outward.  The  effluent 
falls  from  the  weirs  upon  a  coke  breeze  filter,  the  particles  of  which 
have  a  diameter  not  greater  than  i  in.  The  filter  is  2  ft.  deep  and 
2  ft.  'wide  and  extends  the  entire  width  of  each  tank.  The  filter 
material  is  held  in  place  by  an  8-in.  hollow  brick  wall.  This  ar- 
rangement is  set  in  a  filter  chamber  5i  ft.  wide  and  extending  the 
full  width  of  all  three  tanks.  The  main  tank  roof  extends  over  this 
portion,  and  in  it  4  by  3-ft.  open  gratings  are  set.  Each  tank  has 
three  of  these  openings. 

The  effluent,  after  passing  the  filter,  flows  to  the  center  of  the 
filter  chamber  and  leaves  by  a  12-in.  pipe,  passing  to  the  contact 
beds  beyond.  It  is  thought  that  by  this  bed  the  suspended  particles 
of  the  bacterial  mat  formation,  which  occasionally  break  loose  and 
pass  out  of  septic  tanks,  will  be  arrested  on  the  coke,  and  that  the 
coke  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  thereby,  to  a  great  extent, 
protecting  the  contact  beds  from  clogging.  Furthermore,  it  acts 
as  an  aerator,  and  starts  the  oxidation  of  the  effluent.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  life  of  the  contact  beds  will  be  very  long,  and  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  clean  them  only  at  very  long  intervals. 

The  septic  tanks  and  gate-chambers  (Plate  LVI)  are  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  in  which  the  Kahn  system  of  trussed  bars  is  used. 

« 

The  thickness  of  the  walls  is  2  ft.  at  the  base  and  1  ft.  at  the  top. 
They  rest  on  a  footing  1  ft.  thick  and  1  ft.  wider  than  the  wall. 
The  total  depth  at  the  inlet  end,  from  the  underside  of  the  roof  to 
the  top  of  the  finished  floor,  is  12  ft.,  and  at  the  outlet  end  is  11 
ft.    The  thickness  of  the  floor  is  8  in.  and  of  the  roof  6  in. 
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The  roof  is  supported  down  the  center  of  each  tank  by  five 
columns,  2  ft.  square,  and  18  ft.  6  in.  from  center  to  center  length- 
wise of  the  tank,  and  18  ft.  from  center  to  center  across  the  tank. 
The  roof  over  each  tank  contains  four  manhole  openings,  3  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  is  ventilated  by  two  6-in.  openings  for  gases. 

There  are  four  primary  and  four  secondary  contact  beds  at  high 
and  low  level.  The  effluent  from  the  tanks  flows  directly  to  the 
gate-chamber  of  the  contact  beds  through  a  12-in.  vitrified  pipe 
sewer.  This  gate-chamber  is  4  ft.  square,  has  12-in.  walls,  and  in 
it  are  set  four  bronze-mounted  shear-gates  which  control  the  flow 
of  sewage  to  either  of  the  four  primary  contact  beds.  The  beds 
are  each  120  ft.  long,  90  ft.  wide,  and  6  ft.  deep,  from  the  top  of 
the  finished  wall  to  the  top  of  the  finished  floor.  The  walls  are  of 
concrete,  1  ft.  thick  at  the  top  and  2  ft.  thick  at  the  bottom,  built 
on  a  footing  1  ft.  thick  and  3  ft.  wide.  The  wall  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  beds  is  12  ft.  high;  its  thickness  is  18  in. 
at  the  top  and  5  ft.  at  the  bottom,  and  it  is  built  upon  a  footing 
1  ft.  thick  and  7  ft.  wide.  This  wall  resists  the  thrust  of  the  con- 
tact material  of  the  primary  bed,  and  the  natural  earth  upon  which 
it  is  built.  All  the  floors  of  the  beds  are  6  in.  thick.  The  contact 
material  is  broken  field  stone,  or  hard-heads,  and  is  mostly  of  a 
hard  and  crystalline  character  like  granite ;  it  has  made  a  most  uni- 
form material  throughout,  both  as  to  hardness  and  color. 

The  specifications  for  contact  material  called  for  li,  2,  and  3-in. 
broken  stone  of  such  a  character  as  to  resist  disintegration  by  the 
action  of  the  elements.  This  same  broken  stone,  but  of  "J  to  1  in. 
least  diameter,  and  not  exceeded  by  more  than  50%"  was  used  as 
concrete  material.  The  contact  material  fills  the  beds  to  within 
6  in.  of  the  top  of  the  walls,  giving  a  depth  of  5i  ft.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  sewage  is  brought  about  by  a  system  of  12,  10,  8, 
6,  and  4-in.  vitrified  pipe  distributors  laid  in  the  top  of  the  contact 
material.  The  larger  pipes  act  as  mains,  and  the  lesser  pipes  as 
branches  therefrom  at  angles  of  45  degrees. 

The  contact  material  is  graded,  the  coarse  being  at  the  bottom 
and  the  fine  at  the  top.  The  lower  18  in.  contains  2  and  3-in. 
broken  stone;  the  next  3  ft.  contains  IJ-in.  stone,  and  the  upper 
layer  is  of  2-in.  stone.  In  each  bed  there  is  a  series  of  nine  lines 
of  5-in.   horseshoe-tile  underdrains,   laid  on  the  finished   concttetfe 
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floor  and  radiating  toward  the  center,  at  which  is  the  gate-house. 
There  is  a  gate-chamher  and  house  in  the  center  of  each  group  of 
four  beds  (two  primary  and  two  secondary),  in  which  are  the  gates 
and  valves  which  control  the  emptying  of  the  primary,  and  the 
emptying  and  filling  of  the  secondary  beds.  There  is  first  an  upper 
compartment  into  which  the  underdrains  of  the  primary  beds  de- 
liver. This  is  Si  ft  square  and  6  ft.  deep,  from  the  top  of  the  wall 
of  the  upper  bed.  Outside  of  this  chamber,  in  the  two  upper  beds, 
are  bluestone  covers  which  receive  the  tile  underdrains.  Back  of 
this,  and  against  the  wall  of  the  gate-chamber,  is  set  a  12-in.  sluice- 
gate at  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  primary  bed.  This  is  controlled 
by  a  spindle  and  wheel  screw  operated  from  the  floor  of  the  gate- 
house above.  There  is  a  float-gauge  at  this  point,  with  an  indicator 
in  the  gate-house  to  show  the  level  of  the  sewage  in  the  bed.  There 
is  a  12-in.  plug-valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  which  connects 
directly  with  the  12-in.  effluent  pipe  leading  to  the  creek.  The 
secondary  beds  are  controlled  by  two  12-in.  shear-grates  inside  the 
gate-chamber,  and  two  12-in.  gate-valves  in  the  well  beneath,  level 
with  the  floor  of  the  secondary  beds.  Each  gate-chamber  is  covered 
by  a  handsome  red  brick  gate-house  with  a  red  tile  roof.  This 
structure  protects  the  wheels  and  lever  handles  of  the  several  gates 
and  valves. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  bed  will  hold  130  000  gaL  of  sewage 
independent  of  the  contact  material,  and  have  an  ample  allowance 
for  the  ultimate  partial  filling  of  the  voids  due  to  undecompo^ted 
sewage  particles  retained  therein.  The  beds  may  be  worked  in  a 
number  of  combinations,  and  with  various  period^  of  retention. 
It  is  proposed  to  use  them  in  cycles  as  follows: 

Assuming  that  sewage  is  first  turned  into  Bed  No.  1  at  12 
o'clock,  midnight,  this  bed  will  fill  for  2  hours,  stand  for  2  hours, 
and  empty  for  2  hours  into  Bed  No.  1  of  the  secondary  set  Bed 
No.  2  of  the  primary  set  begins  to  fill  at  2  A.  M .,  Bed  No.  3,  at  4 
A.  M.,  Bed  No.  4,  at  6  a.  m.,  and  Bed  No.  1  begins  to  refill  at  8  a.  m. 
The  secondary  set  follows  the  primary  set.  The  sewage  is  in 
contact  in  passing  through  the  beds  from  midnight  until  8  a.  m., 
that  is,  that  which  enters  Bed  No.  1  (primary  set),  between  mid- 
night and  2  a.  m.,  leaves  Bed  No.  1  (secondary  set),  between  8  and 
.    '10  A.  M. 
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The  C08t  of  the  work,  as  shown  by  the  accepted  bid,  was  as 
follows : 

Septic  tanks,  beds,  etc $39  466 

Receiving  tank,  pumping  outfit 15  264 

Pump-house 3  072 

Two  gate-houses 1 118 

Force  main  ($1.68  per  ft.) 4  536 

Sewer  extension  ($1.41  per  ft.) 1  551 

Crushed  stone  ($0.90  per  cu.  yd.) 18  000 

Total $82  987 

The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Brown  and  Lowe,  of  Schenectady, 

N.  Y. 
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Discussion.* 


By  Messrs.  W.  de  H.  Washington  and  J.  A.  Ockerson. 


»ir.  Washing  W.  DE  H.  WASHINGTON,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  speaker 
recently  visited  the  scene  of  the  break  in  the  Colorado  River,  and 
will  attempt  to  describe  briefly  some  of  the  events  which  have  oc- 
curred since  the  last  break  described  in  Mr.  Qrunsky's  able  paper, 
although  no  adequate  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  can  be 
obtained  from  any  description. 

At  that  time  the  break  was  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  the  velocity 
of  the  water  in  the  river  was  from  3  to  6  miles  per  hour,  and  the 
channels  were  from  20  to  35  ft.  deep. 

The  material  in  the  river  bottom  has  little  or  no  value  as  a 
holding  agent.  One  of  the  discussors  refers  to  a  method  of  hand- 
ling materials  ^'as  flne  as  sea  sand,"  but,  in  comparison  with  the 
Colorado  River  silt,  sea  sand  is  almost  as  coarse  as  cobble-stones. 
This  silt,  when  wetted  and  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  gives  no 
feeling  of  grit,  whatever;  neither  can  one  hear  any  sound  of  grit 
when  holding  it  close  to  the  ear,  and  rubbing  it  in  the  fingers. 

During  low  water,  when  the  river  bottom  is  dry,  one  may  stand 
on  this  material,  and  it  seems  to  be  quite  firm,  yet,  by  pressing  the 
foot  upon  it  several  times  the  sensation  is  that  of  standing  upon  t 
mattress  resting  upon  water.  It  feels  as  though  that  slight  pres- 
sure of  the  foot  had  made  the  soil  beneath  as  fluid  as  water.  The 
surface  or  top  covering,  however,  may  be  removed,  and  no  water 
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will  be  seen,  only  wet  mud  which,  apparently,  has  not  enough  sus-  Mr.  Washing- 
taining  power  to  support  one's  finger.  ***"' 

The  silt  in  the  river  bottom,  when  dry,  almost  invariably  cracks 
in  the  form  of  pentagonal  prisms.  From  above,  its  appearance  is 
not  unlike  the  peculiar  formation  at  the  Giant's  Causeway.  The 
cracks  are  so  large  that  one's  hand  may  te  thrust  into  them,  and 
so  deep  fhat  one  cannot  see  the  bottom.  It  might  be  thought  that 
one  could  walk  and  stand  upon  this  cracked  and  baked  soil,  but  it 
is  treacherous;  the  speaker  tried  it,  and  sank  almost  to  the  hips. 
The  surface  may  be  dry  for  a  foot  or  two,  but  there  is  no  sustain- 
ing power  below  that.  This  material  will  not  expand  again  if 
water  is  placed  on  it,  but  will  simply  remain  in  that  form,  the 
angular  parts  only  melting  and  filling  the  interstices.  It  has  very 
little  consistency,  and  if  any  water  comes  in  contact  with  it  (even 
the  3  ft.  of  head  mentioned  in  the  paper),  it  will  find  its  way 
through  it,  so  that  unless  the  silt  is  entirely  removed  from  under 
a  levee  before  its  construction,  the  water  is  likely  to  wash  it  out. 
Without  doubt,  this  material  is  composed  of  exceedingly  fine  alkali 
dust  carried  down  by  the  river  from  that  vast  region  between  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  and  the  Rockies.  The  Colorado  is  very  seldom 
clear,  but  carries  from  2  to  as  much  as  7%  of  suspended  matter, 
and  the  fact  that  such  a  large  percentage  of  this  material  is  carried 
in  suspension  for  so  great  a  distance  gives  some  idea  of  its  ex- 
treme fineness. 

Like  the  Mississippi  and  the  Nile,  the  Colorado  has  built  up  its 
bed  until  it  is  practically  running  in  a  channel  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  country  on  both  sides;  consequently,  any  break 
in  the  bank  gives  it  an  opportunity  to  rush  away  with  a  rapid 
current.  Breaks  in  the  Mississippi  levees  are  readily  closed  because 
the  slope  of  the  land  away  from  the  river  is  not  great  enough  to 
cause  much  current  across  the  country;  and  there  is  no  channel 
cutting,  as  the  bottoms  are  usually  level,  and  the  water  spreads  and 
soon  begins  to  back  up. 

Away  from  the  banks  of  the  Colorado,  however,  there  is  a  slope 
of  about  5  ft.  per  mile,  and  the  scouring  action  of  such  a  river 
in  such  material  is  very  great.  Down  in  the  desert  a  fall  of  about 
70  ft.  has  been  formed  by  the  back-cut  of  the  river;  in  fact,  it  has 
back-cut  in  the  same  way  as  the  Niagaia.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  Niagara  Falls  were  at  one  time  as  far  down  as  Lewiston,  at 
the  foot  of  the  gorge.  This  can  easily  be  understood  by  examin- 
ing the  gorge;  and  it  is  known  that,  from  year  to  year,  the  falls 
are  gradually  receding  toward  Buffalo. 

When  the  total  flow  of  the  Colorado  was  diverted  from  the  old 
into  the  new  channel,  the  old  channel  was  left  dry.  The  greatest 
liver  flow  is  about  120  000  cu.  ft.  per  sec,  and  this  was  the  volume 
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Mr.  Washing-  of  water  with  which  the  engineers  had  to  cope.  The  rises  in  the 
^'  river  are  uncertain  on  account  of  the  water-spouts  or  cloudbursts 

on  the  water-shed  of  the  Gila  River,  which  enters  only  12  miles 
above  Yuma.  Frequently,  within  24  hours,  this  river  pours  down 
as  much  water  as  the  maximum  flow  of  the  Colorado.  The  periods 
of  greater  flow  in  the  Colorado  are  between  May  15th  and  August 
16th ;  but  the  Gila  is  likely  to  rise  at  any  time. 

In  repairing  the  break,  practically  all  methods  proven  by  the 
best  previous  practice  were  tried.  Brush  mattresses,  about  18  in.  in 
thickness,  were  put  in,  and  more  than  40  miles  of  cable,  2  000  cords 
of  brush,  and  1 100  piles  were  used,  but  neither  mattresses  nor 
anything  else  which  could  be  placed  upon  that  mud  would  hold, 
because  the  slightest  current  caused  scour  beneath  the  mattresses. 

Finally,  three  parallel  trestles,  about  30  ft.  apart,  were  built 
across  the  break,  and  from  them  were  dumped  the  largest  stones 
obtainable,  some  of  which  weighed  as  much  as  6  tons.  Such  stones, 
lying  upon  the  silt,  had  sufficient  weight  to  prevent  the  water  .from 
undercutting,  and  held  the  silt  until  more  stones  could  be  put  in. 

Fortunately,  several  hundred  cars,  used  in  making  the  Lucian 
cut-off  across  Great  Salt  Lake,  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Most  of  these  were  50-ton,  side-dump,  ballast 
cars,  facetiously  called  "battleships."  These  were  loaded  with 
stone  and  brought  down  in  trains  of  40  or  50  cars.  These  cars  were 
unloaded  almost  simultaneously  on  the  trestles,  and  thus  a  cascade 
dam  was  made,  with  the  large  rocks  below  and  the  smaller  ones 
on  top.  Of  course,  such  a  dam  was  permeable,  but  the  rocks  on 
the  bottom  held  the  silt  until  a  tighter  dam  could  be  raised. 
Finally,  when  the  flow  was  turned  back  into  the  old  channel,  the 
face  of  the  dam  was  filled  in  with  gravel,  then  with  clay,  and  then, 
to  make  it  water-tight,  silt  was  pumped  on  it. 

It  is  not  thought  that  one  trestle,  or  even  two,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  make  the  closure,  as  the  third  was  needed  as  a  rein- 
forcement. Some  of  the  piles  in  the  trestles  were  nearly  100  ft. 
long,  many  of  them  were  66  ft.,  and  yet,  during  the  last  rise,  the 
scouring  power  of  the  river  was  so  great  that  many  of  these  piles 
were  undermined  and  shot  up  through  the  water  and  floated  away. 
In  the  last  closure  of  the  break,  water  tanks  were  placed  on  some 
of  the  trestle  bents  and  filled  with  water  to  keep  them  down  and 
steady  them. 

The  credit  for  handling  this  difficult  work  in  such  a  masterly 
way  should  be  given  to  Epes  Randolph,  Vice-President  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Railroad,  and  his  able  assistant,  H.  T..  Cory,  Assoc.  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  work.  The  organization 
of  men,  teams,  and  material,  and  the  railway  transportation  were 
almost  perfect,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  camp  had  to 
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be  created  in  a  desert,  4ind  that  more  than  half  the  laborers  were  Mr.  Washing- 
Indians.  ^"• 

The  greatest  danger  to  be  feared,  now  that  the  break  has  been 
closed,  is  that  some  part  of  the  levee  may  give  way. 

In  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Kandolph  about  March  10th,  1907, 
the  following  details  are  given : 

"The  water  was  shut  off  by  the  application  of  77  000  cu.  yd.  of 
material,  mostly  rock,  but  this  did  not  by  any  means  complete  the 
dam. 

"The  total  yardage  dumped  into  the  trestle  up  to  March  1st  is 
something  like  130  000  cu.  yd.,  clay  and  gravel  being  the  principal 
material  applied  since  the  closure  of  the  break.  When  the  dam 
shall  have  been  completed,  it  will  contain  a  total  of  about  140  000 
cu.  yd.,  between '86  000  and  90  000  cu.  yd.  of  which  will  be  rock,  but 
all  the  data  will  be  given  you  accurately  a  little  later." 

The  speaker  has  no  doubt  that  had  not  this  break  been  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  great  railroad,  and  had  noj;  the  entire  resources  of  that 
railroad  been  at  the  disi)osal  of  the  engineers,  it  would  have  re- 
mained open  for  years. 

The  New  or  Alamo  River,  in  rushing  across  the  country,  has 
cut  a  channel  about  80  miles  long,  some  1  500  ft.  wide,  and  from 
60  to  70  ft.  deep.  The  Panama  Canal  is  to  be  about  40  miles  long, 
from  160  to  200  ft.  wide  on  the  bottom,  and  approximately  30  ft. 
deep;  therefore  the  channel  cut  by  the  Colorado  in  a  few  months 
is  approximately  twice  as  long,  nearly  ten  times  as  wide,  and 
nearly  twice  as  deep  as  the  Panama  Canal  will  be,  and  in  that 
time  the  river  has  moved  many  -times  the  yardage  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  great  interoceanic  waterway. 

The  problem  is  almost  as  interesting  from  a  financial  stand- 
point, for  the  Statistician  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice has  estimated  that,  had  this  break  not  been  closed,  the  damage 
which  would  have  been  done  eventually  would  have  amounted  to 
some  $700  000  000. 

J.  A.  OcKERSON,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — Having  made  Mr.  Ockereon. 
two  visits  to  the  scene  of  the  "Colorado  break,"  one  just  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  closure  work  in  Augrust,  1906,  and  the  other  shortly 
after  the  failure  in  November  of  the  same  year,  a  few  remarks  re- 
lating thereto  may  not  be  amiss. 

The  natural  ground  on  which  the  levee  was  built  is  composed 
of  light  loose  soil,  filled  with  cracks  such  as  are  found  in  silt  de- 
posited by  overflow,  which  has  afterward  dried  out.  These  cracks 
were  filled,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  other  light  soil,  probably 
drifted  in  by  the  winds;  to  this  add  roots  and  fine  drift  extending 
down  to  water  level,  or  even  below,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
foundation  for  a  levee  was  extremely  bad. 
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Mr.  Ockerson.  After  the  break,  a  len^h  of  several  hundred  feet  on  both  sides 
of  the  levee,  and  down  to  the  water  surface,  was  exposed.  Sev- 
eral test-pits  were  also  dug  in  the  borrow-pit  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  cause  of  the  failure.  A  careful  examination  of  these 
held  out  little  hope  that,  on  such  soil,  a  permanent  levee  could  be 
constructed  near  the  flowing  river  without  the  addition  of  sheet- 
piling  below  the  water  line. 

The  levee  itself  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  failure. 
The  water  stood  but  a  short  distance  above  its  base  at  the  time  of 
the  break;  it  found  its  way  through  the  cracks  and  roots  some 
distance  below  the  base  of  the  levee,  and  into  the  bed  of  the  old 
intake  in  considerable  volume  while  the  levee  was  still  intact.  The 
defects  developed  over  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  were 
of  such  a  nature  that  no  "sub-levee"  or  'Tioop"  would  have  availed. 

Some  attempts  were  made  to  stop  the  flow  by  dropping  in,  on 
the  upper  side,  sacks  of  earth,  brush,  and  bales  of  hay,  but  most 
of  these  passed  through  the  "blow-outs"  without  accomplishing  the 
desired  purpose,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  levee  itself  fell  into  the 
chasms  which  had  been  washed  out  beneath  it. 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  emphasize  one  phase  of  the  situation  hav- 
ing an  important  bearing  on  the  failure.  The  increased  slope  to 
the  Salton  Sea  had  cut  down  the  bed  via  the  artificial  intake,  so 
that  it  was  some  12  ft.  below  the  bed  of  the  Colorado  River  proper. 
Hence,  when  the  water  was  diverted  to  the  latter,  it  was  high  above 
the  bed  of  the  intake,  and  the  intervening  soil,  of  the  character 
described,  readily  permitted  a  very  considerable  amount  of  percola- 
tion, and  doubtless  contributed'  largely  to  the  disaster,  as  the 
distance  between  the  two  channels  was  not  great. 

It  has  been  frequently  asked  why  the  old  bed  of  the  river,  at  the 
intake,  is  not  also  cut  down  by  the  effect  of  the  current.  The  old 
bed  was  developed  by  the  river  itself,  and  is  controlled  by  the  func- 
tions of  volume  and  slope,  and,  without  changing  these  elements, 
the  bed  must  remain  essentially  as  it  is. 

That  a  serious  mistake  was  made  in  taking  the  earth  from  the 
land  side  seems  evident,  but  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
break  would  have  occurred  if  the  borrow-pit  had  been  on  the  river 
side  of  the  levee,  as  the  bed  of  the  near  intake  channel  was  well 
below  any  borrow-pit. 

It  is  said  that  a  small  muck  ditch  was  dug  near  the  toe  of  the 
levee  on  the  river  side,  but  it  was  neither  wide  enough  nor  deep 
enough  to  insure  an  impervious  base,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
muck  ditch  alone  could  have  accomplished  such  a  result  It  is 
possible  that,  in  time,  as  now  constructed,  the  subsoil  will  fill  up 
with  the  finer  sediment  to  such  an  extent  as  to  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  serious  leakage  such  as  might  result  in  another  break;  but 
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the  risk  is  too  great,  and  the  interests  at  stake  are  too  important  Mr.  Oekerson. 
to  rely  on  this  expedient  alone. 

In  comparing  the  work  with  that  on  other  streams,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  soil  has  about  the  consistency  of  talcum 
powder  when  dry,  and  the  stream  has  a  slope  down  the  intake  of 
about  4  ft.  to  the  mile.  The  problem  of  closure,  therefore,  is  quite 
different  from  the  conditions  on  the  Atchafalaya  or  Missouri  Rivers. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  several  of  the  failures 
in  the  attempt  to  close  the  intake  are  traceable  to  defects  in  the 
methods  used,  and  the  failure  to  utilize  ordinary  engineering  prac- 
tice in  such  cases.  Five  of  the  failures  were  apparently  due  to 
neglecting  the  very  important  feature  which  is  the  key  to  success 
in  work  of  that  character,  namely,  that,  first  of  all,  the  approaches 
to  the  work  contemplated  must  be  securely  fixed.  The  banks  and 
bed  must  be  made  stable  beyond  the  possibility  of  erosion.  Had 
this  been  done,  the  first  effort  to  close  the  intake  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  cost  would  have  been  a  few  hundred  dollars  in- 
stead of  the  several  hundred  thousand  which  have  been  expended. 
The  integrity  of  the  "Rockwood  gate''  could  probably  have  been 
preserved  by  the  same  means. 

The  two  latest  closures  were  certainly  executed  in  as  expeditious 
a  manner  as  any  previous  work  of  such  magnitude,  and  the  engi- 
neers and  others  who  participated  in  the  work  deserve  great  credit 
therefor. 
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By  Messrs.  Ralph  Modjeski,  Wilbur  J.  Watson,  W.  M.  Hughes 

AND  J.  P.  Snow. 


Mr.  Modjeski.  Ralph  Modjeski,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter).— No  subject 
of  equal  importance  has  received  less  attention  in  the  way  of  pub- 
lications and  discussion  in  professional  papers  than  the  one  treated 
by  the  author.  In  all  the  so-called  standard  specifications  for  bridge 
superstructures  clauses  relating  to  movable  bridges  seem  to  have 
been  carefully  avoided,  and  yet  such  bridges  constitute  the  most 
expensive  part  of  a  railroad,  both  as  to  first  cost  per  foot  of  track 
and  as  to  maintenance  and  operation.  The  subject  is  quite  com- 
plex, covering  a  great  variety  of  structures  under  variable  condi- 
tions. Mr.  Schneider's  very  clear  and  concise  paper  is  valuable 
because  it  embodies,  probably,  the  first  general  specification  on 
movable  bridges,  and  because  it  opens  the  field  for  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion. 

With  regard  to  end  lifts,  the  author  expresses  his  preference 
for  wedges,  and  does  not  recommend  "that  kind  of  end  lift  which 
supports  the  ends  of  the  bridge,  when  closed,  on  rollers,  toggle 
joints  or  links."  The  writer  has  used  rollers  quite  successfully. 
Plate  LXI  shows  the  roller  end  lifts  used  by  him  in  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  and  Highway  Bridge  which  have  given  entire 
satisfaction.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  lower  casting  has  inclined 
instead  of  horizontal  bearing  surfaces;  and  that  each  roller,  when 
the  span  is  fully  raised,  comes  into  contact  with  a  convex  surface 

♦  Continued  from  April,  1907,  Proceedings. 
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which  acts  as  a  stop.  By  this  arrangement,  when  the  end  of  the  Mr.  Modjeski. 
span  is  fully  raised,  the  contact  between  each  roller  and  the  bed- 
plate is  an  area,  and  not  a  line  as  is  the  case  in  many  roller  lift 
designs.  This  device  has  the  further  advantage  of  centering  the 
span  and  locking  it  automatically ;  and  there  is  less  f rictional  re- 
sistance than  when  wedges  are  used.  Owing  to  the  sloping  bear- 
ing surfaces  of  the  bed-plates,  the  rollers  tend  to  remain  in  place 
when  set. 

The  writer  presents,  in  Fig.  1,  a  design  for  an  end  lift  of  an 
entirely  different  character,  which  will  be  used  for  a  462-ft.,  double- 
track  span  over  the  Columbia  River,  and  also  for  a  521-ft.,  double- 
track  span  over  the  Willamette  River.  The  toggle  has  been  made 
very  powerful  and  substantial,  and  suitable  for  heavy  loads.  The 
bearing  takes  place  on  a  nest  of  segmental  expansion  rollers  which 
right  themselves  whenever  the  bearing  blocks  are  raised  and  the 
pressure  is  removed.  As  this  design  has  not  yet  been  installed,  and, 
therefore,  has  not  received  the  sanction  of  a  trial,  the  writer  will 
abstain  from  discussing  it  herein.  Both  these  devices  dispense  with 
the  automatic  latches  required  by  Mr.  Schneider's  specifications.  It 
has  been  the  writer's  experience  that  such  latches,  if  effective  in 
holding  the  bridge  truly  lined  up,  must  have  very  little  play  when 
in  a  locked  position,  and,  therefore,  must  always  produce  a  certain 
shock  in  locking,  and  this  the  writer  believes  to  be  objectionable  in 
heavy  bridges. 

The  author  calls  for  rail-lifts  in  his  specification.  The  writer 
believes  that  the  rail-lift  will  soon  be  entirely  superseded  by  safer 
devices;  one  of  them  recently  recommended  for  adoption  by,  at 
least,  one  important  railway  system,  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
rail-lock  used  by  the  writer,  first  on  the  Rock  Island  draw,  and, 
later,  on  all  draw  spans  designed  by  him. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  rail-lock  which  will  be  used  on  the  Columbia 
and  Willamette  River  draw  spans.  The  principal  advantages  are: 
Practical  continuity  of  the  rail  over  the  gap — the  key  is  shaped  so 
that  it  raises  the  wheel  slightly  before  it  reaches  the  end  of  the 
gap,  and  sets  it  down  on  the  second  rail  some  distance  from  its  end; 
and  the  rails  are  permanently  fastened  to  the  ties. 

A  sliding-key  rail-lock  was  used  on  the  old  Rock  Island  draw 
span  before  its  reconstruction.  In  the  writer's  design,  the  old 
form  of  lock  has  been  modified  by  making  the  key  beveled  length- 
wise and  crosswise  on  top,  instead  of  level,  and  by  providing  more 
efficient  guide-bars. 

Wilbur  J.  Watson,  M.  Am.  See.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  writer  Mr.  Watson. 
has  recently  been  called  upon  to  design  several  bascule  bridges,  and 
will  take  advantage  of  the  author's  invitation  to  discuss  this  feature 
of  the  paper. 
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The  bridge  illustrated  in  Fig.  3  is  a  single-leaf  highway  span, 
166  ft.  from  center  to  center  of  bearings,  now  under  constructioin  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  this  design,  the  balance  is  maintained  b;  a  de- 
tached counterweight,  moving  vertically  between  £xed  guidea  at- 
tached to  a  tower  which  carries  two  10-ft.  caet-steel  sheaves,  over 
which  pass  twelve  SJ-in.  plow-steel  cables,  which  pass  around  grooved 
tracks  attached  to  the  trusses,  and  placed  so  that  the  lever  arm  of 
the  ropes  about  the  point  of  rotation  maintains  a  constant  ratio  to 
the  lever  arm  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  moving  span.  The 
counterbalancing  scheme  of  this  bridge,  as  well  as  the  hydrsolic 


Fm,  8. 
operating  machinery,  is  the  design  of  T.  E.  Brown,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
0.  E. 

The  bridge  illustrated  in  Fig.  4  is  a  design  proposed  by  thi- 
writer  for  a  similar  structure,  the  idea  being  to  secure  a  tower  which 
would  be  symmetrical  and  attractive  in  appearance,  and  also  to 
produce  an  economical  design.  In  thia  design,  the  cables  are  at- 
tached to  ^xed  points  in  the  trusses,  and  pass  around  sheaves  of 
the  proper  diameter,  being  securely  fastened  thereto.  The  counter- 
weights are  carried  by  chains,  built  up  of  steel  plates  and  pins. 
These  chains  paaa  around,  and  are  wound  upon,  spiral  sheaves 
mounted  upon  the  same  shafts  as  the  first-mentioned  sheaves. 

The  reason  for  using  chains  instead  of  cables  for  hanging  the 
counterweight  is  that  such  chains  can  be  wound  around  a  drum  of 
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very  small  diameter,  much  smaller  than  would  be  advisable  in  the  Mr  wmsoh. 
case  of  cables. 

A  further  advantage  of  this  de3ie:ii  la  the  simplicity  of  the 
operating  mechanism,  for,  by  placing  the  trunnion  far  enough 
back  so  that  the  forward,  or  positive,  moment  of  the  span  will  al- 
ways be  in  excess  of  the  backward,  or  negative,  moment  of  the 
wind  pressure,  it  is  possible  to  operat«  the  bridge  by  a  pinion  enga- 
ging a  gear  attached  directly  to  the  shafts  which  carry  the  balancing 
sheaves,  and  operated  by  the  usual  electric  motor  and  gear  trains. 


THE  WATSOK  BASCULE   BRIDGE 


With  such  a  design,  it  is  practicable  to  use  a  counterweight  of 
less  than  half  the  weight  of  that  ordinarily  used  on  bascule  bridges 
having  attached  counterweights,  with  a  consequent  reduction  in 
streasee  in  the  structure  and  in  the  machinery,  and  less  load  on  the 
foundations. 

In  discussing  these  designs  with  other  eagineere,  the  writer  has 
discovered  that  there  exists,  among  bridge  engineers,  a  very  strong 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  cables  and  chains,  and  it  is  this 
prejudice  to  which  he  desires  particularly  to  call  attention,  in  order 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  reasons  therefor.  It  has  been  his  ex- 
perience, and  is  hia  firm  belief,  that  nothing  will  give  more  satis- 
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Mr.  Watson,  factory  service  than  chains  and  cables  for  such  uses,  provided  that 
they  ajnd  their  sheaves  and  fastenings  are  proportioned  properly. 

The  writer  uses  a  value  of  800  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  the  bearing  of 
axle  steel  on  phosphor-bronze  in  the  case  of  slow-speed  bearings, 
instead  of  the  2  000  lb.  given  by  the  author. 

Plate  LXn  illustrates  a  simple,  trunnion,  deck-bascule  span, 
designed  by  the  writer  for  the  City  of  Toledo.  It  is  the  writer's 
opinion  that  the  simple  trunnion  type  for  deck  bridges  has  been 
neglected  by  engineers,  suffering,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  a  patented  type,  and,  therefore,  has  not  been  strenuously  ad- 
vocated by  patentees.  There  are  doubtless  cases,  where,  by  reason 
of  limited  clearance  conditions,  it  is  advisable  to  hinge  the  counter- 
weight, in  order  to  make  its  path  of  travel  conform  to  the  said 
clearance  conditions,  but,  when  it  is  possible  to  attach  the  counter- 
weight to  the  moving  span  securely  without  increasing  its  amount 
materially,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  that  the  advantage  of  simplicity 
of  design  far  outweighs  any  advantages  to  be  gained  by  hinging 
the  counterweight. 

In  regard  to  controllers  for  operating  double-leaved  bascule 
bridges,  the  author's  sx)ecifications  call  for  controllers  of  the  series- 
parallel  type.  Now,  as  it  is  usually  desirable,  and  required,  that 
a  single  operator  shall  be  able  to  operate  both  leaves  from  one  side 
of  the  bridge,  controllers  of  this  type  require  a  great  number  of 
wires  of  large  capacity  to  be  carried  in  conduits  under  the  opening. 
Cannot  this  result  be  attained  better  by  using  automatic  controllers 
operated  by  two  master  switches,  which  would  require  much  less 
wiring  under  the  river,  and,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  be  a  safer  method 
of  control? 

Mr. Hughes.  W.  M.  HuGHES,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  writer,  in 
the  capacity  of  Designing  and  Consulting  Engineer,  has  recently 
completed,  for  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railway  Company,  over  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Chicago  River,  a  double-track  bridge  of  the  Page 
bascule  type,  having  a  single  leaf  160  ft.  in  length  (Plates  LXIII 
and  LXIV). 

With  regard  to  the  proper  wind  pressure  to  be  used  in  the 
design  of  bascule  bridges,  the  writer  knows  of  no  reliable  informa- 
tion, but  this  should  be  available,  considering  the  number  of  bascule 
bridges  which  have  been  built  during  the  last  few  years.  From 
observation  during  the  operation  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Bridge, 
with  a  wind  velocity  exceeding  30  miles  per  hour,  the  ammeter  in- 
dicated but  little  increase  in  the  power  required.  The  writer  be- 
lieves 15  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  corresponding  to  a  velocity  of  from  60  to  56 
miles  per  hour,  to  be  ample. 

In  bascule  bridges  of  the  Page  type  the  operating  machinery 
is  carried  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  girders,  the  latter  being 
connected  to  the  inside  counterweight  girders,   and  the  power  is 
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transmitted  to  the  movable  leaf  by  a  pinion  engaging  in  a  rack  Mr.  Hughee. 
which  is  bolted  to  the  track  girder,  the  latter  being  connected  to 
the  chords  of  the  trusses  of  the  movable  leaf.  The  shaft,  to  which 
this  pinion  is  keyed,  also  carries  the  rollers,  which  transmit  the 
counterweight  to  the  track  girder.  This  shaft  consists  of  a  hollow 
steel  casting,  24  in.  in  diameter,  the  hole  being  17  in.  The  size  of 
this  shaft  is  fixed  by  the  area  for  the  bearing  of  the  rollers,  which 
have  phosphor-bronze  bushings,  the  allowed  pressure  being  1  200  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  These  rollers  make  less  than  three  revolutions  in  open- 
ing or  closing  the  bridge.  Mr.  Schneider's  specification  allows,  for 
moderate  speeds,  only  600  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and,  for  trunnion  bearings, 
2  000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  former 
is  too  low  and  the  latter  too  high.  In  the  design  of  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  Bridge,  he  used  1  200  lb.  for  the  trunnion,  more  particu- 
larly for  the  purpose  of  insuring  proper  lubrication,  this  being 
more  difficult  in  the  case  of  the  trunnion  from  the  fact  that  it  makes 
less  than  one-fourth  of  a  revolution  in  opening  or  closing  the  bridge. 

The  rule  given  by  Mr.  Schneider  for  the  size  of  keys  would 
hardly  be  applicable  to  a  24-in.  shaft,  which  would  require  two 
keys,  each  2  by  4  in.  The  keys  used  for  the  24-in.  shaft  in  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  Bridge  were  2  by  2  in.,  and  were  considered 
ample.  This,  however,  may  be  a  special  case,  as  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft  was  fixed  to  give  the  proper  bearing  area  for  the  rollers. 

When  electric  motor  power  is  used  for  the  operation  of  bridges, 
the  writer  is  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  desirable  to  use  two  motors, 
each  of  sufficient  capacity  to  handle  the  bridge,  possibly  at  a  some- 
what reduced  speed,  with  one  motor  only  in  service.  This  adds 
slightly  to  the  first  cost  of  the  bridge,  but  practically  nothing  to  the 
cost  of  operation,  and  makes  far  less  the  chances  of  the  bridge  be- 
ing thrown  out  of  service,  due  possibly  to  the  armatures  burning 
out,  or  some  other  accident  to  the  motor.  When  two  motors  are 
used,  each  with  sufficient  capacity  to  operate  the  bridge,  it  would 
be  hardly  reasonable  to  design  the  machinery  with  the  usual  factor 
of  safety  for  the  full  capacity  of  both  motors;  although,  no  doubt, 
some  additional  allowances  should  be  made,  say  50%,  which  would 
provide  amply  for  depreciation  due  to  wear. 

J.  P.  Snow,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C!  E.  (by  letter). — This  paper  is  the  Mr.  Snow, 
most  practical  guide  to  the  design  of  movable  bridges  with  which 
the  writer  is  acquainted.  The  author's  conclusions  are  sound,  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  limitations  placed  by  him  upon  certain 
types  of  swing  bridges  will  be  taken,  by  some,  to  mean  more  than 
was,  perhaps,  intended. 

Jack-knife  and  shear-pole  bridges  can  be  readily  built  with 
clear  openings  of  50  ft.  This  will  accommodate  an  immense  amount 
of  navigation  under  certain  regulations.  Wider  openings  are  needed 
on  navigable  rivers,  but  around  harbors,  where  draw-bridges  are 
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Mr.  Snow,  oftentimes  very  numerous,  narrow  openings  are,  on  some  accounts, 
distinctly  advantageous. 

Shear-pole  draws  cannot  be  used  to  advantage  except  for  narrow 
highways  and  single-track  railways.  Two  tracks  can,  of  course,  be 
accommodated  by  two  independent  structures  swinging  in  opposite 
ways.  Jack-knife  draws  may  be  coupled  up  for  four  tracks,  and, 
by  using  two  structures  swinging  in  opposite  directions,  eight 
adjacent  tracks  may  be  handled,  as  is  done  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Bailroad  at  Boston. 

The  unbalanced  feature  in  these  two  types  of  swing  bridges  is 
their  worst  point.  While  swinging,  they  must  be  held  by  guys  or 
braces,  or  both.  The  lack  of  a  stable  attachment  for  these  supports 
limits  the  available  span  of  such  structures.  Proper  connection  be- 
tween these  attachments  and  the  heel  of  the  trusses  is  the  key  to 
the  successful  operation  of  these  bridges.  Their  advantages  are: 
small  first  cost,  quick  operation,  and  less  space  required  outside 
the  tracks  than  for  other  kinds  of  swing  bridges. 

The  rim-bearing  swing  bridge  deserves  an  advocate  who  wiD 
class  it  a  little  higher  than  the  author,  and,  no  doubt,  in  the  dis- 
cussion,  an  advocate  will  appear  who  can  handle  the  subject  much 
better  than  the  writer. 

It  is  true  that  less  power  is  required  to  turn  a  center-bearing 
bridge  than  one  bearing  on  a  rim ;  and,  if  the  bridge  is  to  be  turned 
by  hand,  the  former  type  should  be  selected.  If  mechanical  power 
is  used,  the  difference  in  the  amount  required  is  of  little  importance. 
Bim-bearing  bridges  will  give  trouble  if  the  pier  is  not  firm  and 
intact;  and  either  kind  will  give  trouble  if  it  is  not  properly  built 

A  circular  drum  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  and  very  natural  feature 
to  carry  the  upper  track  of  a  rim-bearing  bridge,  but  it  is  not 
essential.  It  is  not  unusual  to  attach  the  upper  track  to  the  carry- 
ing girders  and  to  comer  girders  attached  to  them.  In  this  case 
it  is  well  to  make  the  top  track  a  horizontal  plane  and  set  the  roller 
axes  inclined.  If  the  diameter  of  the  rollers  is  made  small,  excellent 
results  are  obtained. 

It  is  essential  that  the  pier  for  a  rim-bearing  bridge  should  be 
of  masonry  which  will  remain  in  place  and  hold  rigidly  the  parts 
attached  to  it  With  this  condition  fulfilled,  very  good  results  have 
been  and  can  be  obtained  without  connecting  the  center  and  lower 
tracks,  as  recommended  by  the  author.  Such  connection,  although 
excellent  in  itself,  will  be  somewhat  difficult  and  objectionable  with 
stone  masonry.  With  concrete,  on  the  contrary,  the  bracing  can 
be  built  into  the  masonry,  and  the  objection  pertaining  to  stone- 
work will  be  avoided. 

There  are  in  service  many  rim-bearing  bridges  which  are  giving 
excellent  results,  and  they  can  be  built  to  do  this,  if  the  details  are 
good,  without  unusual  refinements  of  workmanship. 
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By  Messrs.  Edwin  Duryea,  Jr.,  Franklin  Eiffle,  H.  H.  Wads- 
worth,  Emile  G.  Perrot  and  Luther  Wagoner. 


Edwin  Duryea,  Jr.,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  writer  j^^  u^^y^^ 
wishes  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee 
on  Fire  and  Earthquake  Damage  to  Buildings  which  he  believee 
to  be  too  severe  to  be  warranted  by  the  facts.  He. recognizes  that 
the  members  of  this  Committee  had  more  opportunities  to  judge 
of  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  on  buildings  than  he  had,  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  he  has  incidentally  seen  a  sufficient  number  of 
instances  of  ordinary  brick  buildings  which  were  not  seriously  dam- 
aged by  the  earthquake  to  make  the  very  severe  conclusions  of  the 
Committee  as  to  such  buildings  seem  to  be  unjustifiable. 

*Thi8  discussion  (of  the  Reports  on  the  San  Francisco  Earthquake,  printed  in 
Proceedings  for  March.  1907),  is  pnnted  In  Proceedings  in  order  that  the  views  expressed 
may  be  brought  before  all  memoers  for  further  discussion. 
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Mr.  Duryea.        The  particular  statements  to  which  exception  is  taken  are  the 
following  :* 

"The  building  with  stone,  brick  or  block  construction,  having 
horizontal  mortar  joints,  does  not  answer  the  requirement  (elas- 
ticity) at  all.  It  may  be  stated,  as  one  of  the  most  obvious  lessons 
of  the  earthquake,  that  brick  walls,  or  walls  of  brick  faced  with 
stone,  when  without  an  interior  frame  of  steel,  are  hopel««sly  inade- 
quate. As  a  method  of  building  in  earthquake  countries,  such 
types  are  completely  discredited." 

And  again  :t 

"The  writers  simply  reiterate  the  statement  that,  speaking  gen- 
erally, buildings  of  brick  walls  and  wooden  interiors  cannot  be 
built  which  will  not  be  wrecked  in  a  severe  shock,  it  being  a  fault 
of  design  and  not  of  materials  or  workmanship." 

This  conclusion  is  so  severe  that,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  en- 
tirely exclude  the  safe  use  of  ordinary  brick  buildings,  for  any 
purpose,  on  the  San  Francisco  peninsula.  It  would  seem  that  even 
the  few  instances  of  brick  buildings  which  have  withstood  the 
earthquake  with  little  or  no  damage  would  make  such  a  conclusion 
unjustifiable.  The  writer  has  taken  no  pains  to  find  such  examples, 
but  believes  that  he  has  seen  a  number  of  brick  buildings  which, 
while  including  no  steel  in  their  framework,  have  passed  through 
the  earthquake  with  very  little  damage.  As  specific  instances,  he 
would  mention  the  brick  church  on  the  south  side  of  Geary  Street 
between  Gough  and  Octavia  Streets,  the  stone  church  on  the  south- 
west comer  of  Geary  and  Franklin  Streets,  and  the  brick  cathedral 
on  the  northwest  comer  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  OTarrell  Street. 
The  cathedral  does  not  appear  to  have  been  injured  at  all,  the 
stone  church  only  by  the  fall  of  its  spire,  and  the  brick  church  by 
only  slight  damage  to  its  spire.  The  writer  has  no  exact  knowledge 
as  to  the  framework  construction  of  these  churches,  but,  from  their 
appearance,  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  steel  framework  was 
used.  It  would  seem  that  church  buildings,  with  their  open  in- 
teriors and  large  roof  spans,  would  be  especially  subject  to  injury 
from  earthquakes. 

On  the  morning  after  the  earthquake,  and  before  the  fire  had 
reached  them,  the  writer  twice  passed  by  a  number  of  brick  ware- 
houses on  the  north  side  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  between 
Fourth  and  Sixth  Streets,  and  took  a  little  time  to  examine  them. 
They  were  of  the  commonest  class  of  brick  warehouse  structures, 
neither  design  nor  construction  showing  any  special  care,  yet  they 
had  sustained  relatively  little  damage;  they  also  had  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  built  on  extremely  poor  foundations,  their  settle- 
ment during  the  earthquake,  with  respect  to  the  railroad  right  of 

♦  Proceedings,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E..  March,  1907,  p.  385. 
f  Proceedings,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Marcb,  1907,  p.  827. 
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way,  just  south  of  them^  being  about  2  ft.-   These  warehouses  were  Mr.  Duryea. 
afterward  entirely  ruined  by  the  fire. 

It  seems  that,  judged  eTen  by  statements  in  the  body  of  the  re- 
port, the  conclusion  quoted  is  hardly  warranted.  Jn  regard  to  dam- 
age to  ordinary  brick  buildings,  the  Committee  says  :* 

'T!t  must  be  recognized  that  buildings  of  this  type  were  gen- 
eral throughout  the  region  of  the  shock.  The  damage  ranged 
from  slight  cracks  to  complete  destruction  of  large  structures,  hence 
no  general  statement  covers  the  case.  A  few  individual  statements 
may  be  of  interest.  In  Oakland,  a  concrete-block  building,  4 
stories  high,  was  injured  little  if  any.  At  Palo  Alto,  two  such 
structures,  2  stories  high,  probably  not  very  well  built,  were  com- 
pletely wrecked,  the  blocks  being  broken  and  disintegrated." 

After  such  a  statement  as  this — ^that  some  brick  buildings  were 
but  little  damaged  by  the  earthquake — and  in  view  of  the  instances 
known  specifically  to  the  writer  where  ordinary  brick  buildings  suf- 
fered but  little  damage,  it  seems  that  the  very  severe  conclusion 
of  the  Committee  is  unwarranted;  and  that,  recognizing  the  in- 
fiuence  of  good  or  bad  foundations  and  of  good  or  bad  design,  or 
material,  some  conclusion  less  unfavorable  to  this  type  of  building 
would  have  been  more  just  and  more  nearly  in  agreement  with  the 
facts.  It  is  undeniable,  of  course,  that  such  buildings  are  far  from 
being  as  resistant  against  earthquake  shocks  as  buildings  of  Type 
3;  the  latter,  however,  are  frequently  entirely  beyond  reach  because 
of  their  great  cost;  and  the  writer  believes  that  the  ordinary  brick 
building,  though  generally  inadvisable  where  financial  considera- 
tion will  permit  of  a  better  one,  has  shown,  by  numerous  instances, 
that  it  may  often  pass  through  an  earthquake  practically  unharmed, 
and,  therefore,  should  not  have  such  unqualified  condemnation  as 
that  given  by  the  Committee  on  Buildings. 

Franklin  Riffle,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  writer  Mr.  Riffle, 
fully  agrees  with  the  Committee  on  Fire  and  Earthquake  Damage 
to  Buildings  that  both  wood  and  steel  frame  structures  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  withstand  earthquake  shocks,  but  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  endorse  the  unqualified  condemnation  of  a  type  of  con- 
struction which,  after  making  due  allowance  for  numerous  instances 
of  inadequate  foundations  and  poor  workmanship,  has  proven  it- 
self capable  of  much  greater  resistance  to  shocks  than  the  Com- 
mittee apparently  is  willing  to  concede. 

The  process  of  reasoning  whereby  the  Committee  arrived  at 
its  conclusions  regarding  brick  buildings  appears  to  be  about  as 
follows:  An  earthquake  sets  up,  in  a  structure,  a  swaying  motion, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  distort  the  frame;  if  sufficiently  elastic, 
as  is  the  case  with  wood,  steel,  and  reinforced  concrete  construc- 

*  Froeeedings^  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  March,  1907,  p.  881. 
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Mr.  Riffle,  tion,  the  structure  returns  to  its  original  form  after  distortion;  if 
not  elastic,  as  in  the  case  of  stone,  brick,  or  block  construction 
having  horizontal  mortar  joints,  the  structure  is  ruptured  or 
wrecked.  The  latter  type  is  then  summarily  dismissed  with  the 
phrases  "completely  discredited"  and  '^hopelessly  inadequate."  It 
is  true  that  the  Committee  cited  a  few  examples  of  the  failure  of 
brick  buildings,  to  give  practical  support  to  its  theoretical  deduc- 
tion; but,  leaving  theory  entirely  out  of  the  question,  the  citation 
of  a  few  examples,  coupled  with  the  information  that  "the  damage 
ranged  from  minor  cracks  in  brickwork  to  the  complete  destruction 
of  large  buildings,"  does  not  seem  to  justify  the  following  sweep- 
ing, conclusions : 

"*  *  *  as  one  of  the  most  obvious  lessons  of  the  earthquake, 
that  bricks  walls,  or  walls  of  brick  faced  with  stone,  when  without 
an  interior  frame  of  steel,  are  hopelessly  inadequate.  As  a  method 
of  building  in  earthquake  countries,  such  types  are  completely  dis- 
credited." 

"*  *  *  speaking  generally,  buildings  of  brick  walls  and 
wooden  interiors  cannot  be  built  which  will  not  be  wrecked  in  a 
severe  shock,  it  being  a  fault  of  design  and  not  of  materials  or 
workmanship." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  one  great  lesson  taught 
by  the  earthquake  is  not  the  inadequacy  of  any  one  of  the  well- 
known  types  of  building  construction,  but  the  necessity  of  adhering 
more  rigridly,  in  all  types,  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  good 
design,  good  materials  and  good  workmanship.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  building  failures  which  re- 
sulted from  the  earthquake,  would,  in  most  cases,  bring  to  light 
serious  infractions  of  the  commonly  accepted  rules  for  safe  con- 
struction, which  would  account  for  much  that  the  Committee 
would  attribute  to  inadequate  design  or  tyi>e. 

During  the  first  day  of  the  fire  the  writer  spent  several  hours 
in  the  district  in  which  brick  buildings  were  the  prevailing  type, 
and  made  note  of  the  fact  that  most  of  these  were  in  good  condi- 
tion before  the  flames  gutted  their  wooden  interiors  and  reduced 
their  walls  to  ruins. 

If  the  Committee  had  included  in  its  investigations  the  brick 
buildings  in  the  Potrero  and .  Mission  Districts  of  San  Francisco, 
which  escaped  the  fire,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  have  condemned 
this  type  of  construction  in  its  otherwise  excellent  report.  Almost 
without  an  exception,  these  buildings  either  were  not  damaged  at 
all,  or  were  damaged  so  slightly  that  the  cost  of  repairs  was  trivial; 
and  this  applies  to  some  buildings  which  had  not  been  constructed 
in  iho  substantial  manner  which  engineers  and  architects  would 
consider  osaontial,  even  under  usual' conditions. 
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A  brief  description  of  a  brick  warehouse  in  the  Potrero  Dis-  Mr.  Riffle, 
trict,  which  came  through  the  earthquake  ahnost  without  a  crack 
to  bear  witness  to  the  severity  of  the  shock,  will  show  conclusively 
that  it  is  not  impossible  or  even  difficult  to  construct  a  brick  build- 
ing with  a  wooden  interior  "which  wiU  not  be  wrecked  in  a  severe 
shock." 

The  building  is  on  the  east  side  of  Kansas  Street,  between 
16th  and  16th  Streets,  has  a  frontage  of  100  ft.,  a  depth  of  200  ft., 
and  is  4  stories  high.  The  site  is  a  portion  of  a  tract  of  marshy 
tide  land,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  the 
city's  garbage.  To  secure  a  satisfactory  foundation  for  the  walls 
and  columns,  piles  were  driven  and  cut  oflF  below  the  water  level, 
or  about  10  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  street.  The  foundation  walls 
were  built  of  concrete  reinforced  by  twisted  steel  bars,  while,  above 
the  street  level,  the  walls  were  constructed  of  common  brick  with 
cement  mortar  joints.  The  side  walls  contain  no  openings,  but  both 
the  front  and  rear  walls  are  generously  provided  with  large  windows 
on  each  of  the  four  floors,  in  addition  to  six  wide-arched  doorways 
on  the  ground  floor — ^three  at  each  end. 

The  floor  systems  consist  of  wooden  beams  and  joists  supported 
by  heavy  wooden  columns.  A  brick  partition  wall  divides  the 
building  into  two  equal  parts,  each  100  ft.  square.  At  the  inter- 
section of  the  partition  wall  with  the  north  side  wall,  a  iwrtion  of 
each  of  the  two  intersecting  walls  was  carried  to  a  height  of  about 
20  ft.  above  the  roof.  These  walls  formed  a  support  for  a  water 
tank  about  15  ft.  high  and  12  ft.  in  diameter,  which  was  full  of 
water  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake.  Both  the  building  and  the 
tank  withstood  the  shock  (or  series  of  shocks)  without  sustaining 
any  damage  whatever.  There  was  nothing  unusual  about  the 
methods  used  by  the  architect.  The  work  was  done  by  contract 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  an  inspector  acting  under  the 
architect's  instructions.  The  results  obtained  naturally  followed 
the  careful  observance  of  the  commonly  accepted  standards  of  good 
building  practice.  During  the  past  year  the  owner  of  this  build- 
ing has  constructed  two  similar  buildings  in  the  same  block.  In  the 
light  of  their  experience,  who  will  say  that  the  owner  and  archi- 
tect were  not  fully  justified  in  adhering  to  a  type  of  construction 
which  the  Committee  has  so  mercilessly  condemned  as  being  'Tiope- 
lessly  inadequate"? 

On  Khode  Island  Street,  less  than  one  block  from  the  building 
already  described,  is  a  2-story  brick  warehouse  which  was  built, 
many  years  ago,  on  a  foundation  of  solid  rock.  Although,  for  a 
period  of  several  years,  it  has  presented  a  somewhat  dilapidated 
appearance  from  the  fact  that  much  of  the  mortar  had  disappeared 
from  the  joints,  the  walls  were  practically  undisturbed  by  the 
earthquake. 
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Mr.  Riffle.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  a  6-story  brick  building 
occupied  by  the  National  Ice  Company.  Owing  to  the  unusual 
height  of  the  stories,  the  building  is  about  as  high  as  a  9  or  10- 
story  modern  office  building,  but  it  was  so  well  constructed  through- 
out that  it  suffered  no  damage  whatever. 

Two  blocks  farther  north,  on  Eighth  Street,  is  another  5-8tory 
brick  building  which  was  built  many  years  ago,  and,  for  a  long 
time,  was  used  as  a  sugar  refinery;  of  late  years,  it  has  been  used 
as  a  syrup  factory.  The  floors  and  their  supporting  columns  are  of 
wood  construction.  .At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  the  top  floor 
was  heavily  loaded  with  tanks  of  syrup.  The  building  suffered 
practically  no  damage.  This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  showing, 
taking  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  foundation,  which 
is  reliably  reported  to  have  sunk  several  feet  during  the  erection 
of  the  superstructure.  The  walls  were  well  tied  together  by  iron 
rods,  which  largely  compensated  for  the  instability  of  the  founda- 
tion. 

Going  west  from  the  Potrero  through  the  Mission  District,  one 
may  see  the  following  brick  structures,  the  walls  of  which  were 
uninjured:  The  Lick  School  building,  and  the  Forderer  cornice 
works,  on  16th  Street;  the  Bryant  Street  Power  House,  of  the 
United  Railroads,  and  its  two  tall  chimneys;  the  Union  Brewery 
and  Malting  Company's  tall  building,  on  19th  Street;  the  Mission 
High  School  building  on  18th  Street;  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company's  pumping  station  and  its  chimney  on  17th  Street;  the 
tall  brick  chimney  of  the  brick  plant  on  West  16th  Street;  other 
stnictures  of  more  or  less  importance  could  be  included  in  this 
list.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  brick  buildings  in  this  district 
forms  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  btiild- 
ings — which  are  chiefly  frame — but  surely  evidence  of  this  charac- 
ter is  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as  that  mentioned  by  the 
Committee  in  discussing  the  behavior  of  the  limited  number  of 
steel  frame  buildings  in  the  city,  which  were  constructed  with  far 
greater  care  than  the  brick  buildings  just  mentioned. 

A  brick  building  on  Beale  Street  near  Market,  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  a  wholesale  hardware  company  (Dunham,  Carrigan  and 
Hayden  Company),  was  constructed  upon  what  the  architects  termed 
a  "floating"  foundation,  which  consisted  of  an  indei>endent  grillage 
of  heavy  timbers  for  each  of  the  four  walls.  The  floors  were  sup- 
ported by  cast-iron  columns.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  bricks 
which  were  dislodged  by  the  shifting  of  the  heavy  cornice  stones, 
the  foundation  and  walls  were  uninjured  by  the  earthquake,  al- 
though the  latter  were  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  fire.  The  founda- 
tion is  still  intact,  and  will  be  used  for  another  building. 

The  writer  has  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  not  a  few  brick 
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buildings  were  partially — and  some  wholly — ^wrecked  by  the  earth-  Mr.  Riffle, 
quake,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  most  of  these  were  so 
flimsily  constructed  that  their  failure  was  plainly  due  to  poor  ma- 
terials, poor  workmanship,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 

The  City  Hall  is  a  case  in  point.  To  many,  its  wreckage  was 
no  surprise,  since  it  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  notorious  example 
of  vicious  construction.  The  massive  columns,  which  were  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  building,  consisted  of  cast-iron  shells  presum- 
ably filled  with  good  concrete.  The  earthquake,  however,  developed 
the  fact  that  loose  sand,  brickbats,  and  building  refuse  generally, 
had  been  largely  substituted  for  concrete.  The  walls  were  con- 
structed with  an  equal  disregard  for  honesty  and  good  practice. 

In  several  other  instances  of  partially  wrecked  brick  buildings 
known  to  the  writer,  the  cause  of  failure  was  clearly  due  to  inade- 
quate foundations.  Two  of  these  had  been  constructed  on  "made" 
ground,  while  another  had  been  built  partly  in  excavation  and 
partly  on  embankment;  in  fact,  poor  foundations  were  responsible 
for  many  failures  of  buildings  of  this  class.  Had  all  the  brick 
buildings  of  San  Francisco  been  erected  on  as  substantial  founda- 
tions as  those  prepared  for  the  steel  frame  buildings  mentioned  by 
the  Committee,  and  had  they  been  given  equally  rigid  inspection 
during  their  construction,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  per- 
centage of  failures  would  have  been  very  small  indeed.  On  th6 
other  hand,  had  the  steel  frame  buildings  been  erected  on  inade- 
quate foundations,  there  would  have  been  a  large  percentage  of 
failures  recorded  against  this  type  of  construction. 

The  writer  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  a  careful,  unbiased 
inquiry  into  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  behavior  of  brick  build- 
ings at  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  together  with  the  facts  regard- 
ing their  construction,  would  not  only  show  that,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  conclusions  contained  in  the  reports  were  based  on  insufficient 
evidence  and  erroneous  deductions,  but  would  lead  to  a  modifica- 
tion, if  not  a  complete  reversal,  of  the  Committee's  findings. 

H.  H.  Wadsworth,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — Lest  the  Mr.  Wad»- 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Effect  of  the  Earthquake  on  High- 
way Structures  should  convey  the  impression  that  such  structures 
were  singularly  immune  from  damage  by  the  earthquake  which 
caused  such  destruction  to  other  engineering  structures  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  region  of  greatest  movement,  the  writer  presents 
a  photograph  (Plate  LXV)  of  a  highway  bridge  across  a  creek 
tributary  to  Tomales  Bay,  near  Point  Reyes  Station  on  the  North 
Shore  Railway,  in  Marin  County,  and  within  less  than  2  miles  of 
the  fault  line.  This  bridge  was  seen  by  the  writer  about  three 
months  after  the  earthquake,  and  had  then  been  made  passable  for 
teams. 
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Mr.  Wads-  The  bridge,  originally  had  eight  panels,  its  total  length  being 
approximately  120  ft.  It  is  located  in  a  direction  nearly  north 
and  south.  The  abutments  are  of  piles  and  timber.  The  effect  of 
the  earthquake  was  to  settle  the  north  abutment  some  2  or  3  ft., 
and  move  it  southward  so  much  that,  in  patching  up  the  structure 
temporarily,  the  north  end  panel  was  not  utilized  as  a  part  of  the 
span,  but  the  second  batter  poet  of  each  truss  was  given  a  footing 
on  the  abutment  in  its  new  position,  thus  becoming  the  end  poets 
of  the  trusses.  An  apron  was  then  built  from  the  approach  to  the 
bridge  roadway. 

The  stresses  in  the  structure  were  thus  considerably  altered 
froih  those  originally,  existing,  but  the  bridge  was  still  doing  duty, 
and  apparently  no  restrictions  as  to  its  use  had  been  imposed  by  the 
county  authorities. 

Mr.  Perrot.  Emile  G.  Perrot,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Fire  and  Earthquake  Damage  to  Build- 
ings,  while  very  comprehensive,  is  lacking  in  some  details  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  materials  used  in  construction,  a  knowledge  of 
which  would  throw  more  light  on  the  subject.  Some  of  these  de- 
tails, which  the  writer  feels  would  be  of  much  benefit  to  those  in- 
terested, are  the  following: 

Under  the  head  of  masonry  walls:  What  was  the  character  of 
the  brick;  how  were  the  walls  bonded;  what  was  the  composition 
of  the  mortar  (lime  or  cement) ;  and  what  was  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  compared  with  the  standards  of  the  New  York  or  Philadelphia 
Building  Bureaus? 

Under  the  head  of  reinforced  concrete:  What  proportions  were 
used  in  the  concrete;  what  kind  of  stone  was  used  in  the  aggre- 
gate; and  how  many  inches  of  concrete  protected  the  rods  on  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  beams,  girders,  and  slabs? 

All  these  facts  are  of  vital  importance  when  comparing  results. 
In  most  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  these  details  from  an 
inspection  of  the  work,  but  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  records, 
such  as  specifications  of  the  work  (if  they  have  not  been  burnt), 
which  would  give  this  information. 

The  Committee  states  that  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  had 
an  important  bearing  on  the  results;  that  at  Stanford  University, 
where  brick  walls  were  veneered  with  stone,  ^Hhere  was  a  separa- 
tion of  the  ashlar  facing  from  the  brick  backing/'  while  the  build- 
ings with  full  stone  walls  were  but  slightly  injured.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  much  lower  standard  of  workmanship  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  case,  for  it  is  certainly  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  bond  an  ashlat  face  to  a  brick  backing.  Further,  it 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  standard  of  workmanship  on  tfae 
Pacific  Coast  was  not  as  high  as  in  the  East,  especially  as  the 
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buildings  at  Stanford  University  were  supposed  to  be  of  the  best;  Mr.  Perrot. 
what  then  could  be  expected  of  those  buildings  for  which  the  cost 
had  to  be  more  carefully  considered? 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked:  What  would  happen  to  New 
York,  if  an  earthquake  occurred  there?  The  writer  does  not  think 
that  a  calamity,  such  as  befell  San  Francisco,  could  befall  any  of 
the  large  Eastern  cities,  as  the  buildings  are  much  better  con- 
structed in  every  resi)ect. 

Under  the  head  of  fire-proofing,  the  Committee  considers  solid 
concrete — it  does  not  say  in  what  proportions — at  least  4  in.  thick, 
with  a  mesh  of  reinforcement,  equal  to  red  brick  set  in  Portland- 
cement  mortar.  It  also  states  ^'that  all  structural  parts  of  a  build- 
ing, of  whatever  material  constructed,  must  be  protected  by  an- 
other material  which  will  be  a  more  or  less  complete  loss  in  fire," 
and  refers  to  reinforced  concrete-  as  coming  under  this  head.  The 
writer  cannot  see  the  force  of  this  argimient.  Since  it  is  agreed 
that  reinforced  concrete  is  a  good  fire-proofing  material,  why  not 
make  the  integral  structural  part  larger  in  the  first  place,  and  do 
away  with  the  veneer  ^or  covering,  as  it  adds  nothing  to  the  strength 
of  the  member,  while  an  additional  thickness  of  concrete,  being 
homogeneous  with  the  structural  part,  gives  it  increased  strength; 
so  that,  prior  to  any  fire,  the  building  has  a  greater  factor  of  safety, 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  fire,  the  portions  of  the  exterior  surfaces  of 
the  concrete  rendered  worthless  can  be  removed,  and  the  parts  re- 
surfaced? The  writer  has  seen  this  done  with  concrete  damaged  by 
frost  to  a  depth  of  from  2  to  4  in. 

To  illustrate  the  point :  If  it  were  calculated  that  a  10  by  10-in. 
reinforced  concrete  column  would  be  required  to  support  a  certain 
floor  load,  and  if  3  in.  of  concrete  were  added  all  around  for  fire- 
proofing,  making  a  16  by  16-in.  column,  this  column  would  not 
occupy  any  more  floor  space  than  a  10  by  10-in.  reinforced  concrete 
column,  fire-proofed  with  3  in.  of  metal  lath  and  plaster  or  terra 
cotta,  while  there  would  be  two  and  one-half  times  more  concrete, 
and,  consequently,  two  and  one -half  times  more  strength  in  the 
former  column  than  in  the  core  of  the  latter,  as  the  plaster  or  terra- 
cotta veneer  would  add  very  little  to  the  strength. 

With  regard  to  reinforced  concrete  buildings  offering  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  resisting  earthquake  shocks,  the  Conunittee 
seems  to  think  that,  as  now  designed,  they  are  weak;  this  may  be 
so,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  East,  very  many  large 
and  important  buildings  have  been  built,  and  are  being  built,  in 
which  much  thought  has  been  given  to  just  such  points  as  those  to 
which  the  Committee  would  call  attention. 

Luther  Wagoner,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  breaks  Mr.  Wagoner, 
in  tall  chimneys,  as  far  as  observed  by  the  writer,  were  in  the 
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Mr.  Wagoner,  middle  third ;  the  smaller  chimneys,  upon  residences,  were  usually 
broken  at  the  roof  line,  many  being  twisted  and  broken  through  a 
number  of  courses.  One  chimney,  upon  a  brick  wall,  18  by  32  in., 
and  7  ft.  above  the  wall,  was  broken  through  eight  horizontal 
courses,  its  top  being  rotated  about  30°  from  its  original  position. 
From  a  careful  inspection,  both  before  and  after  the  fire,  the  writer 
believes  that  most  of  the  failures  were  due  to  lack  of  bond,  and  that 
the  addition  of  a  very  moderate  compression  by  the  use  of  one  or 
more  pairs  of  rods,  reaching  preferably  from  base  to  top,  and  pro- 
vided with  turn-buckles  to  maintain  tension  upon  the  rods,  would 
reduce  chimney  accidents  to  a  very  low  percentage.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  walls,  gables  and  cornices. 

The  writer  concurs  with  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Fire  and  Earthquake  Damage  to  Buildings  that,  "the  prime 
requisite  of  the  structure  is  elasticity,"  and,  for  this  reason,  advo- 
cates the  use  of  moderate  compression  by  long  rods,  where  possible, 
as  a  proper  precaution  in  earthquake  countries.  Such  rods  could 
be  adjusted  to  maintain  an  elastic  compression  upon  the  top  courses, 
and  would  aid  in  checking,  and  i)ossibly  wholly  prevent,  rotation 
as  well  as  overturning. 

Concerning  the  Committee's  conclusions  as  to  fire  damages,  the 
writer  draws  different  ones  from  the  same  premises.  He  watched 
the  burning  of  many  of  the  buildings  supposed  to  be  fire-proof, 
and  believes  it  is  safe  to  say  that  little  damage  was  done  to  the 
external  trim  by  fires  from  adjoining  buildings,  but  that  the  greater 
portion  of  such  damage  was  due  to  flames  issuing  from  the  window 
and  door  openings  of  such  fire-proof  buildings.  That  this  is  a 
proper  conclusion  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  greatest  damage 
was  at  such  openings,  and  that  practically  no  damage  occurred  be- 
tween the  openings. 

The  only  logical  inference  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  carefully 
compiled  data  of  the  Committee,  as  far  as  concerns  the  spread  of 
a  fire  or  the  arrest  of  its  progress  during  a  general  conflagration, 
is  that  a  solid  fire- wall  is  required  to  check  the  flame. 

All  these  high-class  buildings  had  large  window  areas — com- 
mon glass  in  wooden  sashes  and  frames — wooden  floors  and  doors, 
and  much  wooden  furniture,  and  had  no  more  resistance  to  ex- 
terior fire  than  ordinary  brick  or  wooden  buildings. 

The  chief  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  is  that  such  openings 
should  have  better  protection. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Xational  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association,  on  the  Baltimore  fire,  1904,  page  123,  states: 

"The  general  absence  of  i)roteetion  at  exposed  wall  openings  is 
responsible  for  the  spread  of  this  conflagration  more  than  any  other 
cause.  In  fact,  this  condition  may  be  safely  stated  to  have  been 
the  cause  for  the  spread  of  this  fire  beyond  Fire  Department  control.'' 
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Again,  page  124 :  Mr.  Wagoner. 

"The  contents  of  a  fire-resistive  building,  without  proper  sub- 
division and  no  adequate  protection  against  exposing  fires,  are 
scarcely  any  safer  as  regard^  destruction  by  fire  than  if  contained 
in  a  building  of  ordinary  construction." 

So  true  and  generally  applicable  are  the  foregoing  quotations 
that  they  deserve  to  be  framed  and  hung  in  the  office  of  owner,  de- 
signer and  architect.  Indeed  all  the  conclusions  of  the  above- 
named  Committee  on  the  Baltimore  fire,  pages  118  to  124,  could 
also  be  deduced  from  the  San  Francisco  fire. 

It  was  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Structural  Association  of  San 
Francisco,  that  any  building  had  about  60%  of  chance  of  fire  from 
an  exterior  attack.  This  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
usually  had  the  four  sides  and  top  as  exposures,  as  against  an  in- 
terior attack ;  but,  in  a  general  conflagration,  the  attack  is  entirely 
an  exterior  one,  hence  the  greater  necessity  of  proper  guards  for 
all  exterior  openings  and  roofs. 
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Mr.  Davis.  James  L.  Davis,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — As  the  methods 
given  in  this  paper  are  presumably  new  to  many,  it  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  show  their  application  to  aggregates  other  than 
the  two  used  in  the  experiments  on  which  the  authors'  conclusions 
were  based. 

The  Board  of  Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  its* 
work  of  bringing  an  additional  supply  of  water  from  the  Catskills, 
has  established  a  laboratory  for  the  investigation  of  the  chemical 
and  physical  problems  which  may  come  up  in  connection  with  the 
works,  and  it  has  been  the  speaker's  duty  to  collect  and  examine 
a  large  number  of  aggregates  which  may  be  available  for  construc- 
tion purposes  at  various  points  along  the  route  of  the  propose<J 
aqueduct. 

What  is  here  presented  contains  nothing  original  as  to  method, 
but  is  simply  the  application  of  the  methods  proposed  in  this  paper 
to  a  few  aggregates  as  they  have  been  found.  These  methods  are 
shown  by  the  diagrams.  Figs.  17  to  21,  inclusive.  The  calculations 
used  in  combining  the  curves  have  been  omitted.  The  methods  by 
which  this  is  done  are  not  difficult,  and  are  very  fully  explained 
in  "Concrete,  Plain  and  Reinforced,"  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Thomp- 
son, in  the  chapter  on  proportioning  concrete  written  by  Mr.  Fuller. 

*  This  discussion  (of  the  paper  by  William  B.  Fuller  and  Sanford  E.  Thompson, 
Members,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E..  printed  in  Proceedings  for  March,  1907),  is  printed  in  Prcrttd^ 
ings  in  order  tbat  the  views  expressed  may  be  brought  before  all  members  for  furthn* 
discuR8ion. 
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The  diagram,  Fig.  17,  is  a  study  of  crushed  rock,  the  mechani-  Mr.  DavU. 
cal  analysis  having  been  made  and  plotted  in  the  manner  previously 
described.    This  rock  is  the  Shawangunk  grit,  which  is  a  quartzite.  - 
The  lower  curve  shows  the  analysis  of  the  material  as  it  came  from 
the  crusher,  ranging  in  size  from  |  in.  down.     The  upper  curve 
shows  the  same  material  run  through  rolls  set  i  in.  apart. 

The  ideal  curve  is  shown  as  a  dotted  line.  This  curve  was 
plotted  by  using  the  constants  given  for  Jerome  Park  crushed  stone, 
that  stone  being  taken  as  representative  of  crushed  rogk  in  general. 
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as  far  as  the  constants  are  concerned.  The  combined  curve  shows 
the  result  of  combining  the  two  sizes  of  materials  in  the  propor- 
tions of  63%  coarse  and  37%  fine.  The  resulting  curve  conforms 
closely  to  the  ideal  down  to  stone  of  0.4  in.  diameter.  From  this 
size  down  to  that  of  0.15  in.  diameter,  there  is  a  deficiency.  Of 
course,  this  could  be  remedied  by  combining  the  different  propor- 
tions, which  would  raise  the  combined  curve. 

One  of  the  conclusions  of  the  paper,  however,   is  that  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  medium-sized   stone  will   not  result  in  a  loss   of 
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Mr.  DavlB.  strength  in  the  concrete,  while  an  excess  will  cause  such  a  loss ; 
therefore,  it  is  better  not  to  change  the  proportions.  The  com- 
.  bined  curve  also  shows  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  fine  sand, 
but  this  will  be  made  up  by  the  addition  of  the  cement,  as  the  ideal 
curve  includes  the  cement;  and,  with  the  cement  added,  there  will 
Ik*  a  new  or  corrected  combined  curve,  for  the  sand  portion,  which 
will  approach  the  ideal.    This  case  is  a  very  ordinary  one. 

Fig.  18  shows  a  gravel.  The  run  of  the  bank  is  plotted,  the 
lower  and  upper  curves  showing  the  result  of  screening  this  ma- 
terial to  two  sizes — that  which  is  retained  on  a  sieve  of  0.2-in.  m<»sh, 
or  clear  opening,  and  that  which  passes  such  a  sieve. 
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The  ideal  curve  was  plotted  with  the  constants  given  for  Ckj^^e 
Bay  gravel,  and  shows,  by  the  length  of  the  ordinate  at  0.2-in. 
diameter,  that  66%  of  the  ideal  mix  should  be  coarser  than  this. 
The  combined  curve  shows  the  result  of  taking  this  percentage  of 
coarse  material  and  34%  of  fine  material.  It  approaches  very 
closely  the  ideal  mix.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  fine  sand,  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Shawangunk  grit,  this  would  be  made  up  by 
the  cement. 

Fig.  19  shows  a  crushed  limestone,  available  in  the  New  York 
market.     The  lower  curve  shows  the  product  sold  as  2i-in.  stone. 
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It  ranges,  actuaUy,  from  2  in.  to  i  in.     Such  stone  is  often  used,  Mr.  Davi^. 
with  screenings,  as  a  substitute  for  sand.    The  upper  curve  shows 
such  a  material  produced  by  a  crusher  with  jaws  set  to  the  maximum 
opening  of  i  in. 

In  these  experiments,  the  two  combined  curves  show  how,  by 
scientific  study,  improvement  may  be  made  over  the  usual  rule-of- 
thumb  methods  of  mixing.  Suppose  a  concrete  having  the  propor- 
tions, 1  cement  to  8  aggregate,  is  wanted.  In  ordinary  work  a 
common  proportion  would  be  1  : 2}  :  5).  This  is  equivalent,  in  this 
case,  to  60%  of  coarse  and  40%  of  fine  aggregate.  The  plotting 
shows  a  deficiency  in  all  sizes  below  those  of  about  11  in.  diameter. 
An  improvement  is  shown  by  the  upper  combined  curve  in  propor- 
tions of  49%  coarse  and  51%'  fine  aggregate,  and  the  case  involves 
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no  extra  expense  for  labor,  but  the  cost  might  be  increased  some- 
what by  the  use  of  the  increased  proportion  of  fine  material,  as 
it  is  more  expensive  to  crush  it  to  this  fine  size. 

Fig.  20  shows  a  gravel  from  Cortland,  N.  Y.  It  was  not  selected 
because  it  illustrated  particularly  the  application  of  this  method 
of  proportioning,  but  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  gravels  to  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  where  it  occurs. 

Concrete  is  often  made  by  mixing  a  certain  proportion  of  cement 
with  gravel,  as  it  comes  from  the  bank.  A  comparison  of  the  curve 
of  the  run  of  the  bank  with  the  ideal  curve  shows  how  far  from 
good  the  results  would  be  in  such  a  case. 

The  upper  and  lower  curves  show  the  analyses  of  this  material 
screened  to  two  sizes,  as  shown  in  a  preceding  case.    By  the  length 
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Mr.  Davis,  of  the  ordinate,  at  0.2  in.  diameter,  the  ideal  curve  shows  that  66% 
of  the  mix  should  be  coarser  than  this  size. 

The  upper  combined  curve  shows  the  result.  This  gives  almost 
ideal  results  for  the  sand  portion,  but  the  proportions  passiiiff 
various  medium-sized  screens  are  altogether  too  large.  The  lower 
combined  curve  shows  the  result  of  attempting  to  remedy  this  by 
using  a  larger  proportion  of  the  coarse  material.  The  stone  portion 
of  the  mix  is  improved,  but  the  sand  portion  becomes  totally  unfits 
This  demonstrates  that  this  material  screened  to  these  two  particu- 
lar sizes  cannot  be  combined  in  ideal  proportions. 
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Inspection  of  the  curve  shows  that  the  material  retained  above 
the  0.2-in.  diameter  conforms  closely  to  the  ideal  down  to  0.4-in. 
diameter,  and  that  the  trouble  with  the  combined  curves  occurs 
between  0.2  and  0.4  in.  diameter.  This  suggests  screening  the  ma- 
terial into  three  instead  of  two  sizes.  The  result  is  shown  by  Fig. 
21,  on  which  the  run  of  the  bank,  the  ideal  curve,  and  the  material 
below  the  0.2-in.  size  are  plotted,  as  in  Fig.  20.  The  coarse  matr^rial 
has  been  separated  into  two  sizes,  ranging  from  0.4  in.  up,  and  from 
0.2  to  0.4  in. 

The  combined  curve  shows  the  result  of  combining  the  three 
sizes  in  proportions  of  56%  coarse,  34%  fine,  and  10%  medium. 
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The  result  is  a  close  conformation  to  the  ideal  curve,  and  it  might  Mr.  Davis, 
be  safely  stated  that  the  resulting  concrete  would  be  strong  and 
economical. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  impracticable  to  use  these  proportions,  as 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  interpose  another  screen  of  about 
I -in.  mesh,  when  screening  out  the  sand  from  the  run  of  the  bank. 

The  authors  explain  the  methods  of  making  laboratory  com- 
parisons of  the  different  aggregates  and  studying  the  various  mix- 
tures, but  these  do  not  conflict  with  the  more  common  ones  used  for 
determining  the  proportions  of  voids  in  the  aggregate;  they  simply 
accomplish  the  same  result  in  a  more  accurate  and  scientific  way. 
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H.  DE  B.  Parsons,  M.  Am.  See.  C.  E. — The  speaker  would  like  Mr.  Parsons, 
tu  ask  the  following  questions: 

Did  the  experiments  show  any  limit  to  the  tensile  stress  to 
which  concrete  might  be  subjected  with  safety?  There  are  masonry 
structures  in  which  the  masonry  oftentimes  is  under  tension,  but 
do  the  experiments  show  any  limit  in  that  direction? 

Did  age  affect  the  concrete  in  any  way?  Frequently,  a  cement 
which  has  a  certain  strength  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,  say  1 
month,  or  2  months,  is  not  as  strong  at  the  end  of  an  extended 
period  as  another  cement  which  is  weaker  at  the  end  of  the  fame 
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Mr.  Parsons,  first  period  of  1  month,  or  2  months.  Has  this  difference  in  strencrth 
any  marked  effect  when  the  aggregate  is  mixed  as  suggested  in  the 
paper?    Were  any  experiments  made  along  this  line? 

Was  the  effect  of  heat  studied?  In  other  words,  would  a  con- 
crete mixed  according  to  the  ideal  curve  resist  heat  any  better  than 
a  concrete  in  which  the  same  materials  were  used,  but  not  mixed 
according  to  the  ideal  curve? 

Mr.  Hazen.  Allen  Ha2EN,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — All  who  use  concrete  are  in- 
terested in  the  art  of  selecting  and  mixing  the  ingredients  in  such 
a  way  as  to  get  the  best  results;  and  a  better  understanding  of  the 
underlying  principles  is  certain  to  be  helpful  in  many  cases  in  ob- 
taining a  better  utilization  of  available  materials. 

There  is  some  comfort  to  be  drawn  from  the  paper,  and  especially 
from  Mr.  Davis'  discussion  of  it,  in  regard  to  the  methods  which 
have  been  in  use.  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  diagrams,  has  designated  the 
\'arious  materials  as  "coarse"  and  "fine,"  and  it  is  noted  that,  as 
he  computes,  he  gets  the  best  results  in  nearly  all  cases  when  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  volume  is  made  up  of  fine  material.  Now, 
one-third  of  sand  is  not  very  far  from  the  proportion  which  is 
generally  used  in  making  concrete,  and  it  appears  that  this  analysis 
does  not  tend  to  change  this  proportion. 

The  authors  contend  that,  by  using  a  theoretically  correct  mix- 
ture— and  by  theoretically  correct  is  meant  the  kind  of  a  mixture 
which  they  describe — about  12%  of  the  cement  can  be.  saved,  as 
compared  with  a  concrete  mixed  in  the  ordinary  way  from  average 
materials.  That  is  to  say,  with  concrete  mixed  in  the  usual  way, 
from  good  materials,  but  without  any  special  precaution,  it  would 
take  12%  more  cement  to  produce  a  concrete  of  the  same  strength 
as  could  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  especially  prepared  and  selected 
mixtures. 

Now,  in  mixing  ordinary  concrete,  at  current  prices  for  ma- 
terials, and  with  an  average  mixture,  12%  of  the  cement  probably 
represents  25  cents  per  cu.  yd.;  and  the  question  is  raised  as 
to  whether  the  additional  grading,  mixing,  and  supervision  required 
to  get  the  ideal  mixture  can  be  carried  out  for  as  little  as  25  cents 
per  cu.  yd.  In  other  words,  can  the  saving  in  cement  bo  made 
to  pay  for  the  extra  trouble  in  connection  with  the  other  materials! 
Obviously,  this  will  depend  upon  conditions.  There  will  certainly 
be  many  cases  where  an  improvement  in  the  mixture  can  be  ob- 
tained at  an  expense  so  small  that  the  saving  in  cement  will  more 
than  justify  it;  but  there  will  be  other  cases,  and  many  of  them, 
where  it  will  be  cheaper  and  better  to  use  the  additional  cement 
tlian  make  the  extra  effort  to  secure  what  the  authors  consider  an 
idoal  arrangement  of  the  other  ingredients. 

The  paper  certainly  will  help  to  an  understanding  of  what  is 
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desirable;  and  '^knowing  what  is  wanted''  is  a  long  step  toward  Mr.  Hazra. 
securing  it.     The  authors  have  certainly  helped  in  that  direction, 
and  are  to  be  congratulated. 

Samuel  Tobus  Wagner,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — ^This  Mr.  wagner. 
paper  is  of  scientific  interest,  and  is  particularly  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  experiments  were  made  and 
presented.  Careful  work  of  this  kind  must  be  done  by  someone, 
in  order  that  principles  may  be  established  defbitely;  and,  ordi- 
narily, such  care  is  impossible.  After  these  laws  are  determined,  all 
that  remains  is  to  ascertain  the  practical  uses  to  which  the  con- 
•elusions  may  be  applied. 

After  reading  the  paper  carefully  and  listening  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's able  abstract  and  Mr.  Davis'  timely  discussion,  the  writer  is 
fully  convinced  that  the  constructing  engineer  on  any  work  of 
magnitude  should  know,  with  the  materials  which  he  has  on  hand, 
whether  he  is  using  the  best,  or  nearly  the  best,  proportions  of  the 
aggregates,  in  order  to  produce  the  best  concrete.  In  many  cases 
the  stone  will  come  from  the  same  quarry,  be  passed  through  the 
same  crusher  and  screens,  and  the  sand  will  probably  not  vary  to 
any  great  extent  unless  the  locality  from  which  it  is  obtained  is 
changed.  The  engineer,  therefore,  should  be  in  a  position — if  it 
can  be  done  without  the  expenditure  of  too  much  time — ^to  know 
what  proportions  of  each  of  these  given  materials  will  give  the  best 
results.  Usually,  he  cannot  afford  the  time  to  make  a  laboratory 
test,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  by  the  authors,  in  order  to 
see  what  kind  of  a  curve  his  materials  will  give,  but  it  would  be 
n  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  see  such  a  curve. 

The  authors  used  21  sieves  in  their  tests  in  order  to  determine 
accurately  all  points  on  their  curves.  It  was  undoubtedly  wise  to 
use  this  number  in  such  exi)eriments,  but  when  applied  practically 
it  means  that  such  a  determination  must  be  made  in  the  laboratory. 
The  writer  would  like  to  ask  the  authors  whether  it  is  not  possible 
to  reduce  the  number  of  these  sieves  to,  say,  four  or  five  for  the 
sand,  and  to  a  similar  number  for  the  stone?  Could  not  these  be 
taken  into  the  field,  with  a  weighing  scale,  so  that  an  approximate 
curve  might  be  determined  there  which  would  be  of  value? 

If  such  a  field  outfit  would  enable  an  engineer  to  determine  an 
approximate  curve,  it  would  not  be  a  serious  matter  to  go  through 
the  operation  whenever  the  sizes  of  the  sand  or  stone  seemed  to  vary. 

The  engineer  must  determine  from  these  results  whether  he  is 
warranted  in  making  any  change  which  would  entail  additional 
cost,  but,  in  most  localities,  the  mere  re-proportioning  of  the  aggre- 
gate, without  making  any  change  in  the  proportion  of  the  cement 
to  the  total  aggregate,  would  entail  no  additional  expense  except 
the  adjustment  of  the  mixing  boxes,  and  would,  without  doubt. 
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Mr.  Wagner,  make  considerable  difference  in  the  character  of  the  resulting 
concrete. 

In  recent  years,  the  writer's  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
materials  furnished  on  a  number  of  works  where  the  specified  divid- 
ing line  between  the  sand  and  the  stone  was  i  in.  In  most  of 
these  cases  the  stone  represents  the  "run  of  the  crusher,"  and  while 
not  nominally  containing  any  material  smaller  than  i  in.,  actually 
had  an  amount  of  finer  material.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sand  con- 
tained some  material  which  was  larger  jthan  i  in.,  and  yet  the  pro- 
portioning was  made  without  any  reference  to  the  actual  sizes.  It 
seemed  self-evident  that  there  was  too  much  so-called  "sand,"  and 
not  enough  "stone,"  that  is,  there  was  an  excess  of  fine  material  in 
the  concrete. 

The  authors  are  asked  whether  they  cannot  suggest  some  satis- 
factory method  to  be  used  in  the  field  which  would  enable  the  engi* 
neer  on  the  ground  to  determine  what  changes,  if  any,  should  be 
made  in  the  aggregates  of  the  mix.  Such  a  method,  if  practicable, 
would  seem  to  have  all  the  elements  of  scientific  reasoning,  and  the 
small  additional  expense  involved  would  be  warranted  on  a  work 
of  any  magnitude. 

If,  however,  the  results  were  to  show  that  a  re-crushing  of  the 
stone  or  a  re-sieving  of  the  sand  were  advisable,  the  question  of 
the  additional  cost  must  govern  the  decision  as  to  whether  it  would 
or  would  not  be  economical. 

Mr.  Feret.  R.  Feret,*  Esq.  (by  letter). — The  writer  has  read  this  note- 
worthy paper  with  especial  interest,  as  the  methods  followed  by 
these  investigators  have  been  worked  up  in  a  spirit  similar  to  that 
by  which  he  himself  has  been  animated;  in  fact,  this  study  of 
concretes  might  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  his  own  work 
on  mortars.  For  example,  he  has  already  graphically  represented 
the  composition  of  granular  mixtures,  such  as  sand  and  gravel;! 
has  instituted  the  calculation  of  the  elementary  volume  and  the 
density  of  mortars  ;t  has  insisted  on  the  marked  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  voids  existing  in  the  same  mixture  when  dry  and 
after  gauging  with  water  ;||  and  has  shown  that  the  volume  of  cement 
otight  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  expression  of  the  granulo- 
metric  composition  of  the  mixture,  and  that  this  latter  is  not  modi- 
fied by  replacing  a  part  of  the  cement  with  an  equal  absolute 
volume  of  sand  of  the  same  fineness,  from  which  he  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  the  best  granolithic  composition  is  that  which  after 
gauging  gives  the  densest  mortar,  the  strength  being  governed  by 
the  proportion  of  fine  grains  as  represented  by  the  cement.§ 

♦  Ancien  ^l^vedel'Ecole  Poly  technique;  Chef  du  Laboratoiredes  Pouts  et  Chauss^es 
&  Boulof?ne-sur-Mer, 

+  Commission  des  M^'thodes  d'Essai  des  Mat^riaux  de  Construction,  Tome  IV.  p.  300. 

tSur  la  compacit6  des  mortiers  hydrauliques;  Annalen  dea  Fonts  et  Chansstt^eH^ 
1892.  II.  p.  oO. 

Chimie  appliqu^e  h  TArt  de  rinf?^nieur,  2d  edition,  p.  741. 

§  Annates  deft  Ponta  et  Cfuntsaees,  1892,  II,  pp.  67  et  157. 
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The  writer  is  very  much  honored  by  the  consideration  which  the  Mr.  Feret. . 
authors  have  shown  for  his  former  works;  as  the  basis  of  their 
researches  rests  precisely  on  the  agreemaent  in  principles  which  have 
just  been  mentioned,  he  highly  esteerns  the  work  of  these  investi- 
gators, and  the  remarks  which  he  presents  apply  only  to  points  of 
detail. 

(a). — First,  he  believes  that  instead  of  using  sieves  with  square 
meshes  to  determine  the  different  sizes  of  grains,  it  would  have  been 
preferable  to  use  metal  sheets  perforated  with  circular  holes,  these 
being  simpler  to  define,  less  likely  to  be  deformed,  and  more  easily 
standardized.  There  exists,  moreover  (at  least  for  the  medium  and 
lar^e  grains  of  sand),  the  simple  relation,  x  =  id,  between  the 
diameter,  d,  of  the  holes  in  the  sheet  metal  and  the  size  of  the 
square  mesh  of  the  sieve  which,  with  any  ordinary  sand,  passes  the 
same  proportion  of  residue. 

(b). — From  the  fact  that  most  concretes  contain  the  same  rela- 
tive proportions  of  cement  and  aggregate,  it  results  that  the  densest 
concretes  contain,  in  an  equal  volume,  more  cement  than  the  others, 
which  explains  in  part  their  usual  superiority  in  strength.  To  show 
in  a  better  way  that  this  superiority  is  due  also  to  the  density  it- 
self, it  would  have  been  preferable  to  have  used  in  each  such  quan- 
tities of  cement  (calculated  after  the  preliminary  tests  for  density) 
that  the  weight  of  the  cement  entering  into  the  same  voliune  of 
set  concrete  would  have  remained  constant. 

(c). — Concerning  the  difference  in  compacting  which  may  re- 
sult from  more  or  less  energetic  ramming,  it  would  have  been  well 
to  determine  the  density  on  the  blocks  themselves  before  using  them 
for  strength  tests.  In  reality,  errors  committed  from  the  omission 
of  this  precaution  are  probably  slight,  for  it  seems  that  the  con- 
cretes tested  were  all  of  a  rather  wet  consistency.  The  effect  of  the 
ramming  would  be  more  important  with  dry  concrete.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  water  for  gauging  favors  settling  in  lean  concrete,  so  that  laws 
resulting  from  the  comparison  of  concretes  mixed  wet  do  not  neces- 
sarily apply  to  those  of  dry  consistency. 

(d). — The  transverse  tests  give  a  poor  idea  of  the  strength  of 
the  concrete,  for  the  rupture  depends  chiefly  on  the  composition  of 
the  concrete  near  the  surface  of  the  prism  under  tension,  and,  with 
a  mixture  having  coarse  ingredients,  the  distribution  of  these  is  far 
from  being  the  same  against  the  walls  of  the  mould  as  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  mass. 

(e). — As  the  authors  have  well  illustrated  in  Table  7,  the  tests 
for  compression  on  fragments  of  beams  having  their  ends  coated 
with  neat  cement  show  too  great  a  strength.  The  experiments 
noted  in  Table  24,  on  cubes  of  mortar  71  mm.  (2.8  in.)  on  a  side, 
show  that  even   a  slight  covering  of  mortar   applied  to   the  com- 
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Mr.  Feret.  pressed  faces  of  a  block  increases  or  diminishes  its  resistance  ac- 
cording as  the  mortar  is  stronger  or  weaker  than  the  block. 

TABLE  24. 


Descriptioii  of  specimens  teRted. 


Average  strength, 

in  pounds 
per  square  inch.* 


I.—Blocks  Brokxn  aptcr  HxBDBinjfo  TwBHTT  Wkkks. 

A.  Blocks  made  whoUy  from  mortar  of  test 1  :B0 

B.  Blocks  In  which  the  mortar  had  been  replaced  by  a  leaner  mortar 

with  a  thickness  of  0.119  in.  on  one  of  the  compressed  faces. ...  1  210 

C.  Similar  blocks  with  0.690  in.  of  lean  mortar 1  OiO 

D.  8imilarblockswlth0.119in.  of  neat  cement 1820 

II.— Blocks  of  Anotbbr  Mortar  Trbtbd  at  tbb  End  of  Four  Wbbks. 

E.  Blocks  without  cape 1  096 

F.  The  same  blocks,  covered  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  neal  cement. .  1  880 


*  Each  strength  is  the  average  of  six  tests. 

In  regard  to  the  fragments  of  prisms  tested  by  the  authors,  it  ifl 
conceivable  that  the  irregularity  of  their  ends,  notwithstanding  the 
caps  of  neat  cement,  might  have  made  the  decidedly  large  differ- 
ence between  the  strengths  obtained,  as  appears  from  the  averages 
found,  14.4%  and  4.5%,  respectively,  for  these  variations.  These 
difficulties  might  have  been  avoided  and  more  exact  results  obtained 
by  crushing  the  prisms  transversely,  placed  cross-wise  between  two 
steel  plates  of  the  same  size  as  the  prisms  themselves,  the  irregular 
ends  extending  from  each  side  and  exerting  no  influence  on  the 
strength  of  the  cubic  blocks  actually  submitted  to  the  compression. 

(f). — The  writer  does  not  think  justifiable  the  distinction,  made 
in  Columns  23  and  24  of  Table  8,  between  the  voids  of  the  cement 
and  those  of  the  aggregate,  for  the  separation  of  the  grains  of 
cement  in  the  mortar  or  in  the  concrete  is  not  the  same  as  in  the 
neat  cement  paste.  It  would  be  more  interesting  to  try  to  separate 
the  total  voids  into  "pores"  of  very  small  dimensions,  produced  by 
bubbles  of  air  entrained  in  the  mortar,  or  by  the  departure  of  the 
water  in  so  far  as  it  combines  and  evaporates,  and  "cavities,"  or 
relatively  large  voids,  resulting  from  an  incomplete  filling  of  the 
spaces  between  the  stones  by  the  mortar.  But  the  difficulty  is  to 
determine  a  limiting  size  between  the  grains  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  part  of  the  mortar  and  those  which  should  be 
considered  as  stone. 

(g). — The  law  discovered  by  the  authors  from  which  the  maxi- 
mum density  of  all  concretes  made  with  given  materials  corresponds 
to  its  granulometric  composition  defined  by  a  certain  curve,  is  ex- 
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tremely  interesting.     Unfortunately,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  Mr.  Feret. 

for  each  ^  kind   of  material  the  two  parameters,   a  and   h,  which 

measure  the  axes  of  the  ellipse,  and,  moreover,  it  seems  to  result 

from  the  reported  experiments  that  the  concretes  corresponding  to 

the  theoretical  curve  often  have  too  little  cement  to  be  used  in 

practice.     Finally,  the  authors'  Conclusion  7,  in  connection  with 

their  statement  that  stones  of  uniform  size  give  concrete  at  least 

as  dense  as  stones  of  graduated  sizes  conforming  to  the  rectilinear 

part  of  the  theoretical  curve,  suggests  that  the  actual  formula  is 

not  definite  enough,  and  should  be  replaced  by  another,  more  general 

and  more  simple.     Particularly,  it  is  desirable  that  new  researches 

be  undertaken,  with  the  same  care  and  the  same  earnestness,  with 

a  view  to  finding  a  law  applicable  to  materials  separated  only  into 

a  limited  number  of  sizes  of  grains. 

(h). — Experiments  upon  permeability  give  in  general  uncer- 
tain results,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  many  blocks  of  the  same 
concrete  which,  although  treated  in  an  identical  manner,  •  permit 
very  different  quantities  of  water  to  filter  through  them.  More- 
over, the  flow  varies  very  rapidly  at  first,  each  time  that  water  at 
a  higher  pressure  is  applied.  This  law  is  not  brought  out  clearly 
from  the  authors'  tests,  and  Table  21  seems  even  to  contradict  it. 
It  can  be  verified  by  the  following  experiment  which  the  writer 
has  made,  on  two  concretes,  A  and  B,  after  various  durations  of 
storage  in  moist  air,  with  each  of  which  three  identical  sample 
blocks  had  been  made.  These  samples  are  distinguished  from  one 
another  in  Table  25  by  the  indices.  Moreover,  Table  25  confirms 
the  law  indicated  in  the  paper  that  the  flow  seems  to  be  very  nearly 
proportional  to  the  pressure. 

In  all  the  experiments  in  Table  25  the  pressure  was  maintained 
for  a  certain  time  at  20  kg.  (284  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  between  the  next 
to  last  reading  and  the  last,  and  the  flow,  almost  always,  was  much 
diminished.  In  Table  26  it  has  been  taken  at  an  interval  of  29  kg. 
(412  lb.  per  sq.  in.),  and  then  brought  back  to  20  kg.  (284  lb.  per  sq. 
in.).  It  is  noticeable  then  that  the  permeability  increased  as  if 
the  effect  of  the  momentary  increase  of  the  pressure  had  been  to 
open  new  passages  for  the  water,  or  partly  to  clear  out  the  passages 
already  existing. 

The  principal  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  experiments  in 
Table  26  is  that  in  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  through  the  same 
block  during  a  unit  of  time  there  may  be  considerable  variation, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  time  and  pressure  under  which  the 
previous  filtration  was  carried  on.  At  this  place  it  may  be  proper 
to  remark  that,  in  Column  17  of  Tables  18,  the  authors  have 
neglected  to  indicate  the  pressure  maintained  up  to  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  filtering  water. 
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Mr.  Feret. 
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Mr.  Feret.  The  writer  has  recently  been  informed  of  experiments  on  the 
continued  filtration  of  sea  water  through*  mortars,  from  which  he 
concludes  that  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  imx)ortant  initial  diminu- 
tion of  permeability  will  be  followed  at  the  end  of  8  or  10  days  by 
a  slight  and  temporary  increase,  and,  with  the  method  of  conduct- 
ing the  experiments  on  the  same  subject,*  which  he  has  previously 
published,  this  might  easily  have  passed  unnoticed.  He  will  be 
interested  to  know  if  some  other  investigator  has  not  also  observwl 
this  phenomenon. 

*  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauasies^  1802,  II,  p.  97. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  DECEASED  MEMBERS. 

Note.— Memoirs  will  be  reproduced  in  the  volumes  of  Transactions.  Any  informa- 
tion which  will  amplify  the  records  as  here  printed,  or  correct  any  errors,  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  final  publication. 


JOHN  JAMES  ROBERTSON  CROES,  PaslPresident,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E * 


Died  March  17th,  1906. 


Not  many  years  ago  Civil  Engineering  was  unrecognized  as  a 
profession,  and  its  few  practitioners  were  not  theoretically  educated 
as  engineers,  but  gained  their  technical  education  from  study, 
example,  and  practical  experience,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
apprentice  learns  a  trade. 

Engineering  schools  were  unknown,  and  scientific  courses  in 
colleges  not  yet  established.  In  those  days,  however,  there  were 
engineers  who  cast  luster  upon  the  nascent  profession — ^men  who, 
although  not  so  highly  educated  as  specialists,  had  a  much  broader 
general  education  than  the  average  graduate  of  the  modern  schools 
of  engineering,  and  responded  admirably  to  the  exigencies  of  new 
and  great  public  works. 

John  James  Robertson .  Croes  was  one  of  the  latter  class,  and 
one  of  the  brightest  of  these  engineers  of  the  old  school.  Broadly 
and  thoroughly  equipped  in  general  scholarship,  he  entered  the 
profession  at  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder,  and  fitted  himself  by 
special  study  and  practical  experience  for  a  long  career  of  useful- 
ness. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Brown  and  Helen 
(Robertson)  Croes,  and  was  bom  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the 
25th  day  of  November,  1834. 

At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  father  was  the  rector  of  St.  John's 
Church  in  Richmond.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  John  Croes, 
first  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  whose  parents  came  from  Holland. 

His  maternal  grandfather  was  James  Robertson,  a  Scotchman, 
who  came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age,  and  became  a  prominent 
and  highly  respected  citizen  of  Philadelphia. 

To  Bishop  Croes  may  properly  be  ascribed  the  successful  es- 
tablishment of  Rutgers  College,  prior^  to  1825  known  as  Queens 
College.  This  institution,  projected  in  1767  by  the  "Coetus"  party 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  held  a  precarious  and  languish- 
ing existence,  in  fact,  but  a  nominal  one,  from  1794  until  1801. 
During  the  latter  year  the  Rev.  John  Croes  was  called  to  the 
rectorate  of  Christ  Church,  Xew  Brunswick,  and,  in  addition,  was 

*  Memoir  prepared  by  the  following  committee:  Ed^ar  B.  Van  Winkle,  Rudolph 
Hering,  and  CnarTes  Warren  Hunt.  Membera,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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simultaneously  invited  by  the  trustoes  of  Queens  College  to  reopen 
that  institution  by  establishing  and  taking  charge  of  its  Grammar 
School.  When,  after  six  years,  he  resigned,  the  school  had  become 
so  well  founded  and  prosperous  that  the  trustees  determined  that» 
under  the  old  name  of  Queens  College,  they  would  enlarge  its  scope 
and  reinstitute  a  complete  collegiate  course. 

Bishop  Croes  was  a  veteran  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  having 
served  three  years  in  the  army  when  a  young  man,  respectively  as 
private,  sergeant,  and  sergeant  major,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  he  is  the  only  person  rising  to  the  Episcopate  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  who  ever  served  in  the  Continental  Army. 

The  boyhood  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  passed  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  to  which  place  his 
family  moved  in  1843. 

His  father — ^a  fine  classical  scholar — prepared  him  thoroughly 
for  college,  imparting  to  him  in  a  strong  degree  his  own  literary 
tastes,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  his  excellence  as  a  writer. 

Mr.  Croes  in  1850  entered  the  College  of  St.  James,  in  Hagers- 
town,  Maryland.  On  his  journey  there  from  Terre  Haute,  the  first 
seventy  miles  had  to  be  made,  over  the  National  Road  to  India- 
napolis, in  a  heavy,  canvas-covered  box  wagon,  without  springs,  and 
drawn  by  four  horses.  Indianapolis  was  at  that  time  the  western 
terminus  of  the  then  recently  constructed  Richmond  and  India- 
napolis Railroad. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  St.  James  in  1853,  and 
tit  once  began  the  study  and  practice  of  civil  engineering.  This 
action  was  much  regretted  by  some  of  his  relatives,  who  felt  that 
such  an  "occupation"  was  unworthy  of  his  fine  equipment  of  in- 
tellect and  education,  which  should  have  been  reser\'ed  for  one  of 
the  "three  learned  professions." 

His  first  employment  was  in  1854,  in  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  with  Israel  Smith  and  Peter  Sours  upon  surveys  for  the 
Newark  and  Bloomfield  Railroad,  and  with  the  New  Jersey  Rail- 
road and  Transportation  Company. 

His  fine  natural  abilities  and  industry  were  even  then  so  con- 
spicuous that  he  was  selected  by  the  late  James  P.  Eirkwood,  Past- 
President,  Am.  Soo.  C.  E.,  as  an  assistant  on  the  construction  of 
the  first  water-works  for  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  finally  placed 
in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  main  reservoir  and  pumping 
station  at  Ridgewood. 

In  1860  he  took  service  under  another  of  our  Past-Presidents, 
the  late  Alfred  W.  Craven,  then  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Croton 
Aqueduct  Department,  of  New  York  City,  and  was  detailed  as 
Principal  Assistant  to  still  another  of  our  Past-Presidents,  the  late 
General  George  S.  Greene,  on  the  Croton  Water- Works  Extension* 
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his  work  being  mainly  on  the  construction  of  the  large  reservoir 
and  appurtenant  works  in  Central  Park,  and  of  the  so-called  High 
Bridge  Enlargement. 

General  Greene,  being  called  to  service  in  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, was  succeeded  by  the  late  William  L.  Dearborn,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  who  had  been  Resident  Engineer  on  the  High  Bridge 
Enlargement,  and,  in  turn,  Mr.  Croes  was  promoted  to  that  posi- 
tion and  completed  the  work. 

From  1863  to  1865  he  was  Principal  Assistant  Engineer  on  the 
Water- Works  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  had  charge  of  completing 
its  Aqueduct,  and  the  famous  Cabin  John  Bridge,  as  well 'as  build- 
ing the  dam  at  Great  Falls  on  the  Potomac  River.  During  some 
five  months  in  1865  he  assisted  his  old  chief,  Mr.  Kirkwood,  in 
examining  and  designing  improvements  for  the  water  supply  of 
both  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

In  1866  he  was  Principal  Assistant  Engineer  to  General  Greene 
in  designing  and  constructing  the  first  of  the  storage  reservoirs  to 
be  built  in  connection  with  the  Croton  River  water  supply  of  New 
York  City. 

The  dam  of  this  first  reservoir,  situated  at  Boyd^s  Corners,  Put- 
nam County,  New  York,  is  78  ft.  high  and  670  ft.  long,  and  was 
unique,  as  far  as  America  was  concerned.  At  that  time,  nothing 
on  high  masonry  dams  had  been  published  in  the  English  language. 
About  six  months  after  work  began.  General  Greene  was  called 
away  to  assume  the  position  of  Commissioner  and  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  entire  Croton  Aqueduct  Department,  and  Mr.  Croes 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Boyd's  Corners  Dam,  which  he  practi- 
cally completed  in  1870,  at  which  time,  the  Tweed  regime  having 
been  inaugurated,  men  of  strict  integrity  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter were  an  inconvenient  factor,  and  General  Greene  and  Mr.  Croes 
were  quickly  required  to  make  room  for  more  congenial  officials. 

In  1872,  George  H.  Norman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  had  presented 
a  fund  to  the  Society  to  provide  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  annual- 
ly to  the  paper  which  should  be  judged  worthy  of  special  commen- 
dation as  a  contribution  to  engineering  science.  The  first  award 
of  this  medal  was  made  to  Mr,  Croes  for  his  paper  descriptive  of 
the  Boyd's  Corners  Dam,  entitled  "Memoir  of  the  Construction  of 
a  Masonry  Dam."* 

In  1870,  upon  retiring  from  the  position  of  Resident  Engineer 
of  the  Boyd's  Corners  Dam,  Mr.  Croes  became  Principal  Assistant 
to  William  H.  Grant,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  the  work  of  laying  out 
street,  sewerage  and  water  systems  for  that  portion  of  New  York 
City  north  of  155th  Street,  as  well  as  certain  parts  of  Westchester 
County. 

♦  Trmntuctions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  Ill,  page  887. 
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In  1872,  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Croes  was  ap- 
pointed Topographical  Engineer  of  the  newly  created  Department 
of  Public  Parks,  charge4  wuth  laying  out  a  system  of  streets,  parks, 
etc.,  for  the  newly  annexed  portion  of  Xew  York  City,  embracing 
some  12  300  acres  beyond  the  Harlem  River. 

The  City  of  New  York,  at  this  critical  period  in  its  develop- 
ment, was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  man,  so  able, 
original,  and  intelligent,  and  with  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

The  commissioners  who  laid  out  New  York  in  1811  had  adopted 
a  most  crude  arrangement  of  streets  and  avenues,  all  at  right  angles, 
without  regard  to  the  topography  of  the  land  subdivided  or  the 
convenience  or  rights  of  the  general  public.  Mr.  Croes  used  the 
rectangular  system  of  streets  where  it  was  economical  and  con- 
venient, but  did  not  hesitate  to  replace  it  by  one  adapted  to  the 
topography,  and  introduced  curved  avenues  where  the  grades  or 
the  cost  of  grading  could  be  reduced  thereby.  From  aesthetic  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  those  of  utility,  he  first  introduced  systems 
of  parkways  connecting  well-defined  centers. 

For  this  departure  from  the  extravagant  system  of  inflexible 
rect angularity,  Mr.  Croes  was  subjected,  more  or  less,  to  ignorant 
criticism,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  active  hostility  of  land  owners 
who  were  wedded  to  the  awkward  lot  unit  of  25  by  100  ft. 

Being  clear  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  views,  he  was  not  a  man 
to  *  present  plans  inspired  by  considerations  of  temporary  ex- 
pediency. Time  has  justified  his  wise  foresight,  and  those  portions 
of  the  "Annexed  District,"  where  his  original  plans  have  actually 
materialized,  are  more  attractive  and  convenient  than  any  location 
in  the  rectangular  districts  having  similar  natural  topography. 

In  1879,  Mr.  Croes  resigned  from  service  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Parks,  and  thereafter,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  devoted  himself 
to  developing  a  private  practice,  initiated  in  1870,  in  connection 
with  the  firm  of  Croes,  Church  and  Van  Winkle.  ITonce forth,  his 
high  professional  ability  and  ripe  experience  became  more  and  more 
known;  and  his  work  developed  largely  into  that  of  consultation  on 
matters  of  hydraulic  engineering.  His  reputation  in  this  capacity 
was  so  widespread  that  he  received  calls  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  water  supply  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  was  the  subject  of 
an  exhaustive  examination  and  report  in  1879,  and  later,  for  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  he  conducted  extensive  investi- 
gations which  resulted  in  the  execution  of  a  contract  for  supplying 
water  for  Newark,  since  carried  out  by  another  company. 

As  a  notable  exception  to  his  consultation  practice,  he  served 
as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Suburban  Eapid  Transit  Company,  from 
its  formation  until  its  merger  with  the  Manhattan  Company  in 
1891.     Fnder  his  supervision  some  four  miles  of  elevated  railroad 
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were  built,  including  the  large  draw-bridge  across  the  Harlem  River 
at  Second  Avenue.  An  unique  feature  of  this  road — one  strongly 
advocated  by  Mr.  Croes — was  the  purchase  of  a  right  of  way  through 
private  property. 

In  1889,  Mr.  Croes  made  extensive  examinations  relative  to  the 
water  supply  for  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  his  recommendations 
and  plans,  embodied  in  a  valuable  report,  were  adopted  and  sub- 
sequently carried  out. 

In  1889  he  was  one  of  a  Board  of  Experts  to  report  on  the 
Quaker  Bridge  Dam  for  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Commission. 

In  1899  he  prepared  for  the  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York 
a  report  on  the  New  York  Water  Supply;  and  in  1900  another  for 
the  Merchants'  Association  on  the  same  subject.  In  these  he  pointed 
out  the  waste  of  water  constantly  going  on  in  the  city,  and  urged 
the  necessity  for  a  more  general  use  of  water  meters. 

In  1901  he  served  as  a  member  of  a  Board  of  Consulting  En- 
gineers which  prepared  a  report  for  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Commis- 
sion on  the  New  Croton  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

He  prepared,  and  in  several  cases  carried  out,  plans  for  water 
supply,  sewerage,  etc.,  for  many  small  cities,  among  them  those  for 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey.   • 

In  1895,  Governor  Morton  appointed  him  as  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Preservation  of  the  Palisades.  He  was  a  most 
interested  enthusiast  on  this  subject,  and,  although  serving  without 
remuneration,  threw  himself  into  the  work  with  great  energy, 
sparing  neither  time  nor  expense  to  promote  the  salvation  of  this 
magnificent  monument  of  Nature. 

From  1903  to  1905,  he  served  as  Consulting  Engineer  for  the 
New  York  State  Health  Department,  and  in  this  capacity  investi- 
gated and  reported  upon  many  technical  questions. 

From  1903  to  his  death,  which  occurred  just  as  the  work  was  on 
the  threshold  of  completion,  Mr.  Croes  was  engaged  as  Engineer 
of  the  Construction  of  the  Artificial  Lake  for  Princeton  University. 
At  the  exercises  marking  the  formal  presentation  of  the  lake  to  the 
University,  President  Wilson  voiced  the  sentiment  of  many  when 
he  said: 

"I  deeply  regret  the  fact  that  Mr.  Croes,  the  distinguished  en- 
gineer who  devoted  himself  with  so  much  interest  to  the  execution 
of  this  public  project,  did  not  live  to  see  its  happy  completion." 

In  1897  a  sudden  and  severe  illness  prostrated  Mr.  Croes,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  17th  day  of 
March,  1906,  he  was  never  a  well  man,  yet  he  continued  to  work 
indefatigably  to  the  end. 

This  sketch,  which  is  rather  a  suggestion  than  a  statement  of 
the  work  done  by  ^[r.  Croes  during  his  fifty  years  of  professional 
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life,  would  fce  incomplete  without  reference  to  his  literary  achieve- 
ments.  He  wrote  easily  and  well  on  technical  and  general  subjects. 
He  contributed  largely  to  the  editorial  pages  of  The  Sanitary  Engir 
neer  (now  The  Engineering  Record)  during  some  ten  years,  and  for 
many  years .  compiled  the  "History  and  Statistics  of  American 
Water- Works,"  published  by  Engineering  News,  He  also  con- 
tributed to  The  Railroad  Gazette  notable  articles  on  Rapid  Transit, 
reviews  of  scientific  books  to  the  New  York  Times,  and  prepared 
many  professional  papers  for  the  technical  societies  of  which  he 
was  .a  member.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  number  of  articles  for 
"Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia."  Among  his  literary  accom- 
plishments was  also  a  poetical  ability,  which,  however,  was  rarely 
revealed,  and  then  only  to  a  few  intimates. 

Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers in  1867,  after  a  dormant  period  of  fifteen  years,  Mr.  Croes 
was  among  the  first  of  the  younger  engineers  elected  to  meml)er- 
ship,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  devoted  to  its  wel- 
fare, a  conspicuous,  enthusiastic,  and  hard-working  member. 

Without  detracting  from  the  memory  of  any  of  the  great  men 
who  laid  the  foundation  for  and  started  the  upbuilding  of  this 
Society,  it  can  be  truly  said  that  to  no  one  is  it  more  indebted  for 
faithful  service  and  undeviating  loyalty  than  to  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  He  served  as  a  Director  in  1877,  as  Treasurer  from  1^73 
to  1887,  as  Vice-President  in  1888,  and  as  President  in  1901.  As  n 
Past- President  he  continued  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Direction  until  his  death,  and  such  was  his  devotion  to  the  Society 
that,  unless  restrained  Vy  illness,  he  never  failed  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Board.  In  1881,  without  compensation  or  assistance, 
he  prepared  a  catalogue  of  the  railroad  section  of  the  Library,  con- 
sisting of  a  volume  of  188  pages. 

!^rr.  Croes  was  also  a  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers of  Great  Britain,  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Water  Works  and  the  New  England  Water 
Works  Associations. 

He  was  by  nature  a  man  of  essentially  social  tendencies,  the 
indulgence  of  which  was  limited  and  constrained  by  the  exigencies 
of  an  unusually  active  professional  life.  Of  fine  intellectual  pifts, 
broad  education,  acquaintance  with  literature,  varied  experience 
with  many  classes  of  men,  united  with  a  retentive  memorj-  and 
keen  sense  of  humor,  he  was  always,  an  attractive  talker. 

These  qualities,  combined  with  buoyancy  of  spirits,  mado  him 
as  a  young  man  a  delightful  comrade,  and  when  ripened  with  years 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  companion.  Enthusiasm  in  re- 
gard to  whatever  matter  he  took  up,  either  of  professional  work, 
recrontion,  or  controversy,  was  a  dominant  feature  in  his  character. 
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and  made  him  a  potent  advocate  and  natural  leader.  He  was  a  good 
linguist  and  a  discriminating  lover  of  music  and  art.  His  Scotch 
and  Dutch  ancestry  made  him  a  man  of  positive  convictions,  and 
tenacious  of  his  views  when  once  carefully  established.  When  led 
into  controversy,  he  was  a  formidable  opponent,  while,  as  a  friend, 
he  was  most  steadfast  and  loyal. 

A  well-founded  confidence  in  his  own  mental  equipment  made 
him  largely  free  from  self-consciousness,  and  he  was  a  good  expert 
witness,  the  subject  in  hand  monopolizing  his  thoughts  without 
embarrassment  as  to  the  impression,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  he 
might  be  making. 

He  joined  the  Union  League  Club  in  1869,  and,  later,  naturally 
gravitated  to  the  congenial  intellectual  atmosphere  of  The  Century 
Association,  to  which  club  he  was  elected  in  1884,  and  where  he 
was  ever  a  welcomed  and  valued  member.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  serving  as  a  member  of  its  Committee  on  Admissions. 

Of  all  the  phases  of  Mr.  Croes'  life,  the  one  least  known  to  the 
world  at  large,  but  one  that  was  finest,  as  seen  by  his  intimates, 
was  his  domestic  life.  His  spirit  was  true  altruism.  He  never 
married,  and  his  devotion  to  his  family  can  only  be  described  as 
beautiful.  Nothing  he  did  for  them  was  ever  felt  as  a  sacrifice. 
His  happiness  was  only  reached  through  their  happiness.  Such 
affection  was  warmly  reciprocated,  and  his  home  was  made  for  him 
a  place  of  charm  as  well  as  rest. 

In  analyzing  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Croes,  two  elements 
are  always  distinctly  traced:  strength  and  intellect.  As  a  young 
man,  he  was  strong  physically,  but  as  conditions  changed  with  age, 
this  attribute  greatly  lessened,  but  his  mentality  seemed  to  gain 
more  than  his  physical  strength  lost. 

His  power  of  mind  and  body  was  shown  in  his  remarkable 
capacity  for  concentration  and  the  accomplishment  of  work.  His 
reports  were  always  based  on  the  most  extensive  statistics  and  sets 
of  observations  available,  all  elaborated  and  collated  with  unlimited 
labor,  so  that  the  conclusions  reached  were  clear  and  logical,  and 
hence  convincing.  The  rapidity  of  his  work  was  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  his  power  of  concentration,  to  system,  and  to  his  habit 
of  economizing  time.  As  an  instance  of  this  habit,  the  paper  for 
which  he  received  the  Norman  Medal  was  largely  written  on  scraps 
of  paper  while  waiting  for  railroad  trains. 

He  was  honest — as  befitted  a  strong  man — and  no  considerations 
of  policy  or  fear  of  consequences  ever  made  him  swerve  in  demand- 
ing honest  work  from  contractors.  His  life,  in  this  respect,  could 
be  held  up  to  our  younger  engineers  as  an  example. 

His  strength  made  him  positive  in  his  convictions,  and  strenu- 
ous in  maintaining  them,  and  sometimes  led  to  strong  antagonisms. 
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Although  at  times  an  active  partisan,  he  was  always  an  honest 
antagonist,  fighting  openly  and  never  striking  in  the  back. 

In  his  business  dealings  it  may  be  said  of  him  as  was  said  of 
another  distinguished  member  of  this  Society:  "He  was  not  only 
straight  from  a  business  point  of  view,  but  he  was  morally  straight." 
With  his  strength  of  character,  8elf-resi)ect  and  rugged  honesty,  he 
could  never  become  a  courtier,  and  the  flattery  he  detested  to  re- 
ceive he  never  thought  to  apply  to  others,  not  even  in  the  form  of 
studied  deference  which  at  times  might  have  gained  for  him  pro- 
fessional advantage. 

His  mind  was  so  receptive  that  full  advantage  was  easily  taken 
of  all  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  made 
him  unusually  conspicuous  as  a  general  scholar  among  professional 
colleagues.  He  kept  in  touch  with  the  advancement  of  science  and 
all  questions  of  the  day,  and  could  intelligently  appreciate  and  en- 
joy intercourse  with  men  versed  in  the  many  forms  of  learning. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  record  of  an  eminent  engineer,  who  for 
so  many  years  has  been  a  familiar  figure  at  gatherings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  who  held  positions  of  trust  in  its 
management,  who  unstintingly  worked  for  its  welfare,  who  un- 
selfishly helped  to  guide  its  policy  from  weak  infancy  to  maturity 
and  world-wide  influence,  and  who  loved  it  beyond  all  else  save  his 
family. 
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ratios  are  changed  by  wear,  and  the  throats  will  need  to  be  re- 
placed frequently. 

Sand  Washers. — ^The  stationary  washers  in  the  courts  are  some- 
what like  the  washers  at  Albany,  but  differ  in  one  important  par- 
ticular. The  mixed  sand  and  water  falls  into  a  hopper,  but  below 
this  is  a  chamber  formed  by  a  globe  casting.  There  is  a  free  open- 
ing from  the  hopper  to  this  chamber.  A  secondary  jet  of  water 
(called  an  '^irrigator")  enters  this  casting  near  the  bottom,  and 
supplies  just  about  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  carried  into 
the  throat  of  the  ejector  with  the  sand  as  it  leaves  the  hopper. 
By  this  arrangement  there  is  no  downward  flow  of  water  from 
the  hopper  to  the  chamber  below.  The  sand  settles  through  the 
water  into  the  chamber,  and  is  separated  from  practically  all  the 
dirty  water  which  came  with  it.  This  overflows  from  the  top  of  the 
hopper  and  is  wasted.         ' 

In  the  Albany  washers,  each  hopper  serves  to  dilute  the  dirty 
water  in  the  sand  which  reaches  it.  In  a  general  way,  each  hopper 
serves  to  reduce  the  foreign  matter  by  one-half.  In  the  new  type 
there  is  practically  a  complete  separation,  and  theoretically  a  single 
hopper  should  serve  to  wash  the  stand  adequately.  As  an  added 
safeguard,  a  second  hopper  is  provided,  however,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  used,  as  desired. 

This  type  of  sand  washer  was  designed  by  one  of  the  writers 
for  another  service,*  and  has  since  been  used  in  smaller  plants. 

The  waste  water  from  the  hoppers  goes  through  a  pair  of  con- 
crete boxes,  to  stop  such  particles  of  sand  as  may  be  carried  out 
of  the  hoppers,  and  this  sand  is  shoveled  back  to  the  washers  from 
time  to  time. 

The  stationary  washers  and  their  appurtenances  are  erected 
on  blocks  of  reinforced  concrete,  strong  enough  so  that  any 
movement,  either  from  settlement  or  frost,  will  move  the  block 
and  the  apparatus  as  a  whole,  and  will  not  move  the  different  parts 
of  it  in  relation  to  each  other. 

The  available  space  in  the  stationary  washers  did  not  permit  the 
use  of  a  batter  of  1  in  22  on  the  ejectors,  but  a  batter  of  1  in  14 
was  obtained.  This  produces  an  ejector  powerful  enough  to  lift 
the  sand  about  26  ft.,  to  the  top  of  the  storage  bins. 

*  Described  In  The  Engineering  Record,  January  SSth,  1902,  and  In  Engineering  News, 
February  IStta,  1902. 


